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tA»ciu8  Cornelius  Scipio  the  consul^  having  as  Heutenant  Pvblitis  Scipio 
AfricantUf  (who  had  declared  that  he  would  be  his  brother's  lieutenant 
if  the  province  of  Greece  was  decreed  to  him^  when  that  province  appeared 
likely  to  he  assigned  to  Caius  L€elius,  wfip  had  great  influence  in  the  se^ 
nate,)  set  out  to  wage  war  against  AntiochuSt  and  was  the  first  Roman 
general  that  ever  passed  over  into  Asia,  jEmilitis  Regillus,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  fought  successftdly  against  the  royal  fleet  of 
Antiochus  at  Myonnesus,  The  son  of  Africanus,  having  been  taken  by 
Antiochus,  was  sent  back  to  his  father.  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  tri- 
umphed over  AntiochuSf  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Greece^  and  over  the 
JEtolians,  Antiochus  being  subsequently  conquered  by  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio^  with  the  aid  of  EumeneSy  son  of  AttaluSj  and  king  of  Pergamus, 
peace  was  granted  to  Mm  on  these  terms — that  he  should  evacuate  all  the 
provinces  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus.  The  kingdom  of  Eumenes^  through 
whose  assistance  Antiochus  had  been  conqHered,  was  enlarged.  Some  states 
were  granted  to  the  Rhodians  too,  who  also  had  assisted  them.  The 
colony  of  Bononia  was  founded.  jEmilius  RegilluSf  who  had  conquered 
the  admirals  of  Antiochus  in  a  naval  engagement,  triumphed,  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  brought  the  war  with  Antiochus  to  a  conclu- 
sion, was  called  Asiaticus,  attaining  to  an  equality  with  his  brother  by 
this  surname. 


1.  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Caius  Laelius  being  con- 
suls, no  business,  after  the  duties  of  religion,  was  transacted 
in  the  senate  prior  to  that  of  the  jEtolians.  Not  only  their  am- 
bassadors were  urgent,  because  they  had  a  truce  of  a  short 
period,  but  they  were  aided  by  Titus  Quinctius  also,  who  had 
then  returned  to  Rome  from  Greece.  The  -^tolians,  as  being 
persons  to  whom  there  was  more  hope  in  the  mercy  of  the 
senate  than  in  their  cause,  acted  suppliantly,  weighing  their 
by-gone  services  against  their  recent  misconduct.  But  when 
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present,  they  were  importuned  by  questions  of  the  senators, 
wringing  from  them  an  acknowledgment  of  their  guilt  rather 
than  replies,  and  when  ordered  to  depart  from  the  senate,  they 
caused  a  great  contest.  Resentment  had  more  power  in  their 
case  than  compassion ;  for  the  senate  were  incensed  against 
them  not  merely  as  enemies,  but  as  an  uncivilized  and  unsocial 
race.  After  it  had  been  contested  several  days,  it  was  at  last 
resolved,  that  peace  should  neither  be  granted  nor  refused. 
Two  conditions  were  offered  them,  either  that  they  should  yield 
to  the  senate  unconditional  power  over  them,  or  pay  one  thou- 
sand talents,^  and  have  the  same  friends  and  enemies.  To  them, 
desirous  to  elicit  in  what  things  they  should  give  to  the  senate 
unconditional  power  over  them,  no  positive  answer  is  given ;  but 
being  thus  dismissed,  without  having  concluded  a  peace,  they 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  city  that  very  day,  and  Italy  within 
fifteen  days.  They  then  began  to  debate  concerning  the  pro- 
vinces for  the  consuls.  Both  of  these  wished  for  Greece.  Lae- 
lius  had  a  powerful  interest  in  the  senate ;  and  when  the  senate 
had  ordered  that  the  consuls  should  either  cast  lots  for  the 
provinces,  or  settle  them  between  themselves,  he  observed, 
that  they  would  act  with  more  propriety  in  leaving  that  mat- 
ter to  the  wisdom  of  the  senators,  than  to  the  decision  of  lot. 
To  this  Scipio,  an  answer  being  given  that  he  would  take 
advice  how  he  ought  to  act,  having  spoken  to  his  brother  alone, 
and  having  been  desired  by  him  to  leave  it  unhesitatingly 
to  the  senate,  answered  his  colleague  that  he  would  do.what 
he  recommended.  When  this  pl^  either  original  or  sup- 
ported by  precedents  of  a  record  now  lost  by  antiquity,  being 
referred  to  the  senate,  had  aroused  them  by  the  expectation 
of  a  contest,  Publius  Scipio  Africanus  said,  that  "  if  they  de- 
creed that  province  to  his  brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  he  would 
go  along  with  him,  as  his  lieutenant-general."  This  proposal 
being  received  with  universal  approbation,  put  an  end  to  all 
dispute.  The  senate  were  well  pleased  to  make  the  trial, 
whether  king  Antiochus  should  have  more  effectual  aid  in  the 
vanquished  Hannibal,  or  the  Roman  consul  and  legions  in  his 
conqueror  Africanus;  and  they  almost  all  voted  Greece  to 
Scipio,  and  Italy  to'  Laelius.  The  praetors  then  cast  lots  for 
their  provinces :  Lucius  Aurunculeius  obtained  the  city  juris- 
diction ;  Cneius  Fulvius,  the  foreign ;  Lucius  ^milius  Regil* 
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las,  the  fleet ;  Publius  Junius  Brutus,  the  Tuscans ;  Marcus 
Tuccius,  Apulia  and  Bruttium ;  and  Caius  Atinius,  Sicily. 

2.  Then  to  the  consul  to  whom  the  province  of  Greece 
had  been  decreed,  in  addition  to  the  army  which  he  was  about 
to  receive  from  M.  Acilius,  (but  they  were  two  legions,)  three 
thousand  Roman  foot  and  one  hundred  horse,  and  of  the 
Latin  confederates  five  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse, 
are  added  as  a  reinforcement;  and  it  was  further  ordered, 
that  if,  when  he  arrived  in  his  province,  he  would  judge  it 
conducive  to  the  public  interest,  he  should  be  at  liberty  to 
carry  over  the  army  into  Asia.     To  the  other  consul  was  de- 
creed an  army  entirely  new ;  two  Roman  legions,  and  of  the 
Latin   confederates  fifteen  thousand   foot  and  six  hundred 
horse.     Quintius  Minucius  was  ordered  to  remove  his  forces 
out  of  Liguria  (for  he  had  written,  that  the  province  was 
completely  subdued,  and  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Li^u- 
rians  had  surrendered)  into  the  country  of  the  Boians,  and 
to  give  up  the  command  to  Publius  Cornelius,  proconsul.  The 
two  city  legions,  enlisted  the  year  before,  about  to  be  brought 
home  from  the  country  in  which  Cornelius  had  fined  the  con- 
quered Boians,  were  assigned  to  Marcus  Tuccius,  praetor,  to- 
gether with  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  of 
the  Latin  confederates,  to  occupy  Apulia  and  Bruttium.    Or- 
ders were  given  to  Aulus  Cornelius,  a  praetor  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  who  occupied  Bruttium  with  an  army,  that  if 
the  consul  judged  it  proper,  he  should  transport  his  legions 
into  ^tolia,  and  give  them  to  Manius  Acilius,  provided  the 
latter  was  inclined  to  remain  there ;  but  if  Acilius  wished  to 
come  to  Rome,  that  then  Aulus  Cornelius  should  stay  in 
jdStolia  with  that  army.     It  was  resolved  that  Caius  Atinius 
Labeo  should  receive  from  Marcus  ^milius  the  province  of 
Sicily,  and  the  army  there ;  and  should,  if  he  deemed  it  pro- 
per, enlist  in  the  province  itself  two  thousand  foot  and  one 
hundred  horse,  for  a  reinforcement     Publius  Junius  Brutus 
was  ordered  to  raise  a  new  army  for  Tuscany,  consisting  of 
one  Roman  legion,  and  ten  thousand  foot  of  the  allies  and 
Latin  nation,  and  four  hundred  horse.   Lucius  ^milius,  whose 
province  was  the  sea,  was  ordered  to  reeeive  from  Marcus 
Junius,  praetor  of  the  former  year,  twenty  ships  of  war,  with 
their  crews,  and  himself  to  enlist  one  thousand  marines  and 

two  thousand  foot  soldiers,  with  which  ships  and  loldiers  he 
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was  to  sail  to  Asia,  and  receive  the  command  of  the  fl(^t  from 
Caius  Livius.  To  the  govemois  of  the  two  Spains  and  Sar- 
dinia, their  command  is  prolonged  for  a  year,  and  the  same 
armies  were  decreed  them.  Sicily  and  Sardinia  were,  this 
year,  assessed  in  two-tenths  of  their  corn.  All  the  corn  from 
Sicily  was  ordered  to  be  carried  into  ^tolia,  to  the  army 
there ;  of  that  to  be  collected  from  Sardinia,  one-half  to  Rome, 
and  the  other  half  into  ^tolia,  for  the  same  use  as  the  corn 
froni  Sicily. 

3.  It  was  judged  proper,  that,  previous  to  the  departure  of 
the  consuls  for  their  provinces,  the  prodigies  should  be  expi- 
ated under  the  direction  of  the  pontiffs.  The  temple  of  Juno 
Lucina,  at  Rome,  was  struck  by  lightning  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the  summit  and  the  folding-doors  were  much  damaged. 
At  Puteoli,  the  wall  and  a  gate  were  struck  by  lightning  in 
several  parts,  and  two  men  killed.  It  was  clearly  proved, 
that,  at  Nursia,  in  the  midst  of  a  calm,  a  tempest  suddenly 
burst  forth  ;  and  there  also  two  freemen  were  killed. 
The  Tusculans  reported,  that  a  shower  of  earth  fell  in 
their  country ;  and  the  Reatines,  that  a  mule  brought  forth 
young  in  theirs.  These  prodigies  were  expiated,  and  the 
Latin  festival  was  celebrated  a  second  time,  because  the  flesh- 
meat,  which  ought  to  be  given  to  the  Laurentians,  had  not 
been  given  them.  There  was  also  a  supplication  made  on 
account  of  those  religious  fears ;  the  decemvirs  gave  direc- 
tions from  the  books,  to  which  of  the  gods  it  should  be  per- 
formed. Ten  free-bom  youths,  and  ten  virgins,  all  of  whom 
had  their  fathers  and  mothers  living,  were  employed  in  that 
ceremony ;  and  the  decemvirs  sacrificed  sucklings  by  night. 
Publius  Con;ielius  Scipio  Africanus,  before  he  left  the  city, 
erected  an  arch  on  the  Capitol,  facing  the  road  by  which  we 
ascend  to  it,  with  seven  gilded  statues  and  two  horses,  and 
placed  two  marble  cisterns  in  the  front  of  the  arch.  During 
that  period,  forty-three  of  the  principal  ^tolians,  among 
whom  were  Damocritus  and  his  brother,  were  brought  to  Rome 
by  two  cohorts,  sent  by  Manius  Acilius,  and  were  thrown  into 
the  prison  called  Lautumiae,  or  the  quarry.  Lucius  Cornelius 
the  consul  ordered  the  cohorts  after  that  to  return  to  the  army. 
Ambassadors  came  from  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  king  and 
queen  of  Egypt,  congratulating  the  Romans  because  the  con- 
sul Manius  Acilius  had  driven  king  Antiochus  out  of  Greece, 
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and  advising  that  they  should  cany  over  their  army  into  Asia. 
For  "  all  places,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  in  Sjrria,  were 
filled  with  consternation ;  and  the  king  and  queen  of  Eg3rpt 
would  be  prepared  to  do  those  things  which  the  senate  should 
direct."  Thanks  were  returned  to  the  king  and  queen,  and 
presents  were  ordered  to  be  made  to  the  ambassadors,  four 
thousand  asses  ^  to  each. 

4.  The  consul  Lucius  Cornelius,  having  finished  what  was 
necessary  to  be  done  at  Rome,  gave  public  notice,  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  that  the  soldiers,  whom  he  himself  had 
enlisted  for  a  reinforcement,  and  those  who  were  in  Bruttium 
with  Aulus  Cornelius,  proprsBtor,  should  all  meet  him  at 
Brundusium  on  the  ides  of  July.  He  likewise  appointed 
three  lieutenants-general,  Sextus  Digitius,  Lucius  Apustius, 
and  Caius  Fabricius  Luscinus ;  who  were  to  bring  together^ 
ships  from  all  parts  of  the  sea-coast  to  Brundusium ;  and  now, 
every  thing  being  ready,  he  set  out  from  the  city  in  his  mili- 
tary robe  of  state.  About  five  thousand  volunteers  of  the 
Romans  and  allies,  who  had  served  out  their  campaigns,  under 
the  command  of  Publius  African  us,  attended  the  consul  at  his 
departure,  and  gave  in  their  names.  At  the  time  in  which  the 
consul  set  out  to  the  war  during  the  celebration  of  the  Apol- 
linarian  games,  on  the  fifth  day  before  the  ides  of  July,  though 
the  sky  was  serene,  the  light  was  obscured  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  moon  passed  beneath  the  orb  of  the  sun. 
L.  ^milius  Regillus,  to  whom  the  sea  had  fallen  as  his 
province,  set  out  at  the  same  time.  To  Lucius  Aurun- 
culeius  this  business  was  assigned  by  the  senate,  that  he 
should  build  thirty  quinqueremes  and  twenty  triremes,  be- 
cause there  was  a  report  that  Antiochus,  since  the  engagement 
at  sea,  was  fitting  out  a  much  larger  fieet.  The  ^tolians, 
after  the  ambassadors  brought  back  word  from  Rome  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  peace,  although  their  whole  sea- 
coast,  which  was  opposite  to  Peloponnesus,  was  ravaged  ! 
by  the  Achaeans,  regarding  the  danger  more  than  their 
losses,  seized  on  Mount  Corax,  in  order  to  shut  up  the  pass 
against  the  Romans ;  for  they  had  no  doubt  that  they  would  < 
return  in  the  beginning  of  spring  to  the  siege  of  Naupactum. 
It  appeared  better  to  Acilius,  who  knew  that  this  was  ex- 
pected,  to  attempt  a  thing  that  was  not  anticipated,  and  to  lay 
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siege  to  Lamia ;  for  the  garrison  had  been  reduced  by  Philip 
almost  to  a  state  of  desperation ;  and  being  then  off  their  guard, 
because  thej  feared  no  such  attempt,  might  be  surprised  by 
himself.  Marching  from  Elatia,  he  formed  his  first  encamp- 
ment in  the  enemy's  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Sper- 
chius,  and  decamping  thence  in  the  night,  he  at  break  of  day 
attacked  the  town  with  a  line  of  troops  that  encircled  it. 

5.  As  is  usual  in  an  unexpected  affair,  great  consternation 
and  tumult  ensued ;  yet  the  besieged,  with  greater  resolution 
than  any  one  could  suppose  them  capable  of  under  such  a  sud- 
den alarm,  when  the  men  fought,  and  the  women  brought 
weapons  of  every  kind,  and  stones,  to  the  walls,  defended  the 
city  for  that  day,  although  the  scaling  ladders  were  raised 
against  the  walls.  About  mid-day,  Acilius,  the  signal  for  re- 
treat being  given,  drew  off  his  men  to  their  camp.  After  their 
bodies  were  refreshed  by  food  and  rest,  before  he  dismissed 
the  meeting  in  the  Pnetorium,  he  gave  them  notice,  "  to  be 
ready  and  under  arms  before  day ;  and  that  they  were  not  to 
return  to  their  tents  until  the  city  should  be  taken."  Next 
day,  at  the  same  hour  as  before,  having  began  the  assault  in 
a  greater  number  of  places,  as  not  only  the  strength,  but  also 
the  weapons,  and  above  all,  the  courage  of  the  garrison  began 
to  fail,  he  took  the  town  in  the  space  of  a  few  hours.  One 
half  of  the  spoil  found  there  was  sold  in  parcels ;  the  other  was 
divided  among  the  soldiers  ;  and  a  council  was  held  to  deter- 
mine what  he  should  next  undertake.  No  one  approved  of 
going  against  Naupactum,  while  the  pass  at  Corax  was  oc- 
cupiai  by  the  -^tolians.  That,  however,  the  summer  cam- 
paign might  not  be  an  idle  one,  and  that  the  ^tolians  might 
not  through  his  supineness  possess  the  peace  that  they 
could  not  obtain  from  the  senate,  Acilius  resolved  to  besiege 
Amphissa ;  his  army  was  led  thither  from  Heraclea  by  CEta. 
Having  encamped  under  the  walls,  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
town,  not  by  general  assault,  as  at  Lamia,  but  by  regular  ap- 
proaches. The  ram  was  brought  up  to  the  walls  in  many 
places  at  once ;  and  though  these  were  shaken  by  it,  yet  the 
townsmen  never  attempted  to  provide  or  contrive  any  sort  of 
defence  against  such  a  description  of  mechanism.  All  their 
hope  was  in  arms  and  courage.  By  frequent  sallies  they  much 
annoyed  not  only  the  advanced  guards  of  the  Romans,  but 
even  those  who  were  employed  at  the  works  and  machines. 
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6.  However,  the  wall  was  broken  down  in  many  places, 
when  word  was  brought,  that  his  successor,  having  landed  his 
army  at  ApoUonia,  was  coming  through  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 
The  consul  came  with  thirteen  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred 
horse.  He  had  already  arrived  at  the  Malian  bay ;  and  after 
that,  to  his  messengers  sent  forward  to  Hypata,  to  order  a  sur- 
render of  the  city,  this  response  was  given,  that  they  would  do 
nothing  except  by  the  common  con  sent  of  the  ^tolians :  that  the 
siege  of  Hypata  might  not  detain  him  while  Amphissa  was  not 
yet  recovered,  having  sent  forward  his  brother  Africanus,  he 
leads  his  forces  to  Amphissa.  A  little  before  their  arrival,  the 
towns-people  having  abandoned  the  city,  for  it  was  nowi,  for  the 
most  part,  stripped  of  its  walls ;  all,  armed  and  unarmed,  retired 
into  the  citadel,  which  they  deemed  an  impregnable  fortress. 
The  consul  pitched  his  camp  at  the  distance  of  about  six 
miles  from  the  town  ;  and  thither  came  ambassadors  from  the 
Athenians,  addressing,  first,  Publius  Scipio,  who  preceded 
the  main  body  as  before  mentioned,  and  afterwards  the  consul, 
with  earnest  supplications  in  favour  of  the  -^tolians.  They 
received  a  milder  answer  from  Africanus,  who,  wishing  for  an 
honourable  pretext  for  relinquishing  the  iEtolian  war,  was 
directing  his  views  towards  Asia  and  king  Antiochus,  and  had 
recommended  to  the  Athenians  to  persuade,  not  only  the  Ro- 
mans, but  the  -/Etohans  likewise,  to  prefer  peace  to  war.  By 
the  advice  of  the  Athenians  a  numerous  embassy  of  the  -^to- 
lians  came  speedily  from  Hypata,  and  the  discourse  of  Afri- 
*canus,  whom  they  addressed  first,  augmented  their  hopes  of 
peace ;  for  he  mentioned,  that  '*  many  nations  and  states,  first 
in  Spain,  and  afterwards  in  Africa,  had  thrown  themselves  on 
his  protection ;  and  that,  in  all  of  them,  he  had  left  greater 
monuments  of  clemency  and  kindness  than  of  military  prow- 
ess." The  business  seemed  to  be  concluded,  when  the  con- 
sul, on  being  applied  to,  repeated  the  very  same  answer  with 
which  they  had  been  driven  off  by  the  senate.  When  the 
^tolians  were  thunderstruck  at  this,  as  if  they  had  never 
heard  it  before,  (for  they  now  perceived  that  no  progress  was 
made  either  from  the  Athenian  embassy  or  the  favourable 
reply  of  Africanus,)  they  said  that  they  wished  to  consult  their 
countrymen  on  the  affair. 

7.  They  then  returned  to  Hypata,  nor  were  their  plans  clear- 
ed of  difficulties.  For  they  had  no  means  of  paying  the  thousand 
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talents ;  and,  in  case  of  an  unconditional  submission,  thej 
dreaded  lest  cruelty  should  be  inflicted  on  their  persons. 
Thej,  therefore,  ordered  the  same  ambassadors  to  return  to 
the  consul  and  Africanus,  and  to  request,  that  if  they  meant 
in  reality  to  grant  them  peace,  and  not  merely  to  amuse  them 
with  a  prospect  of  it,  frustrating  the  hopes  of  the  wretched, 
they  would  either  remit  some  part  of  the  money  required  to 
be  paid,  or  order  that  the  unconditional  submission  should 
not  extend  to  their  persons.  Nothing  was  accomplished  where- 
by the  consul  might  change  his  resolution ;  and  that  embassy, 
also,  was  dismissed  without  effect.  The  Athenian  ambassadors 
accompanied  them.  And  Echedemus,  their  principal  in  the 
embassy,  recalled  to  hope  the  iEtolians,  dejected  by  so 
many  repulses,  and  deploring  with  unavailing  lamentations 
the  hard  fate  of  their  nation — by  advising  them  to  request  a 
suspension  of  arms  for  six  months,  in  order  that  they  might 
send  an  embassy  to  Rome.  He  urged  that  '*  the  delay  could 
add  nothing  to  their  present  calamities,  which  were  already 
severe  in  the  extreme;  but  that,  if  time  intervened,  their 
present  calamities  might  be  alleviated  by  many  chances. 
Agreeably  to  this  advice  of  Echedemus,  the  same  ambassadors 
were  sent  again ;  who,  making  their  first  application  to  Pub- 
lius  Scipio,  obtained,  through  him,  from  the  consul,  a  suspen- 
sion of  arms  for  the  time  they  desired :  and  the  siege  of  Am- 
phissa  being  raised,  Manius  Acilius,  the  army  being  delivered 
to  the  consul,  left  the  province ;  and  the  consul  returned  from, 
Amphissa  into  Thessaly,  with  intention  of  leading  his  troops 
into  Asia  through  Macedonia  and  Thrace.  Here  Africanus 
said  to  his  brother,  Lucius  Scipio,  '*  I  also,  Lucius  Scipio,  ap- 
prove of  the  route  which  you  adopt  But  the  whole  matter 
rests  on  the  inclinations  of  Philip ;  for  if  he  be  faithful  to  our 
government,  he  will  afford  us  a  passage,  and  provisions  and 
all  things  which  support  and  aid  an  army  on  a  long  march.  ; 
But  if  he  should  fail  in  this,  you  will  find  no  safety  in  any  i 
part  of  Thrace.  Li  my  opinion,  therefore,  the  king's  disposi- 
tion ought  in  the  first  place  to  be  discovered.  He  will  bp  best 
tested  if  the  person  who  shall  be  sent  will  come  suddenly 
upon  him,  doing  nothing  by  a  preconcerted  plan.  Tibenus 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  a  young  man,  the  most  active  of  all 
the  youths  at  that  time,  being  selected  for  this  purpose,  by 
means  of  relays  of  horses,  and  travelling  with  almost  iueredi- 
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ble  expedition,  made  g<K«d  the  journey  from  Amphissa,  whence 
he  had  been  despatched,  to  Pella,  on  the  third  day.  The  king 
was  sitting  at  a  banquet,  and  was  far  gone  in  his  cups :  that  very 
relaxation  of  mind  removed  all  suspicion  of  any  intention  of 
changing  his  measures.  His  guest  was  kindly  entertained 
for  the  present ;  and  next  day  he  saw  provisions  in  abund- 
ance already  prepared  for  the  army,  bridges  made  over  rivers, 
and  roads  fortified  where  the  passage  was  difficult.  As  he  was 
bringing  back  this  intelligence,  with  the  same  speed  which 
he  had  used  in  coming,  he  met  the  consul  at  Thaumaci.  From 
this  the  army  rejoicing,  marched  with  more  certain  and  greater 
hopes  into  Macedon,  where  all  things  were  prepared.  On  their 
arrival,  the  king  received  them  with  royal  magnificence,  and 
accompanied  them  on  their  march.  Much  pleasantry  and 
good  humour  appeared  in  him,  which  recommended  him  much 
to  Africanus,  a  man  who,  as  he  was  unparalleled  in  other 
respects,  was  not  averse  to  courteousness  unaccompanied  by 
luxury.  Passing  from  this  not  only  through  Macedon,  but 
also  through  Thrace,  they  arrived  at  the  Hellespont,  Philip 
escorting  them  and  making  every  preparation. 

8.  Antiochus,  after  the  sea-fight  at  Corycus,  when  he  had 
the  whole  winter  disengaged  to  carry  on  his  preparations  by 
land  and  water,  was  chieJly  intent  on  the  refitting  of  his  ships, 
lest  he  should  be  entirely  excluded  from  the  sea.  It  occurred 
to  him  that  he  had  been  defeated  when  the  Rhodian  fieet  was 
absent ;  if  this  fleet  were  present  in  an  engagement,  (and  the 
Rhodians  would  certainly  not  be  guilty  of  being  late  a  second 
time,)  he  required  a  vast  number  of  ships  to  equal  the 
fleet  of  the  enemy,  in  the  strength  of  their  crews  and 
size  of  their  vessels.  For  this  reason,  he  sent  Hannibal 
into  Syria,  to  bring  in  the  Phoenician  navy,  and  gave  orders 
to  Polyxenidas,  that,  the  more  unsuccessfully  affairs  had  been 
managed  before,  the  more  diligently  he  should  now  repair  the 
ships  which  he  had,  and  procure  others.  He  himself  passed 
the  winter  in  Phrygia,  calling  in  auxiliaries  from  every 
quarter.  He  had  even  sent  for  that  purpose  to  Gallograecia. 
The  people  of  that  country  were  then  more  warlike  than  at 
present,  retaining  the  Gallic  spirit,  as  the  generation  which 
had  emigrated  thither  was  not  yet  extinct.  He  had  left  his 
son  Seleucus  with  an  army  in  -^olia,  to  keep  in  obedience  the 
uptime  cities,  which  on  one  side  Eumenes  from  Perga- 
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lAieiua  Cornelius  Scipio  the  consul,  having  as  lieutenant  Pvhlius  Scipio 
Africantts,  (who  had  declared  that  he  would  he  his  brother's  lieutenant 
if  the  province  of  Greece  was  decreed  to  him,  when  that  province  appeared 
likely  to  be  assigned  to  Caius  Lalius,  wf^  had  'great  influence  m  the  se- 
natCy)  set  out  to  wage  war  against  Antiochus,  and  was  the  first  Romaii 
general  that  ever  passed  over  into  Asia,  jEmilius  Regillus,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Rhodians,  fought  successfully  against  the  royal  fleet  of 
Antiochus  at  Myonnesus.  The  son  of  Africanus,  having  been  taken  by 
Antiochus,  was  sent  back  to  his  father.  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  tri- 
umphed over  Antiochus,  whom  he  had  driven  out  of  Greece,  and  over  the 
^tolians.  Antiochus  being  subsequently  conquered  by  Lucius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  with  the  aid  of  Eumenes,  son  of  Attalus,  and  king  of  Pergamus, 
peace  was  granted  to  him  on  these  terms — that  he  should  evacuate  all  the 
provinces  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus,  The  kingdom  of  Eumenes,  through 
whose  assistance  Antiochus  had  been  conquered,  was  enlarged.  Some  states 
were  granted  to  the  Rhodians  too,  who  also  had  assisted  them.  The 
coUmy  of  Bononia  was  founded,  jEmilius  Regillus,  who  had  conquered 
the  admirals  of  Antiochus  in  a  naval  engagement,  triumphed,  Lucius 
Cornelius  Scipio,  who  had  brought  the  war  with  Antiochus  to  a  conclu- 
sion, was  called  Asiaticus,  attaining  to  an  equality  with  his  brother  by 
this  surname. 


1.  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  and  Caius  Laelius  being  con- 
suls, no  business,  after  the  duties  of  religion,  was  transacted 
in  the  senate  prior  to  that  of  the  jEtolians.  Not  only  their  am- 
bassadors were  urgent,  because  they  had  a  truce  of  a  short 
period,  but  they  were  aided  by  Titus  Quinctius  also,  who  had 
then  returned  to  Rome  from  Greece.  The  JBtolians,  as  being 
persons  to  whom  there  was  more  hope  in  the  mercy  of  the 
senate  than  in  their  cause,  acted  suppliantly,  weighing  their 
by-gone  services  against  their  recent  misconduct.  But  when 
V-  5  o 
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he  would  not  keep  any  considerable  numbers  on  board,  either 
of  rowers  or  mariners ;  that  he  would  haul  up  on  land  some 
of  the  ships,  under  pretence  of  refitting  them ;  would  send 
away  others  into  the  neighbouring  ports,  and  keep  a  few  at 
sea  before  the  harbour  of  Ephesus  ;  which,  if  circumstanoes 
made  it  necessary  to  come  out,  he  would  expose  to  a  battle." 
The  negligence  which  Pausistratus  heard  that  Polyxenidas  was 
about  to  use  in  his  fleet,  he  himself  immediately  practised.  Part 
of  his  ships  he  sent  to  Halicamassus  to  bring  provisions,  another 
part  to  the  city  of  Samos,  while  he  himself  waited  at  Panor- 
mus,  that  he  might  be  ready  when  he  should  receive  .the 
signal  of  attack  from  the  traitor.  Polyxenidas  encouraged 
his  mistake  by  counterfeiting  neglect ;  hauled  up  some  ships^ 
and,  as  if  he  intended  to  haul  up  others,  put  the  docks  in 
repair  ;  he  did  not  call  the  rowers  from  their  winter  quarters 
to  Ephesus,  but  assembled  them  secretly  at  Magnesia. 

11.  By  chance  one  of  Antiochus's  soldiers,  when  be  had 
eome  to  Samos  on  account  of  private  business,  being  seized 
as  a  spy,  is  brought  to  Panormus  to  the  admiral.  This  man, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  through  fear  or  treachery  towards  his 
countrymen,  disclosed  all  things  to  him,  inquiring  what  was 
going  on  at  Ephesus:  that  the  fleet  lay  in  harbour,  fully 
equipped  and  ready  for  sea ;  that  all  the  rowers  had  been  sent 
to  Magnesia  (at  Sipylus)  ;  that  very  few  of  the  ships  had 
been  hauled  on  land;  that  the  docks  were  shut,  and  that 
never  was  the  business  of  the  fleet  conducted  with  greater 
diligence.  But  the  mind  of  Pausistratus,  prepossessed  by 
misplaced  confidence  and  vain  hopes,  caused  these  things 
not  to  be  attended  to  as  true.  Polyxenidas,  having  fully 
adjusted  all  his  measures,  having  called  in  the  rowers  from 
Magnesia,  and  launched  hastily  the  ships  that  were  in  dock, 
by  night,  -after  wasting  the  day  not  so  much  in  preparation  as 
because  he  was  unwilling  that  the  fleet  should  be  seen  going 
to  sea,  set  sail  after  sun-set  with  seventy  decked  ships,  and, 
the  wind  being  contrary,  put  into  the  harbour  of  Pygelia 
before  daylight.  Where  when  he  had  rested  during  the  day, 
for  the  same  reason  as  before,  he  passed  over  in  the  night  to 
the  nearest  part  of  the  Samian  territory.  From  this  place, 
having  ordered  a  certain  Nicander,  a  chief  pirate,  to  sail  with 
five  decked  ships  to  Palinurus,  and  thence  to  lead  his  armed 
men  by  the  shortest  road  through  the  fields  towards  Panor* 
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mus,  and  so  to  come  behind  the  enemy ;  he  himself,  in  the 
mean  time,  with  his  fleet  in  two  divisions,  in  order  that  it  might 
command  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  on  both  sides,  proceeded 
to  Panormus.  Fausistratus  was  at  first  confused  for  a  little,  as 
the  thing  was  unexpected ;  but  afterwards,  being  an  old  soldier, 
having  quickly  regained  his  courage,  and  judging  that  the 
enemy  would  be  more  easily  repelled  by  land  than  by  sea,  he 
marched  his  armed  forces  in  two  bodies  to  the  promontories, 
which,  by  their  heads  projecting  into  the  deep,  formed  the 
harbour ;  under  the  impression  that  he  could  easily  repel  the 
enemy  by  weapons  on  both  sides,  from  the  two  promontories. 
When  the  sight  of  Nicander  on  the  land  had  disconcerted  this 
undertaking,  having  suddenly  changed  his  design,  he  ordered 
all  to  go  on  board  the  ships.  Then  truly  a  great  confusion 
arose  among  soldiers  and  sailors  alike,  and  a  sort  of  flight  to 
the  ships  took  place,  when  they  perceived  themselves  sur- 
rounded by  land  and  sea  at  the  same  time.  Fausistratus 
supposed  that  the  only  way  of  safety  was  to  force  through 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  and  push  out  into  the  open 
sea  ;  and  after  that  he  saw  his  men  embarked,  ordering 
the  rest  to  follow,  he  himself  the  first,  with  ship  urged 
vigorously  by  the  oars,  pressed  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 
Just  as  his  ship  was  clearing  the  entrance,  Polyxenidas,  with 
three  quinqueremes,  surrounded  it.  The  vessel,  shattered  by 
their  beaks,  sunk ;  the  crew  were  overwhelmed  with  weapons, 
and,  among  them,  Fausistratus,  fighting  gallantly,  was  slain. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  ships,  some  were  taken  outside  of  the  har- 
bour, some  within,  and  others  by  Nicander,  while  they  were 
putting  off  from  the  shore.  Only  five  Rhodian  and  two  Coan 
ships  effected  an  escape,  a  passage  being  made  for  them 
through  the  thick  of  the  enemy,  by  the  terror  of  shining 
fiames ;  for  they  carried  before  them,  on  two  poles  projecting 
from  their  prows,  a  great  quantity  of  fire  contained  in  iron 
vessels.  The  galleys  of  Erythrae,  after  meeting  not  far  from 
Samos  the  Rhodian  ships,  then  flying,  which  they  were  coming 
to  succour,  bore  away  to  the  Romans  in  the  direction  of  the 
Hellespont.  About  the  same  time,  Seleucus  got  possession  of 
Phocaea  by  treachery,  one  gate  being  opened  by  the  sentinels. 
Cyme,  with  the  other  cities  on  that  coast,  revolted  to  him 
through  fear. 

12.  Whilst  these  events  are  taking  place  in  ^olis,  after 
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Abydos,  which  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  the  king's  troops, 
had  sustained  a  siege  of  several  days,  all  parties  then  grew 
weary  of  the  struggle,  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  Philotas,  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  began  to  treat 
with  Livius,  concerning  the  terms  on  which  they  should  sur- 
render the  city.  Because  they  could  not  agree  whether  the 
king's  troops  should  march  out  with  their  arms,  or  without  them/ 
thb  question  protracted  the  matter.  When  the  intelligence  of 
the  destruction  of  the  Rhodians  interrupted  them,  treating  of 
these  things,  the  matter  was  dropped.  For  Livius,  fearing  lest 
Polyxenidas,  elated  by  his  recent  success  in  such  an  important 
enterprise,  might  surprise  the  fleet  which  lay  at  Cause,  instantly 
abandoned  the  siege  of  Abydos  and  the  guard  of  the  Helles- 
pont, and  drew  out  the  ships  that  were  in  dock  at  Canse,  and 
Eumenes  came  to  Elaea.  Livius,  with  the  whole  fleet,  to  which 
he  had  joined  two  triremes  of  Mitylene,  sailed  to  Phocaea ;  but^ 
having  learned  that  this  place  was  held  by  a  strong  garrison  of 
the  king's  troops,  and  that  the  camp  of  Seleucus  was  not  far 
distant,  he  ravaged  the  sea-coast,  hastily  conveying  on  board 
the  booty,  which  consisted  chiefly  of  men,  and  waiting  only  until 
Eumenes,  with  his  fleet,  came  up,  he  endeavours  to  reach  Sa- 
mos.  Among  the  Rhodians,  the  news  of  their  misfortune  ex- 
cited, at  first,  both  consternation,  and  the  greatest  grief,  at  the 
same  time.  For,  besides  the  loss  of  their  ships  and  soldiers, 
they  had  lost  the  flower  and  strength  of  their  youth ;  many 
young  men  of  distinction  having  been  induced,  among  other 
motives,  by  the  character  of  Pausistratus,  which  was  deservedly 
very  high  among  his  countrymen.  Afterwards,  because  they 
had  been  circumvented  by  treachery,  and  by  a  countryman  of 
their  own,  above  all  men,  their  grief  was  changed  into  anger. 
They  sent  out  ten  ships  immediately,  and,  in  a  few  days,  ten 
more,  Eudamus  being  commander  of  all ;  who,  though  far 
inferior  to  Pausistratus  in  warlike  qualifications,  they  sup- 
posed would  be  a  more  cautious  leader,  as  he  was  not  of  so 
high  a  spirit.  The  Romans,  and  king  Eumenes,  put  in  their 
fleet,  first,  at  Erythrae ;  and,  having  staid  there  one  night,  they, 
on  next  day,  reached  Corycus,  a  promontory  in  Teios.  When 
they  intended  to  pass  over  hence,  to  the  nearest  part  of  the 
Samian  territory ;  not  waiting  for  the  rising  of  the  sun,  from 
which  the  pilots  could  learn  the  state  of  the  weather,  they 
exposed  themselves  to  the  varying  storm.     About  the  middle 
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of  the  passage,  the  wind  changing  from  north-east  to  north, 
they  began  to  be  tossed  about  on  the  sea,  stormy  with 
billows. 

13.  Polyxenidas,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  enemy  would 
go  to  Samos  to  join  the  Rhodian  fleet,  set  sail  from  Ephesus, 
and  stopped  first  at  Myonnesus,  from  whence  he  crossed  over 
to  the  island  which  they  call  Macris  ;  in  order  that,  when  the 
(  enemy's  fleet  should  sail  by,  he  might  be  able  to  attack,  with 
.  advantage,  either  any  ships  that  straggled  from  the  main 
body,  or  might  attack  the  rear  of  the  fleet  itself.  After  that 
he  saw  the  fleet  dispersed  by  the  storm,  first  of  all  he  thought 
this  a  good  opportunity  to  attack  it ;  but,  in  a  little  time,  the 
wind  increasing  and  raising  a  heavy  sea,  because  he  could 
not  possibly  come  up  with  them,  he  steered  to  the  island 
of  -^thalia,  that,  from  thence,  he  might  next  day  fall  on  the 
ships,  as  they  made  for  Samos,  from  the  main  sea.  A  small 
number  of  Roman  vessels,  just  as  it  grew  dark,  got  into  a 
desert  harbour  on  the  Samian  coast;  the  rest,  after  being 
tossed  about  all  night,  ran  into  the  same  harbour.  Then  when 
it  was  learned  from  the  country  people,  that  the  enemy's  fleet 
lay  at  JEthalia,  a  consultation  was  held  whether  they  should 
attack  them  immediately,  or  wait  for  that  of  the  Rhodian  fleet. 
The  attack  being  deferred,  for  so  they  resolved,  they  sailed 
away  to  Corycus,  whence  they  had  come.  Polyxenidas  also, 
having  kept  his  station  for  some  time,  without  eflecting  any 
thing,  returned  to  Ephesus.  On  this  the  Roman  ships,  the 
sea  being  clear  of  the  enemy,  sailed  to  Samos.  The  Rhodian 
fleet  came  to  the  same  place  after  a  few  days.  And  that  it 
might  appear  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  this,  they  im- 
mediately sailed  away  to  Ephesus,  that  they  should  either 
decide  it  in  a  naval  contest,  or,  in  case  the  enemy  should 
decline  a  battle,  to  extort  from  them  a  confession  of  fear, 
which  would  have  the  best  eflect  on  the  minds  of  the  states 
of  Asia.  They  lay  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  with 
the  fleet  formed  in  a  line  abreast  of  it,  but  none  came  out 
against  them ;  the  fleet  being  divided,  one  part  lay  at  anchor 
before  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  tne  other  landed  a  body  of 
soldiers.  Andronicus,  a  Macedonian,  who  was  in  garrison 
at  Ephesus,  then  made  a  sally  against  them,  driving  off  great 
booty  from  the  widely-deserted  country;  when  they  came 
near  the  walls,  he  stripped  them  of  the  greatest  part  of  their 
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plunder,  and  drove  them  down  to  the  shore  and  their  ships. 
On  the  daj  following,  the  Romans,  having  laid  an  ambuscade 
about  the  middle  of  the  way,  marched  in  a  body  to  the  city, 
in  order  to  entice  the  Macedonians  out  of  the  gates.  Then, 
when  that  same  fear  had  deterred  any  one  from  coming  oat^  the 
Romans  returned  to  their  ships.  And  the  enemy  avoiding  a 
contest  by  land  or  sea,  the  fleet  sailed  back  to  Samos,  whence 
it  came.  The  praetor  then  detached  two  Rhodian  triremes^ 
and  two  belonging  to  the  Italian  allies,  under  the  command  of 
Epicrates,  a  Rhodian,  to  guard  the  strait  of  Cephallenia. 
Hybristas,  a  Lacedaemonian,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  young 
Cephallenians,  infested  it  with  piracies ;  and  the  passage  was 
shut  against  the  convoys  from  Italy. 

14.  Epicrates  met,  at  Piraeeus,  Lucius  ^milius  Regillosy 
who  was  on  his  way  to  take  the  command  of  the  fleet.  On 
hearing  of  the  defeat  of  the  Rhodians,  as  he  had  only  two 
quinqueremes,  he  carried  back  with  him  to  Asia  Epicrates 
and  his  four  ships.  Some  undecked  vessels  of  the  Athenians 
followed  him.  He  crossed  the  ^gean  Sea  to  Chios.  To 
which  place  came,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  Timasicrates, 
a  Rhodian,  with  two  quadriremes  from  Samoa,  and,  being  pre- 
sented to  ^milius,  he  told  him  that  he  was  despatched  for  the 
purpose  of  convoying  him  in  safety,  because  the  king's  ships^ 
by  frequent  excursions  from  the  Hellespont  and  Abydos,  ren- 
dered the  sea  on  that  coast  dangerous  to  transports.  Two 
Rhodian  quadriremes  met  ^milius  on  his  passage  from  Chios 
to  Samos,  being  sent  by  Livius  to  attend  him,  and  king  Eu- 
menes  with  two  quinqueremes  met  him.  ^milius,  after  he 
arrived  at  Samos,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  command  of 
the  fleet  from  Livius,  and  duly  performed  the  usual  sacrifices, 
called  a  council.  Here,  Caius  Livius,  whose  opinion  was  first 
asked,  said,  that  "  no  one  could  give  advice  with  more  sin- 
cerity than  he,  who  recommended  to  another  what  himself 
would  do  in  the  same  case.  That  he  had  intended  to  sail  with 
the  whole  fleet  to  Ephesus ;  to  take  with  him  ships  of  burden, 
heavily  laden  with  ballast,  and  to  sink  them  in  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour.  That  the  narrow  passage  might  be  shut  up 
with  less  difficulty  on  this  account,  because  the  mouth  of  th«* 
port  was  like  a  river,  long  and  narrow,  and  full  of  shoals.  By 
this  expedient  he  was  about  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  communi 
cation  with  the  sea,  and  render  their  fleet  useless." 
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15.  This  plan  was  not  approved  by  any  of  the  counciL 
King  Eumenes  asked,  "  What  then  ?  when,  by  sinking  the 
ships,  they  should  have  barred  the  pass  to  the  sea,  their  own 
fleet  being  at  liberty,  would  they  depart  from  the  place  to  bear 
aid  to  the  allies,  and  strike  terror  into  their  enemies?  or  whether, 
with  no  less  ardour,  they  would  block  up  the  port  with  their 
whole  force  ?  For,  if  they  should  withdraw,  who  could  doubt 
that  the  enemy  would  weigh  up  the  masses  that  were  sunk, 
and  open  the  port  with  less  labour  than  it  had  cost  to  shut  it  ? 
But  if,  after  all,  they  were  to  remain  there,  what  advantage 
would  accrue  from  the  harbour  being  closed  ?  Nay,  on  the 
contrary,  the  enemy  enjoying  a  safe  haven,  and  an  opulent 
city,  furnished,  at  the  same  time,  with  every  thing  from  Asia, 
would  pass  the  summer  at  their  ease,  while  the  Romans,  ex- 
posed in  the  open  sea  to  winds  and  waves,  and  in  want  of  every 
accommodation,  must  continue  on  guard,  without  intermission ; 
and  would  be  themselves  tied  down,  and  hindered  from  doing 
any  thing  that  ought  to  be  done,  rather  than  to  keep  the  eniBmy 
shut  up."  Eudamus,  commander  of  the  Rhodian  fleet,  rather 
showed  his  disapprobation  of  the  plan  proposed,  than  proposed 
himself  what  he  thought  should  be  done.  Epicrates,  the 
Rhodian,  advised,  '*  not  to  think  of  Ephesus  for  the  present, 
but  that  a  part  of  the  fleet  should  be  sent  to  Lycia,  and  that 
Fatara,  the  metropolis  of  that  nation,  should  be  brought  into 
a  treaty  of  alliance.  This  would  conduce  to  two  important 
purposes :  flrst,  the  Rhodians,  owing  to  peace  being  established 
in  the  countries  opposite  to  their  island,  could  apply  the  whole 
of  their  strength  to  the  care  of  the  war  against  Antiochus ; 
and  then  the  fleet  which  the  enemy  were  fltting  out  in  Lycia, 
would  be  blocked  up,  and  prevented  from  joining  Folyxenidas." 
This  plan  influenced  the  most.  Nevertheless,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  Regillus  should  sail,  with  the  entire  fleet,  to  the 
harbour  of  Ephesus,  to  strike  terror  into  the  enemy. 

16.  Caius  Livius  was  sent  to  Lycia,  with  two  Roman  quin- 
queremes,  four  Rhodian  quadriremes,  and  two  open  vessels  of 
Smyrna ;  being  ordered  to  proceed,  first,  to  Rhodes,  and  to 
communicate  all  his  designs  to  the  government  there.  The 
states  which  he  passed  in  his  way,  Miletus,  Myndus,  Hali- 
carnassus,  Cnidus,  and  Gous,  diligently  executed  his  orders. 
When  he  came  to  Rhodes,  he  explained,  to  the  persons  in  au- 
thority the  business  on  which  he  was  sent,  and,  at  the  same 
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time,  desired  their  opinion.     All  approving  his  design,  and 
three  quadriremes  being  added  to  that  fleet  which  he  had,  he 
set  sail  for  Patara.    The  wind  being  favourable  at  first,  carried 
them  very  near  the  city,  and  they  were  in  hopes  of  effecting 
something  by  surprise.     After  that,  the  wind  veering,  the  sea 
had  begun  to  roll  in  heavy  waves,  they  persevered  at  their  oars 
until  they  reached  the  land  ;  but  there  was  no  safe  anchorage 
there,  nor  could  they  ride  in  the  road,  as  tlie  .se^a  was  rough, 
and  night  was  coming  on.     They,  therefore,  sailed  past  the 
city,  to  the  port  of  Phoenicus,  which  was  not  quite  two  miles 
distant,  and  which  afforded  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the 
waves,  but  high  cliffs  overlooked  it,  which  the  towns-peopk^ 
joined  by  the  king's  troops  which  were  in  garrison,  immedi- 
ately seized.     Livius,  though  the  landing-places  were  rugged 
and  difficult,  sent  against  them  a  party  of  the  auxiliaries^ 
composed  of  Issseans,  and  light  infantry  of  Smyrna.     These 
(whilst  they  were  skirmishing  with  missile  weapons,  and  in 
slight  attacks  on  the  few  who  were  there  at  first,  rather 
than  engaging  in  battle)  supported  the  contest  sufficiently 
well.     After  that  greater  numbers  flocked  thither  from  the 
city,  and  at  length,  the  whole  multitude  pouring  out,  fear 
seized   Livius,  not  only  that  the  auxiliaries   might  be  cat 
off,  but  that  the  ships  would  be  in  danger  from  the  land. 
In  consequence  he  led  out  to  the  engagement,  not  only  the 
soldiers,  but  the  marines,  and  even  the  crowd  of  rowers,  armed 
with  such  weapons  as  each  could  find.     Af^er  all,  however, 
the  fight  was  doubtful ;  and,  besides  a  considerable  number 
of  soldiers,  Lucius  Apustius  fell  in  this  disorderly  combats 
At  last,  the  Lycians  were  routed,  and  driven  within  their 
gates ;  and  the  Romans,  with  a  bloody  victory,  returned  to 
their  ships.     They  then  proceeded  to  the  gulf  of  Telmissos, 
which  washes  Caria  on  one  side,  and  Lycia  on  the  other, 
where  all  thoughts  of  any  further  attempt  on  Patara  were 
laid  aside,  the  Rhodians  were  sent  home,  and  Livius,  sailing 
along  the  coast  of  Asia,  crossed  over  to  Greece,  that  he  might 
have  a  meeting  with  the  Scipios,  who  were  at  that  time  in 
Thessaly,  and  then  take  his  passage  to  Italy. 

17.  ^milius,  although  he  himself  had  been  driven  off  from 
Ephesus  by  a  storm,  and  had  returned  to  Samos  without  ef- 
fecting any  thing,  after  he  knew  that  the  expedition  to  Lycia 
was  dropped,  and  that  Livius  had  gone  to  Italy,  having  thought 
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it  disgraceful  that  Patara  should  be  attacked  in  vain,  re- 
solved to  go  thither  and  attack  the  citj  with  his  utmost  force. 
Having  sailed  past  Miletus,  and  the  rest  of  the  coast  of  the 
allies,  he  made  a  descent  in  the  baj  of  Bargjllas,  with  the 
design  of  reducing  Jassus.  A  garrison  of  the  king's  troops 
held  the  citj,  and  the  Romans  made  hostile  depredations  on 
all  the  country  round.  He  then  sent  persons  to  confer  with 
the  magistrates  and  principal  inhabitants,  and  sound  their 
dispositions.  After  thej  answered  that  nothing  was  in  their 
power,  he  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  the  city.  There  were,  with 
the  Romans,  some  exiles  from  Jassus,  who,  in  a  body,  earnestly 
importuned  the  Rhodians  "  not  to  suffer  an  unoffending  city, 
wluch  was  as  well  a  neighbouring  one  as  also  connected  with 
them  in  consanguinity,  to  be  ruined.  They  themselves  were 
banished  for  no  other  cause  than  their  faithful  attachment  to 
the  Romans ;  and  those  who  remained  in  the  place  were  held 
in  subjection  by  the  same  force  by  which  they  had  been  ex-, 
pelled.  The  wish  of  the  people  of  Jassus  was  one,  to  escape 
from  a  state  of  slavery  under  the  king.**  The  Rhodians, 
moved  by  their  entreaties,  and  caUing  in  the  assistance  of 
king  Eumenes,  by  representing,  at  the  same  time,  their  own 
connexions  with  them,  and  also  the  unfortunate  condition  of 
the  city,  which  was  kept  in  bondage  by  the  king's  garrison, 
prevailed  on  ^milius  to  drop  the  siege.  Departing  hence, 
and  coasting  along  the  shore  of  Asia,  the  other  places  being 
at  peace,  they  arrived  at  Loryma,  a  port  opposite  to  Rhodes. 
Here,  at  head-quarters,  a  private  conversation  arises  first 
among  the  tribunes  of  the  soldiers,  and  afterwards  reached  the 
ears  of  ^milius,  that  the  fleet  was  going  off  to  a  distance 
from  Ephesus,  from  the  war  which  concerned  themselves ;  so 
that  the  enemy,  being  left  behind,  without  control,  might 
safely  make  whatever  attempts  they  pleased  against  so  many 
states  of  the  aUies,  in  their  neighbourhood.  These  remarks 
moved  ^milius ;  and  calling  the  Rhodians  to  him,  he  asked 
them,  whether  the  whole  fleet  could  lie  in  the  harbour  of 
Patara :  when  they  answered  that  it  could  not,  furnished 
with  an  excuse  for  laying  aside  the  design,  he  sailed  back  to 
Samos. 

18.  In  the  mean  time  Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
kept  his  army  in  ^tolia,  through  the  whole  of  the  winter  em- 
ployedy  partly,  in  succouring  his  allies,  partly,  in  ravaging  th« 
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landfl  of  those  whom  he  coold  not  sedace  to  his  side,  resolTed  to 
make  an  incarsion  on  the  territorj  of  king  Eomenes^  while  he^ 
at  a  great  distance  from  home,  was  assisting  the  Romans  and 
Rhodians,  in  attacks  on  the  maritime  parts  of  Ljda.     He  ad« 
vanced  with  hostile  standards,  first,  to  Elasa;  afterwards^  the  de- 
sign of  besieging  it  being  given  up,  having  wasted  the  oountiy 
in  a  hostile  manner,  he  led  his  armj  to  laj  si^e  to  Pergamns, 
the  capital  and  principal  fortress  of  the  kingdom.    Attains,  al 
first,  posting  advanced  guards  outside  the  citj,  and  sending 
oat  parties  of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  harassed  rather 
than  withstood  the  enemj.    But,  after  some  time,  having  dis- 
covered, in  slight  skirmishes,  that  he  was  not  a  match  for  the 
enemj  in  anj  respect,  he  drew  back  his  men  within  the  forti- 
fications, and  then  the  city  began  to  be  besieged.     Aboat 
this  time,  Antiochus,  leaving  Apamea  with  a  vast  army  com- 
pounded of  various  nations,  encamped  first  at  Sardis^  and 
afterwards  took  post  at  a  small  distance  from  the  camp  ci 
Sdeucus,  at  the  head  of  the  river  Caicus.     The  most  for- 
midable part  of  his  force  was  a  body  of  four  thousand  Giaols^ 
procured  for  hire :  these,  with  a  few  others  intermixed,  he 
detached,  with  (orders  to  waste  utterly  the  country  about  Per- 
gamus.     When  news  of  these  transactions  arrived  at  Samos, 
Eumenes  being  thus  recalled  by  a  war  in  his  own  dominions, 
sailed  with  his  fleet  to  Elsea ;  and  finding  there,  in  readiness^ 
some  light  troops  of  horse  and  foot,  he  took  them  for  an  es- 
cort, and  proceeded  directly  to  Pergamus,  before  the  enemy 
could  be  apprized  of  his  arrival,  or  could  put  themselves  in 
motion.     Then  again  skirmishes  began  to  take  place  in  the 
sallies,  Eumenes  undoubtedly  shrinking  from  the  risk  of  a . 
decisive  engagement.     In  a  few  days  after  the  combined  fleet 
of  the  Romans  and  Rhodians  came  from  Samos  to  Ehea,  to 
support  the  king.     When  information  was  brought  to  An- 
tiochus that  these  had  landed  troops  at  EUea,  and  that  so  many 
fleets  were  assembled  in  one  harbour,  and  at  the  same  time 
heard  that  the  consul,  with  his  army,  was  already  in  Mace> 
donia,  and  that  the  things  that  were  necessary  for  the  passage 
of  the  Hellespont  were  being  prepared,  he  judged  that  now 
was  the  time  for  negotiation,  before  he  should  be  pressed  on 
sea  and  land  at  once ;  and  with  this  view  he  chose  for  his 
camp  a  rising  ground  opposite  to  Ela^a.     Leaving  there  all 
the  infantry,  with  his  cavalry,  amounting  to  six  thousand^  he 
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went  down  into  the  plains,  which  laj  under  the  walls  of  the 
town,  having  despatched  a  herald  to  ^milius,  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  wished  to  treat  of  peace. 

19.  ^milius  sent  to  Pergamus  for  Eumenes,  and  desiring 
the  Rhodians  to  he  present,  held  a  council  on  the  message. 
The  Rhodians  were  not  averse  to  a  pacification ;  but  Eu- 
menes affirmed  that  **it  was  not  honourable  to  treat  of  peace 
at  that  time,  nor  could  an  end  be  put  to  the  thing.  For," 
said  he,  "  how  can  we,  shut  up  as  we  are,  within  our  walls,  and 
besi^ed,  with  honour  accept  terms  of  peace?  Op  to  whom 
shall  that  treaty  be  valid,  which  we  shall  conclude,  without 
the  presence  of  the  consul,  without  a  vote  of  the  senate,  and 
without  an  order  of  the  Roman  people  ?  For,  let  me  ask, 
supposing  the  matter  concluded  by  you,  would  you  immedi- 
ately go  home  to  Italy,  and  carry  away  your  fleet  and  army, 
or  would  you  wait  to  know  the  consul's  determination  on  the 
case;  what  the  senate  should  decree,  or  the  people  order? 
It  remains  therefore  that  you  must  stay  in  Asia,  that  your 
troops  being  led  back  again  into  winter  quarters,  the  war  being 
given  over,  must  exhaust  the  allies  in  furnishing  provisions ; 
and  then,  if  it  seem  fit  to  those  who  have  the  power  of  de- 
termining, we  must  begin  the  whole  war  anew,  which  we  are 
able,  with  the  aid  of  the  gods,  to  finish  before  winter,  if  no 
relaxation  from  our  present  vigorous  movements  is  made  by 
delay."  This  opinion  prevailed  ;  and  the  answer  given  to 
Antiochus  was,  that  they  could  not  treat  of  peace  before  the 
arrival  of  the  consul.  Antiochus,  peace  being  tried  for  in 
vain,  ravaged,  first,  the  territory  of  Elaea,  then  that  of  Per- 
gamus; and,  leaving  there  his  son  Seleucus,  marched  in  a 
hostile  manner  to  Adramyttium,  whence  be  proceeded  to  a 
rich  tract  of  country  called  the  Plain  of  Thebes,  a  city 
celebrated  in  one  of  Homer's  poems ;  and  in  no  other  place 
in  Asia  did  the  king's  soldiers  find  such  a  plenty  of  booty. 
At  the  same  time,  JGmilius  and  Eumenes  also,  sailing  round 
with  the  fleet,  came  to  Adramyttium,  to  protect  the  city. 

20.  By  chance,  at  this  time,  one  thousand  foot  with  one 
hundred  horse  came  to  Elaoa  from  Achaia,  Diophanes  being 
commander  of  all  these  forces  ;  whom,  on  their  landing, 
persons,  sent  by  Eumenes  to  meet  them,  conducted  by 
night  to  Pergamus.  Veterans  they  all  were,  well  skilled  in 
war ;  and  their  commander  was  a  disciple  of  Philopcemen, 
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the  most  consummate  general  among  the  Greeks  in  that  age. 
Thej  set  apart  two  dajs  to  give  rest  to  the  men  ard  horseSy 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  view  the  posts  of  the  enemj,  and  to 
learn  at  what  places,  and  what  times,  they  advanced  and  re- 
tired. The  king's  troops  generally  approached  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill  on  which  the  town  stands ;  so  that  the  plundering  in 
the  rear  was  unimpeded,  as  not  a  man  ever  sallied  out,  even 
to  throw  darts  from  a  distance,  against  their  guards.  Aflter 
that  they  were  once  driven  in,  and  with  fear  confined  them* 
selves  within  the  walls,  a  contempt  for  them  arises  among  the 
king's  troops,  and  consequently  negligence.  The  greater 
number  did  not  keep  their  horses  either  saddled  or  bridled ; 
while  few  remained  under  arms,  and  in  the  ranks ;  the  rest, 
slipping  away,  had  scattered  themselves  every  where  over  the 
entire  plain,  some  diverting  themselves  with  youthful  sports  and 
amusements,  others  eating  in  the  shade,  and  some  even  stretched 
on  the  ground  asleep.  Diophanes,  having  observed  aU  these 
particulars  from  the  lofty  city  of  Pergamus,  ordered  his  men 
to  take  arms,  and  to  be  ready  at  a  particular  gate.  He  himself 
went  to  Attains,  and  told  him  that  he  intended  to  attack  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy.  Attains  giving  his  consent  with  re« 
luctance,  as  he  saw  that  one  hundred  horse  must  fight  against 
six  hundred,  one  thousand  foot  against  four  thousand,  Dio- 
phanes then  marched  out  of  the  gate,  and  took  post  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  enemy's  guard,  waiting  his  opportunity. 
Both  the  people  in  Pergamus  thought  that  it  was  madness 
rather  than  daring,  and  the  enemy,  after  observing  his  party 
for  a  short  time,  as  soon  as  they  saw  no  movement  among 
them,  did  not  change  their  usual  negligence,  ridiculing  more- 
over the  smallness  of  their  number.  Diophanes  for  a  long 
time  kept  his  men  quiet,  as  if  they  had  been  brought  out 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  looking  about  them ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  their  ranks,  order- 
ing the  infantry  to  follow  as  fast  as  they  could,  he  himself, 
with  his  own  troop,  led  the  way  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry, 
and  pushing  on,  with  all  possible  speed,  made  a  sudden  charge 
on  the  enemy's  party,  while  a  shout  was  raised  by  every  horse- 
man and  footman  at  once.  Not  only  were  the  men  so  attacked 
terrified,  but  the  horses  also ;  and  when  they  broke  their  col- 
lars, they  caused  great  confusion  and  tumult  throughout.  A 
few  of  the  horses,  indeed,  stood  unafirighted ;  but  even  these 
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the  troopers  could  not  easily  saddle,  or  bridle,  or  mount ;  for 
the  Achaeans  struck  much  greater  terror  than  would  be  sup« 
posed  from  so  small  a  party  of  horse.  But  now  the  infantry, 
in  due  order  and  preparation,  assailed  the  enemy,  dispersed 
through  their  own  negligence,  and  almost  half  asleep ;  and 
slaughter  and  flight  ensued  in  every  part  of  the  plain.  Dio- 
phanes  pursued  the  runaways  as  far  as  he  could  with  safety, 
and  then  returned  into  garrison,  after  acquiring  very  great 
honour  for  the  Achaean  nation ;  for  not  only  the  men,  but  also 
the  women,  had  been  spectators  from  the  walls  of  Pergamus. 
21.  Next  day  the  enemy's  guard,  in  more  regular  and  or- 
derly condition,  pitched  their  camp  five  hundred  paces  farthei 
from  the  city,  and  the  Achaeans  marched  out  at  nearly  thi 
same  time  as  before,  and  to  the  same  place.  During  many 
hours,  both  parties  intently  awaited  the  assault,  as  if  it  were 
about  to  take  place  immediately.  When  it  was  not  far  from 
sun-set,  the  usual  time  of  their  returning  to  the  main  camp,  the 
king's  troops,  forming  in  close  order,  began  to  retire  in  a  body, 
arranged  for  a  march  rather  than  for  ,a  battle.  Diophanes 
did  not  stir  until  they  were  out  of  sight ;  and  then  he  rushed 
on  their  rear-guard  with  the  same  vehemence  as  before,  and 
again  excited  such  dismay  and  confusion,  that,  though  the 
hindmost  were  put  to  the  sword,  not  one  of  them  halted  to 
fight;  they  were  driven  into  tiieir  camp  in  confusion,  and 
scarcely  observing  any  order  in  their  march.  These  daring 
exertions  of  the  Achaeans  obliged  Seleucus  to  decamp,  and 
quit  the  territory  of  Pergamus.  Antiochus,  having  learned 
that  the  Romans  and  Eumenes  were  come  to  protect  Adra- 
myttium,  made  no  attempt  on  that  city,  but  ravaged  the  coun- 
try adjoining.  He  afterwards  reduced  Peraea,  a  colony  of 
Mityleneans ;  Cotton,  Corylenus,  Aphrodisias,  and  Crene, 
were  all  taken  at  the  first  assault.  Ue  then  returned  through 
Thyatira  to  Sardis.  Seleucus,  remaining  on  the  sea-coast,  was 
a  terror  to  one  party,  a  protection  to  the  other.  The  Roman 
fieet,  with  Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians,  retired,  first  to  Mity- 
lene,  and  then  to  Elasa,  whence  they  had  set  out.  On  their 
way  to  Phocaea,  they  put  in  at  an  island  called  Bachius ;  it 
is  near  the  city  of  Phocaea ;  and  when  they  had  plundered 
the  temples  and  statues,  which  they  had  before  spared,  (for 
the  island  was  surpassingly  adorned  with  them,)  they  then 
passed  over  to  the  city.     When  they^  having  divided  the 
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quarters  among  themselves,  assaulted  it,  and  saw  that  it  coald 
not  be  taken  by  arms  and  scaling-ladders,  without  regalar 
works  ;  after  that  a  reinforcement  of  three  thousand  soldiers, 
sent  bj  Antiochus,  had  got  into  the  city,  they  immediately 
broke  up  the  siege,  and  the  fleet  retired  to  the  island,  without 
having  effected  any  thing  more  than  the  devastation  of  the 
enemy's  country  in  the  neighbourhood. 

22.  It  was  then  resolved  that  Eumenes  should  return  home, 
and  make  every  necessary  preparation  for  the  passage  of  the 
consul  and  his  army  over  the  Hellespont  ;  and  that  the  Roman 
and  Rhodian  fleets  should  sail  back  to  Samos,  and  remain 
stationed  there,  that  Polyxenidas  might  not  make  any  move- 
ment from  Ephesus.  The  king  returned  to  Elasa,  the  Romans 
and  Rhodians  to  Samos.  There,  Marcus  ^milius,  brother 
of  the  praetor,  died.  After  his  obsequies  were  performed,  the 
Rhodians  sailed,  with  thirteen  of  their  own  ships,  one  Coan, 
and  one  Cnidian  quinquereme,  to  Rhodes,  in  order  that  they 
might  take  up  a  position  there,  against  a  fleet  which  was  re- 
ported to  be  coming  from  Syria.  Two  days  before  the  arrival 
of  Eudamus  and  the  fleet  from  Samos,  another  fleet  of  thirteen 
ships,  under  the  command  of  Pamphilidas,  had  been  sent  out 
against  the  same  Syrian  fleet  ;  and  taking  with  them  four 
ships,  which  had  been  left  to  protect  Caria,  they  relieved  from 
blockade  Daedala,  and  several  other  fortresses  of  Peraea,  which 
the  king's  troops  were  besieging.  It  was  determined  that 
Eudamus  should  put  to  sea  directly,  and  an  addition  of  six 
undecked  ships  was  made  to  his  fleet.  He  accordingly  set 
sail ;  and  using  all  possible  expedition,  overtook  the  first 
squadron  at  a  port  called  Magiste,  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded in  one  body  to  Phaselis,  resolving  to  wait  there  for 
the  enemy. 

23.  Phaselis  stands  on  the  confines  of  Lycia  and  Pam- 
philia  ;  it  projects  far  into  the  sea,  and  is  the  first  land  seen 
by  persons  coming  from  Cilicia  to  Rhodes,  and  from  hence 
ships  can  be  seen  at  a  great  distance.  For  this  reason,  chiefly, 
this  place  was  made  choice  of,  that  they  may  lie  in  the  way 
of  the  enemy's  fleet.  But  in  consequence  of  the  unwhole- 
someness  of  the  place,  and  of  the  season  of  the  year,  (for  it 
was  now  the  middle  of  summer,)  and  of  the  unusual  stench, 
diseases  began  to  spread  with  violence,  particularly  among 
the  rowers,  an  event  which  thev  did  not  foresee.   And  having 
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left  the  place  from  fear  of  this  pestilence,  when  they  were 
sailing  by  the  Pamphylian  bay,  their  fleet  putting  into  port  at 
the  river  Eurymedon,  they  hear  from  the  people  of  Aspendus, 
that  the  enemy  are  now  at  Sida.  The  king's  fleet  had  been 
the  slower  in  its  passage,  the  season  of  the  Etesiae  being 
opposed  to  them,  for  this  is  the  periodical  time  for  the  north- 
west winds.  The  Rhodians  had  thirty-two  quadriremes  and 
four  triremes.  In  the  king's  fleet  were  thirty-seven  ships  of 
the  larger  rates  ;  among  which  were  three  of  seven,  and  four 
of  six  banks  of  oars ;-  and  besides  these,  ten  triremes.  They 
discovered  too,  from  some  watch-tower,  that  the  Rhodians 
were  at  hand.  Both  fleets,  at  the  dawn  of  the  next  day, 
moved  out  of  port,  as  if  resolved  to  come  to  an  immediate 
engagement ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  Rhodians  passed  the  promon- 
tory that  stretches  into  the  deep  from  Sida,  they  descried  the 
enemy,  and  were  observed  by  them.  On  the  king's  side^ 
Hannibal  had  the  command  of  the  left  squadron,  which 
stretched  away  seaward;  Apollonius,  one  of  the  nobles,  had 
the  command  of  the  right,  and  they  had  their  sh'ps  already 
formed  in  a  line  a-head.  The  Rhodians  approached  in  a  long 
line.  First  was  the  admiral's  ship,  with  Eudamus  in*  it ; 
Chariclitus  brought  up  the  rear;  and  Pamphilidas  com* 
manded  the  centre  division.  When  Eudamus  saw  the  enemy's 
line  formed  and  ready  for  battle,  he  pushed  out  towards  the 
main,  ordering  the  ships  that  followed  to  form,  regularly,  as 
they  came  up,  in  line  of  battle.  This  caused  confusion  at 
flrst ;  for  he  had  not  stretched  out  to  the  main  far  enough 
for  the  line  of  all  the  ships  to  form  in  the  direction  of  the 
land,  and  he  himself  hurrjring  on  with  precipitation,  with 
only  five  ships,  engaged  with  Hannibal;  the  rest,  having 
received  orders  to  form  their  line,  did  not  come  up.  The  rear 
division  had  no  room  left  for  it  next  to  the  land ;  and,  while 
they  were  in  disorder,  the  fight  was  already  begun  on  the 
nght  against  Hannibal. 

24.  But  the  goodness  of  their  ships,  and  the  expertness  of 
their  men  in  nautical  business,  quickly  freed  the  Rhodians 
from  all  embarrassment.  They  pushed  otit  hastily  towards 
the  main,  and  each  made  room  next  the  land  for  the  one 
immediately  behind ;  and  when  any  made  a  stroke  with  its 
beak  against  a  ship  of  the  enemy,  it  either  shattered  its  prow, 
or  swept  off  its  oars;  or  passing  by  it  in  the  clear  spaiSe 
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between  the  vessels,  made  an  attack  on  its  stem.  One  of  ibe 
king's  seven-banked  ships  being  sank  with  one  stroke^  bj  a 
Rhodian  vessel  of  mach  smaller  size,  discouraged  them  very 
mack  Therefore  the  right  wing  of  the  enemj  was  now  un- 
doubtedly verging  to  flight  Hannibal,  in  the  open  set,  hy 
means  chiefly  of  his  superior  number  of  ships,  pressed  haid 
on  Eudamus,  who  surpassed  him  in  every  other  respect :  and 
he  would  have  surrounded  him  were  it  not  that,  on  the  signal 
being  given  from  the  admiral's  fleet,  (by  which  it  is  usual  to 
collect  together  the  fleet  when  dispersed,)  all  the  ships  which 
had  conquered  on  the  right  wing  came  speedily  to  hear  aid  to 
their  own  party.  This  made  Hannibal  himself,  with  all  his 
division,  betake  themselves  to  flight;  while 'the  Rhodians 
could  not  pursue,  because  their  rowers  being  most  of  them 
sick,  were  therefore  the  sooner  wearied.  When  they  were 
recruiting  their  strength  with  food  on  the  sea  where  they 
brought  to,  Eudamus,  observing  the  enemy  towing,  by  means 
of  their  open  vessels,  several  damaged  and  crippled  ships,  and 
seeing  little  more  than  twenty  that  were  going  off  uniiguredi 
commanded  silence  from  the  castle  of  the  commander's  ship^ 
and  then  called  out,  **  Arise,  and  feast  your  eyes  with  an  ex- 
traordinary sight."  They  all  started  up,  and  perceiving  the 
disorderly  flight  of  the  enemy,  cried  out,  almost  with  one 
voice,  that  they  ought  to  pursue.  Eudamus's  ship  was  bulged 
in  many  places ;  he  therefore  ordered  Pamphilidas  and  Chari- 
clitns  to  pursue  as  far  as  they  should  think  it  safe.  They, 
accordingly,  pursued  for  a  considerable  time :  but  after  that 
Hannibal  make-in  close  to  the  land,  fearing  to  be  wind-bound 
on  an  enemy's  coast,  they  steered  back  to  Eudamus,  and  with 
difliculty  towed  to  Pbaselis  a  captured  seven-banked  ship^ 
which  had  been  damaged  in  the  beginning  of  the  engagement 
They  then  sailed  home  to  Rhodes,  not  so  much  exulting  in 
their  victory  as  blaming  one  another  because  the  entire  fleet  had 
not  been  taken  or  sunk,  when  it  could  have  been  done.  Han- 
nibal, disheartened  by  the  loss  of  this  one  battle,  did  not  even 
then  dare  to  sail  past  the  coast  of  Lycia,  though  he  wished  to 
join  the  king's  main  fleet  as  soon  as  possible.  And  that  this 
action  might  not  be  unimpeded,  the  Rhodians  sent  Chariclitus 
with  twenty  ships  of  war  to  Patara  and  the  harbour  of 
Megiste.  They  then  ordered  Eudamus,  with  seven  of  the 
largest  vessels  belonging  to  the  fleet  which  he  had  com* 
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manded,  to  rejoin  the  Romans  at  Samos,  and  to  endeavour  by 
every  argument,  and  by  all  his  influence,  to  prevail  on  the 
Romans  to  besiege  Patara. 

25,  Now  first  of  all  the  intelligence  of  the  victory,  and 
subsequently  the  arrival  of  the  Rhodians,  caused  great  joy  to 
the  Romans,  and  it  appeared  to  them  that  if  that  anxiety  was 
taken  away  from  the  Rhodians,  they  would  when  at  leisure  ren- 
der the  seas  of  that  country  safe.  But  the  march  of  Antiochus 
from  Sardis  did  not  allow  them  to  quit  the  guard  of  Ionia  and 
^olia,  lest  the  maritime  cities  should  be  crushed  by  his  arms. 
However,  they  sent  Pamphilidas,  with  four  decked  ships,  to 
join  the  fleet  which  was  at  Patara.  Antiochus  not  only  col- 
lected aids  from  the  states  that  lay  around,  but  also  sent 
to  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  ambassadors  and  letters,  in 
which  he  inveighed  against  the  pressing  of  the  Romans  into 
Asia.  "  They  were  coming,"  he  said,  "  to  abolish  all  kingly 
governments  ;  so  that  there  should  be  no  empire  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  save  that  of  Rome.  Philip  and  Nabis  were  sub- 
dued :  he  was  the  third  object  of  attack.  Thus  the  confla- 
gration would  spread,  without  interruption,  from  one  to 
another,  as  each  lay  nearest  to  the  one  last  ruined,  until  it 
enveloped  them  all.  From  him  there  was  but  one  step  to 
Bithynia,  now  that  Eumenes  had  submitted  to  voluntary  servi- 
tude." Though  Prusias  was  greatly  affected  by  these  observa- 
tions, his  mind  was  relieved  from  all  such  doubts  by  a  letter 
from  Scipio,  the  consul,  and  still  more  so  by  one  from  his  brother 
Africanus,  who,  besides  urging  the  invariable  practice  of  the 
Roman  people  of  augmenting,  by  every  honourable  addition, 
the  grandeur  of  kings  in  alliance  with  them,  by  instances  taken 
from  his  own  family,  induced  Prusias  to  earn  their  friendship. 
"  The  petty  chieftains  in  Spain,"  he  said,  "who  had  been  re- 
ceived into  alliance,  he  had  left  kings.  Masinissa  he  had  not 
only  re-established  in  his  father's  kingdom,  but  had  put  him 
in  possession  of  that  of  Syphax,  by  whom  he  had  been  for- 
merly dethroned :  so  that  he  was,  at  the  present,  not  only  by 
far  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  in  Africa,  but  equal, 
both  in  dignity  and  strength,  to  any  monarch  in  any  part  of 
the  world.  Philip  and  Nabis,  avowed  enemies,  were  con- 
quered in  war  by  Titus  Quintius;  nevertheless,  they  were 
left  in  possession  of  their  kingdoms.  Philip  even  had  the  tri- 
bute remitted  to  him  last  year^  and  his  son,  who  was  a 
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hostage,  restored.  Through  the  indulgence  of  the  Romin 
commanders,  he  had  also  got  possession  of  aeyeml  states 
bejond  the  boundaries  of  Macedonia.  As  to  Nabis,  he  might 
have  remained  in  the  same  honourable  rank,  had  not  first  his 
own  madness,  and  afterwards  the  treachery  of  the  ^toHani^ 
brought  him  to  ruin."  The  king's  resolution  was  especiallj 
confirmed  after  that  Caius  Livius,  who  had  commanded  tlM 
fleet  as  praetor,  came  to  him  as  ambassador  from  Rome,  and  in* 
formed  him  how  much  better  hope  the  Romans  had  of  success 
than  Antiochus ;  and  how  much  more  sacred  and  lasting  an 
alliance  with  them  would  be. 

26.  Antiochus,  after  he  lost  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with 
Prusias,  went  from  Sardis  to  Ephesus,  to  review  the  fieet 
which  was  fitted  out,  and  lay  there  ready,  for  several 
months ;  rather  because  he  saw  it  impossible,  with  his  land 
forces,  to  make  any  stand  against  the  Roman  army  and  its 
commanders,  the  two  Scipios,  than  that  his  naval  f(»t»  by 
itself  had  ever  been  tried  by  him  successfully,  or  afforded  at 
this  juncture  any  great  or  well-grounded  confidence.  Yet 
there  was  an  incentive  to  hope  on  the  present  occasion ;  for 
he  had  heard  that  a  large  portion  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  was  at 
Patara,  and  that  king  Eumenes  had  gone  to  the  Hellespoht, 
with  all  his  ships,  to  meet  the  consul.  Besides,  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  at  Samos,  on  an  opportunity  pre- 
pared by  treachery,  inspired  some  degree  of  confidence. 
Relying  on  these  things,  he  sent  Polyxenidas  with  orders  to 
try,  at  all  events,  the  fortune  of  a  naval  engagement ;  while 
he  himself  marched  his  land  forces  to  Notium.  This  town, 
which  belongs  to  Colophon,  stands  close  to  the  sea,  and  is 
distant  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  He  wished  to 
get  this  city  into  his  power,  because  it  was  so  near  to  Ephesus 
that  nothing  could  be  done  there,  on  sea  or  land,  that  was  not 
open  to  the  view  of  the  Colophonians,  and,  through  them, 
instantly  made  known  to  the  Romans;  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  latter,  having  heard  of  the  siege,  would 
bring  their  fleet  from  Samos  to  the  relief  of  an  ally,  which 
would  give  Polyicenidas  an  opportunity  of  coming  to  action. 
He  therefore  began  to  lay  regular  siege  to  the  city,  making 
his  approaches  at  the  same  time  on  the  two  sides  next  the 
sea ;  in  both  places  he  joined  his  engines  and  mounds  to 
the  wall,  and  brought  up  the  rams  under  covered  gallefieSf 
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Bj  which  dangers  the  Colophonians  heing  terrified,  sent  en^ 
vojs  to  Lucius  ^milius,  at  Samos,  imploring  the  protection 
of  the  praetor  and  people  of  Rome.  His  lying  so  long  inactive 
at  Samos  offended  ^milius,  thinking  nothing  more  improbable 
than  that  Polyxenidas,  whom  he  had  twice  challenged  in  vain 
to  fight,  should  ever  offer  him  battle  ;  and  he  considered  it  as 
dishonourable,  that  the  fleet  of  Eumenes  should  assist  the  con- 
sul in  conveying  the  legions  into  Asia,  that  he  should  be  fet- 
tered by  bearing  to  the  besieged  Colophon  an  assistance  des- 
tined to  have  an  uncertain  end.  Eudamus,  the  Rhodian,  (who 
had  before  prevailed  upon  him  to  stay  at  Samos,  when  he 
wished  to  go  to  the  Hellespont,)  with  all  the  other  officers, 
pressed  him  to  comply,  representing  "  how  much  more  eligible 
it  would  be,  either  to  relieve  confederates  from  a  siege,  or  to 
vanquish  that  fleet  which  he  had  vanquished  before,  and  to 
take  from  the  enemy  the  entire  possession  of  the  sea,  than,  de- 
serting his  allies,  and  delivering  Asia  to  Antiochus  by  land 
and  sea,  to  depart  from  his  own  part  of  the  war  to  the  Helles- 
pont, when  the  fleet  of  Eumenes  was  sufficient  for  that  sta- 
tion." 

27.  They  accordingly,  having  set  sail  from  Samos  in  quest  of 
provisions,  their  stock  being  consumed,  were  preparing  to  pass 
over  to  Chios.  Samos  served  as  a  granary  to  the  Romans, 
and  thither  all  the  store-ships  sent  from  Rome  directed  their 
course.  When  they  had  sailed  round  from  the  city  to  the 
back  of  the  island,  which  looks  northward  towards  Chios  and 
Erythrae,  and  were  preparing  to  cross  over,  the  praetor  is  in- 
formed by  a  letter,  that  a  vast  quantity  of  com  had  arrived 
at  Chios,  from  Italy ;  but  that  the  vessels  laden  with  wine 
were  detained  by  storms.  At  the  same  time  accounts  were 
received,  that  the  people  of  Teos  had  furnished  large' supplies 
of  provisions  to  the  king's  fleet,  and  had  promised  five  thou- 
sand vessels  of  wine.  On  this  the  praetor  immediately  changed 
his  course,  and  steered  away  to  Teos,  resolved  either  to  make 
use  of  the  provisions  prepared  for  the  enemy,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  inhabitants,  or  to  treat  them  as  foes.  When  they 
had  turned  their  prows  to  the  land,  about  fifteen  vessels  ap- 
peared in  sight  near  Myonnesus,  which  the  praetor  at  first 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  king's  fleet,  and  hastened  to  pursue. 
It  appeared  afterwards,  that  they  were  piratical  cutters  and 
galleys.     They,  having  ravaged  the  sea-coast  of  Chios,  re- 
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turning  with  booty  of  every  kind,  betook  themselves  to  flight 
when  they  saw  the  fleet  on  the  open  sea.  They  had  mach 
the  advantage  in  swiftness,  their  galleys  being  lighter  and  con- 
structed for  the  purpose,  and  were  nearer  the  land ;  therefore 
before  the  fleet  could  overtake  them,  they  made  their  escape  to 
Myonnesus.  And  the  praetor,  unacquainted  with  the  places 
followed  in  expectation  of  forcing  their  ships  from  it  out  of 
the  harbour.  Myonnesus  is  a  promontory  between  Teoe  and 
Samos.  It  consists  of  a  hill  rising  from  a  pretty  large  base  to 
a  sharp  top,  in  the  shape  of  an  obelisk.  From  the  land  it  has 
access  by  a  narrow  path  towards  the  sea,  cliffs  undermined  by 
the  waves  terminate  it,  so  that  in  some  places  the  superim* 
pending  rocks  project  beyond  the  vessels  that  lie  at  anchor. 
The  ships  not  daring  to  approach  lest  they  should  be  exposed 
to  the  weapons  of  the  pirates,  who  stood  above  on  the  clifb, 
wasted  the  day  to  no  purpose.  At  length,  after  they  had  de- 
sisted from  this  useless  undertaking  a  little  before  night,  they 
the  next  day  reached  Teos.  Here  the  praetor,  after  mooring 
in  the  port  at  the  back  of  the  city,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
Geraesticum,  sent  out  the  soldiers  to  ravage  the  land  about  the 
city. 

28.  The  Teians,  as  these  ravages  passed  under  their  eyes, 
sent  deputies  to  the  Roman  commander,  carrying  fillets,  and 
other  badges  of  suppliants.  And  when  they  were  exculpating 
their  state  from  every  hostile  act  or  word  against  the  Romans, 
he  strongly  charged  them  with  "  having  assisted  the  enemy's 
fleet  with  provisions,  and  with  having  promised  a  quantity  of 
wine  to  Polyxenidas."  He  further  told  them,  that  "  if  they 
would  furnish  the  same  supplies  to  the  Roman  fleet,  he  would 
recall  his  troops  from  plundering ;  otherwise,  he  would  treat 
them  as  enemies."  When  the  deputies  carried  back  this  dis* 
tressing  answer,  the  people  were  summoned  to  an  assembly 
by  the  magistrates,  to  consult  on  what  they  should  do.  It 
happened  that  Polyicenidas,  who  had  sailed  with  the  king's 
fleet  from  Colophon,  after  he  heard  that  the  Romans  had  lef^ 
Samos  and  pursued  the  pirates  to  Myonnesus,  and  that  they  were 
laying  waste  the  lands  of  the  Teians,  and  that  their  fleet  lay 
in  the  harbour  of  G^raesticus,  cast  anchor,  in  a  retired  harbour 
of  an  island  called  by  the  sailors  Macris,  opposite  to  Myon* 
nesus.  Then  from  his  neighbouring  position,  exploring  wlia! 
his  enemies  were  doing,  at  first  he  was  in  great  hopes  of  van 
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quishing  the  Roman  fleet  here,  in  like  manner  as  he  had  van- 
quished the  Rhodian  at  Samos,  by  besetting  the  narrow 
entrance  at  the  mouth  of  the  port.  Nor  is  the  nature  of  the 
place  unlike:  by  the  promontories  advancing  towards  each 
other,  the  harbour  is  enclosed  in  such  a  manner,  that  two 
Ahips  can  scarcely  go  out  together.  Polyxenidas  intended  to 
seize  this  narrow  pass  in  the  night ;  and,  while  ten  ships  stood 
at  each  of  the  promontories,  to  attack,  from  the  right  and  left 
both  sides  of  the  enemy's  fleet  sailing  out,  having  landed  his 
armed  men  from  the  fleet,  as  he  had  done  at  Panormus,  to 
overpower  the  Romans  on  land  and  sea  at  once.  And  this 
design  would  not  have  been  formed  by  him  in  vain,  had  it  not 
appeared  to  the  Romans  better  for  receiving  the  provisions, 
when  the  Teians  had  promised  to  execute  their  commands,  that 
the  fleet  should  pass  into  that  harbour,  which  is  before  the  city. 
It  is  said,  also,  that  Eudamus,  the  Rhodian,  had  pointed  out 
the  fault  of  the  outer  harbour,  when  two  ships  broke  their  oars 
locked  together  in  the  narrow  entrance.  Among  other  mo- 
tives, this  too  induced  the  praetor  to  remove  his  fleet,  because 
there  was  danger  from  the  land,  as  Antiochus  kept  his  camp 
not  far  from  it. 

29.  When  the  fleet  was  brought  round  to  the  city,  all  being 
ignorant  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  both  soldiers  and  sail- 
ors went  on  shore  to  divide  the  provisions,  and  the  wine  par- 
ticularly, among  the  ships ;  when,  about  mid-day,  a  peasant 
happened  to  be  brought  before  the  praetor,  who  told  him,  that 
the  enemy's  fleet  was  lying  at  the  island  of  Macris  these  two 
days ;  and  that,  a  little  while  ago,  some  of  them  were  observed 
to  be  in  motion,  as  if  preparing  to  sail.  Greatly  alarmed  at 
this  unexpected  event,  the  praetor  ordered  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  to  call  in  such  as  might  have  straggled  into  the  country, 
and  sent  the  tribunes  into  the  city,  to  hasten  the  soldiers  and 
sailors  on  board.  The  confusion  was  not  less  than  if  the  place 
were  on  fire,  or  taken  by  an  enemy ;  some  running  to  call  out 
•the  men ;  others  hurrying  to  the  ships,  while  the  orders  of  the 
officers  were  confounded  by  irregular  shouts,  amid  which  the 
trumpets  raised  their  din,  until  at  length  the  crowd  collected 
at  the  ships.  Here  scarcely  could  each  know  his  own  ship, 
or  make  his  way  through  the  tumult ;  and  the  disorder  would 
probably  have  been  productive  of  much  mischief,  on  land  and 
sea,  had  not  ^milius,  in  the  commander's  ship,  sailed  out  first 
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into  the  main ;  where,  receiving  those  following,  he  pat  each 
into  its  own  place,  so  as  to  form  a  line  abreast :  and  Eudamua, 
with  the  Ehodian  fleet,  waited  at  the  shore,  that  the  men 
might  be  embarked  without  confusion,  and  that  every  ship 
might  leave  the  harbour  as  soon  as  it  was  readj.  By  these 
means,  the  toremost  division  formed  under  the  eye  of  the  praetor, 
while  the  rear  was  brought  up  by  the  Rhodians ;  and  then 
the  whole  line,  in  as  regular  order  as  if  within  sight  of  the 
foe,  advanced  into  the  open  sea.  They  were  between  Myon- 
nesus  and  the  promontory  of  Corycus,  when  they  first  got 
sight  of  the  enemy.  The  king's  fleet,  which  was  coming  in 
a  long  line,  with  only  two  vessels  abreast,  then  formed  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle,  stretching  out  their  left  division  so 
far,  as  that  it  might  enclose  the  right  of  the  Romans.  When 
Eudamus,  who  commanded  in  the  rear,  perceived  that  the 
Romans  could  not  form  an  equal  front,  but  were  just  on  the 
point  of  being  surrounded,  he  pushed  up  his  ships.  They 
were  Rhodians,  by  far  the  fastest  sailers  of  any  of  the  fleet ; 
and  having  filled  up  the  deficiency  in  the  extent  of  the  line^ 
he  opposed  his  own  ship  to  the  commander's,  on  board  of 
which  was  Polyxenidas. 

30.  Now  the  entire  fleets  in  every  part  were  engaged  in  ac* 
tion.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  eighty  ships  were  fighting, 
of  which  twenty-two  were  Rhodian.  The  enemy's  fleet  con- 
sisted of  eighty-nine  ships,  and  they  had  of  the  largest  rates, 
three  of  six,  and  two  of  seven  banks.  In  the  strength  of  the 
vessels,  and  valour  of  the  soldiers,  the  Romans  had  greatly 
the  advantage  of  the  king's  party,  as  had  the  Rhodians  in  the 
activity  of  their  vessels,  the  skill  of  the  pilots,  and  the  dex- 
terity of  the  rowers.  However,  those  which  carried  fire  before 
them  were  the  greatest  terror  to  the  enemy :  and  what  was  the 
sole  cause  of  their  preservation  when  they  were  surrounded 
at  Panormus,  proved  here  the  principal  means  of  victory.  For 
when  the  king's  ships,  through  fear  of  the  fire,  had  turned  aside, 
in  order  to  avoid  at  the  same  time  encountering  the  enemy's 
prow  with  their  own,  they  could  not  strike  their  antagonist 
with  the  beaks,  but  exposed  the  side  of  their  ships  to  his 
strokes ;  and  if  any  did  venture  an  encounter,  it  was  imme- 
diately overspread  with  the  fire  that  was  poured  in;  while 
the  men  were  more  alarmed  at  the  fire  than  the  battle.  How- 
ever, the  bravery  of  the  soldiers,  as  is  generally  the  case^ 
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chiefly  availed  in  deciding  the  battle.  For  the  Romans,  having 
broke  through  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line,  tacked  about 
and  fell  upon  the  rear  of  the  division  which  was  engaged 
with  the  Rhodians ;  and,  in  an  instant  of  time,  both  Anti- 
ochus's  centre  division,  and  the  ships  on  the  left,  were  sur- 
rounded and  sunk.  The  squadron  on  the  right,  which  was 
still  entire,  was  terrified  rather  by  the  disaster  of  thpir  friends, 
than  by  any  immediate  danger  threatening  themselves ;  but, 
when  they  saw  the  others  surrounded,  and  Polyxenidas's  ship 
deserting  its  associates,  and  sailing  away,  having  quickly 
hoisted  their  topsails,  they  betook  themselves  to  flight,  (and 
they  steering  for  Ephesus  had  a  favourable  wind,)  having  lost 
forty-two  ships  in  that  battle ;  of  which  thirteen  struck,  and 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans ;  the  rest  were  burned  or 
sunk.  Two  Roman  ships  were  shattered,  and  several  were 
much  damaged.  One  Rhodian  vessel  was  taken  by  an  ex- 
traordinary casualty ;  for,  on  its  striking  a  Sidonian  ship  with 
its  beak,  its  anchor,  thrown  out  by  the  force  of  the  shock, 
caught  fast  hold  of  the  other's  prow  with  its  fluke,  as  if  it 
were  a  grappling-iron  thrown  in.  Great  confusion  ensuing 
thereon,  when  the  Rhodians,  who  wished  to  disengage  them- 
selves from  the  enemy,  pulled  back,  its  cable  being  dragged 
forcibly,  and  at  the  same  time  entangled  with  the  oars,  swept 
off*  one  side  of  them.  The  very  ship,  which,  when  struck, 
had  grappled  with  it,  took  the  Rhodian  galley  in  its  weakened 
state.  The  naval  battle  at  Myonnesus  was  fought  principally 
in  this  manner. 

31.  By  which  Antiochus  being  terrified,  because,  as  he  was 
driven  from  the  possession  of  the  sea,  he  despaired  of  being 
able  to  defend  his  distant  possessions,  ordered  the  garrison  to 
be  withdrawn  from  Lysimachia,  which  plan  was  ill  devised, 
as  the  event  subsequently  proved,  lest  it  should  be  there  cut 
off*  by  the  Romans.  As  it  was  easy  for  him,  not  only  to  defend 
Lysimachia  from  the  first  attack  of  the  Romans,  but  to  pro- 
tract the  siege  through  the  whole  winter ;  and  by  thus  pro- 
longing the  time,  to  reduce  the  besiegers  to  the  extremity  of 
want ;  and  in  the  mean  time  try  the  hope  of  peace,  as  oppor- 
tunities should  present  themselves.  But,  after  the  defeat  at 
sea,  he  not  only  gave  up  Lysimachia,  but  even  raised  the  siege 
of  Colophon,  and  retired  to  Sardis.  Here,  bending  all  his 
thoughts  to  one  single  object,  that  of  meeting  the  enemy  in 
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the  field,  he  sent  into  Cappadocia,  to  Ariarathea^  to  nqoeit 
assistance,  and  to  every  other  place  within  his  power,  to  col* 
lect  forces.  iKniilius  Rp^illus,  at\er  his  victory  at  aeai  pro- 
ceeded to  p]phesii»},  havinr;  drawn  up  his  ships  before  the 
harbour,  when  he  hud  extortinl  from  the  enemy  a  final  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  huvinj?  surrendered  the  dominion  of 
the  sea,  sailed  to  Chios,  to  which  he  had  directed  his  coarse 
from  Samos,  before  the  sea-Gght.  As  soon  as  he  had  refitted 
the  ships  that  had  been  damaged  in  the  battle,  he  sent  off 
Lucius  yEmilius  Scaurus,  with  thirty  others,  to  the  Helles- 
ixjnt,  to  transport  the  army ;  and  decorating  the  Rhodian 
vessels  with  naval  spoils,  and  allowing  them  a  part  of  the 
lK>oty,  he  ordered  them  to  return  home.  The  Rhodians  ener- 
getically took  the  lead,  and  proceeded  to  assist  in  transporting 
the  consul's  forces,  and  when  tliey  had  completed  that  service 
al?o,  then  at  length  returned  to  Rhodes.  The  Roman  fleet 
sailed  from  Chios  to  Phocasa.  This  city  stands  at  the  bottom 
of  a  bay,  and  is  of  an  oblong  shai)e.  The  wall  encompasses  a 
space  of  two  miles  and  a  Imlf  in  length,  and  then  contracts 
on  both  sides  into  a  very  narrow  wedge-like  form,  which  place 
they  call  Lampter  (or  the  light-house).  The  breadth  here 
extends  one  thousand  two  hundred  paces ;  and  a  tongue  of 
land  stretching  out  about  a  mile  into  the  sea,  divides  the  bay 
nearly  in  the  middle,  as  if  with  a  line ;  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  it  has  two  very  safe 
liarbours,  turned  to  each  side.  The  one  that  fronts  the  south 
they  call  Naustathnios,  (the  station  for  ships,)  from  thecircam- 
stanco  of  its  being  capable  of  containing  a  vast  namber  of 
ships ;  the  other  is  close  to  Lampter. 

32.  When  the  Roman  fleet  had  taken  possession  of  these 
very  safe  harbours,  the  praetor  thought  proper,  before  he  at- 
tempted the  fortifications,  either  by  escalade  or  works,  that 
persons  should  be  sent  to  sound  the  disposition  of  the  magis- 
trates and  principal  people  in  the  place :  when  he  saw  them 
obstinate,  he  determined  to  attack  the  city  in  two  places  at 
the  same  time.  One  part  was  thinly  occupied  by  private 
dwellings,  temples  of  the  gods  occupying  a  great  deal  of  the 
ground.  In  that  part  first,  having  brought  up  the  batter- 
ing-ram, he  began  to  shake  the  wall  and  towers ;  and  when 
the  multitude  within  ran  thither  to  defend  that  spot,  the  bat- 
tering-rams were  applied  in  tlie  oilier  quarter,  and  the  walls 
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wer3  now  knocked  down  in  both  places.  On  the  fall  of  which, 
when  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  were  making  an  assault  over 
the  scattered  masses  of  ruins,  others  attempted  to  scale  walls ; 
the  townsmen  made  such  an  obstinate  resistance,  as  plainly 
showed  that  they  had  a  firmer  dependence  on  their  arms  and 
courage,  than  on  their  fortifications.  The  praetor,  compelled 
by  the  danger  of  the  soldiers,  sounded  a  retreat,  that  he  might 
not  expose  them  incautious  to  his  opponents,  maddened  with 
despair  and  rage.  The  fighting  being  ended,  the  besieged 
.  did  not,  even  then,  think  of  rest ;  but  all  hastened  from  every 
quarter,  to  strengthen  the  walls,  and  to  raise  new  ones  in  the 
place  of  those  that  had  been  demolished.  While  they  were 
busily  employed  in  this  manner,  Quintus  Antonius,  being 
sent  by  the  praetor,  came  to  them,  who,  after  having  blamed 
their  obstinacy,  assured  them  that  "  the  Romans  were  more 
anxious  than  they  were  themselves  that  the  battle  should 
not  be  carried  on  to  the  destruction  of  the  city.  If  they  would 
desist  from  their  madness,  -^milius  would  allow  them  to  ca- 
pitulate on  the  same  terms  on  which  they  had  formerly  surren- 
dered to  Caius  Livius."  When  they  heard  this,  having  taken 
five  days'  time  to  deliberate,  and  having  in  the  mean  time 
tried  the  hope  of  aid  from  Antiochus,  after  that  the  ambassa- 
dors sent  to  the  king  had  brought  back  word  that  there  was 
no  aid  in  him,  they  opened  their  gates,  stipulating  that  they 
should  suffer  nothing  hostile.  When  the  troops  were  march- 
ing into  the  city,  and  the  praetor  had  proclaimed  that  it  was 
his  pleasure  that  the  surrendered  townsmen  should  be  spared, 
there  arose  an  universal  clamour,  "  that  it  was  shameful  that 
the  Phocaeans,  who  had  never  been  faithful  to  any  alliance, 
and  had  always  been  bitter  in  enmity,  should  escape  with 
impunity."  After  which  words,  as  if  a  signal  had  been  given 
by  the  praetor,  they  ran,  in  parties,  every  way,  to  plunder  the 
city,  ^milius,  at  first,  began  to  resist,  and  call  them  back, 
saying,  that  "  towns  taken  by  storm,  and  not  such  as  sur- 
rendered, were  plundered ;  and  that,  even  with  regard  to 
the  former,  the  determination  lay  with  the  commander,  not 
with  the  soldiers."  But  rage  and  avarice  were  too  strong  for 
his  authority  ;  wherefore,  despatching  heralds  through  all 
parts  of  the  city,  he  ordered,  that  all  persons  of  free  condition 
should  come  to  him  in  the  forum,  that  they  should  not  be 
injured :  and  in  all  things  which  were   in  his  power,   the 
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promise  of  the  pnetor  was  observed.  He  restored  to  them 
their  citj,  their  lands,  and  their  laws ;  and,  as  the  winter  now 
approached,  he  chose  the  harbour  of  Phocaea  for  his  fleet  to 
pass  the  winter  in. 

33.  About  the  same  time  it  was  announced  to  the  consul,  as 
he  was  marching  along  the  frontiers  of  the  ^nians  and  Maron- 
ites,  that  the  king's  fleet  was  conquered  at  Myonnesus,  and  that 
Lysimachia  was  evacuated  by  its  garrison.  This  latter  event 
gave  much  more  satisfaction  than  even  the  success  at  sea; 
especially  after  they  came  thitlier,  and  were  hospitably  re- 
ceived in  the  city,  filled  with  provisions  of  all  sorts,  as  if  pro- 
vided for  the  arrival  of  the  army ;  when,  in  besieging  the  city, 
they  had  anticipated  extreme  want  and  hardship.  There  they 
made  a  halt  for  a  few  days,  that  the  baggage  and  sick  might 
overtake  them,  who,  overcome  by  diseases,  or  the  length  of 
the  way,  had  been  leflt  behind  in  all  the  forts  of  Thrace. 
When  all  had  joined,  they  began  again  their  march  through 
the  Chersonese,  and  arrived  at  the  Ilellespont ;  where  every 
thing  requisite  for  their  passage  having  been  previously  gai 
ready,  by  the  care  of  king  Eumencs,  they  crossed  over,  with- 
out confusion,  as  if  to  friendly  shores,  no  one  opposing,  and 
the  ships  putting  in  at  several  diflercnt  places.  This  raised 
to  a  high  degree  the  spirits  of  the  Romans,  who  saw  the  pas- 
sage into  Asia  left  open  to  them ;  which  thing  they  supposed 
would  cost  them  a  severe  struggle.  They  afterwards  remained 
encamped  a  considerable  time  at  the  Hellespont,  because  it 
happened  to  be  a  period  too  holy  for  marching,  during  which 
the  sacred  shields  are  moved.  The  same  festival  had  se- 
parated Publius  Scipio  from  the  army,  as  the  religious  cere- 
mony was  more  incumbent  on  him,  because  he  was  one  of 
the  Salian  priests ;  and  he  himself  was  a  source  of  delay,  till 
he  overtook  the  rest  of  the  army. 

34.  In  the  mean  time  an  ambassador  came  from  Antiochos 
to  the  camp, — Heraclides,  a  Byzantian,  having  mandates  con- 
cerning peace.  The  delay  and  tardiness  of  the  Romans 
gave  him  great  hope  that  this  might  be  attained  ;  for  he  had 
imagined,  that  as  soon  as  they  set  foot  in  Asia,  thej  would 
advance  in  a  rapid  march  against  the  king.  He  resolved, 
however,  not  to  address  himself  to  the  consul  until  he  had 
first  applied  to  Publius  Scipio,  and  instructions  to  that  eflect 
were  given  him  by  the  king.     In  him  he  had  the  greatest 
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ope,  besides  that  his  greatness  of  soul,  and  the  fulness  of 
.is  glory,  tended  very  much  to  make  him  inclined  to  peace, 
and  it  was  known  to  all  nations  what  sort  of  a  conqueror  he 
had  been,  both  in  Spain  and  afterwards  in  Africa ;  and  also 
because  his  son  was  then  a  prisoner  with  Antiochus.  Where, 
and  when,  and  by  what  accident  he  became  a  prisoner,  is,  like 
very  many  other  things,  not  ascertained  among  writers.  Some 
say,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  as  he  was  going  from 
Chalcis  to  Oreum,  he  was  intercepted  by  some  of  the  king's 
ships ;  others,  that  after  the  army  came  into  Asia,  he  was  sent 
with  a  troop  of  Fregellans  to  Antiochus's  camp,  to  gain  intelli- 
gence ;  that  on  the  cavalry  sallying  out  against  him,  he  re- 
treated, and  having  fallen  from  his  horse  in  the  confusion,  he 
was,  together  with  two  horsemen,  overpowered,  and  thus  con- 
ducted to  the  king.  This  however  is  fully  ascertained,  that 
if  peace  had  still  subsisted  with  the  Romans,  and  likewise  a 
personal  friendship  between  the  king  and  the  Scipios,  the 
young  man  could  not  have  been  treated  and  cx)urted  with 
greater  kindness  than  he  was.  When  the  ambassador,  for 
these  reasons,  had  waited  the  arrival  of  PubUus  Scipio,  as 
soon  as  he  came  he  applied  to  the  consul,  and  requested  that 
he  should  hear  his  instructions. 

35.  A  full  council  being  assembled,  audience  was  given  to 
the  ambassador,  who  said,  that,  '^though  many  embassies 
about  peace  had  already  been  sent  backwards  and  forwards. 
Without  producing  any  effect,  yet  he  conceived  strong  hopes 
of  obtaining  it,  because  the  former  ambassadors  had  obtained 
nothing.  For  the  objects  of  contention  in  those  discussions 
were  Smyrna  and  Lampsacus,  Alexandria  in  the  Troad,  and 
Lysimachia  in  Europe.  Of  these,  the  king  had  already  ceded 
Lysimachia,  that  they  might  not  §ay  that  he  possessed  any 
thing  in  Europe ;  and  those  cities  which  lay  in  Asia,  he  was 
now  ready  to  deliver  up  as  well  as  any  others,  which  the 
Romans  might  wish  to  render  independent  of  the  kings 
government,  because  they  belonged  to  their  party.  The  king 
was  also  willing  to  pay  to  the  Roman  people  half  the  expense 
of  the  war."  These  were  the  conditions  of  peace.  The  rest 
of  his  discourse  was,  "  that,  mindful  of  human  affairs,  they 
should  use  with  moderation  their  own  good  fortune,  and  not 
press  too  severely  on  the  misfortune  of  others ;  that  they 
should  limit  their  empire  by  Europe ;  that  single  acquisitions 
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could  be  made  with  more  ease  than  that  necessary  for  holding 
them  collectivelj.  But  if  they  would  wish  to  take  away  some 
part  of  Asia,  provided  that  they  would  define  it  by  indisputa- 
ble limits,  the  king,  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  harmony,  would 
willingly  suffer  his  own  moderate  temper  to  be  overcome  by 
the  insatiableness  of  the  Romans."  These  concessions,  which 
appeared  to  the  ambassador  of  great  moment  towards  obtain- 
ing a  peace,  the  Romans  deemed  trifling.  They  thought  it 
just,  that  ''the  king  should  defray  the  whole  expense  oc- 
casioned by  the  war,  because  it  was  through  his  fault  that 
it  was  begun.  And  that,  not  only  Ionia  and  .^^lia  ought  to 
be  evacuated  by  the  king's  troops,  but  as  all  Greece  had 
been  set  free,  so  all  the  cities  of  that  nation  in  Asia  should 
also  be  free.  That  this  could  be  effected  in  no  other  way,  than 
by  Antiochus  relinquishing  the  possession  of  that  part  of 
Asia  on  the  hither  side  of  Mount  Taurus.'' 

36.  The  ambassador,  after  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  could  obtain  no  reasonable  terms  in  the  council,  tried  to 
influence  the  mind  of  Publius  Scipio  in  private  (for  such  were 
his  orders).  First  of  all  he  told  him  that  the  king  would 
restore  him  his  son  without  a  ransom  ;  and  then,  as  ignorant 
of  the  disposition  of  Scipio  as  he  was  of  the  Roman  manners^ 
he  promised  an  immense  weight  of  gold,  and,  excepting  the 
title  of  king,  an  absolute  partnership  in  the  sovereignty,  if 
through  his  means  he  should  obtain  a  peace.  To  which 
Scipio  answered,  ^'  I  am  the  less  surprised  that  you  are  igno-* 
rant  of  the  Romans  in  general,  and  of  me,  to  whom  you  have 
been  sent,  when  I  see  that  you  are  unacquainted  with  the 
situation  even  of  the  person  from  whom  you  come.  You 
ought  to  have  kept  Lysimachia  to  prevent  our  entering  the 
Chersonese,  or  to  have  opposed  us  at  the  Hellespont  to  hinder 
our  passing  into  Asia,  if  you  meant  to  ask  peace  from  us  as 
from  people  solicitous  about  the  issue  of  war.  But  after 
leaving  the  passage  into  Asia  open,  and  receiving  not  only  a 
bridle,  but  also  a  yoke,  what  negotiation  on  an  equality  has 
been  left  you,  when  you  must  submit  to  orders  ?  I  shall 
consider  my  son  as  a  very  great  gift  from  the  munificence  of 
the  king;  I  pray  to  the  gods  that  my  circumstances' may 
never  require  others,  my  mind  certainly  never  will  require 
any.  For  such  an  act  of  generosity  to  me  he  shall  find  me 
grateful,  if  for  a  personal  favour  he  will  accept  a  personal 
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return  of  gratitude.  In  my  public  capacity,  I  will  neither 
accept  from  him  nor  give  him  any  thing.  All  that  I  can  give 
at  present  is  sincere  advice.  Go  then,  and  desire  him  in  my 
name,  to  cease  hostilities,  and  to  refuse  no  terms  of  peace." 
These  words  had  no  effect  on  the  king,  who  thought  that  the 
chance  of  war  would  be  comparatively  safe,  since  terms  were 
dictated  to  him  already  as  if  he  were  totally  vanquished. 
Laying  aside,  therefore,  for  the  present,  all  farther  mention  of 
peace,  he  turned  his  whole  attention  to  the  preparations  for 
war. 

37.  The  consul  having  made  every  preparation  for  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  when  he  had  quitted  the  post 
where  he  lay,  marched  first  to  Dardanus,  and  then  to  Rhoe- 
teum;  from  both  states  the  people  came  out  in  crowds 
to  meet  him.  He  then  advanced  to  Troy,  and  having  pitched 
his  camp  in  the  plain  which  is  under  the  walls,  when  he  had 
gone  up  to  the  city  and  into  the  citadel,  he  offered  saci-ifices 
to  Minerva,  the  guardian  of  the  citadel ;  the  Trojans,  by 
every  act  and  expression  of  respect,  showing  themselves  proud 
of  the  Romans  being  descended  from  them,  and  the  Romans 
expressing  their  delight  in  their  origin.  The  army  marching 
thence,  arrived,  on  the  sixth  encampment,  at  the  source  of  the 
Caicus.  To  this  place  also  king  Eumenes  came.  He  at 
first  endeavoured  to  bring  back  his  fleet  from  the  Hellespont 
to  EldBa,  for  the  winter ;  subsequently,  when  by  adverse 
winds  he  could  not,  for  several  days,  pass  the  promontory  of 
Lectos,  that  he  might  not  be  absent  at  the  commencement  of 
operations,  he  landed  and  came,  with  a  small  body  of  men,  by 
the  shortest  road  to  the  Roman  camp.  From  the  camp  he 
was  sent  home  to  Pergamus,  to  hasten  supplies  of  provisions ; 
and  when  the  corn  was  delivered  to  the  persons  whom  the 
consul  had  ordered  to  receive  it,  he  returned  to  the  same  camp. 
The  plan  was,  provisions  for  several  days  being  prepared,  to 
march  hence  against  the  enemy,  before  the  winter  should 
prevent  them.  The  king's  camp  was  near  Thyatira;  and 
Antiochus,  hearing  there  that  Publius  Scipio  had  fallen  sick 
and  was  conveyed  to  Elsea,  sent  ambassadors  to  conduct  his 
son  to  him.  As  this  present  was  highly  grateful  to  the  mind 
of  the  father,  so  was  the  satisfaction  which  it  gave  no  less 
salutary  to  his  body.  At  length,  being  sated  with  the  em- 
braces of  his  son,  he  said  to  the  ambassadors,  "  Tell  the  king 
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that  I  return  him  thanks ;  that  at  present  I  can  make  him  no 
other  requital  than  my  advice ;  which  is,  not  to  come  to  an 
engagement,  until  he  shall  have  heard  that  I  have  rejoined 
the  army."  Although  sixty-two  thousand  foot,  and  more  than 
twelve  thousand  horse,  inspired  the  king  at  times  with  hopes 
in  the  result  of  a  battle ;  yet,  moved  by  the  advice  of  so  great 
a  man  as  Scipio,  in  whom,  when  he  considered  the  uncertainty 
of  the  events  of  war,  he  placed  safety  in  any  reverse  of  fortnnei 
he  retired,  and  having  crossed  the  Phrygian  river,  pitched  his 
camp  near  Magnesia,  which  is  at  Sipylus.  And  lest»  if  he 
wished  to  prolong  the  time,  the  Romans  might  attack  his 
works,  he  drew  round  it  a  fosse  six  cubits  deep  and  twelve 
broad,  and  on  the  outside  surrounded  the  fosse  with  a  doable 
rampart:  on  the  inside  bank,  he  raised  a  wall  flanked  with 
towers  at  small  distances,  by  which  the  enemy  could  esalj 
be  prevented  from  crossing  the  fosse. 

38.  The  consul,  thinking  that  the  king  was  still  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thyatira,  came  down  by  continued  marches 
on  the  fifth  day  into  the  Hyrcanian  plains.  Then  when  he 
heard  that  the  other  had  departed,  he  followed  his  track,  and 
pitched  his  camp  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Phrygian  river,  at 
the  distance  of  four  miles  from  the  enemy.  Here,  a  body  of 
about  one  thousand  horse,  (the  greatest  part  of  whom  were 
Gallogrsecians,  the  rest  Dahans,  and  archers  on  horseback,  of 
other  nations  intermixed,)  passing  the  river  with  great  tumult^ 
made  an  attack  on  the  advanced  Roman  guards.  First  of  all 
they  threw  into  confusion  those  unprepared ;  then,  wheii  the 
contest  continued  longer,  and  the  number  of  the  Romans 
increased,  as  succours  were  easily  sent  from  the  neighbouring 
camp,  the  king's  troops,  becoming  weary  and  unable  to  with- 
stand superior  numbers,  endeavoured  to  retreat ;  but,  before 
they  could  reach  the  river,  very  many  were  killed  on  the 
bank,  by  the  enemy  pressing  on  their  rear.  For  two  days 
after  there  was  quiet,  neither  party  passing  the  river.  On  the 
third,  the  Romans  passed  it  with  their  whole  force,  and 
encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  enemy.  While  they  were  employed  in  measuring  and 
fortifying  the  camp,  a  body  of  the  king's  troops,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  chosen  horse  and  foot,  approached  with 
great  rapidity  and  violence.  The  party  on  guard,  though 
much  inferior  in  number,  (being  only  two  thousand,)  without 
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calling  off  any  of  the  soldiers  from  the  fortifying  of  the  camp, 
sustained  the  combat  with  equal  success  at  first,  and,  in  the 
progress  of  the  contest,  repulsed  the  enemy,  killing  a  hun- 
dred, and  taking  about  the  same  number.  During  the  four 
ensuing  days,  both  armies  stood  in  order  of  battle,  before 
their  respective  camps.  On  the  fifth,  the  Romans  advanced 
into  the  middle  of  the  plain,  but  Antiochus  did  not  stir ;  so 
that  his  rear  was  not  so  far  as  a  thousand  feet  from  his 
rampart. 

39.  The  consul,  after  perceiving  that  he  declined  the  con- 
test, called  a  council  next  day,  and  asked  their  opinion,  "  how 
he  ought  to  act  if  Antiochus  would  not  give  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  engaging.  For  the  winter  was  at  hand,  and  he  must 
either  keep  the  soldiers  in  camp ;  or,  if  they  chose  to  retire 
to  winter  quarters,  defer  the  business  of  the  war  until  sum- 
mer." The  Romans  never  despised  any  enemy  so  much.  The 
assembly  on  every  side  called  on  him  to  lead  on  immediately, 
and  make  use  of  the  present  ardour  of  the  troops ;  who,  as  if 
the  business  were  not  to  fight  against  so  many  thousands,  but 
to  slaughter  an  equal  number  of  cattle,  were  ready  to  force 
their  way,  through  trenches  and  ramparts,  into  the  camp,  if 
the  enemy  would  not  come  out  to  battle.  Cneius  Domitius 
was  sent  to  discover  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  on  what 
side  the  enemies'  rampart  could  be  approached;  after  he 
returned  with  a  full  account  of  every  particular,  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  «amp  should  next  day  be  moved  nearer  to  the 
enemy.  On  the  third  day,  the  standards  were  carried  forward 
into  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  the  soldiers  began  to  form 
line.  Antiochus,  thinking  that  he  could  hesitate  no  longer, 
lest,  by  declining  a  battle,  he  should  damp  the  courage  of 
his  men,  and  add  to  the  confidence  of  the  enemy,  drew  out 
his  forces  in  person,  advancing  only  so  far  from  the  enemy's 
camp  as  to  make  it  apparent  that  he  was  willing  to  come  to 
an  engagement.  The  Roman  line  was  nearly  uniform  through- 
out with  respect  to  both  men  and  armour.  There  were  two 
Roman  legions,  and  two  brigades  of  allies  and  Latins,  each 
containing  five  thousand  four  hundred  men.  The  Romans 
formed  the  centre,  the  Latins  the  wings.  The  spearmen  com- 
posed the  first  line,  the  first-rank  men  the  second,  and  the 
veterans  closed  the  rear.  Beyond  this,  which  formed  as  it 
were  the  regular  line  of  battle,  the  consid  formed  en  the 
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right  of  it,  and  in  one  continiKMl  line,  the  auxiliarj  troops  of 
Eumenes,  intermixed  witli  Achaean  targeteers,  making  about 
three  thousand  foot;  lx»yond  tiiesu  he  posted  somewhat  less 
than  three  thousand  horse,  of  which,  eight  hundred  belonged 
to  Eumenes ;  all  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  were  Roman :  and  in 
the  extremity  of  the  line  he  placed  bodies  of  Trallians  and 
Cretans,  equal  in  number,  who  were  composed  of  five  hundred 
men  each.    His  left  wing  did  not  appear  to  require  such  sap- 
ports,  because  a  river  and  steep  banks  flanked  it.     However. 
four  troops  of  horse  were  posted  there.     This  was  the  whok 
amount  of  the  Roman  force,  besides  two  thousand  Macedonian 
and  Thracians,  who  had,  as  volunteers,  accompanied  tho  army 
These  were  left  to  guard  the  camp.     They  placed  sizteei 
elephants  behind  the  veterans,  in  reserve.     For  besides  thf 
they  were  not  supposed  capable  of  withstanding  the  great 
number  of  the  king's  elephants,  which  were  no  less  than  fifty- 
four,  the  African  elephants  are  not  able  to  cope  with  an  eqcud 
number  of  Indians,  either  because  they  are  inferior  to  th^DB 
in  size,  (in  which  the  Indian  have  much  the  advantage,)  or  in 
unyielding  courage. 

40.  The  king's  line  was  more  chequered  with  troops  of 
many  nations,  dissimilar  both  in  their  persons  and  armour. 
There  was  a  body  of  sixteen  thousand  men  armed  af\er  the 
manner  of  the  Macedonians,  which  were  called  a  phalanx. 
This  formed  the  centre,  and  was  divided  in  front  into  ten 
parts.  These  parts  were  separated  by  two  elephants  placed 
between  each  two ;  the  line  of  soldiers  was  thirty-two  ranks 
deep  from  point  to  rear.  This  was  the  main-  strength  of  the 
king's  army,  and  it  exhibited  a  formidable  sight,  both  in  the 
other  particulars  of  its  appearance,  and  in  the  elephants  tower- 
ing so  high  among  the  soldiers.  They  were  of  huge  bulk, 
and  the  caparisons  of  their  foreheads  and  crests,  and  the  towers 
fixed  on  their  backs,  with  four  armed  men  standing  on  each 
tower,  besides  the  managers  of  the  beasts,  gave  them  a  terrific 
appearance.  On  the  right  side  of  the  phalanx,  he  placed  five 
hundred  Gallognecian  horsemen.  To  these  he  joined  three 
thousand  horsemen  clad  in  complete  armour,  whom  they  call 
Cataphracti,  or  mailed.  To  these  were  added  a  brigade  of 
near  a  thousand  horse,  which  they  called  Agema.  They 
were  Medes,  all  picked  men,  with  a  mixture  of  horsemen  from 
many  other  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world.     Adjoining 
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these,  a  body  of  sixteen  elephants  was  placed  in  reserve.  On 
the  same  side,  a  little  farther  on  towards  the  wing,  was  thi 
royal  cohort ;  these  were  called  Argyraspides,^  from  the  kind 
of  armour  which  they  wore.  Next  to  these  stood  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  Dahan  bowmen  on  horseback  ;  then,  three 
thousand  light  infantry,  part  Cretans  and  part  Trallians,  the 
number  of  each  being  equal ;  adjoining  these,  were  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  Mysian  archers.-  Four  thousand  Cyrtaean 
slingers  and  Elyma^n  archers  mixed  together  covered  the 
flank  of  the  wing.  Next  to  the  left  flank  of  the  phalanx,  stood 
one  thousand  five  hundred  Gallograecian  horse,  and  two  thou- 
sand Cappadocians,  (which  were  sent  by  king  Ariarathes,) 
wearing  the  same  kind  of  armour;  then,  auxiliaries  of  all 
kinds  mixed  together,  two  thousand  seven  hundred;  then, 
three  thousand  mailed  horsemen ;  then,  one  thousand  other 
horsemen,  being  a  royal  cohort,  equipped  with  lighter  cover- 
ings for  themselves  and  their  horses,  but,  in  other  respects, 
not  unlike  the  rest ;  they  were  mostly  Syrians,  with  a  mixture 
of  Phrygians  and  Lydians.  In  the  front  of  this  body  of  ca- 
valry were  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  and  a  kind  of 
camels  called  dromedaries.  These  were  ridden  by  Arabian 
archers,  who  carried  thin  swords  four  cubits  long,  that  they 
might  be  able  to  reach  the  enemy  from  so  great  a  height. 
Then  followed  another  multitude,  like  that  in  the  right  wing, 
— ^first,  Tarentines ;  then,  two  thousand  Hye  hundred  Grallo- 
grascian  horsemen ;  then,  one  thousand  new  Cretans,  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Carians  and  Cilicians,  armed  in  the 
same  manner ;  then,  an  equal  number  of  Trallians,  with  three 
thousand  targeteers  (these  were  Pisidians,  Pamphylians,  and 
Lycians);  then  came  brigades  of  Cyrtaeans  and  Elymaeans, 
equal  to  the  auxiliaries  placed  on  the  right  wing,  and  sixteen 
elephants,  separated  by  a  small  interval.  The  king  himself 
was  in  the  right  wing ;  the  command  of  the  left  he  gave  to 
his  son  Seleucus,  and  Antipater,  the  son  of  his  brother ;  the 
centre  was  intrusted  to  three,  Minio,  Zeuxis,  and  Philip,  the 
master  of  the  elephants. 

41.  A  morning  mist,  which  as  the  day  advanced  rose  up  in 
clouds,  spread  a  general  darkness ;  and  the  moisture  issuing 
from  it,  and  coming  from  the  southward,  wetted  every  thing. 
This  circumstance,  which  was  scarcely  any  inconvenience  to 

^  Silver  shield-bearers. 
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the  Romans,  was  very  disadynntagoous  to  the  king's  troopSi 
For  the  indistinctness  of  the  light  did  not  take  away  from  the 
Romans  the  view  of  all  parts  of  their  lin^  since  it  was  of 
moderate  length  ;  and  tlie  moisture  tended  bat  little  to  Uant 
their  swords  and  javelins,  as  they  were  almost  all  heavy- 
armed  troops.  The  king's  soldiers,  as  the  line  was  so  exten- 
sive, could  not  even  see  their  wings  from  the  centre^  much 
less  could  those  at  the  extremities  see  one  another ;  and  then, 
the  moisture  relaxed  the  strings  of  thfeir  bows,  their  dingi^ 
and  the  thongs  of  their  javelins.  Besides,  the  armed  chariota» 
by  means  of  which  Antiochus  had  trusted  utterly  to  disorder 
the  enemy's  line,  turned  the  terror  of  their  operations  on  their 
o>vners.  The  manner  in  which  tliey  were  armed  was  this: 
from  the  yoke,  on  both  sides  of  the  pole,  they  had  lances^  ten 
cubits  long,  projecting  like  horns,  to  transfix  any  thing  that 
came  in  their  way.  At  each  extremity  of  the  yoke^  two  scythe- 
blades  projected,  one  on  a  line  with  the  yoke^  the  other  on 
its  lower  side,  pointing  to  the  ground;  the  former  to  eat 
through  any  thing  that  might  come  within  its  reach  on  the 
side,  the  other  to  catch  such  as  fell,  or  endeavoured  to  go 
under  it.  At  each  extremity  of  the  axle  of  the  wheels^  two 
scythe-blades  were  fastened  in  the  same  manner.  The  king,  as 
we  mentioned  before,  had  placed  the  chariots  so  armed  in  the 
front,  because  if  they  were  placed  in  the  rear,  or  between  the 
ranks,  they  must  be  driven  through  their  own  soldiers.  Which 
when  Eumf^nes  saw,  not  being  ignorant  of  the  method  of  op- 

]  The  difficulty,  which  Scheffer,  Crevier,  and  Drakenborch  aj 
had,  in  interpreting  tliis  passa^^e  with  the  reading  (decem  cubital 
to  me  to  have  arisen  principally  from  their  misinterpretation  of  the  imd 
cuspis ;  which  in  the  classics  is  no  where  used  as  the  edge  of  a  catting 
but  the  point  of  a  piercing  instrument — diffcrt  a  mucrone,  quae  est  adfls 
gladii. — Facciolati.  That  the  cuspides,  here  spoken  of,  must  have  been 
piercing,  not  cutting  instruments,  is  likewise  proved  from  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "  transfigercnt,"  which  is  never  used  in  reference  to  a  catting 
instrument.  Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  "cuspitibns  decern 
cubita  "  were  spears  ten  feet  long,  fastened  to  the  pole  and  extended  from 
the  yoke,  I  can  easily  understand  how  they,  being  so  long,  were  likely  to 
clear  the  way  far  in  front  of  the  horses,  while  the  "  falces  "  on  either 
side  were  intended  to  cut  down  those  that  escaped  the  cuspides ;  and 
this  being  the  case,  I  see  no  necessity  for  Schcffer's  reading,  "cabito,** 
M'hich  Crevier  also  seems  to  favour,  and  Drakenborch's  "dno**  ftf 
"  decem ; "  both  of  which  seem  to  have  been  adopted,  owing  to  the 
seeming  improbability  of  cutting  weapons  so  long,  and  proportionabiy 
heavy,  being  attached  to  the  poles  of  chariots. 
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posing  them,  and  knowing  that  aid  of  that  sort  might  be  ren- 
dered as  dangerous  to  one  side  as  the  other,  if  an  opponent 
should  cast  terror  into  the  horses,  rather  than  attack  them  in 
a  regular  battle,  ordered  the  Cretan  bowmen,  and  slingers, 
and  javelin -bearers,  with  some  troops  of  horse,  not  in  a  body, 
but  scattering  themselves  as  widely  as  possible,  to  rush  for- 
wards, and  pour  weapons  on  them  from  all  sides  at  once.  This 
8torm,  as  it  were,  partly  by  the  wounds  made  by  the  missile 
weapons  thrown  from  every  quarter,  and  partly  by  the  dis- 
cordant shouts  raised,  so  terrified  the  horses,  that  immediately, 
as  if  unbridled,  they  galloped  about  at  random.  The  light 
infantry,  the  lightly-accoutred  slingers,  and  the  active  Cretans, 
quickly  evaded  their  encounter.  The  horsemen,  following 
them,  increased  the  tumult  and  the  terror  of  the  horses  and 
camels,  which  were  likewise  affrighted,  the  clamour  being 
multiplied  and  increased  by  the  rest  of  the  crowd  of  bystand- 
ers. By  these  means,  the  chariots  were  driven  out  of  the 
ground  between  the  two  lines.  When  this  fruitless  mimicry 
of  war  was  over,  both  parties  gave  the  signal,  and  advanced 
to  a  regular  engagement. 

42.  But  that  futile  affair  was  soon  the  cause  of  real  loss. 
For  the  auxiliaries  in  reserve,  which  were  posted  next,  being 
terrified  at  the  turn  and  disorder  of  the  chariots,  betook  them- 
selves to  flight,  leaving  all  exposed  as  far  as  the  post  of  the 
mailed  horsemen ;  to  whom  when  the  Roman  cavalry,  after  dis- 
persing the  reserves,  approached,  they  did  not  sustain  their 
first  onset.  Some  fled,  and  others,  being  delayed  by  the  weight 
of  their  coverings  and  armour,  were  put  to  the  sword.  The 
whole  left  wing  then  gave  way,  and  the  auxiliaries,  posted 
between  the  cavalry  and  the  phalanx,  being  thrown  into  con- 
fusion, the  terror  spread  even  to  the  centre.  Here  the  ranks 
were  broken,  and  by  the  flying  soldiers  rushing  in  between 
them,  the  use  of  their  long  spears,  called  by  the  Macedonians 
sarissas,  was  hindered.  *  The  Roman  legions  advanced  and  dis- 
charged their  javelins  among  them  in  disorder.  Even  the  ele- 
phants, standing  in  the  way,  did  not  deter  the  Roman  soldiers, 
who  had  learned  by  experience  in  the  African  wars,  both  to 
evade  the  onset  of  the  animal,  and,  getting  at  one  side  of  it, 
either  to  ply  it  with  darts,  or,  if  they  could  come  near  enough, 
to  wound  its  sinews  with  their  swords.  The  front  of  the  centre 
was  now  almost  crushed,  and  the  reserve,  being  surrounded, 
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was  attacked  on  the  rear,  when  the  Romans  perceived  their 
troops  in  another  quarter  flying,  and  heard  shouts  of  dismay 
almost  close  to  their  camp.  For  Antiochus,  who  commanded 
the  right  wing,  having  observed  that  the  enemy,  through 
confidence  in  the  river,  had  placed  no  reserve  there,  except 
four  troops  of  horse,  and  that  these,  keeping  close  to  the  in- 
fantry, left  an  open  space  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  made  a  ., 
charge  on  them,  with  a  body  of  auxiliaries  and  mailed  horse- 
men. He  not  only  attacked  them  in  front,  but  having  sur- 
rounded the  wing  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  pressed  them 
in  flank  also ;  until  the  routed  cavalry  first,  and  then  the  in- 
fantry that  were  next  them,  fled  with  precipitation  to  the 
camp. 

43.  Marcus  iEmilius,  a  military  tribune,  son  of  Marcus 
Lepidus,  who,  in  a  few  years  after,  became  chief  pontiff,  had 
the  charge  of  the  camp.  He,  when  he  saw  the  troops  flying, 
went  out,  with  his  whole  guard,  to  meet  them.  He  ordered 
them,  first,  to  halt,  and  then  to  return  to  the  fight ;  at  the 
same  time  upbraiding  them  with  cowardice  and  disgraceful 
flight.  He  then  prboeeded  to  threats, — that  if  they  did  not 
obey  his  orders,  they  would  rush  blindly  on  their  own  destruc- 
tion. At  last  he  gave  orders  to  his  own  men  to  kill  the  fore- 
most of  the  runaways,  and  with  sword-wounds  to  drive  the 
3rowd  of  fugitives  back  against  the  enemy.  The  greater  fear 
now  overcame  the  less.  Compelled  by  the  danger  on  either 
side,  they  first  halted,  and  then  returned  to  the  encounter,  and 
-^milius,  with  his  guard,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men  of 
distinguished  valour,  gave  a  vigorous  check  to  the  furious 
pursuit  of  Antiochus.  At  the  same  time,  Attains,  the  brother 
of  Eumenes,  came  up  in  good  time  with  two  hundred  horse 
from  the  right  wing,  by  which  the  left  of  the  enemy  had  been 
routed,  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement,  as  soon  as  he 
observed  the  flight  of  his  friends  on  the  left,  and  the  tumult 
near  the  camp.  When  Antiochus  saw  those  men  renewing 
the  fight,  whom,  but  just  before,  he  had  seen  running  away, 
and  another  large  body  advancing  from  the  camp,  with  a  third 
from  the  line,  he  turned  his  horse  to  flight.  The  Romans, 
thus  victorious  in  both  wings,  advanced  over  heaps  of  slain, 
(which  had  been  raised  principally  in  the  centre,  where  the 
strength  of  the  bravest  men  and  the  armour  by  its  weight 
had  prevented  flight,)  to  plunder  the  camp.   The  horsemen  of 
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Eumenes  first  and  then  the  rest  of  the  cavalry,  pursued  the 
enemy  through  all  parts  of  the  plain,  and  killed  the  hindmost 
as  they  overtook  them.  But  the  fugitives  suffered  more  se- 
vere loss  by  the  chariots,  elephants,  and  camels  intermixed, 
and  by  their  own  disorderly  crowd ;  for,  after  they  once  broke 
their  ranks,  they  rushed,  as  if  blind,  one  upon  another,  and 
were  trodden  to  death  by  the  trampling  of  the  beasts.  In  the 
camp  also  there  was  great  slaughter  committed,  rather  greater 
than  even  in  the  field;  for  the  flight  of  the  first  generally 
tended  to  the  camp.  The  guard,  through  confidence,  in  the 
great  number  of  these,  defended  their  works  with  the  more 
obstinacy.  The  Romans  having  been  stopped  at  the  gates  and 
rampart,  which  they  had  expected  to  take  at  the  first  rush, 
when  they  did  at  length  break  through,  actuated  by  rage, 
made  the  more  dreadful  carnage. 

44.  Up  to  fifty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse  are 
said  to  have  been  killed  that  day ;  one  thousand  four  hundred 
taken,  with  fifteen  elephants  and  their  drivers.  Of  the  Ro- 
mans, many  were  wounded,  but  no  more  than  three  hundred 
foot  and  twenty-four  horsemen  killed ;  and  of  the  troops  of 
Eumenes,  twenty-five.  That  day  the  victors,  after  plunder- 
ing the  enemy's  camp,  returned  with  great  store  of  booty  to 
their  own.  On  the  day  following,  they  stripped  the  bodies  of 
the  slain,  and  collected  the  prisoners.  Ambassadors  came 
from  Thyatira  and  Magnesia,  near  Sipylus,  with  a  surrender 
of  those  cities.  Antiochus  fled,  with  very  few  attendants ; 
but  greater  numbers  collecting  about  him  on  the  road,  he  ar- 
rived at  Sardis,  with  a  tolerable  body  of  soldiers,  about  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Then  when  he  heard  that  his  son  Se- 
leucus  and  several  of  his  friends  had  gone  on  to  Apamea,  he 
likewise  at  the  fourth  watch  set  out  for  Apamea  with  his 
wife  and  daughter,  having  committed  to  Zeno  the  command 
of  the  city,  and  having  placed  Timon  over  Lydia;  which 
being  disregarded,  ambassadors  are  sent  to  the  consul,  by  the 
unanimous  voice  of  the  citizens  and  soldiers  who  were  in  tlie 
garrison. 

45.  About  this  time  deputies  came  from  Tralles,  from  Mag- 
nesia on  the  Mceander,  and  from  Ephesus,  to  surrender  those 
cities.  Polyxenidas  had  quitted  Ephesus,  as  soon  as  he  heard 
of  the  battle ;  and,  sailing  with  the  fleet  as  far  as  Patara,  in 
Lycia,  where,  through  fear  of  the  Rhodian  fleet  stationed  at 
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Megiste^  he  landed,  and,  with  a  small  retinue,  pursued  his 
journey,  by  land,  into  Syria.  The  several  states  of  Asia  placed 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  consul  and  the  dominion 
of  the  Roman  people.  He  was  now  at  Sardis,  whither  Publius 
Scipio  came  from  Elaea,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  endure  the 
fatigue  of  travelling.  Shortly  after,  a  herald  from  Antiochus 
solicited  through  Publius  Scipio,  and  obtained  from  the  consul, 
permission  for  the  king  to  send  ambassadors.  In  a  few  days' 
time,  Zeuxis,  who  had  been  governor  of  Lydia,  and  Antipater, 
the  king's  nephew,  arrived.  These,  having  first  had  a  meeting 
with  Eumenes,  whom  they  expected  to  find  most  averse  to  peace, 
on  account  of  old  disputes,  and  seeing  him  better  disposed 
than  they  or  the  king  could  have  hoped,  addressed  themselves 
then  to  Publius  Scipio,  and  through  him  to  the  consul :  and  a 
numerously  attended  council  being  granted  to  them  at  their 
request  to  declare  their  commission,  Zeuxis*  said,  "  we  have  not 
any  thing  to  propose  ourselves,  but  rather  to  inquire  from  you, 
Romans,  by  what  atonements  we  can  expiate  the  error  of  our 
king,  and  obtain  pardon  and  peace  from  our  conquerors. 
You  have  ever  pardoned,  with  the  greatest  magnanimity,  van* 
quished  kings  and  nations.  With  how  much  greater  and 
more  placable  spirit  ought  you  to  act  now,  after  your  late 
victory,  which  has  made  you  masters  of  the  whole  world ! 
You  ought  now,  like  deities  laying  aside  all  disputes  with 
mortal  beings,  to  protect  and  spare  the  human  race."  It  had 
been  determined,  before  the  ambassadors  came,  what  answer 
should  be  given  them ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  Africanus 
should  deliver  it.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  thus :  "  Of  those 
things  that  are  in  the  gift  of  the  immortal  gods,  we,  Romans, 
possess  as  much  as  the  gods  have  been  pleased  to  bestow. 
In  every  state  of  fortune  we  have  had,  and  have,  the  same 
spirit  for  this,  under  the  sway  of  our  reason :  prosperity  has 
never  elated,  nor  adversity  depressed  it.  Of  the  truth  of  this, 
(to  omit  other  instances,)  I  might  produce  your  friend  Han- 
nibal as  a  convincing  proof:  but  I  can  appeal  to  yourselves. 
We  now  conquerors  offer  to  you  conquered  the  same  condi- 
tions which  we  offered  to  you  when  on  an  equal  footing,  at  the 
time  that  you  made  proposals  of  peace,  after  we  crossed  the 
Hellespont,  before  we  beheld  the  king's  camp  or  army,  when 
the  chance  of  war  was  equal  and  the  issue  uncertain.  Resign 
all  pretensions  in  Europe,  and  cede  that  part  of  Asia  which 
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lies  on  this  si4e  of  Mount  Taurus.  Then,  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  ye  shall  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents  of  EubGea ;  * 
five  hundred  immediately,  two  thousand  five  hundred  when  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  shall  have  ratified  the  peace,  and  one 
thousand  annually  for  twelve  years  after.  It  likewise  pleases  us, 
that  four  hundred  talents  be  paid  to  Eumenes,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  com  remaining  unpaid,  of  what  was  due  to  his  father. 
When  we  shall  have  settled  these  articles,  it  will  be  a  sort  of 
pledge,  that  we  may  consider  it  certain  that  you  will  perform 
them,  if  you  give  twenty  hostages  such  as  we  shall  choose. 
But  it  never  will  be  clear  to  us  that  the  Roman  people  will 
enjoy  peace  where  Hannibal  shall  be.  Him,  therefore,  we 
demand,  above  all.  Ye  shall  also  deliver  up  Thoas,  the  JEto- 
lian,  the  fomenter  of  the  -^tolian  war,- who  armed  you  against 
us  by  the  assurances  of  their  support,  and  them  by  assurances 
of  yours;  and,  together  with  him,  Mnesilochus,  the  Acar- 
nanian,  and  Philo,  and  Eubulidas,  of  Chalcis.  The  king  will 
now  make  peace  under  worse  circumstances  on  his  side,  be- 
cause he  makes  it  later  than  he  might  have  done.  J£  he  now 
causes  any  delay,  let  him  consider,  that  it  is  more  difficult  to 
pull  down  the  majesty  of  kings  from  the  highest  to  the  mid- 
dle stage,  than  it  is  to  precipitate  it  from  the  middle  to  the 
lowest."  The  ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  king  with  these 
instructions,  that  they  should  accede  to  any  terms  of  peace. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to 
Rome.  The  consul  distributed  his  army  in  winter  quarters 
at  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles,  and  Ephesus.  A 
few  days  after,  the  king  brought  the  hostages  to  Ephesus  to 
the  consul ;  the  ambassadors  also,  who  were  to  go  to  Rome, 
arrived.  Eumenes  set  out  for  Rome  at  the  same  time  with 
the  king's  ambassadors,  and  they  were  followed  by  embassies 
from  all  the  states  of  Asia. 

46.  Whilst  these  things  are  being  transacted  in  Asia,  two 
proconsuls  arrived  almost  together  at  Rome,  from  their  pro- 
'vinces,  with  hopes  of  triumphing:  Quintus  Minucius,  from 
Liguria,  and  Manius  Acilius,  from  ^tolia.  After  hear- 
ing their  services,  the  senate  refused  a  triumph  to  Minucius, 
but,  with  great  unanimity,  decreed  one  to  Acilius,  and  he  rode 
through  the  city  in  triumph  over  king  Antiochus  and  the 
^tolians.     In  the  procession  were  carried,  two  hundred  and 

»  About  2.900,000/. 
5r 
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thirty  military  ensigns ;  of  unwrought  silver,  three  thousand 
pounds'  weight ;  of  coin,  one  hundred  and  thirteen  thousand 
Attic  tetradrachms ;  ^  and  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  thou- 
sand ^  cistophoruses ;  ^  of  chased  silver  vessels,  a  great  num- 
ber, and  of  great  weight.  He  bore,  also,  the  king's  silver, 
furniture,  and  splendid  wardrobe;  golden  crowns,  presents 
from  the  allied  states,  forty-five;  with  spoils  of  all  kinds. 
He  led  thirty-six  prisoners  of  distinction,  generals  of  th 
^tolian  and  royal  armies.  Damocritus,  the  jEtolian  general, 
a  few  days  before,  when  he  had  escaped  out  of  prison  in  the 
night,  being  overtaken  by  the  guards  on  the  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  stabbed  himself  with  a  sword  before  he  was  seized. 
Nothing  was  wanted  but  the  soldiers,  to  follow  the  general's 
chariot ;  in  every  other  respect  the  triumph  was  magnificent, 
both  in  the  grandeur  of  the  procession  and  the  fame  of  his 
achievements.  Sad  intelligence  from  Spain  diminished  the 
joy  of  this  triumph,  viz.  that  in  an  unsuccessful  battle  in  the 
territory  of  the  Bastitani,  under  the  command  of  Lucius  ^mi- 
lius,  the  proconsul,  at  the  town  of  Lytjon,  there  fell  six  thou- 
sand of  the  Roman  army  against  the  Lusitanians ;  and  that 
the  rest,  being  driven  in  a  panic  within  their  rampart,  found 
it  difficult  to  defend  the  camp,  and  had  retreated,  by  forced 
marches,  as  if  flying,  into  a  friendly  country.  Such  were  the 
accounts  from  Spain.  Lucius  Aurunculeius,  the  praetor,  in- 
troduced to  the  senate  the  deputies  of  Placentia  and  Cremona, 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  When  they  complained,  of  the  want  of 
colonists,  6ome  having  been  carried  off  by  the  casualties  of 
war,  others  by  sickness,  and  several  having  left  the  colonies, 
through  disgust  at  the  vicinity  of  the  Gaiils ;  on  this,  the  senate 
decreed,  that  "  Caius  Laelius,  the  consul,  if  he  thought  proper, 
should  enrol  six  thousand  families,  to  be  distributed  among 
these  colonies,  and  that  Lucius  Aurunculeius,  the  praetor, 
should  appoint  commissioners  to  conduct  the  colonists."  Ac- 
cordingly, Marous  AtHius  Serranus,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus, 
son  of  Publius,  and  Lucius  Valerius  Tappo,  son  of  Caius, 
were  nominated  to  that  office. 

47.  Not  long  after,  as  the  time  of  the  consular  elections 

1  14,596/.  16*.  8d,  ^  427QL  19*.  9rf. 

'  A  coin  so  called,  from  its  bearing  the  image  of  a  priest  carrying  in  a 
box  (cistus)  the  consecrated  things,  used  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and 
of  other  deities.    Its  value,  7id^  was  equal  to  four  drachmas. 
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drew  nigh,  the  consul,  Caius  Laelius,  came  home  to  Rome  froin 
Gaul,  He  not  only  enrolled  the  colonists,  according  to  a  decree 
of  the  senate,  passed  in  his  absence,  as  a  supplement  to  Cremona 
and  Placentia,  but  proposed, — and,  on  his  recommendation, 
the  senate  voted, — that  two  new  colonies  should  be  established 
in  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  Boians.  At  the  same 
time  arrived  a  letter  from  the  praetor,  Lucius  JEmilius,  con- 
taining intelligence  of  the  «ea-fight  that  took  place  at  Myon- 
nestts,  and  of  Lucius  Scipio  the  consul  having  transported  his 
army  into  Asia.  A  supplication  for  one  day  was  decreed,  on 
account  of  the  naval  victory,  and  another,  for  the  second  day, 
in  order  that,  as  the  Roman  army  had  then  for  the  first  time 
pitched  a  camp  in  Asia,  this  circumstance  might  turn  out 
prosperous  and  happy.  The  consul  was  ordered  to  sacrifice 
twenty  of  the  greater  victims  on  occasion  of  each  supplication. 
The  election  of  consuls  was  then  held  with  a  warm  contest. 
Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus  sought  the  office  under  general 
censure,  for  having,  in  order  to  sue  for  the  office,  left  his 
province  of  Sicily  without  having  asked  the  senate  for 
permission  to  do  so.  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  Cneius 
Manlius  Vulso,  and  Marcus  Valerius  Messala,  were  his  com- 
petitors for  the  office.  Fulvius  alone  was  elected  consul, 
since  the  rest  could  not  make  up  the  number  of  centu- 
ries ;  and  the  next  day,  rejecting  Lepidus,  (for  Messala 
had  declined,)  he  declared  Cneius  Manlius  his  colleague. 
Then  were  chosen  praetors,  two  of  the  name  of  Quintus  Fabius, 
Labeo  and  Pictor,  (the  latter  of  whom  had  in  that  year  been 
inaugurated  fiamen  quirinalis,)  Marcus  Sempronius  Tudi- 
tanus,  Spurius  Posthumius  Albinus,  Lucius  Plautius  Hypsaeus^ 
and  Lucius  Baebius  Dives. 

48.  Valerius  Antias  says,  that  at  the  time  when  Marcus 
Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso  were  consuls, 
a  rumour  prevailed  strongly  at  Rome,  and  was  received 
as  almost  certain,  that  the  consul,  Lucius  Scipio,  and  with 
him  Publius  Africanus,  had  been  invited  by  the  king  to  a 
conference,  under  pretence  of  restoring  young  Scipio,  and 
were  both  seized,  and  that  when  the  leaders  were  thus  made 
prisoners,  the  enemy's  army  was  immediately  led  up  to  the 
Roman  camp,  that  this  was  stormed,  and  the  forces  entirely 
cut  off ;  that  in  consequence  of  this,  the  ^tolians  had  taken 
courage  aad  refused  to  obey  orders ;  and  that  several  of  theii 
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principal  men  bad  gone  into  Macedonia,  Dardania,  and 
Thrace,  to  hire  auxiliaries  ;  that  Aulus  Tarentius  Varro,  and 
Marcus  Claudius  Lepidus,  had  been  sent  by  Aulus  Cornelius, 
propraetor,  from  ^tolia,  to  carry  this  intelligence  to  Rome. 
To  this  story  Valerius  annexed  that  the  ^tolian  ambassadors 
were  asked  in  the  senate  this  question  among  others,  from 
whom  they  had  heard  that  the  Roman  generals  were  made 
prisoners  by  king  Antiochus  in  Asia,  and  the  army  cut 
off;  and  that  the  ^tolians  answered,  that  they  had  been  in- 
formed of  it  by  their  own  ambassadors,  who  were  with  the 
consuL  As  I  have  no  other  authority  for  this  report,  it  has 
neither  been  confirmed  in  my  opinion,  nor  has  it  been  overr 
looked  as  groundless. 

49.  When  the  ^tolian  ambassadors  were  brought  to  an 
audience  of  the  senate,  although  their  cause  and  their  cir- 
cumstances required,  that  they,  by  an  ample  confession,  should 
suppliantly  seek  pardon  for  what  was  either  their  misfortune  or 
their  fault,  yet  having  begun  with  enumerating  their  services 
to  the  Roman  people,  and  talking  reproachfully  of  their  own 
valour  in  the  war  with  Philip,  they  offended  the  ears  of  the 
senators  by  the  insolence  of  their  discourse.  By  calling  up 
old  and  forgotten  matters,  they  brought  the  affair  to  this, 
that  the  memory  of  many  more  injuries  than  services  done  by 
that  nation  occurred  to  the  minds  of  the  senate ;  and  that 
they,  who  needed  compassion,  provoked  anger  and  hatred. 
They  were  asked  by  one  senator  whether  they  yielded  the 
disposal  of  themselves  to  the  Roman  people ;  then,  by  another, 
whether  they  would  have  the  same  allies  and  enemies  as  the 
Roman  people :  when  they  gave  no  answer,  they  were  ordered 
to  Y^thdraw  from  the  senate-house.  The  whole  senate  then, 
almost  with  one  voice,  cried  out,  that  "the  ^tolians  were 
still  entirely  devoted  to  Antiochus ;  and  that  on  that  solitary 
hope  their  spirits  depended.  Wherefore  the  war  ought  to  be 
carried  on  against  such  decided  enemies,  and  their  haughty 
spirits  tamed."  Another  circumstance  inflamed  the  resent- 
ment of  the  senate,  because  that,  in  the  very  moment  in  which 
tbey  were  soUciting  peace  fi^m  the  iJinans,  they  were 
making  war  on  Dolopia  and  Athamania,  A  decree  of  the 
senate  was  passed,  on  the  motion  of  Manius  Acilius,  who  had 
defeated  Ajitiochus  and  the  ^tolians,  that  "the  ^tolian 
ambassadors  should  be  ordered  to  leave  tiie  city  that  day,  and 
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to  quit  Italy  within  fifteen  days."  Aulius  Terentius  Varro 
was  appointed  to  escort  them  on  the  road ;  and  a  threaten- 
ing notice  was  given  to  them,  that,  "if  any  embassy  from 
the  JStolians  should  thenceforth  come  to  Rome,  unless  with 
the  permission  of  the  general  who  might  be  in  command  of 
that  province,  and  with  a  Roman  deputy,  all  such  would  be 
treated  as  enemies." — In  this  manner  were  the  iEtolians  dis- 
missed. 

50.  The  consuls  then  consulted  the  senate  concerning  the 
provinces  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that  they  should  cast  lots  for 
^tolia  and  Asia.     To  him  who  should  obtain  by  lot  Asia, 
was  assigned  the  army  which  Lucius  Scipio  then  had ;  and, 
as  a  reinforcement,  four  thousand  Roman  foot  and  two  hun- 
dred horse,  and  of  the  allies  and  Latins  eight  thousand  foot 
*and  four  hundred  horse :  with  which  force  he  was  to  carry 
on  the  war  with  Antiochus.    To  the  other  consul  was  decreed 
the  army  in  ^tolia ;  and  he  was  allowed  to  raise,  for  a 
reinforcement,  the  same  number  of  natives  and  allies  as  his 
ccdleague.     The  same  consul  was  likewise  ordered  to  equip 
and  taJ^e  with  him  the  ships  that  had  been  fitted  out  the  year 
before;  and  not  only  to  wage  war  with  the  -ZEtolians,  but 
also  to  pass  over  into  the  island  of  Cepballenia.    Instructions 
were  given  to  the  same  consul,  that  if  he  could  do  it  to  the 
advantage  of  the  republic,  he  should  come  home  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  elections ;  for,  besides  that  the  annual  magistrates 
were  to  be  replaced,  it  was  resolved  that  Censors  also  should 
be  created ;  and  if  any  particular  business  should  detain  him, 
he  was  then  to  acquaint  the  senate,  that  he  could  not  attend 
at  the  time  of  the  elections,     ^tolia  fell  by  lot  to  Marcus 
Folvius;  Asia,  to  Cneius  Manlius.     The  praBtors  then  cast 
lots,  and  Spurius  Postumius  Albinus  obtained  the  city  and 
foreign  jurisdiction  ;  Marcus  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  Sicily ; 
Quintus  Fabius  Pictor,  the  priest  of  Romulus,    Sardinia; 
Quintus  Fabius  Labeo,  the  fleet ;  Lucius  Plautius  Hypsseus, 
Hither  Spain;  Lucius  Baebius  Dives,  Farther  Spain.     One 
l^on,  and  the  squadron  which  was  then  in  Sicily,  were  de- 
creed for  that  province;  and  it  was  ordered  that  the  new 
praetor  should  levy  on  the  Sicilians  two  tenths  of  the  com ;  one 
of  which  he  was  to  send  into  Asia,  the  other  into  ^tolia.     It 
was  also  ordered,  that  the  same  impost  should  be  collected  in 
Sardinia,  and  the  com  sent  to  the  same  armies  as  the  Sicilian 
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com.  A  reinforcement  was  given  to  Lucius  Baebius,  for  Spain, 
one  thousand  Roman  foot  and  fifty  horse,  with  six  thousand 
Latin  foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  To  Plautius  Hypsaeus^ 
for  the  Hither  Spain,  were  assigned  one  thousand  Roman  foot, 
and  two  thousand  Latins,  with  two  hundred  horse ;  so  that 
with  these  supplies  the  two  Spains  should  have  each  a  legion. 
In  the  case  of  the  magistrates  of  the  preceding  year,  the  com- 
mand was  prolonged  to  Caius  Leelius  for  a  year,  with  his  pre- 
sent army,  and  to  Publius  Junius,  the  propraetor  in  Etrnria, 
with  the  army  which  was  then  in  the  proidnce,  and  Marcus 
Tuccius,  the  propraetor  in  Bruttium  and  Apidia. 

51.  Before  the  praetors  went  into  their  provinces,  a  dispute 
arose  between  Publius  Licinius,  chief  pontiff,  and  Quintus 
Fabius  Pictor,  priest  of  Romulus ;  such  as  had  happened  in 
the  recollection  of  their  fathers,  between  Lucius  Metellus  and 
Postumius  Albinus.  Metellus>  who  was  chief  pontiff  at  the 
time,  had  detained,  for  the  performanee  of  the  business  of 
religion,  Albinus,  the  consul,  who  was  setting  out  with  his 
colleague,  Caius  Lutatius,  to  the  fleet  at  Sicily ;  and  now 
Publius  Licinius  detained  the  praetor  Fabiua  from  going  to 
Sardinia.  The  matter  was  agitated  in  stormy  debates^  both 
in  the  senate  and  before  the  commons  i  authoritative  com- 
mands were  issued  on  both  sides,  pledges  were  s^ed,  fines 
imposed,  the  tribunes  applied  to,  and  appeals  made  to  the 
people.  At  last  religion  prevailed,  so  that  the  fiamen  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  pontiff;  and  the  fines  were  renntted  by  order 
of  the  people.  The  senate  by  their  authority  prevented  the 
praetor  when  attempting  to  abdicate  the  magistracy  through 
anger  at  the  loss  of  his  province,  and  decreed  that  he  should 
dispense  justice  among  foreigners.  The  levies  being  finished 
in  a  few  days,  (for  the  soldiers  to  be  enlisted  were  not  many,) 
the  consols  and  praetors  repaired  to  their  provinces.  Then  a 
report  of  the  transactions  in  Asia  spread  vaguely  without  an 
author ;  and  in  a  few  days  after,  certain  information,  and  a 
letter  from  the  general,  arrived  at  Rome ;  which  occasioned 
joy,  not  so  much  from  recent  fear,  (for  they  had  ceased  to  fear 
him  who  was  conquered  in  jEtoHa,;  as  from  former  fame ; 
because  by  them  commencing  this  war  he  was  considered  as  a 
very  formidable  enemy,  both  on  account  of  his  own  strength 
and  because  he  had  Hannibal  to  direct  the  business  of  the 
war.     The  senate  determined  that  no  change  should  be  made 
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in  their  sending  the  consul  into  Asia,  and  that  no  diminution 
of  his  fOTces  should  take  place  through  apprehension  of  a  war 
with  the  Gauls. 

52.  In  a  short  time  after,  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  deputy 
from  Lucius  Scipio,  with  ambassadors  from  king  Antiochus 
and  king  Eumenes,  and  the  Rhodian  delegates,  arrived  at 
Rome.  Cotta,  first  in  the  senate,  and  then  by  their  order  in 
the  assembly  of  the  people,  stated  the  services  which  were 
performed  in  Asia.  Then  a  supplication  for  three  days  was 
decreed,  and  forty  victims  of  the  greater  kinds  ordered  to 
be  sacrificed.  Then  audience  was  given  first  to  Eumenes. 
He,  when  he  had  briefly  returned  thanks  to  the  senate,  "  be- 
cause they  had  relieved  him  and  his  brother  from  a  siege, 
and  protected  his  kingdom  from  the  unjust  attacks  of  Anti- 
ochus ;"  and  had  con&:ratulated  them  ''because  they  had 
carried  on  affiurs  successfully  by  sea  and  land,  and  because 
they  had  utterly  routed,  driven  out  of  his  camp,  and  ex- 
pelled king  Antiochus,  first  from  Europe,  and  then  from 
all  Asia  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus;"  then  said  "he  pre- 
ferred that  they  should  learn  his  own  deserts  from  their 
genenls  and  deputies,  rather  than  from  his  mouth."  All 
being  pleased  with  his  discourse,  and  desiring  him  to  tell 
frankly,  bashfulness  being  for  the  present  laid  aside,  "  what 
recompence  he  thought  proper  to  be  given  by  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome;"  assuring  him  that  "the  senate  were  in- 
clined to  act  with  greater  zeal  and  more  abundant  liberality, 
if  possible,  according  to  his  deserts."  To  this  the  king 
answered,  "if  the  choice  of  rewards  were  offered  him  by 
others,  if  only  permission  to  consult  the  Roman  senate  were 
given  to  him,  he  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  advice  of 
that  most  noble  body,  lest  he  might  appear  to  have  been  either 
immoderate  in  his  desires  or  shameless  in  his  requests.  But 
noWy  when  they  themselves  were  the  donors,  it  was  much 
more  proper  that  their  munificence  towards  him  and  his 
brothers  should  be  regulated  by  their  own  judgment."  The 
senate  were  not  discouraged  by  this  answer  from  desiring  him 
to  speak ;  and  when  there  had  been  a  long  contest  of  kindness 
on  one  side,  and  reserve  on  the  other,  whilst  they  deferred  to 
one  another  with  a  politeness  not  more  mutual  than  insupera- 
ble, Eumenes  departed  from  the  senate-house.  The  senate 
persbted  in  their  resolution  so  far  as  to  say,  ''that  it  was 
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absurd  that  the  king  should  not  know  with  what  hopes  or 
request  he  came.  That  he  himself  best  knew  what'  would  be 
suitable  to  his  own  dominions.  He  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Asia  than  were  the  senate.  That  he  ought  to 
be  called  back  and  compelled  to  state  what  were  his  wishes 
and  sentunents." 

63.  The  king,  being  brought  back  by  the  prsetor  into  the 
senate-house,  and  desired  to  speak  freely,  began  thus :  "  Con- 
script fathers,  I  should  have  persevered  in  being  silent,  but  that 
I  knew  you  would  presently  call  in  the  Bhodian  ambassadors, 
and  that  when  they  had  been  heard,  the  necessity  of  speaking 
would  be  imposed  on  me.  And  this  my  speech  will  be  the 
more  difficult  on  this  account,  because  their  demands  will  be 
of  such  a  nature,  that  they  will  appear  not  only  to  make  no 
demands  which  may  be  contrary  to  my  interests,  but  not 
even  to  request  any  thing  which  may  be  intimately  connected 
with  themselves.  For  they  will  plead  the  cause  of  the 
Grecian  states,  and  allege  that  they  ought  to  be  set  free ; 
which  point  being  gained,  to  whom  is  it  doubtful  that  they 
will  alienate  from  us  not  only  those  states  which  shall  be 
liberated,  but  likewise  our  ancient  tributaries ;  and  that  after 
having  bound  them  under  so  great  an  obHgation,  they  wiU 
keep  them  under  the  denomination  of  allies,  in  reality  subject 
to  their  government  and  entirely  at  their  disposal  ?  An<^  if 
it  pleases  the  gods,  while  they  will  aspire  to  this  so  great 
power,  they  will  pretend  that  this  is  no  way  connected  with 
them ;  they  will  only  say,  that  it  is  becoming  you  and  con- 
formable to  your  past  conduct.  You  must  be  cautious,  there- 
fore, lest  this  speech  deceive  you  ;  and  lest  by  an  unfair 
distribution,  you  not  only  depress  some  of  your  allies  too 
much,  while  you  exalt  others  beyond  measure,  but  also  put 
those  who  bore  arms  against  you  in  a  better  state  than  your 
allies  and  friends.  As  to  what  regards  myself  in  other  cases, 
I  should  prefer  to  appear  to  any  one  to  have  yielded  within  . 
the  limit  of  my  right,  rather  than  to  have  struggled  too  ' 
obstinately  in  maintaining  it ;  but  in  a  contest  of  friendship 
and  good-will  towards  you,  and  of  the  respect  to  be  paid  to 
you,  I  cannot  with  any  patience  bear  to  be  outdone.  This 
was  the  principal  inheritance  that  I  received  from  my  father ; 
who,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia  and  Greece,  was  the  first 
who  embraced  your  friendship ;  and  this  he  maintained  with 
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constant  and  invariable  fidelity  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
Nor  did  he  display  merely  a  faithful  and  kind  inclination 
towards  you,  but  was  actively  engaged  in  all  the  wars  which 
you  waged  in  Greece,  whether  on  land  or  sea ;  he  aided  you 
with  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  such  a  manner,  that  not  one  of 
your  allies  could  vie  with  him  in  any  respect ;  and  finally, 
while  he  was  exhorting  the  Boeotians  to  an  alliance  with  you, 
having  fainted  in  the  middle  of  his  discourse,  he  shortly  ex- 
pired. In  his  steps  have  I  trodden  ;  and  though  I  could  not 
surpass  the  warmth  of  his  wishes,  and  his  zeal  in  courting 
your  friendship— for  these  could  not  be  exceeded — ^yet  for- 
tune, the  times,  Antiochus,  and  the  war  waged  in  Asia,  af- 
forded me  occasions  of  surpassing  him  in  real  acts  and  merits, 
and  valuable  services.  Antiochus,  king  of  Asia,  and  of  a 
part  of  Europe,  offered  me  his  daughter  in  marriage  ;  offered 
to  restore  immediately  the  states  that  bad  revolted  from  us, 
and  gave  great  hopes  of  enlarging  my  dominions,  if  I  would 
ha^e  carried  on  war  in  conjunction  with  him  against  you.  I 
will  not  boast  on  this  account,  because  I  was  guilty  of  no 
trespass  against  you;  but  I  will  rather  mention  those 
instances  of  conduct  which  are  worthy  of  the  very  early 
friendship  between  our  house  and  you.  I  assisted  your  com- 
manders with  forces  by  land  and  sea,  so  that  not  one  of  your 
allies  can  stand  in  competition  with  me.  I  supplied  them 
with  provisions  by  land  and  sea.  I  was  present  in  aU  the 
naval  engagements  which  are-  fought  in  many  places  ;  and  I 
never  was  sparing  of  my  labour  and  danger.  I  underwent 
a  siege,  the  most  dreadful  suffering  that  can  occur  in  war, 
being  shut  up  in  Pergamus,  in  the  utmost  danger  botH 
of  my  kingdom  and  of  my  life.  Afterwards  when  liberated 
from  the  siege,  although  in  one  part  Antiochus,  in  another 
Seleucus,  were  encamped  about  the  citadel  of  my  kingdom, 
having  deserted  my  own  affairs,  I  went  with  my  whole  fleet 
to  the  Hellespont,  to  meet  your  consul  Lucius  Scipio,  to 
assist  in  transporting  his  army.  From  the  time  that  the 
army  came  over  into  Asia,  I  never  quitted  the  consul ;  no 
Roman  soldier  was  more  regular  in  his  attendance  in  your 
camp,  than  I  and  my  brothers.  No  expedition,  no  cavalry 
action,  was  undertaken  without  me.  In  the  field  I  took  that 
post,  and  I  maintained  that  ground,  in  which  the  consul 
wished  me  to  be.  I  do  not  intend,  conscript  fathers,  to  say  whc 
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in  that  war  can  be  compared  to  me  in  services  towards  jon. 
I  would  not  hesitate  to  compare  myself  to  any  of  those  nations 
or  kings  whom  you  hold  in  great  honour.  Masinissa  was 
your  enemy  before  he  became  your  ally  ;  nor  did  he  repair  to 
you  with  his  auxiliaries  when  his  kingdom  was  safe;  but 
dethroned,  exiled,  and  stripped  of  all  his  forces,  he  fled  for 
refuge  to  your  camp  with  one  troop  of  horse.  Nevertheless, 
because  he  faithfully  and  diligently  adhered  to  your  cause  in 
Africa,  against  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians,  you  not  only 
restored  him  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  but  by  adding  to  his 
domain  the  most  opulent  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Syphax, 
rendered  him  the  most  potent  of  all  the  kings  in  Africa. 
What  reward  then,  and  what  honour  are  we  worthy  of  at  your 
hands,  who  have  never  been  foes,  but  always  allies?  My 
father,  myself,  my  brothers,  have  carried  arms  in  your  cause 
by  sea  and  land,  not  only  in  Asia,  but  in  countries  remote 
from  our  home;  in  Peloponnesus,  in  Boeotia,  in  ^tolia, 
during  the  wars  with  Philip,  and  Antiochus,  and  the  ^to- 
lians.  Some  one  may  say,  what  therefore  do  you  demand  ? 
Conscript  fathers,  since  I  must  obey  you  when  you  desire  me 
to  explain  my  wishes :  if  you  have  removed  Antiochus  beyond 
the  mountains  of  Taurus  with  the  intention  of  holding  those 
countries  yourselves,  I  wish  for  no  other  people  to  settle  near 
me,  no  other  neighbours  than  you ;  nor  could  I  hope  that  my 
kingdom  would  be  rendered  safer  or  firmer  by  any  other 
event.  But  if  your  purpose  is  to  retire  hence,  and  withdraw 
your  armies,  I  may  venture  to  affirm,  that  not  one  of  your 
allies  is  more  deserving  than  I  am  of  possessing  what  you 
have  acquired.  But  then  it  will  be  a  glorious  act  to  liberate 
states  that  are  in  slavery.  I  agree  that  it  will,  provided  they 
have  committed  nothing  hostile  against  you.  But  if  they 
took  part  with  Antiochus,  is  it  not  much  more  becoming  your 
wisdom  and  equity,  to  consult  the  interest  of  your  well- 
deserving  friends  than  that  of  your  enemies?" 

54.  The  king's  speech  was  pleasing  to  the  senate,  and  it 
was  very  evident  that  they  would  do  all  things  liberally,  and 
with  a  desire  to  serve  him.  As  one  of  the  Rhodian  am- 
bassadors was  absent,  an  embassy  from  Smyrna  was  next 
introduced,  wliich  was  briefly  disposed  of.  When  the  Smjrr- 
naeans  were  highly  complimented  because  they  had  resolved  to 
endure  the  last  extremities  rather  than  surrender  to  the  kin^ 
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the  Rbodians  were  next  introduced.  The  chief  of  their 
embassy,  after  stating  the  commencement  of  their  friendship 
with  the  Roman  people  and  merits  of  the  Rhodians,  first  in  • 
the  war  with  Philip,  and  afterwards  in  that  with  Antiochus, 
said  r  '*  Conscript  fathers,  there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  course 
of  our  affairs  that  gives  us  more  trouble  and  uneasiness  than 
that  we  should  have  a  debate  with  Eumenes;  with  whom 
alone,  of  all  the  kings  in  the  world,  each  of  us  as  individuals 
has  a  private  tie  of  hospitality,  and,  what  weighs  more  with 
us,  our  state  has  a  public  one.  But,  conscript  fathers,  it  is  not 
our  own  inclinations  that  disunite  us,  but  the  nature  of  circum- 
stances which  exercise  an  all-powerful  influence,  so  that  we, 
being  free  ourselves,  plead  the  cause  of  other  men's  freedom ; 
while  kings  wish  to  have  all  things  subservient  and  subject  to 
their  command.  Yet,  be  that  as  it  may,  our  respect  towards 
the  king  is  an  obstacle  to  us,  rather  than  that  the  debate  is  in- 
tricate, or  likely  to  give  you  perplexity  in  your  deliberations. 
For  if  no  honour  could  be  otherwise  paid  to  the  king,  your 
friend  and  ally,  who  has  merited  highly  in  this  very  war,  and 
concerning  whose  reward  the  consideration  is,  unless  you 
should  deliver  free  states  into  his  power,  the  deliberation 
would  be  a  difficult  one,  lest  you  should  either  send  away  a 
king,  your  friend,  without  due  honour,  or  depart  from  your 
own  institutions,  and  sully  now,  by  the  servitude  of  so 
many  states,  the  glory  which  you  have  acquired  in  the  war 
with  Philip.  But  from  this  necessity  of  diminishing  either 
jrour  gratitude  towards  your  friend,  or  your  own  glory, 
fortune  completely  frees  you.  For,  through  the  bounty 
of  the  gods,  your  victory  is  not  more  glorious  than  it  is 
rich,  so  that  it  can  easily  acquit  you  of  that  just  as  a  debt. 
Lycaonia,  both  the  Phrygias,  with  Pisidia,  the  Chersonese, 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe,  are  all  in  your  power ;  and 
any  one  of  these,  giv^  to  the  kin,?^  can  double  his  domi- 
nions ;  but  if  they  were  all  conferred  upon  him,  they  would 
set  him  on  a  level  with  the  greatest  of  kings.  You  have  it, 
therefore,  in  your  power  to  enrich  your  allies  with  the  prizes 
of  the  war;  and,  not  to  depart  from  your  usual  line  of  policy, 
and  to  remember  what  motive  you  assigned  as  your  cause  of 
war,  formerly  against  Philip,  latterly  against  Antiochus ;  what 
you  performed  on  the  conquest  of  Philip ;  what  is  now  de- 
aired  and  expected  from  you,  not  so  much  because  you  have 
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done  it  before,  as  because  it  becomes  yoa  to  do  it.  For  dif- 
ferent persons  look  on  different  circumstances  as  specious  and 
plausible  motives  for  taking  up  arms.  Some  go  to  war  to  get 
possession  of  land,  some  of  villages,  some  of  towns,  some  of 
ports,  and  some  of  the  sea-coast.  Such  things  70a  never 
coveted,  when  you  had  them  not ;  and  jou  cannot  covet  them 
now,  when  the  whole  world  is  under  your  dominion.  You  ever 
fought  for  your  dignity  and  glory,  in  the  sight  of  the  whole 
human  race,  which  long  since  has  learned  to  respect  your  name 
and  empire  next  to  that  of  the  immortal  gods.  And  to  procure 
and  acquire  these  was  an  arduous  task.  I  know  not  whether 
it  may  be  more  difficult  to  retain  them.  You  have  undertaken 
to  ddend  from  the  slavery  of  kings  the  liberty  of  a  nation 
the  most  ancient  and  most  highly  distinguished,  both  by  the 
fame  of  its  exploits,  and  by  universal  praise  for  politeness  and 
learning ;  it  becomes  you  to  make  this  patronage  of  an  entire 
nation,  received  under  your  care  and  protection,  perpetual 
The  cities  standing  on  the  original  soil,  are  not  more  Grecian 
than  their  colonies,  which  formerly  migrated  thence  into  Asia ; 
nor  has  change  of  country  changed  either  thdr  race  or  man- 
ners. Every  state  among  us  has  ventured  to  contend  in  a 
respectful  contest,  in  every  good  quality  and  virtue,  with  its 
parents  and  founders.  Most  of  you  have  visited  the  cities  in 
Greece,  and  those  in  Asia.  We  are  surpassed  in  no  other 
circumstance  than  that  we  are  too  far  distant  from  you.  We 
hear  that  the  inhabitants  of  Marseilles  (who,  if  nature^  im- 
planted, as  it  were,  in  their  bosoms,  could  be  overcome  by 
the  genus  of  the  soil,  would  ere  this  have  been  rendered 
savage,  by  the  many  barbarous  tribes  surrounding  them) 
are  deservedly  held  in  as  high  honour  and  esteem  by  you  as 
if  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  very  centre  of  Greece.  For 
they  have  preserved,  not  only  the  sound  of  the  language,  the 
mode  of  dress,  and  the  habit;  but,  above  all,  the  manners, 
the  laws,  and  a  mind  pure  and  untainted  by  contagion  from 
their  neighbours.  The  boundary  of  your  empire,  at  present, 
is  Mount  Taurus.  Nothing  within  that  line  ought  to  be 
thought  remote.  To  whatever  extent  your  arms  have  reached, 
let  justice,  emanating  from  Rome,  spread.  Let  barbarians,  with 
whom  the  commands  of  masters  have  always  served  instead 
of  laws,  have  kings,  in  which  government  they  delight ;  the 
Greeks  endure  their  own  fortune ;  they  have  a  spirit  Uke  your 
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own.  They  too,  in  former  times,  grasped  at  empire  by  their 
internal  strength.  They  now  pray  that  empire  may  remain  to 
eternity  where  it  is  at  present.  They  consider  it  sufficient  that 
their  liberty  should  be  defended  by  your  arms,  since  they  are 
unable  to  protect  it  by  their  own.  But  it  is  objected,  that 
some  of  their  states  sided  with  Antiochus.  So  did  others, 
before,  with  Philip ;  so  did  the  Tarentines  with  Pyrrhus.  Not 
to  enumerate  other  nations,  Carthage  enjoys  liberty  and  its 
own  laws.  Consider,  conscript  fathers,  how  much  you  owe 
to  this  example,  set  by  yourselves.  You  will  surely  make 
up  your  mind  to  refuse  to  the  ambition  of  Eumenes,  what 
you  refused  to  your  own  most  just  resentment.  With  what 
brave  and  faithful  exertions  we,  Rhodians,  have  assisted  you, 
both  in  this  late  war,  and  in  all  the  wars  that  you  have  waged 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  we  leave  to  your  own  judgment. 
We  now,  in  peace,  offer  you  such  advice,  that  if  you  conform 
to  it,  all  the  world  will  judge  that  you  used  your  victory  with 
more  honour  to  yourselves,  than  that  with  which  you  gained 
it"  Their  arguments  seemed  well  adapted  to  tiie  Roman 
grandeur. 

55.  After  the  Rhodians,  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochua 
were  called.  These,  after  the  common  practice  of  petitioners 
for  pardon,  acknowledged  the  king's  error,  and  besought  the 
conscript  fathers  to  deliberate,  mindful  rather  of  their  own 
mercy  than  of  the  misconduct  of  the  king,  who  had  suffered 
enough  and  more  than  enough  of  punishment ;  in  fine,  to 
ratify,  by  their  authority,  the  peace  granted  by  their  general, 
Lucius  Scipio,  with  the  conditions  on  which  he  had  given  it. 
The  senate  voted,  that  the  peace  should  be  observed ;  and  the 
people,  a  few  days  after,  ordered  it.  The  treaty  was  con- 
cluded in  the  Capitol  with  Antipater,  chief  of  the  embassy, 
and  son  of  the  brother  of  king  Antiochus.  Then  the  other 
embassies  from  Asia  were  heard,  to  all  of  whom  was  returned 
the  same  answer,  that  "the  senate,  in  conformity  with  the 
usage  of  their  ancestors,  would  send  ten  ambassadors  to  ex- 
amine and  adjust  the  affairs  of  Asia.  That  the  general  plan 
was  to  be  this :  that  the  places  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus, 
which  had  been  within  the  limits  of  the  realm  of  Antiochus, 
should  be  assigned  to  Eumenes,  excepting  Lycia  and  Caria, 
as  far  as  the  river  Mseander ;  and  that  these  last-mentioned 
•hoidd  become  the  property  of  the  Rhodians.   That  the  other 
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States  of  Asia,  which  had  been  tributary  to  Attalus,  should 
likewise  pay  tribute  to  Eumenes ;  and  such  as  had  been  tribu- 
tary to  Antiochus,  should  be  free  and  independent."  They 
appointed  ten  ambassadors,  Quintus  Minucius  Rufus,  Lucius 
Furius  Purpureo,  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus,  Appius  Clau- 
dius Nero,  Cneius  Cornelius  Merula,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus, 
Lucius  Aurunculeius,  Lucius  w^milius  Paulus,  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  and  Publius  ^lius  Tubero. 

56,  To  these  full  instructions  were  given  to  decide  what- 
ever required  an  examination  of  the  place.     Concerning  the 
general  plan  the  senate  voted :  that  "  all  Lycaonia,  both  the 
Phrygias,  and  Mysia,  the  royal  forests,  and  Lydia,  and  Ionia, 
excepting  those  towns  which  had  been  free  on  the  day  where- 
on the  battle  was  fought  with  Antiochus,  and  excepting  by 
name  Magnesia  at  Sipylus;  then  the  city  of  Caria,  called 
also  Hydrela,  and  the  territory  of  Hydrela,  stretching  towards 
Phrygia,  and  the  forts  and  viUages  on  the  river  Maeander,  and 
likewise  the  towns,  excepting  such  as  had  been  free  before 
the  war,  and  excepting  by  name,  Telmissus,  and  the  fort  of 
Telmissium,  and  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Ptolemy  of 
Telmissus ;  all  these  which  are  written  above,  were  ordered 
to  be  given  to  king  Eumenes.     Lycia  was  given  to  the  Rho- 
dians,  excepting  the  same  Telmissus,  and  the  fort  of  Telmis- 
sium, with  the  lands  which  had  belonged  to  Ptolemy  of  Tel- 
missus ;  these  were  withheld  both  from  Eumenes  and  the 
Rhodians.     To  the  latter  was  given  also  that  psg*t  of  Caria 
which  lies  beyond  the  river  Maeander  nearest  to  the  island  of 
Rhodes,  with  its  towns,  villages,  forts,  and  lands,  extending 
to  Pisidia,  excepting  those  towns  which  had  been  in  a  state 
of  freedom  on  the  day  before  that  of  the  battle  with  Ajiti- 
ochus."      The   Rhodians,  after  returning  thanks   for  these 
favours,  mentioned  the  city  of  Soli  in  Cilicia,  "  the  inhabit- 
ants of  which,"  they  said,  "  as  well  as  themselves,  derived 
their  origin  from  Argos ;  and,  in  consequence  of  this  relation, 
a  brotherly  affection  subsisted  between  the  two  states.    They, 
therefore,  requested  the  senate,  as  an  extraordinary  favour,  to 
exempt  that  city  from  subjection  to  the  king."     The  ambas- 
sadors of  Antiochus  were  called  in,  and  the  matter  was  pro- 
posed to  them,  but  their  consent  could  not  be  obtained ;  Ajiti- 
pater  appealing  to  the  treaty,  in  opposition  to  which,  not  only 
Soli,  but  Cilicia  was  sought  by  the  Rhodians,  and  they  were 
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passing  the  summits  of  Taurus.  The  Rhodians  bein^  sum- 
moned again  before  the  senate,  the  fathers,  after  they  had  stated 
how  earnestly  the  king's  ambassador  opposed  the  measure, 
added,  that  "  if  the  Rhodians  were  of  opinion  that  the  affair 
particularly  affected  the  dignity  of  their  state,  the  senate 
would  try  by  all  means  to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  the  am- 
bassadors." Hereupon  the  Rhodians,  with  greater  warmth 
than  before,  returned  thanks,  and  declared,  that  they  would 
rather  give  way  to  the  arrogance  of  Antip«^,  than  afford 
any  reason  for  disturbing  the  peace.  So  no  change  was  made 
with  respect  to  Soli. 

57.  During  the  time  in  which  these  things  were  transacted, 
deputies  from  Marseilles  announced  that  Lucius  BaBbius,  the 
praetor,  on  his  way  into  his  province  of  Spain,  had  been  sur- 
rounded by  the  Ligurians ;  that  a  great  part  of  his  retinue 
being  slain,  he  himself,  wounded,  had  made  his  escape,  with- 
out his  lictors,  and  with  but  few  attendants,  to  Marseilles,  and 
in  three  days  after  expired.  The  senate,  on  hearing  of  this 
misfortune,  decreed,  that  Publius  Junius  Brutus,  who  was  the 
propraetor  in  Etruria,  having  delivered  the  province  and  army 
to  whichsoever  of  the  lieutenants  he  should  think  proper, 
should  go  himself  into  Farther  Spain,  which  was  to  be  his 
province.  This  decree  of  the  senate  and  a  letter  was  sent  by 
the  praetor,  Spurius  Posthumius,  into  Etruria;  and  Publius 
Junius,  the  propraetor,  set  out  for  Spain,  in  which  province, 
long  before  a  successor  could  arrive,  Lucius  ^milius  Paulus, 
who  afterwards  with  great  glory  conquered  king  Perseus, 
though  he  had  carried  on  matters  unsuccessfully  the  year  be- 
fore, having  raised  an  army  by  a  hasty  levy,  fought  a 
pitched  battle  with  the  Lusitanians.  The  enemy  were  routed, 
and  put  to  flight ;  eighteen  thousand  were  killed,  three  thou- 
sand three  hundred  taken,  and  their  camp  stormed.  The 
fame  of  this  victory'  made  matters  more  tranquil  in  Spain. 
In  the  same  year,  on  the  third  day  before  the  calends  of 
January,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  Marcus  Atilius  Serranus, 
and  Lucius  Valerius  Tappo,  triumvirs,  settled  a  Latin  colony 
at  Bononia,  according  to  a  decree  of  the  senate.  Three  thou- 
sand men  were  led  to  that  place.  Seventy  acres  were  given 
to  each  horseman,  fifty  to  each  of  the  other  colonists.  The 
kmd  had  been  taken  from  the  Boian  Gaub,  who  had  formerly 
expelled  the  Tuscans. 
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58.  In  the  same  year,  many  distinguished  men  Atrove 
for  the  censorship  ;  and  this  business,  as  if  it  furnished  in 
itself  insufficient  grounds  for  dispute,  gave  rise  to  another 
contest  of  a  much  more  violent  nature.  The  candidates  were, 
Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  son  of 
Cneius,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  Mar- 
cus Claudius  Marcellus,  and  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio,  who  had 
defeated  Antiochus  and  the  -^tolians  at  Thermopylae,  The 
favour  of  the  people  inclined  to  the  last  in  particular,  because 
he  had  given  many  largesses,  by  which  he  had  bound  a  great 
number  of  men  to  him.  When  so  many  nobles  could  ill  brook 
that  a  man  of  no  family  should  be  so  much  preferred  to  them, 
Publius  Sempronius  Gracchus  and  Caius  Sempronius  Rutilus, 
tribunes  of  the  people,  commenced  a  prosecution  against  him, 
on  a  charge,  that  he  had  neither  exhibited  in  his  triumph,  nor 
lodged  in  the  treasury,  a  large  part  of  the  royal  treasure,  and  of 
the  booty  taken  in  the  camp  of  Antiochus.  The  depositions  of 
the  lieutenants-general  and  military  tribunes  were  at  variance. 
Beyond  all  the  other  witnesses,  Marcus  Cato  was  remarkable, 
whose  authority,  acquired  by  the  uniform  tenor  of  his  life,  the 
fact  of  his  being  a  candidate  diminished.  He,  when  a  witness, 
affirmed,  that  he  had  not  observed,  in  the  triumph,  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels  which,  on  the  taking  of  the  camp,  he  had  seen 
among  the  other  spoils  of  the  king.  At  last  Glabrio  declared, 
that  he  declined  the  election,  chiefly  to  throw  odium  on 
Cato ;  since  he,  a  candidate  of  an  origin  as  humble  as  his  own, 
by  an  abominable  perjury,  attacked  that  which  men  of  noble 
birth  bore  with  silent  indignation.  A  fine  of  one  hundred 
thousand  cisses^  was  proposed  to  the  people  against  him. 
Twice  there  was  a  contest  on  the  subject.  On  the  third 
hearing,  as  the  accused  had  declined  the  election,  and  the 
people  were  unwilling  to  vote  about  the  fine,  the  tribunes 
also  dropped  the  business.  The  censors  elected  were.  Titus 
Quintius  Flamininus  and  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus. 

59.  At  the  same  time,  when  an  audience  of  the  senate,  in 
the  temple  of  Apollo  outside  the  city,  was  granted  to  Lucius 
-^milius  Regillus,  who,  with  the  fleet,  had  defeated  the  ad- 
miral of  king  Antiochus ;  after  hearing  the  recital  of  his  ser- 
vices, with  what  great  fleets  of  the  enemy  he  had  engaged, 
how  many  of  their  ships  he  had  sunk  or  taken,  a  naval  tri- 
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umph  was  voted  him  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  fathers. 
He  triumphed  on  the  calends  of  February.  In  this  proces- 
sion were  carried  forty-nine  golden  crowns ;  the  quantity  of 
money  was  by  no  means  so  great  considering  the  appearance  of 
the  triumph  over  the  king,  being  only  thirty-four  thousand  seven 
hundred  Attic  tetradrachms,^  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  three  hundred  cistophoruses.^  Supplications  were 
then  performed,  by  order  of  the  senate,  in  consideration  of  the 
successful  services  to  the  state,  achieved  in  Spain  by  Lucius 
-^milius  Paulus.  Not  long  after,  Lucius  Scipio  arrived  in 
the  city ;  and,  that  he  might  not  be  inferior  to  his  brother  in 
point  of  a  surname,  he  chose  to  be  called  Asiaticus.  He  spoke 
largely  of  his  services  both  before  the  senate  and  a  general 
assembly.  There  were  some  who  judged  that  the  war  was 
greater  by  fame  than  by  real  difficulty ;  for  it  was  terminated 
entirely  by  one  memorable  engagement ;  and  that  the  glory 
of  that  victory  had  been  stripped  of  its  bloom  at  Thermopylas. 
But,  to  any  person  judging  impartially,  it  must  appear,  that 
the  fight  at  ThermopylsB  was  with  the  -^tolians,  rather  than 
with  the  king.  For  with  how  small  a  portion  of  his  own 
strength  did  Antiochus  engage  in  that  battle !  whereas,  in 
the  other,  in  Asia,  the  strength  of  the  whole  Asiatic  conti- 
nent stood  combined ;  for  he  had  collected  auxiliaries  of  all 
nations  from  the  most  remote  quarters  of  the  east.  J  ustly,  there- 
fore, were  the  greatest  possible  honours  paid  to  the  immortal 
gods,  for  having  rendered  a  most  important  victory  easy  in 
the  acquisition  ;  and  a  triumph  was  decreed  to  the  com- 
mander. He  triumphed  in  the  intercalary  month,  the  day 
before  the  calends  of  March ;  which  triumph  was  greater  in 
the  display  to  the  eye  than  that  of  Africanus  his  brother,  yet 
if  we  recall  to  our  memory  the  circumstances,  and  esti- 
mate the  dangers  and  difficulty,  it  was  no  more  to  be  com- 
pared to  it,  than  if  you  would  contrast  one  general  with  the 
other,  Antiochus  with  Hannibal.  He  carried,  in  his  triumph, 
military  standards,  two  hundred  and  thirty-four;  models  of 
towns,  one  hundred  and  thirty-four ;  elephants'  teeth,  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  crowns  of  gold,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four:  pounds-weight  of  silver,  one  .hundred 
and  thirty-seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  twenty ;  Attic 
tetradrachms,  two  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  ;^  cisto- 
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phoruses,  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  thousand  and  seventy; 
gold  pieces,  called  Philippians,  one  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
sand ;^  silver  vases,  all  engraved,  to  the  amount  of  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  twenty-four  pounds'  weight ;  of  golden 
vases,  one  thousand  and  twenty-four  pounds'  weight ;  and  of 
the  king's  generals,  governors,  and  officers  at  court,  thirty-two 
were  led  before  his  chariot.  Twenty-five  denariuses'  were 
given  to  each  of  his  soldiers,  double  that  sum  to  a  centurion, 
triple  it  to  a  horseman ;  and  after  the  triumph,  their  pay  and 
allowance  of  com  were  doubled.  He  had  already  doubled 
them  after  the  battle  in  Asia.  He  triumphed  about  a  year  after 
the  expiration  of  his  consulship. 

60.  Cneius  Manlius,  the  consul,  arrived  in  Asia,  and  Quintus 
Fabius  Labeo,  the  praBtor,  reached  the  fleet,  nearly  at  the  same 
time.  The  consul  did  not  want  reasons  for  war  against  the 
Gauls ;  the  sea  was  subjected  to  the  Romans  since  the  conquest 
of  Antiochus.  It  appeared  best  to  Quintus  Fabius,  considering 
to  what  thing  in  particular  he  should  apply  himself,  lest  he  might 
seem  to  have  had  a  province  in  which  there  was  no  employ- 
ment, to  sail  over  to  the  island  of  Crete.  The  Cydonians  were 
engaged  in  war  against  the  Grortynians  and  Gnossians ;  and  a 
great  number  of  Roman  and  Italian  captives  were  said  to  be 
in  slavery  in  different  parts  of  the  island.  Having  sailed  with 
the  fleet  from  Ephesus,  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  shore  of 
Crete,  he  despatched  orders  to  all  the  states  to  cease  from 
hostilities,  and  to  search  each  of  them  for  the  captives  in  its 
own  cities  and  territory,  and  bring  them  to  him ;  also,  to  send 
ambassadors  to  him,  to  treat  of  matters  belonging  alike  to  the 
Romans  and  Cretans.  These  orders  had  little  influence  on  the 
Cretans.  Excepting  the  Gortynians,  none  of  them  restored  the 
captives.  Valerius  Antias  relates,  that  as  many  as  four  thou- 
sand captives  were  restored  out  of  the  whole  island,  because 
the  Cretans  feared  his  threats  of  war ;  and  that  this  was  deem- 
ed a  sufficient  reason  for  Fabius  obtaining  from  -the  senate  a 
naval  triumph,  although  he  performed  no  other  exploit.  From 
Crete  Fabius  returned  to  Ephesus :  having  despatched  three 
ships  from  the  latter  place  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  he  ordered 
the  garrisons  of  Antiochus  to  be  withdrawn  from  ^nos  and 
Maronea,  that  these  cities  might  be  left  at  liberty. 
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Mareui  Fulvhu  the  consul  besieged  Ambraciay  in  Epirtts,  and  received  its 
surrender;  he  reduced  CephaUenia,  and  granted  peace  to  the  ^tolianSy 
an  their  complete  subjection.  Cneius  Manlius  the  consul,  his  colleague, 
conquered  the  GaUogreedans,  including  the  Tolistoboii,  Tectosagi,  and 
Trocmi,  who,  under  the  command  of  Brennus,  had  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  since  they  were  the  only  refractory  nation  on  this  side  of  Mount 
Taurus.  Their  origin  is  related,  and  likewise  the  manner  in  which  they 
became  masters  of  the  territories  which  they  now  hold  An  instance,  also, 
of  virtue  and  chtistity  in  a  woman  is  recorded :  for  when  the  wife  of 
Ortiagon,  king  of  the  GaUogreecians,  was  a  captive,  she  slew  a  centurion 
who  was  sentinel  over  her,  because  he  offered  her  violence.  The  lustrum 
W€LS  closed  by  the  censors.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight  thousand  three 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  citizens  were  rated.  A  treaty  of  amity  was 
entered  into  with  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia.  Cneius  Manlius, 
although  the  ten  ambassadors  by  whose  advice  he  had  written  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  with  Antiochus,  opposed  him,  pleaded  his  cause  in  person 
in  the  senate,  and  triumphed  over  the  Gallogracians,  Scipio  Africanus, 
a  day  of  trial  being  appointed  him,  as  some  say,  by  Quintus  PetiUius, 
tribune  of  the  people,  as  others  say,  by  Navius,  on  the  charge  of  having 
fraudulently  deprived  the  treasury  of  the  plunder  taken  from  Antiochus, 
when  the  day  of  trial  came  on,  was  summoned  to  the  rostrum,  and  said, 
"  On  this  day,  Romans,  I  conquered  Cartilage ; "  and,  followed  by  the 
people,  ascended  the  Capitol.  StU>sequently,  that  he  might  not  receive 
any  further  annoyance  from  the  injuries  done  him  by  the  tribunes,  he 
retired  into  voluntary  exile  at  Litemum :  it  is  uncertain  whether  he 
died  there  or  at  Rome,  for  monuments  were  erected  to  his  memory  in 
both  places.  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  brother  of  Africanus,  was  accused 
and  condemned  on  the  same  charge  of  embezzlement  as  his  brother:  when 
he  was  being  led  to  prison,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  tribune  of  the 
commons,  who  had  been  previously  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  Scipios, 
vetoed  it;  and  in  return  for  that  kindness,  received  in  marriage  the 
daughter  of  Africanus*  When  the  guastors  were  sent  to  take  public  posses- 
sion of  the  property  of  Lucius  Scipio ^  not  only  was  no  trace  of  the  king's 
money  apparent  in  it,  but  not  even  so  much  was  raised  thereby  as  the 
amount  in  which  he  was  fined.  He  would  not  receive  the  countless  sum 
collected  by  his  relations  and  friends  :  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  were 
purchased  back. 


1,  While  the  war  is  being  carried  on  in  Asia,  matters 

were  not  even  then  tranquil  among  the  ^tolians,  a  com- 
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mencement  of  these  disturbances  having  originated  with  the 
nation  of  the  Athamanians.  At  that  period,  since  the  expul- 
sion of  Amynander,  Athamania  was  kept  in  subjection  by  royal 
garrisons,  under  governors  appointed  by  Philip,  who  by  their 
haughty  and  overbearing  exercise  of  power,  had  made  the  peo- 
ple regret  the  loss  of  Amynander.  The  hope  of  recovering  the 
kingdom  was  presented  to  Amynander,  then  an  exile  in  ^tolia, 
by  the  letters  of  his  partisans,  who  informed  him  of  the  state  of 
Athamania :  and  messengers  were  sent  to  Argithea,  (for  that 
was  the  chief  city  of  Athamania,)  to  inform  the  principal  men, 
that,  if  they  were  sufficiently  assured  of  the  inclinations  of  their 
countrymen,  he,  having  obtained  succours  from  the  ^tolians, 
would  come  into  Athamania  with  a  chosen  body  of  ^tolians, 
who  constituted  the  council  of  that  nation,  and  their  praetor, 
Nicander.  And,  when  he  found  that  they  were  prepa^*ed  for 
every  thing,  he  gave  them  notice,  immediately  after,  of  the  day 
on  which  he  would  enter  Athamania  at  the  head  of  an  army. 
At  first  there  were  four  conspirators  against  the  Macedonian 
garrison;  then  each  of  these  took  as  associates  six  assist- 
ants for  the  execution  of  the  business ;  but,  afterwards,  dis- 
trusting their  small  number,  which  was  rather  calculated  for 
the  concealment  than  for  the  execution  of  the  design,  they 
took  in  a  number  of  associates,  equal  to  the  former.  Being 
thus  increased  to  fifty-two,  they  divided  themselves  into  four 
parties,  one  of  which  repaired  to  Heraclea,  another  to  Tetra- 
phylia,  where  the  royal  treasure  used  to  be  kept,  a  third  to 
Theudoria,  and  the  fourth  to  Argithea.  It  was  agreed  that 
they  should  at  first  appear  in  the  forum  publicly,  without  any 
bustle,  as  if  they  had  come  about  their  own  ordinary  concerns ; 
and  then,  on  a  certain  day,  raise  the  whole  populace,  so  as  to 
dislodge  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  the  citadels.  When 
the  day  came,  and  Amynander  with  a  thousand  ^tolians  was 
on  the  frontiers,  by  the  preconcerted  plan  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  were  driven  from  the  four  places  at  once,  and  letters 
were  despatched  to  all  the  other  cities,  calling  on  them  to  res- 
cue themselves  from  the  exorbitant  tyranny  of  Philip,  and  to 
reinstate  their  hereditary  and  lawful  prince.  Accordingly, 
the  Macedonians  were,  every  where,  expelled.  The  town  of 
Theium,  (in  consequence  of  the  letters  being  intercepteil  by 
Teno,  commander  of  the  garrison,  and  owing  to  the  citadel 
being  occupied  by  the  king's  troops,)  stood  a  siege  of  a  few 
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days,  and  then  surrendered  to  Amynander,  who  had  now  all 
Athamania  in  his  power,  except  the  fort  of  Athenaeum,  on 
the  borders  of  Macedonia. 

2.  When  Philip  heard  of  the  defection  of  Athamania,  he 
set  out,  at  the  head  of  six  thousand  men,  and  proceeded,  with 
the  utmost  speed,  to  Gomphi.  Having  left  the  greater  part 
of  his  force,  as  they  would  not  have  been  equal  to  such  long 
marches,  he  went  forward,  with  two  thousand,  to  Athenaeum, 
the  only  place  which  had  been  retained  by  his  troops.  Then, 
having  made  attempts  on  the  nearest  places,  when  he  clearly 
perceived  that  all  the  rest  of  the  country  was  hostile  to  him, 
he  retreated  to  Gomphi,  and  returned  with  the  whole  of  his 
army  into  Athamania.  He  then  sent  Zeno,  at  the  head  of 
one  thousand  foot,  with  orders  to  seize  on  Ethopia,  which 
stands  advantageously  for  commanding  Argithea  ;  and,  as 
soon  as  he  understood  that  this  post  was  in  possession  of  his 
party,  he  himself  encamped  near  the  temple  of  Acraean  Jupi- 
ter. Here  he  was  detained  one  whole  day,  by  a  tremendous 
storm ;  and  on  the  next,  proceeded  to  lead  them  towards  Ar- 
githea. On  the  troops  commencing  their  march  the  Athama- 
nians  immediately  appeared  hastening  to  the  hills  which 
overlooked  the  road.  On  the  sight  of  whom,  the  foremost 
battalions  halted,  while  fear  and  confusion  spread  through  the 
whole  army,  and  every  one  began  to  consider  what  might  have 
been  the  consequence,  if  the  troops  had  gone  down  into  the.  val- 
leys commanded  by  those  cliffs.  This  confusion  compelled  the 
king,  who  wished,  if  his  men  would  follow  him,  to  push  on 
rapidly  through  the  defile,  to  call  back  the  foremost,  and  re- 
turn by  the  same  road  by  which  he  came.  The  Athamanians 
at  first  followed  at  a  distance,  without  making  any  attempt : 
after  the  ^tolians  joined  them,  they  left  these  to  harass 
the  rear,  and  extended  themselves  on  both  flanks.  Some  of 
them,  by  taking  a  shorter  way,  through  known  paths,  seized 
the  passes ;  and  such  terror  was  struck  into  the  Macedonians, 
that  they  repassed,  the  river  in  a  manner  more  like  a  hasty 
flight  than  a  regular  march,  leaving  behind  many  of  their  men 
and  arms.  Here  was  the  end  of  the  pursuit,  and  the  Mace- 
donians, in  safety,  returned  to  Gomphi,  and  from  Gomphi  into 
Macedonia.  The  Athamanians  and  -ZEtolians  ran  together, 
from  all  sides,  to  Ethopia,  to  crush  Zeno  and  his  thousand 
Macedonians.     The  Macedonians,  distrusting  their  position. 
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removed  from  Ethopia,  to  a  hill  which  was  higher'and  steeper 
on  all  sides ;  from  which  the  Athamanians,  having  found  ac- 
cess in  several  places,  dislodged  them ;  and  while  they  were 
dispersed,  and  unahle  to  find  the  road  for  flight,  through  im- 
passable and  unknown  rocks,  slew  part  of  them  and  made  part 
prisoners.  Great  numbers,  in  their  panic,  tumbled  down  the 
precipices ;  very  few,  with  Zeno,  effected  their  escape  to  the 
king.  Afterwards,  permission  to  bury  their  dead  was  given 
to  them  during  the  truce. 

3.  Amynander,  on  recovering  possession  of  his  kingdom, 
sent  ambassadors,  both  to  the  senate  at  Rome  and  to  the 
Scipios  in  Asia,  who,  since  the  grand  battle  with  Antiochus^ 
stayed  at  Ephesus.  He  requested  a  treaty  of  amity,  and  apolo- 
gized for  having  had  recourse  to  the  iEtolians,  for  the 
recovery  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  He  made  many  charges 
against  Philip.  The  ^tolians  from  Athamania  proceeded 
into  Amphilochia,  and,  with  the  consent  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  reduced  that  nation  under  their  power  and 
dominion.  After  the  recovery  of  Amphilochia,  for  it  had 
formerly  belonged  to  the  JStolians,  they  passed  on,  with  hopes 
of  equal  success,  into  Aperantia.  That  also,  for  the  most 
part,  surrendered  to  the  ^tolians  without  a  contest.  The 
Dolopians  had  never  been  subject  to  the  ^tolians,  but 
they  were  to  Philip.  These,  at  first,  ran  to  arms ;  but  when 
they  were  informed  of  the  Amphilochians  taking  part  with 
the  jSltolians,  of  Philip's  flight  from  Athamania,  and  the 
destruction  of  his  detachment,  they  also  revolted  from  Philip 
to  the  ^tolians.  Whilst  the  ^tolians  believed  that  they 
were  now  secured  against  the  Macedonians  on  all  sides,  by 
these  nations  surrounding  them,  the  report  is  brought  to  them 
that  Antiochus  was  conquered  in  Asia  by  the  Romans.  Not 
very  long  after,  their  ambassadors  came  home  from  Rome, 
without  the  prospect  of  peace,  announcing  that  the  consul 
Fulvius,  with  his  army,  had  already  crossed  the  sea.  Dis- 
mayed at  these  accounts,  they  send  the  chief  men  of  the  state 
to  Rome  to  try  the  last  hope,  having  previously  solicited  em- 
bassies from  Rhodes  and  Athens,  that,  through  the  influence 
of  those  states,  their  petitions,  lately  rejected,  might  meet 
with  a  more  favourable  reception  from  the  senate :  they  took 
no  kind  of  precaution  to  avert  the  war,  before  it  was  almost 
within  sight.    Marcus  Fulvius,  having  brought  over  his  am^ 
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to  Apollonia,  wns,  at  this  time,  consultiDg  with  the  Epirot 
chiefs  where  he  should  commence  his  operations.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Epirots  that  he  should  attack  Amhracia,  which 
had  lately  united  itself  to  ^tolia ;  alleging,  that,  "  in  case 
the  -^tolians  should  come  to  its  relief,  there  were  open 
plains  around  it,  to  iight  in ;  or  that  if  they  should  avoid  a 
battle,  there  would  be  no  great  diffic^ilty  in  the  siege,  for 
there  were  at  hand  abundant  materials  for  raising  mounds  and 
other  works,  while  the  Arachthus,  a  navigable  river,  well 
adapted  to  convey  every  thing  requisite,  flowed  by  the  walls ; 
besides,  the  summer  was  just  approaching,  the  fittest  season 
for  the  enterprise."  By  these  arguments  they  persuaded  him 
to  inarch  on  through  Epirus. 

4.  To  the  consul,  on  his  arrival  at  Ambracia,  the  siege 
appeared  to  be  a  work  of  no  small  difficulty.  Ambracia 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill,  called  by  the  natives  Per- 
ranthe :  the  city,  where  the  wall  faces  the  plain  and  the  river, 
looks  towards  the  west ;  the  citadel,  which  is  seated  on  the 
hill,  towards  the  east.  The  river  Arachthus,  which  rises  in 
Athamania,  falls  here  into  a  gulf  of  the  sea,  called  the  Am- 
bracian,  from  the  name  of  the  adjacent  city.  Besides  that  the 
river  defended  it  on  one  side  and  the  hills  on  the  other,  it  was 
also  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall,  extending  in  circuit  some- 
what more  than  three  miles.  Fulvius  formed  two  camps  at  a 
short  distance  from  each  other,  and  one  fort  on  the  high 
ground  opposite  to  the  citadel ;  aU  which  he  intended  to  join 
together  by  a  rampart  and  trench,  in  such  a  manner  that  there 
should  be  no  exit  from  the  city  for  the  besieged,  nor  entrance 
for  the  introduction  of  assistance  from  without.  The  -^to- 
lians,  on  the  report  of  the  siege  of  Ambracia,  were  by  this 
time  assembled  at  Stratus,  in  obedience  to  an  edict  of  their 
prsetor,  Nicander.  At  first  they  intended  to  have  marched 
hence,  with  their  whole  force,  to  raise  the  siege  ;  afterwards, 
when  they  heard  that  the  place  was  already,  in  a  great 
measure,  surrounded  with  works,  and  that  the  Epirots  were 
encamped  on  level  ground,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  they 
resolved  to  divide  their  forces.  Eupolemus,  with  one  thou- 
sand light  troops,  marching  to  Ambracia,  made  his  way  into 
the  city,  though  the  works  were  joined  to  each  other.  Ni- 
oander  s  first  plan  was  to  have  attacked  the  camp  of  the 
'Epirots  in  the  night,  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  as  assistance 
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could  not  be  easily  received  from  the  Romans,  because  the 
river  ran  between  them.  Afterward,  judging  it  too  dangerous 
an  undertaking,  lest  the  Romans  sliouid  by  any  means  dis- 
cover it,  and  his  retreat  become  unsafe,  he  was  detecred  from 
this  design,  and  marched  away  to  ravage  the  country  of 
Acamania. 

5.  The  consul  having  now  finished  the  intrenchments  with 
which  it  was  necessary  to  surround  the  city,  and  likewise  the 
works  which  he  was  preparing  to  bring  fomard  to  the  walls, 
attacked  the  city  in  five  different  places ;  three  attacks,  at  equal 
distances  from  each  other,  he  directed  against  the  quarter  which 
they  called  Pyrrheum,  as  the  approach  was  easier  from  the 
plain ;  one  opposite  to  the  temple  of  ^sculapius,  and  one  against 
the  citadel.  He  broke  down  the  walls  with  battering-rams,  and 
tore  down  the  battlements  with  poles  armed  with  scythes.  At 
first,  terror  and  dismay  seized  the  townsmen,  at  the  formidable 
appearance  of  the  works,  and  the  shocks  given  to  the  walls, 
which  were  attended  with  a  dreadful  noise :  afterwards,  when 
they  beheld  them  contrary  to  their  hopes  standing,  having  again 
resumed  courage,  they,  by  means  of  cranes,  threw  down  upon 
the  battering-rams  weighty  masses  of  lead,  or  stone,  or  beams 
of  timber ;  dragging  the  armed  poles,  with  iron  grapples,  within 
the  walls,  they  broke  off  the  hooks ;  besides,  by  sallies,  both 
by  night  against  the  watch-guards  of  the  engines,  and  by 
day  against  the  advanced  posts,  they  kept  the  besiegers  in  a 
state  of  continual  alarm.  While  affairs  at  Ambracia  were  in 
this  state,  the  ^tolians  had  returned  from  ravaging  Acar- 
nania,  to  Stratus.  Their  praetor,  Nicander,  having  conceived 
hopes  of  raising  the  siege  by  a  bold  effort,  sent  a  person 
called  Nicodamus,  with  five  hundred  -^tolians,  into  Am- 
bracia, and  appointed  a  certain  night,  and  even  the  time  of 
the  night,  on  which,  from  within  the  city,  they  were  to 
assault  the  works  of  the  enemy,  opposite  to  the  Pyrrheum, 
while  he  himself  should  alarm  the  Roman  camp.  He  supposed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  alarm  on  both  sides,  and  night  in- 
creasing the  terror,  something  memorable  might  be  achieved. 
And  Nicodamus,  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  (when  he  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  some  of  the  parties  on  watch,  and  broken 
through  others  by  his  determined  onset,)  having  passed  the 
intrenchment,  penetrated  into  the  city ;  and  gave  the  besieged 
considerable  hope  and  courage  for  any  enterprise ;  and  as 
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soon  as  the  appointed  time  arrived,  according  to  the  plan  pre- 
concerted, he  made  a  sudden  assault  on  the  works.  This  un- 
dertaking was  more  formidable  in  the  attempt  than  in  the  effect, 
because  no  attack  was  made  from  without ;  for  the  praetor  of 
the  ^tolians  had  either  been  deterred  by  fear,  or  had  judged  it 
more  advisable  to  carry  succours  to  Amphilochia,  which  had 
l>een  lately  reduced ;  which  Perseus,  the  son  of  Philip,  who 
was  sent  to  recover  Dolopia  and  Amphilochia,  was  besieging 
with  the  greatest  vigour. 

6.  The  works  of  the  Romans  against  the  Pyrrheum  were 
carried  on  in  three  different  places,  as  has  been  mentioned 
before,  all  which  works  the  -^tolians  assaulted  at  once,  but  not 
with  similar  weapons  or  similar  force.  S  me  advanced  with 
burning  torches,  others  carrying  tow  and  pitch,  and  fire-darts, 
their  entire  line  being  illuminated  by  the  blaze.  At  the  first 
assault  they  cut  off  many  of  the  men  on  guard.  Afterwards, 
when  the  shout  and  uproar  reached  the  camp,  and  the  signal 
was  given  by  the  consul,  the  troops  took  arms  and  poured  out 
of  all  the  gates  to  succour  their  friends.  In  one  place  the 
contest  was  carried  on  with  fire  and  sword ;  from  the  other 
two,  the  ^tolians  retired  with  disappointment,  after  essaying 
rather  than  supporting  a  fight.  The  whole  brunt  of  the  bat- 
tle fell  on  the  one  quarter  with  great  fury.  Here  the  two  com- 
manders, Eupolemus  and  Nicodamus,  in  their  different  posts, 
encouraged  their  men  and  animated  them  with  hope  amounting 
almost  to  certainty,  that  Nicander  would,  according  to  his 
agreement,  come  up  speedily  and  attack  the  enemy's  rear. 
This  expectation  for  some  time  supported  their  courage  in 
the  fight.  But  at  last,  as  they  did  not  receive  the  concerted 
signal  from  their  friends,  and  saw  the  number  of  their  enemies 
continually  increasing,  they  pressed  on  with  less  energy,  as  if 
deserted ;  finally,  having  abandoned  the  attempt,  their  retreat 
now  becoming  almost  impracticable,  they  were  driven  in  flight 
into  the  city,  after  having  burned  a  part  of  the  works,  how- 
ever, and  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  they  lost  them- 
selves. If  the  affair  had  been  conducted  according  to  the  plan 
concerted,  there  was  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  one  part  at 
least  of  the  works  might  have  been  stormed  with  great  havoc 
of  the  Romans.  The  Ambracians  and  the  ^tolians,  who 
were  within,  not  only  renounced  the  enterprise  of  that  night, 
but  supposing  themselves  betrayed  by  their  friends,  became 
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much  less  spirited.  None  of  them  any  longer  sallied  out,  as 
before,  against  the  enemy's  stations,  but  posted  on  the  walls 
and  towers,  fought  without  danger. 

7.  Perseus,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the  JBtolians^ 
having  raised  the  siege  of  the  city  in  which  he  was  employed, 
and  having  ravaged  the  country,  quitted  Amphilochia,  and 
returned  into  Macedon.  The  devastation  of  their  sea-coast 
called  away  the  ^tolians  from  this  region.  Pleuratus,  king 
of  the  Illyrians,  entered  the  Corinthian  gulf  with  sixty  barks, 
and  having  formed  a  junction  with  the  ships  of  the  Achseans 
lying  at  Patrae,  wasted  the  maritime  parts  of  JStolia.  Against 
these  one  thousand  ^tolians  were  sent,  who,  by  taking  short 
routes,  met  the  fleet  wherever  it,  while  sailing  around  the  in- 
dentations of  the  coast,  attempted  a  landing.  The  Bomans  at 
Ambracia,  by  the  battering  of  their  rams  in  many  places  at  once, 
laid  open  a  great  part  of  the  city ;  but  nevertheless  were  unable 
to  penetrate  into  the  heart  of  it.  For  instead  of  the  wall  knocked 
down  a  new  one  was  raised  with  proportionate  speed,  while  the 
armed  men  standing  on  the  ruins,  formed  a  kind  of  bulwark; 
The  consul,  therefore,  when  he  made  no  progress  by  open  force, 
resolved  to  form  a  secret  mine,  covering  the  ground  first  with 
his  machines.  And  for  a  long  time  his  workmen,  though 
employed  both  night  and  day,  not  only  in  digging  under  the 
ground  but  also  in  carrying  away  the  earth,  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  enemy.  A  heap  of  it,  however,  rising 
suddenly,  gave  the  townsmen  intimation  of  their  work,  and 
terrified  lest,  the  wall  being  undermined,  a  passage  should  be 
opened  into  the  city,  they  determined  to  draw  a  trench  within, 
opposite  to  the  work  that  was  covered  with  machines.  In 
wliich  when  they  reached  such  a  depth  as  the  bottom  of  the 
mine  could  well  be,  then  keeping  profound  silence,  having 
applied  their  ears  to  several  different  places,  they  endeavoured 
to  catch  the  sound  of  the  miners ;  which  being  heard,  they 
opened  a  way  directly  towards  them.  Nor  did  it  require 
much  exertion,  for  they  came  in  a  short  time  to  an  open  space 
where  the  wall  was  supported  with  props  by  the  enemy.  The 
works  joining  here,  as  the  passage  was  open  from  the  trench 
to  the  mine,  the  parties  began  to  fight  in  the  dark  under 
ground,  first  of  all  with  the  tools  which  they  had  used  in  the 
works,  but  afterwards  armed  men  came  quickly  up.  Subse* 
quently  the  contest  became  less  spirited ;  as  the  besieged 
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stopped  the  passage,  sometimes  by  stretching  strong  hair- 
cloths across  it,  sometimes  by  hastily  placing  doors  in  the 
way  of  their  antagonists.  A  new  engine,  requiring  no  great 
labour,  was  invented  against  those  who  were  in  the  mine/ 
The  besieged  bored  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  a  cask,  by  which  a 
moderate-sized  pipe  could  be  inserted,  and  made  an  iron  pipe 
and  iron  head  for  the  cask,  which  was  perforated  in  many 
places.  They  placed  this  cask,  filled  with  small  feathers,  with 
its  mouth  turned  towards  the  mine.  Through  the  holes  in  the 
head  of  the  cask  projected  those  very  long  spears,  which  they 
call  sarissas,  to  keep  off  the  enemy.  They  kindled  a  small  spark 
of  fire,  placed  among  the  feathers,  by  blowing  with  a  smith's 
bellows,  inserted  into  the  end  of  the  pipe.  After  that  the 
smoke  arising  from  this,  not  only  in  great  quantities,  but  also 
more  offensive  from  the  nauseous  stench  proceeding  from  the 
burnt  feathers,  had  filled  the  mine,  scarcely  any  one  could  stay 
within. 

8.  Whilst  affairs  at  Ambracia  were  in  this  state,  Phaeneas 
and  Damoteles  came  to  the  consul,  as  ambassadors  from  the 
^tolians,  invested  with  full  powers  by  a  decree  of  the 
general  assembly  of  that  nation.  For  when  their  praetor  saw 
on  one  side  Ambracia  besieged ;  on  another,  the  sea-coast 
infested  by  the  enemy's  ships ;  on  a  third,  Amphilochia  and 
Dolopia  ravaged  by  the  Macedonians,  and  that  the  ^tolians 
were  incapable  of  meeting  the  three  enemies  at  once,  having 
summoned  a  council,  he  consulted  the  chiefs  on  what  was  to  be 
done.  The  opinions  of  all  tended  to  one  point :  "  that  peace 
should  be  solicited  on  equal  terms  if  possible ;  if  not,  on  any 
terms  that  could  be  borne.  That  the  war  was  undertaken  in 
reliance  on  Antiochus.  Since  Antiochus  was  vanquished  by 
land  and  sea,  and  driven  beyond  the  mountains  of  Taurus, 
almost  out  of  the  world,  what  hope  remained  of  their  being 
able  to  support  it  ?  That  Phaeneas  and  Damoteles,  since  the 
emergency  was  so  great,  should  do  whatever  they  might  judge 
to  tend  to  the  interest  of  the  ^tolians  and  their  own  honour. 
For  what  counsel,  what  option  had  been  left  them  by  for- 
tune?" Ambassadors  were  despatched  with  instructions, 
to  beseech  the  consul  to  "  have  mercy  on  the  city,  and  to 
take  compassion  on  a  nation  once  acknowledged  as  an  ally ; 
and  driven  to  madness,  they  would  not  say  by  ill  treatment, 
but  undoubtedly  by  their  sufferings."  That  the  -ffitolians  "  had 
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not  in  Antiochus*  war  deserved  a  larger  share  of  punishment 
than  they  had  of  reward  in  that  against  Philip.  That  neither 
then  was  compensation  liberally  made  them,  nor  ought  pun- 
*ishment  now  to  be  inflicted  on  them  in  an  immoderate  degree.** 
To  this  the  consul  answered,  that  '*  the  JEtolians  had  sued  for 
peace  often,  rather  than  ever  with  sincere  intentions.  Let 
them  in  soliciting  peace  imitate  Antiochus,  whom  they  had 
drawn  into  the  war.  He  had  ceded,  not  the  few  cities  whose 
liberty  was  the  ground  of  the  dispute,  but  an  opulent  kingdom, 
all  Asia  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus.  That  he  (the  consul) 
would  not  listen  to  the  ^tolians,  treating  concerning  peace, 
unless  they  laid  down  their  arms.  That,  in  the  first  place, 
their  arms  and  all  their  horses  must  be  delivered  up ;  and  in 
the  next  place,  one  thousand  talents  ^  of  silver  must  be  paid  to 
the  Roman  people ;  half  of  which  sum  must  be  laid  down  im- 
mediately, if  they  wished  for  peace.  To  these  articles  he 
would  add  when  concluding  the  treaty,  that  they  must  have  the 
same  allies  and  the  same  enemies  as  the  Roman  people.^ 

9.  To  which  demands  the  ambassadors  having  made  no 
reply,  both  because  they  were  severe,  and  because  they  knew 
the  spirit  of  their  country  to  be  unbroken  and  changeable, 
returned  home,  that  they  might  again  and  again,  while  the 
thing  was  undecided,  consult  the  praetor  and  chiefs  as  to  what 
was  to  be  done.  They  were  received  with  clamour  and  re- 
proaches, and  were  asked  "  how  long  would  they  protract  the 
matter,  though  commanded  to  bring  with  them  a  peace  of  some 
kind  or  other  ? "  But  as  they  were  going  back  to  Ambracia, 
they  were  caught  in  an  ambuscade,  laid  near  the  road  by  the 
Acarnanians,  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  and  carried  to  Thy- 
rium  to  be  confined.  The  delay  arising  from  this  incident  in- 
terrupted the  negotiations.  When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  Rhodians,  who  had  come  to  intercede  for  them,  were 
now  with  the  consul,  Amynander  also,  king  of  Athamania,  hav- 
ing obtained  a  safe-conduct,  had  come  into  the  Roman  camp, 
being  more  concerned  for  the  city  of  Ambracia,  where  he  had 
spent  the  greatest  part  of  his  exile,  than  for  the  nation  of  the 
jEtolians.  When  the  consul  was  informed  by  them  of  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  the  ambassadors,  he  ordered  them 
to  be  brought  from  Thyrium ;  and  on  their  arrival  they  began 
to  treat  concerning  peace.     Amynander,   as  that  was  his 
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principal  object,  laboured  assiduously  to  persimdc  the  Am- 
bracians  to  capitulate.  When  he  made  but  little  progress  in  this, 
while  he  was  coming  under  the  walls  and  conferring  with  their 
chiefs,  he  at  last,  with  the  consul's  permission,  went  into  the 
city ;  where,  partly  by  arguments,  partly  by  entreaties,  he  pre- 
vailed on  them  to  surrender  themselves  to  the  Romans.  Caius 
Valerius,  the  son  of  taevinus,  who  was  the  first  that  had  made 
a  treaty  of  alliance  with  that  nation,  the  brother  of  the  consul, 
bom  of  the  same  mother,  eminently  aided  the  -ZEtolians.  I'he 
Ambracians,  having  first  stipulated  that  they  might  send  away 
the  auxiliary  jEtolians  in  safety,  opened  their  gates.  Then 
the  -^tolians  stipulated  that  "they  should  pay  five  hundred 
Euboic  talents,^  two  hundred  of  this  sum  at  present,  and  three 
hundred  at  six  equal  annual  payments ;  that  they  should 
deliver  up  to  the  Romans  the  prisoners  and  deserters ;  that 
they  should  not  subject  any  city  to  their  jurisdiction,  which, 
since  the  first  coming  of  Titus  Quintius  into  Greece,  had 
either  been  taken  by  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  or  voluntarily 
entered  into  alliance  with  them:  and  that  the  island  of 
Cephallenia  should  be  excluded  from  the  treaty."  Although 
these  terms  were  more  moderate  than  they  themselves  had 
expected,  yet  the  -^tolians  begged  permission  to  lay  them 
before  the  council,  which  request  was  granted.  A  short  dis- 
cussion about  the  cities  engaged  the  council.  Since  they  had 
been  for  some  time  under  their  laws,  they  bore  with  pain  that 
they  should  be  torn  off,  as  it  were,  from  their  body.  How- 
ever, they  unanimously  voted  that  the  terms  of  peace  should 
be  accepted.  The  Ambracians  presented  the  consul  with  a 
golden  crown  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds'  weight.  The 
brazen  and  marble  statues  and  paintings,  with  which  Am- 
bracia  was  more  richly  decorated  than  any  other  city  in  that 
country,  since  it  was  the  royal  residence  of  Pyrrhus,  were 
all  removed  and  carried  away ;  but  nothing  else  was  injured 
or  even  touched. 

10.  The  consul,  marching  into  the  interior  parts  of  -^tolia, 
encamped  at  Amphilochian  Argos,  twenty-two  miles  from  Am- 
bracia.  Here,  at  length,  the  -ZEtolian  ambassadors  arrived,  the 
consul  in  the  mean  time  wondered  at  the  cause  of  their  delay. 
Then,  after  he  heard  that  the  council  of  the  -^tolians  had  ap- 
proved of  the  terms  of  peace,  having  ordered  them  to  go  to 
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Rome  to  the  senate,  and  having  permitted  the  Athenian  and 
Rhodian  mediators  to  go  with  them,  and  appointed  his  brother, 
Caius  Valerius,  to  accompany  them,  he  himself  passed  over  to 
Cephallenia.  The  ambassadors  found  the  ears  and  minds  of  all 
the  principal  people  at  Rome  prepossessed  by  charges  made 
against  them  by  Philip,  who,  by  complaining  both  by  ambassa* 
dors  and  by  letters,  that  Dolopia,  Amphilochia,  and  Athamania 
had  been  forcibly  taken  from  him,  that  his  garrison,  and  at  last 
even  his  son  Perseus,  had  been  driven  out  of  AmpUlochia,  had 
turned  away  the  senate  from  their  entreaties.  The  Athenians 
and  Rhodians  were,  nevertheless,  heard  with  attention.  An 
Athenian  ambassador,  Leon,  son  of  Icesias,  is  said  to  have  even 
affected  them  much  by  his  eloquence.  Making  use  of  a  com- 
mon simile,  and  comparing  the  multitude  of  the  ^tolians  to  a 
calm  sea,  when  it  comes  to  be  ruffled  by  the  winds,  he  said, 
that  *'  as  long  as  they  faitlifully  adhered  to  the  alliance  with 
Rome,  they  rested  in  the  calm  state  natural  to  nations  ;  but 
that  when  Thoas  and  Dicsearchus  began  to  blow  from  Asia, 
Menetas  and  Damocrites  from  Europe,  then  was  raised  that 
storm  which  dashed  them  on  Antiochus  as  on  a  rock." 

1 1.  The  ^tolians,  after  being  a  long  time  buffeted  about, 
at  length  prevailed  to  have  articles  of  peace  concluded.  They 
were  these: — "Let  the  ^tolian  nation,  without  fraud  or 
deceit,  maintain  the  empire  and  majesty  of  the  Roman  people; 
let  them  not  suffer  to  pass  through  their  territories,  nor, 
in  any  manner  whatever,  aid  or  assist  any  army  that  shall 
march  against  the  allies  and  friends  of  the  Romans ;  let  them 
have  the  same  enemies  as  the  Roman  people  ;  let  them  bear 
arms  against  them,  and  take  a  share  in  their  wars ;  let  them 
deliver  up  the  deserters,  fugitives,  and  prisoners,  to  the 
Romans  and  their  allies,  excepting  such  as  were  prisoners 
before,  who  having  returned  home,  were  afterwards  cap- 
tured ;  and  also  such  as,  at  the  time  of  their  being  taken, 
were  enemies  to  Rome,  while  the  -^tolians  were  in  the  Roman 
army.  Let  such  of  the  others  as  can  be  found  be  delivered  up, 
without  reserve,  to  the  magistrates  of  Corcyra,  within  one 
hundred  days ;  and  such  as  cannot  now  be  found,  as  soon  as 
they  shall  be  discovered.  Let  them  give  forty  hostages  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Roman  consul,  none  younger  than  twelve 
years  nor  older  than  forty ;  let  neither  the  praetor,  nor  the 
general  of  the  horse,  nor  the  public  secretary,  be  a  hostage ; 
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nor  any  person  who  has  before  been  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  Let  Cephallenia  be  excluded  from  these  articles." 
With  respect  to  the  sum  of  money  which  they  were  to  pay,  and 
the  mode  of  payment,  no  alteration  was  made  in  the  arrange- 
ment which  had  been  made  by  the  consul.  If  they  chose  to  give 
gold  instead  of  silver,  it  was  agreed  that  they  might  do  so, 
provided  that  one  piece  of  gold  should  be  deemed  equivalent  to 
ten  of  silver  of  the  same  weight.  "  Whatever  cities,  whatever 
lands,  whatever  men  have  been  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ^tolians,  and  have,  either  in  the  consulate  of  Titus  Quin- 
tius  and  Publius  -^lius,  or  since  their  consulate,  been  sub- 
dued by  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people,  or  have  made  a  volun- 
tary submission  to  them,  the  ^tolians  are  not  to  reclaim.  The 
CEnians,  with  their  city  and  lands,  are  to  belong  to  the  Acar- 
nanians."  On  these  conditions  was  the  treaty  concluded  with 
the  ^tolians. 

12.  Not  only  in  the  same  summer,  but  almost  at  the  very 
time  in  which  these  acts  were  performed  by  Marcus  Fulvius 
the  consul  in  ^tolia,  the  other  consul,  Cneius  Manlius,  carried 
on  war  in  Gallograecia ;  the  progress  of  which  I  shall  now 
relate.  In  the  beginning  of  spring  the  consul  came  to  Ephe- 
sus,  and  having  received  the  command  of  the  army  from  Lu- 
cius Scipio,  and  reviewed  the  troops,  he  made  an  harangue 
to  the  soldiers;  in  which,  having  praised  their  bravery  in 
having  completely  conquered  Antiochus  in  a  single  battle,  he 
encouraged  them  to  undertake  a  new  war  against  the  Gauls, 
who  had  supported  Antiochus  with  auxiliaries,  and  were, 
besides,  of  such  untractable  tempers,  that  Antiochus  was 
to  no  purpose  removed  beyond  the  range  of  Mount  Taurus, 
unless  the  power  of  the  Gauls  was  broken ;  he  then  spoke 
briefly  of  himself,  in  terms  neither  ill-grounded  nor  extrava- 
gant. The  delighted  soldiers  heard  the  consul  with  frequent 
bursts  of  applause,  considering  the  Gauls  as  having  been  a 
part  of  the  strength  of  Antiochus ;  and  that,  since  that  king 
had  been  vanquished,  there  would  be  no  power  in  the  forces 
of  the  Gauls,  by  themselves.  The  consul  j  udged  that  Eumenes 
was  absent  at  an  unseasonable  time,  (he  was  then  at  Rome,)  as 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  country  and 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  as  it  was  his  interest  that  the  power  of 
the  Gauls  should  be  broken.  He  therefore  sends  for  his 
brother  Attains,  from  Pergamus,  and  having  exhorted  him  to 
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undertake  the  war  in  conjunction  with  him,  he  sends  him, 
awaj  to  make  preparations,  after  promising  his  own  exertions 
and  those  of  his  countrymen.  A  few  days  after,  Attalus  with 
one  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  having  ordered  his 
brother  Athenaeus  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  troops,  and 
committed  the  care  of  Pergamus  to  persons  whom  he  knew  to 
be  faithful  to  his  brother  and  to  his  government,  met  the  consul, 
who  had  marched  from  Ephesus  to  Magnesia.  The  consul, 
after  highly  commending  the  young  prince,  having  advanced 
with  all  his  forces,  encamped  on  the  bank  of  the  Mseander,  for 
as  that  river  could  not  be  forded,  it  was  necessary  to  collect 
shipping  for  carrying  over  the  army. 

13.  Having  passed  the  Maeander,  they  came  to  Hiera 
Come.^  In  this  place  there  is  a  magnificent  temple,  and 
oracle  of  Apollo ;  the  priests  are  said  to  deliver  their  responses 
in  verses  by  no  means  inelegant.  Hence,  in  two  days'  march 
they  reached  the  river  Harpasus ;  whither  came  ambassadors 
from  Alabandae,  entreating  the  consul,  either  by  his  authority 
or  his  arms,  to  compel  a  fort,  which  had  lately  revolted  from 
it,  to  return  to  its  former  allegiance.  To  the  same  place  came 
Athenaeus  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  and  Attains,  with  Lensne, 
a  Cretan,  and  Corragos,  a  Macedonian  commander.  They 
brought  with  them  one  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
composed  of  various  nations.  The  consul,  having  sent  a  mili- 
tary tribune  with  a  small  party,  took  the  fort  by  assault,  and 
restored  it  to  the  Alabandians.  He  himself,  not  deviating  from 
his  route,  pitched  his  camp  at  Antioch  on  the  Maeander.  The 
source  of  this  river  is  in  Celasnae,  which  city  was  formerly 
the  metropolis  of  Phrygia.  The  inhabitants  afterwards  re- 
moved to  a  spot  not  far  distant  from  Old  Celaenae,  and  the 
name  of  Apama  was  given  to  their  new  city,  from  Apama  the 
sister  of  king  Seleucus.  The  river  Marsyas  also,  rising  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  head  of  the  Maeander,  falls  into  the 
latter  river,  and  report  so  has  it,  that  at  Celaenae  Marsyas  con- 
tended with  Apollo  in  the  music  of  the  pipe.  The  Maeander, 
springing  up  in  the  highest  part  of  the  citadel  of  Celaenae,  runs 
down  through  the  middle  of  the  city,  then  through  Caria,  af- 
terwards through  Ionia,  and  empties  itself  into  a  bay  which 
lies  between  Priene  and  Miletus.  Seleucus,  son  of  Antiochus, 
came  into  the  consul's  camp  at  Antioch,  to  furnish  corn  fot 
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the  troops,  in  conformity  with  the  treaty  with  Scipio.  Here  a 
small  dispute  arose,  concerning  the  auxiliary  troops  of  Atta- 
ins ;  for  Seleucus  affirmed,  that  Antiochus  engaged  to  supply 
corn  to  the  Roman  soldiers  only.  This  difference  was  ter- 
minated hy  the  firmness  of  the  consul,  who  gave  orders  to  a 
tribune  despatched  by  him,  that  the  Roman  soldiers  should 
receive  none,  until  the  auxiliaries  under  Attalus  should  have 
received  their  share.  From  hence  the  army  advanced  to  Gor- 
diutichos,^  as  they  call  it:  from  which  place  it  marched,  in 
three  days,  to  Tabae.  This  city  stands  on  the  confines  of  Pi- 
sidia,  in  that  part  which  verges  to  the  Pamphylian  sea. 
Whilst  the  strength  of  that  country  was  unimpaired,  it  pro- 
duced vaUant  warriors  :  and  even  on  this  occasion,  their 
horsemen,  sallying  out  on  the  Roman  troops,  caused  by  their 
first  onset  no  small  confusion ;  then,  as  soon  as  it  appeared 
that  they  were  not  equal  to  them  either  in  numbers  or 
bravery,  being  driven  back  to  the  city,  they  begged  pardon  for 
their  transgressions,  and  offered  to  surrender  the  city.  They 
were  ordered  to  pay  twenty-five  talents  of  silver,^  and  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  wheat ;  and  on  these  terms  their  surrender 
was  accepted. 

*14.  On  the  third  day  after  their  leaving  this  place,  the  ar- 
my reached  the  river  Chans,  and  proceeding  thence,  took  the 
city  of  Eriza  at  the  first  assault.  They  then  came  to  Thabu- 
sios,  a  fort  standing  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Indus,  to  which 
an  elephant's  guide  thrown  from  the  animal  had  given  its 
name.  They  were  now  not  far  from  Cibyra,  yet  no  em- 
bassy appeared  from  Moagetes,  the  tyrant  of  that  state  ;  a 
man  faithless  and  tyrannical  in  every  respect.  The  consul, 
in  order  to  sound  his  intentions,  sent  forward  Caius  Helvius, 
with  four  thousand  foot  and  five  hundred  horse.  Ambassa- 
dors met  this  body  on  their  entrance  into  his  territories,  de- 
claring, that  the  king  was  ready  to  execute  their  commands. 
They  entreated  Helvius  to  enter  their  confines  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  to  restrain  his  soldiers  from  pludering  the  land  ; 
and  they  brought  with  them  in  lieu  of  a  golden  crown  fifteen 
talents.  Helvius,  having  promised  to  keep  their  lands  safe 
from  plunderers,  ordered  the  ambassadors  to  go  on  to  the  con- 
8uL  And  when  they  delivered  the  same  message  to  him,  the 
consul  said,  '*  We  Romans  have  not  any  sign  of  the  ty« 
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rant's  good  will  towards  us,  and  we  are  agreed  that  he  is  SQch 
a  person  that  we  ought  rather  to  think  of  punishing  him  than 
of  contracting  friendship  with  him."  Struck  with  astonishment 
at  such  a  reception,  the  ambassadors  requested  nothing  more 
than  that  he  should  receive  the  present,  and  give  permission 
to  the  tyrant  to  come  to  him,  and  an  opportunity  to  speak  and 
excuse  himself.  By  the  permission  of  the  consul,  the  tyrant 
came  next  day  into  the  camp.  His  dress  and  retinue  were 
scarcely  equal  to  the  style  of  a  private  person  of  moderate 
fortune  ;  while  his  discourse  was  humble  and  incoherent,  de- 
preciating his  own  wealth  and  complaining  of  the  poverty  of 
the  cities  under  his  sway.  He  had  under  his  dominion,  (beside 
Cibyra,)  Syleum,  and  the  city  called  Alimne.  Out  of  these 
he  promised  (in  such  a  manner  as  if  he  were  diffident  that  he 
could  strip  himself  and  his  subjects  of  so  much)  to  raise 
twenty-five  talents.*  "  Truly,"  said  the  consul,  "  this  trifling 
cannot  be  borne.  It  is  not  enough  for  you  that  you  did  not 
blush,  though  absent,  when  you  were  imposing  on  us  by  your 
ambassadors ;  but  even  when  present  you  persist  in  the  same 
effrontery.  Is  it  that  twenty-five  talents  would  exhaust  your 
dominions  ?  If  within  three  days  you  do  not  pay  down  five 
hundred  talents,'  expect  the  devastation  of  your  lands  and 
the  siege  of  your  city."  Although  terrified  by  this  menace, 
he  persisted  obstinately  in  his  plea  of  poverty ;  gradually  by 
illiberal  advances,  (sometimes  cavilling,  sometimes  recurring 
to  prayers  and  counterfeit  tears,)  he  was  brought  to  agree  to 
the  payment  of  one  hundred  talents,^  to  which  were  added  ten 
thousand  bushels  of  corn.  All  this  was  done  within  six 
days. 

15.  From  Cibyra  the  army  was  led  through  the  territory  of 
the  Sindensians,  and,  after  crossing  the  river  Caularis,  encamped. 
Next  day  they  marched  along  the  side  of  the  lake  of  Caralitis, 
and  passed  the  night  at  Mandropolis.  As  they  advanced  to  the 
next  city,  Lagos,  the  inhabitants  fled  through  fear.  The  place 
being  deserted,  yet  filled  with  abundance  of  every  thing,  was  pil- 
laged by  the  soldiers.  From  this  they  marched  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Lysis,  and  on  the  next  day  to  the  river  Cobulatus. 
At  this  time  the  Termessians  were  besieging  the  citadel  of 
the  Isiondensians,  after  having  taken  the  city.  The  besieged, 
,  when  they  had  no  other  hope  of  aid,  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
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consul,  imploring  succour;  adding,  that,  "being  shut  up  in 
the  citadel,  with  their  wives  and  children,  they  were  in  daily 
expectation  of  suffering  death,  either  by  the  sword  or  famine." 
An  occasion  for  turning  aside  to  Pamphylia  was  thereby  offered 
to  the  consul,  who  was  very  desirous  of  it.  By  his  approach  he 
raised  the  siege  of  Isionda.  He  granted  peace  to  Termessus  on 
receiving  fifty  talents  of  silver ;  ^  and,  likewise,  to  the  Aspendi- 
ans  and  other  states  of  Pamphylia.  Returning  from  Pamphylia 
he  pitched  his  camp,  the  firiat  day,  at  the  river  Taurus,  and 
the  second  at  Come  Xyline,^  as  they  call  it.  Departing  from 
which,  he  proceeded,  by  uninterrupted  marches,  to  the  city 
of  Cormasa.  The  next  city  was  Darsa,  which  he  found  aban- 
doned by  the  inhabitants  through  fear,  but  filled  with  abund- 
ance of  every  thing  useful.  Ambassadors  from  Lysinoe,  with 
the  surrender  of  that  state,  met  him  while  marching  along  the 
marshes.  He  then  came  into  the  Sagalassenian  territory,  rich 
and  abounding  in  every  kind  of  production.  The  inhabitants 
are  Pisidians,  the  best  soldiers,  by  far,  of  any  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  their  soil, 
the  multitude  of  their  people,  and  the  situation  of  their  city,  pre- 
eminently fortified,  gave  them  boldness.  The  consul  sent  a 
party  to  ravage  the  country,  because  no  embassy  attended  him 
on  the  frontiers.  Theti,  at  length,  their  obstinacy  was  overcome, 
as  soon  as  they  saw  their  property  carried  off  and  driven  away. 
After  sending  ambassadors,  and  agreeing  to  pay  fifty  talents, 
with  twenty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat  and  twenty  thousand 
of  barley,  they  obtained  peace.  The  consul  then  marched  to  the 
source  of  the  Obrima,  and  encamped  at  a  village  called  Come 
Acaridos.^  Hither  Seleucus  came,  next  day,  from  Apamea. 
Then  when  the  consul  had  sent  the  sick  and  the  useless  bag- 
gage to  Apam^  having  received  guides  from  Seleucus,  he 
marched  that  day  into  the  plain  of  Metropolis,  and  advanced 
on  the  day  following  to  Diniae  in  Phrygia,  and  thence  to  Syn- 
nas:  all  the  towns  on  every  side  being  deserted  by  the  in- 
habitants through  fear.  And  now,  bringing  along  his  army 
encumbered  with  the  spoil  of  those  cities,  after  scarcely 
completing  in  a  whole  day  a  march  of  five  miles,  he  arrived  at 
a  town  called  Old  Beudi.  Next  day  he  encamped  at  Anabura ; 
en  the  following,  at  the  source  of  the  Alander,  and  on  the 
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third  at  Abassus,  where  he  halted  for  several  days,  because 
he  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  Tolistoboians. 

16.  These  Gauls,  in  a  very  numerous  body,  induced  either 
by  scarcity  of  land  or  hopes  of  plunder,  and  thinking  that  no 
nation  through  which  they  were  to  pass  would  be  a  match  for 
them  in  arms,  made  their  way  under  the  command  of  Brennos 
into  Dardania.  There  a  dissension  arose,  and  about  twenty 
thousand  men  under  the  chieftains  Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  a 
secession  being  made  from  Brennus,  turned  their  route  to 
Thrace.  Then  when,  fighting  with  such  as  resisted  them,  and 
imposing  a  tribute  on  such  as  sued  for  peace,  they  had  arrived 
at  Byzantium,  they  held  possession  for  a  long  time  of  the 
cities  in  that  quarter,  laying  the  coast  of  the  Propontis  under 
contribution.  Then  a  desire  of  passing  over  into  Asia  seized 
them,  hearing  in  the  neighbourhood  how  great  the  fertility  of 
that  continent  was ;  and,  having  taken  Lysimachia  by  treachery, 
and  possessed  themselves  of  the  whole  Chersonesus  by  force 
of  arms,  they  went  down  to  the  Hellespont.  When  they 
there  beheld  Asia  separated  from  them  by  a  narrow  strait, 
their  wishes  to  pass  into  it  were  much  moi4  highly  inflamed, 
and  they  despatched  envoys  to  Antipater,  governor  of  that 
coast,  to  treat  of  a  passage.  And  when,  business  being  pro- 
tracted to  a  greater  length  than  they  expected,  a  new  quarrel 
broke  out  between  their  chieftains,  Leonorius,  with  the  greater 
part  of  the  people,  went  back  to  Byzantium,  whence  they  came : 
Lutarius  takes  two  decked  ships  and  three  barks  from  some  Ma- 
cedonians, sent  by  Antipater,  under  the  pretext  of  an  embassy, 
to  act  as  spies.  By  carrying  over  in  these  galleys  detachment 
after  detachment,  day  and  night,  he  transported  all  his  troops 
within  a  few  days.  Not  long  after,  Leonorius,  with  the  assist' 
ance  of  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  passed*  over  from  By- 
zantium. The  Gauls  then  re-united  their  forces,  and  assisted 
Nicomedes  in  a  war  which  he  was  carrying  on  against  Zybce- 
ta,  who  held  possession  of  a  part  of  Bithynia.  By  their 
assistance  chiefly  Zyboeta  was  subdued,  and  the  whole  of 
Bithynia  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  Nicomedes.  Then 
leaving  Bithynia,  they  advanced  into  Asia ;  and  although,  of 
their  twenty  thousand  men,  not  more  than  ten  thousand  car- 
ried arms,  yet  such  a  degree  of  terror  did  they  strike  into  all 
the  natives,  dwelling  on  this  side  of  Taurus,  that  those  which 
they  visited,  and  those  which  they  did  not  visit,  the  most  re- 
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mote  as  well  as  the  nearest,  submitted  to  their  authority.  At 
length,  as  there  were  three  tribes  of  them,  the  Tolistoboians,  the 
Trocmians,  and  the  Tectosagians,  they  made  a  division  of  Asia 
into  three  provinces,  according  to  which  it  was  made  tributary 
to  each  of  their  states.  The  coast  of  the  Hellespont  was  assigned 
to  the  Trocmians ;  the  Tolistoboians  obtained  of  the  allotment 
^olisL  and  Ionia ;  the  Tectosagians  received  the  inland  parts 
of  Asia.  They  levied  tribute  throughout  every  part  of  Asia 
on  this  side  Mount  Taurus ;  but  chose  their  own  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Halys ;  and  so  great  was  the  terror 
of  their  name,  their  numbers,  too,  increasing  by  a  rapid  popu- 
lation, that  at  last  even  the  kings  of  Syria  did  not  refuse  to 
pay  them  tribute.  The  first  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Asia 
who  refused,  was  Attains,  the  father  of  king  Eumenes ;  and 
beyond  the  expectation  of  all,  fortune  favoured  his  bold  reso- 
lution, and  he  defeated  them  in  a  pitched  battle ;  yet  he  did 
not  so  effectually  break  their  spirits,  as  to  make  them  give  up 
their  pretensions  to  empire.  Their  power  continued  the  same 
until  the  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  ;  and,  even 
then,  after  lAntiochus  was  expelled  the  country,  they  still  en- 
tertained a  hope,  thUt,  as  they  lived  remote  from  the  sea,  the 
Koman  army  would  not  come,  so  far. 

17.  As  the  troops  were  about  to  act  against  this  enemy, 
so  terrible  to  all  in  that  part  of  the  world,  the  consul,  in 
an  assembly,  addressed  the  soldiers  for  the  most  part  to 
this  effect :  "  It  does  not  escape  me,  that,  of  all  the  nations 
inhabiting  Asia,  the  Gauls  are  pre-eminent  for  military  fame. 
A  fierce  nation,  after  overrunning  the  face  of  the  earth  with 
its  arms,  has  fixed  its  abode  in  the  midst  of  a  race  of  men  the 
gentlest  in  the  world.  Their  tall  persons,  their  long  red  hair, 
their  vast  shields,  and  swords  of  enormous  length ;  their  songs 
also,  when  they  are  advancing  to  action,  their  yells  and  dances, 
and  the  horrid  clashing  of  their  armour,  while  they  brandish 
their  shields  in  a  peculiar  manner,  practised  in  their  original 
country ;  all  these  circumstances  are  preconcerted  to  inspire 
terror.  But  let  Greeks,  and  Phrygians,  and  Carians,  to  whom 
these  things  are  unusual  and  strange,  be  frighten^  by  such 
acts :  to  the  Romans,  accustomed  to  Gallic  tumults,  even  these 
.  vain  efforts  to  strike  terror  are  known.  Once  our  ancestors  fled 
from  them,  but  it  was  long  ago,  when  they  tirst  met  them  at 
the  Allia.     Ever  since  that  time,  for,  now,  two  hundred  years, 
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the  Romans  drive  them  before  them  in  dismay,  and  kill  them 
like  cattle ;  there  have,  indeed,  been  more  triumphs  celebrated 
over  the  Gauls,  than  over  almost  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is 
now  well  known  by  experience,  that  if  you  sustain  their  first  on- 
set, which  they  make  with  fiery  eagerness  and  blind  fury,  theii 
limbs  are  unnerved  with  sweat  and  fatigue ;  their  arms  flag ; 
and,  though  you  should  not  employ  a  weapon  on  them,  the 
sun,  dust,  and  thirst  prostrate  their  enervated  bodies  and 
minds  when  their  fury  has  ceased.  We  have  tried  them, 
not  only  with  our  legions  against  theirs,  but  m  single  com- 
bat, man  to  man.  Titus  Manlius  and  Marcus  Valerius 
have  demonstrated  how  far  Roman  valour  surpasses  Gkdlic 
fury.  Marcus  Manlius,  singly,  thrust  back  the  Gttuls  who 
were  mounting  the  Capitol  in  a  body.  Our  forefiithers  had  to 
deal  with  genuine  Gauls,  born  in  their  own  lands ;  but  they 
are  now  degenerate,  a  mongrel  race,  and,  in  reality,  what  they 
are  named,  Gallograecians ;  just  as  is  the  case  of  vegetables 
and  cattle,  the  seeds  are  not  so  efficacious  in  preserving  their 
original  constitution,  as  the  properties  of  the  soil  and  climate 
under  which  they  are  reared,  are  in  changing  it.  The  Macedoni- 
ans who  settled  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt;  or  in  Seleucia,  or 
Babylonia,  or  in  any  other  of  their  colonies  scattered  over 
the  world,  have  sunk  into  Syrians,  Parthians,  or  Egyptians. 
Marseilles,  owing  to  its  situation  in  the  midst  of  Gauls,  has 
contracted  somewhat  of  the  disposition  of  its  adjoining  neigh- 
bours. What  of  the  hardy,  rugged  discipline  of  Sparta  hath 
remained  to  the  Tarentines?  Every  thing  is  produced  in 
higher  perfection  in  its  own  native  soil ;  whatever  is  planted 
in  a  foreign  land,  by  a  gradual  change  in  its  nature,  degener- 
ates into  that  by  which  it  is  nurtured.  Therefore  you,  vic- 
torious, will  slay  the  conquered  Phrygians,  though  laden  with 
Gallic  armour,  as  you  slew  them  in  the  ranks  of  Antiochus.  I 
am  more  apprehensive  of  our  gaining  but  little  honour  from 
the  victory,  than  of  the  struggle  being  a  severe  one,  l^ng 
Attains  often  routed  and  put  them  to  flight.  Do  you  think 
that  brutes  only,  when  taken,  retain  at  first  their  natural  fe- 
rocity, and  subsequently  grow  tame,  after  being  long  fed  by  the 
hands  of  men ;  and  that  nature  does  not  exert  the  same  power 
in  softening  the  savage  disposition  of  men.  Do  you  believe 
these  to  be  of  the  same  kind  that  their  fathers  and  grand- 
^<ithers  were  ?  Exiles  from  home  through  scarcity  of  land,  tl^ey 
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marched  along  the  craggy  coast  of  IHyricum,  then  traversed 
Pseonia  and  Thrace,  in  a  continual  struggle  against  the  fiercest 
nations,  and  took  possession  of  these  countries.  A  land  which 
could  glut  them  with  plenty  of  every  thing,  received  them 
hardened  and  infuriated  by  so  many  evils.  By  the  very  great 
fertility  of  the  soil,  the  very  great  mildness  of  the  climate, 
and  the  gentle  dispositions  of  the  neighbouring  nations,  all 
that  fierceness  with  which  they  came  has  been  quite  mollified. 
You,  by  Hercules,  who  are  the  sons  of  Mars,  ought  to  guard 
against  the  seductions  of  Asia,  and  shun  them  from  the  very 
first ;  so  great  is  the  power  of  those  foreign  pleasures  in  ex- 
tinguishing the  vigour  of  the  mind,  so  strong  the  contagion 
from  the  relaxed  discipline  and  manners  of  the  people  about 
you.  One  thing  has  happened  fortunately ;  that  though  they 
wiU  not  bring  against  you  a  degree  of  strength  by  any  means 
equal  to  what  they  formerly  possessed,  yet  they  still  retain  a 
character  among  the  Greeks  equal  to  what  they  had  at  their 
first  coming;  consequently  you,  when  victors,  will  acquire 
the  same  warlike  renown,  as  if  you  had  conquered  the  Gauls 
still  acting  up  to  their  ancient  standard  of  courage." 

18.  Having  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  having 
despatched  ambassadors  to  JSposognatus,  (who  alone  of  all 
the  petty  princes  had  remained  in  friendship  with  Eumenes, 
and  refused  to  assist  Antiochus  against  the  Romans,)  he  pro- 
ceeded on  his  march.  He  came  the  first  day  to  the  river 
Alander,  and  the  next  to  a  village  called  Tyscos.  When 
ambassadors  of  the  Oroandensians  had  come  to  that  place, 
seeking  amity,  two  hundred  talents  ^  were  levied  on  them ;  and 
on  their  requesting  that  tbey  might  bear  this  announcement 
home,  permission  to  do  so  was  given.  The  consul  then  led 
the  army  to  Plitendos  ;  then  the  Roman  camp  was  pitched  at 
Alyatti.  The  persons  sent  to  Eposognatus  returned  to  him 
here,  and  with  them  ambassadors  from  that  chieftain,  who 
entreated  him  not  to  make  war  on  the  Tolistoboians,  for  that 
Eposognatus  himself  would  go  among  that  people  and  per- 
stutde  them  to  submit.  This  request  of  the  prince  was  com- 
plied with.  The  army  then  began  to  march  through  the  coun- 
try called  Axylos '?  which  derives  its  name  from  the  nature  of 
the  place ;  for  it  not  only  does  not  produce  timber,  but  not 
even  brambles,  or  any  species  of  fire- wood.  The  inhatitants, 
•s  38.750/.  >  Woodless. 
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instead  of  wood,  use  cow  dung.  While  the  Ronums'  were 
encamped  at  Cuballum,  a  fort  of  Gallogrseciay  the  enemy's 
cavalry  appeared  with  great  tumult.  They  not  only  dis- 
ordered by  their  sudden  charge  the  advanced  guards  of  the 
Romans,  but  killed  several  of  the  men ;  and  when  this  ahurm 
was  spread  to  the  camp,  the  Roman  cavalry,  poaring  out 
hastily  by  all  the  gates,  routed  and  dispersed  the  Gauls,  and 
killed  many  as  they  fled.  The  consul,  now  perceiving  that  he 
had  reached  the  enemy's  country,  marched  henceforth  ex- 
ploring his  route  and  carefully  bringing  up  his  rear.  When 
by  continued  marches  he  had  arrived  at  the  river  Sangarius, 
he  set  about  constructing  a  bridge,  because  no  where  was 
there  a  passage  by  a  ford.  The  Sangarius,  running  from  the 
mountain  of  Adoreus,  through  Phrygia,  joins  the  river  Thym- 
bris  at  the  confines  of  Bithynia.  After  doubling  its  quantity 
of  water  by  this  junction,  it  proceeds  In  a  more  copious 
stream  through  Bithynia,  and  empties  itself  into  the  Enxine 
Sea.  Yet  it  is  not  so  remarkable  for  the  size  of  its  current,  as 
for  the  vast  quantity  of  fish  which  it  supplies  to  the  people  in 
its  vicinity.  When  the  bridge  was  finished,  and  the  army 
had  passed  the  river,  as  they  were  marching  along  the  bank, 
the  Gallic  priests  of  the  Great  Mother,  coming  from  Pessinus 
with  the  symbols  of  their  office,  met  them ;  who,  in  inspired 
rhymes,  foretold  that  the  goddess  would  grant  the  Romans  a 
safe  passage,  success  in  the  war,  and  the  empire  over  that 
country.  When  the  consul  had  said  that  he  embraced  the 
omen,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  that  very  spot.  On  the  follow- 
ing day  he  arrived  at  Gordium.  This  is  not  a  large  town, 
but  a  mart  more  frequented  and  noted  than  an  inland  town 
generally  is.  It  has  three  seas  nearly  at  equal  distances  from 
it,  that  at  the  Hellespont,  that  at  Sinope,  and  that  at  the  shore 
of  the  opposite*  coast,  in  which  the  maritime  Cilicians  dwell. 
It  is  also  contiguous  to  the  borders  of  many  and  great  nations, 
the  commerce  of  which  has  been  centred  by  mutual  convenience 
principally  in  this  place.  The  Romans  found  the  town  deserted 
owing  to  the  flight  of  the  inhabitants,  yet  at  the  same  time 
filled  with  plenty  of  every  thing.  While  they  halted  here, 
ambassadors  came  from  Eposognatus,  with  information  that 
"  he  had  applied  to  the  petty  princes  of  the  Gauls,  and  had 
been  unable  to  bring  them  to  reason ;  that  they  were 
removing  in  crowds  from  the  villages  and  lands  in  the  open 
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country ;  and,  with  their  wives  and  children,  carrying  and 
driving  whatever  could  be  carried  or  driven,  were  going  to 
Mount  Olympus,  that  there  they  might  defend  themselves  by 
their  arms  and  the  nature  of  the  ground." 

19.  Deputies  from  the  Oroandensians  afterwards  brought 
more  particular  intelligence ;  that  "  the  state  of  the  Tolisto- 
Loians  had  seized  Mount  Olympus,  but  that  the  Tectosagians, 
taking  a  different  route,  were  gone  to  another  mountain  called 
Magaba;  and  that  the  Trocmians,  leaving  their  wives  and 
children  in  charge  with  the  Tectosagians,  had  resolved  to 
carry  their  armed  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  Tolistoboians." 
The  chieftains  of  the  three  states  were  at  that  time,  Ortiagon, 
Combolomarus,  and  Gaulotus  ;  and  this  was  their  reason  in  par- 
ticular for  choosing  this  mode  of  warfare,  because  as  they  had' 
possession  of  the  highest  mountains  in  that  part  of  the  world, 
and  had  conveyed  thither  stores  of  every  kind,  sufficient  for 
their  consumption  during  the  time,  although  long,  they 
thought  that  they  would  weary  out  the  enemy  by  the  tedious- 
ness  of  the  enterprise  :  "  for  neither  would  they  dare  to  climb 
over  places  so  steep  and  uneven  ;  and  if  they  should  attempt 
it,  they  could  be  prevented  and  driven  down,  even  by  a  small 
band ;  nor  would  they,  sitting  in  inactivity  at  the  foot  of  the 
frosty  mountains,  endure  cold  and  hunger."  Although  the 
height  of  their  posts  was  in  itself  a  strong  defence,  yet  they 
drew,  besides,  a  trench  and  other  fortifications  round  the 
summits  which  they  occupied.  The  least  part  of  their  care 
was  employed  in  providing  a  stock  of  missile  weapons ;  for 
they  trusted  that  the  rocky  ground  itself  would  furnish  stones 
in  abundance. 

20.  The  consul,  as  he  had  foreseen  that  the  fight  would 
not  be  hand  to  hand,  but  at  a  distance,  in  the  attack  of 
the  enemy's  post,  had  prepared  an  immense  quantity  of 
javelins,  fight  infantry,  spears,  arrows,  balls  of  lead,  and 
small  stones,  fit  to  be  thrown  with  slings.  Furnished  with 
this  stock  of  missile  weapons,  he  marched  towards  Mount 
Olympus,  and  encamped  within  Ave  miles  of  it.  On  the 
next  day,  as  he  was  advancing  with  four  hundred  horse,  and 
Attalus,  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  mountain  and  situation 
of  the  camp  of  the  Gauls ;  a  party  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
double  in  number  to  his,  sallying  from  the  camp,  forced  him 
to  take  to  flight.  A  few  of  his  soldiers  were  killed  in  the  flight, 
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and  several  wounded.  On  the  third  day,  marching  to  explore  the 
ground  at  the  head  of  all  his  cavaliy,  as  none  of  the  enemj 
advanced  beyond  their  fortifications,  he  rode  round  the  moun- 
tain with  safety,  and  saw  that  on  the  south  side  the  hills  were 
composed  of  earth,  and  rose  to  a  certain  height,  with  a  gentle 
slope,  but  that  on  the  north  there  was  nothing  but  steep  and 
almost  perpendicular  cliffs;  and  that  there  were  but  three 
practicable  ways,  almost  all  the  others  being  impassable ;  one 
at  the  middle  of  the  mountain,  where  the  ground  was  eaurthy, 
and  two  othei*s,  both  very  difficult,  one  on  the  south-east,  and 
the  other  on  the  north-west.  After  taking  a  full  view  of  all 
these  places,  he  pitched  his  camp  that  day  close  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain.  On  the  day  following,  after  that,  ofiering 
sacrifice,  he  had  received  favourable  auspices  with  the  first 
victims,  he  proceeds  to  lead  his  army,  in  three  divisions, 
against  the  enemy.  He  himself,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the 
forces,  marched  up  where  the  mountain  s^orded  the  easiest 
ascent.  He  ordered  his  brother,  Lucius  Manlius,  to  ascmid 
on  the  south-east  side,  as  far  as  the  ground  allowed  him  to 
do  so  with  safety ;  but  if  any  dangerous  and  steep  precipices 
should  lie  in  his  way,  then  not  to  contend  with  the  unfavour- 
able nature  of  the  place,  or  attempt  to  conquer  insuper- 
able obstacles,  but  by  a  slope  across  the  mountain  to  incline 
towards  him,  and  join  the  body  under  his  command ;  and  he 
directed  Gains  Helvius,  with  the  third  division,  to  march 
round  leisurely,  by  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  and  to  cHmb  the 
hill  on  the  north-east.  The  auxiliary  troops  of  Attalus  he 
distributed  equally  among  the  three  divisions,  ordering  the 
young  prince  to  accompany  him.  The  cavalry  and  ele- 
phants he  left  in  the  plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills;  orders 
were  given  to  the  prefects  to  watch  attentively  every  thing 
that  should  happen,  and  to  be  expeditious  in  bringing  succour 
wherever  circumstances  should  require  it. 

21.  The  Gauls,  (thoroughly  satisfied  that  the  ground  on 
their  two  flanks  was  impassable,)  in  order  to  secure,  by  arms, 
the  ascent  on  the  side  which  was  situated  towards  the  south, 
sent  about  four  thousand  soldiers  to  keep  possession  of  a  hill 
which  hung  over  the  road,  at  the  distance  of  near  a  mile  from 
their  camp ;  hoping  that  they  might  stop  the  enemies'  progress 
by  this  as  by  a  fortress.  Which  when  the  Romans  saw,  they 
prepared  for  battle.     The  light  infantry  marched  a  little  is 
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advance  of  the  line,  supported  by  draughts  from  Attulus's  troopS; 
'!omposed  of  the  Cretan  archers  and  slingers,  the  I'rallians  an*  I 
Thracians.  The  battalions  of  infantry,  as  the  ground  was  steep, 
inarched  at  a  slow  pace,  holding  their  shields  before  them, 
merely  to  ward  off  missile  weapons,  as  they  did  not  seem  likely 
to  fight  in  a  close  engagement.  The  fight  commenced  with  the 
missile  weapons,  at  the  pi^oper  interval,  and  was  at  first  equal, 
as  the  situation  aided  the  Gauls,  the  variety  and  abundance  of 
weapons,  the  Romans.  But,  as  the  contest  advanced,  there 
was  no  longer  any  equality :  their  shields,  long,  but  too  narrow 
for  the  breadth  of  their  bodies,  and  besides  being  flat,  ill  pro- 
tected the  Gauls.  Nor  had  they  now  any  other  weapons  ex- 
cept their  swords,  which  they  had  no  opportunity  of  using,  as 
the  enemy  did  not  come  to  close  action.  They  used  stones, 
and  these  not  of  a  proper  size,  as  they  had  not  previously  laid 
them  vp,  but  whatever  came  to  the  hand  of  each  in  his  haste 
and  confusion,  as  persons  unaccustomed  generally  do,  aiding 
the  blow  neither  by  skill  nor  strength.  Incautiously  exposing 
themselves,  they  were  transfixed  on  all  sides  by  arrows,  leaden 
balls,  and  darts ;  nor  did  they  know  what  to  do,  their  minds 
being  paralysed  by  rage  and  fear ;  and  they  were  engaged  in 
a  kind  of  fight  for  which  they  were  least  of  all  qualified.  For, 
as  in  a  close  encounter,  where  they  can  receive  and  give 
wounds  in  turn,  rage  inflames  their  courage ;  so  when  they  are 
wounded  at  a  distance,  with  light  weapons  &om  unknown  hands, 
and  have  no  object  on  which  they  can  rush  in  their  blind  fury, 
they  rush  forward  at  random,  like  wounded  wild  beasts, 
often  upon  their  own  party.  Their  wounds  were  more  con- 
spicuous because  they  always  fight  naked,  and  their  bodies  are 
large  and  white,  since  they  are  never  stripped  except  in  bat- 
tle; thus  more  blood  was  poured  from  their  large  persons, 
and  the  cuts  appeared  the  more  shocking,  while  the  white- 
ness of  their  skins  offered  a  stronger  contrast  to  the  black 
blood.  But  they  were  not  much  moved  by  open  wounds. 
Sometimes  they  even  cut  off  the  skin,  when  the  wound  was 
more  broad  than  deep,  thinking  that  in  this  condition  they 
fought  with  the  greater  glory.  But  when  the  point  of  an  ar- 
row or  a  ball,  sinking  deep  in  the  flesh,  tormented  them,  with  a 
wound  small  in  appearance,  and  the  weapon  did  not  come  forth 
although  they  used  every  effort  to  extract  it,  then  they  fell  into 
fits  of  phrensy  and  shame,  at  being  destroyed  by  so  small  a 
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hurt ;  and  dashing  themselves  on  the  ground,  thej  laj  scat- 
tered over  the  place.  Some  rushing  against  the  enemy  were 
over^vhelmed  with  darts ;  and  when  any  of  them  came  near, 
they  were  slain  by  the  swords  of  the  light  infantry.  A  sol- 
dier of  this  description  carries  a  shield  three  feet  long,  and,  in 
his  right  hand,  javelins,  which  he  throws  at  a  distance,  fie 
is  begirt  with  a  Spanish  sword,  and  when  he  must  fight  in 
close  encounter,  having  shifted  his  spears  into  his  left  hand, 
he  draws  it.  There  were  few  of  the  Gauls  now  left ;  and 
these,  seeing  themselves  overpowered  by  the  light  infantiy, 
and  the  battalions  of  the  legions  advancing,  fled  in  confusion 
to  the  camp,  now  full  of  tumult  and  dismay,  as  the  women, 
children,  and  others  unfit  to  bear  arms,  were  all  crowded  to- 
gether there.  The  hills,  thus  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  were 
seized  by  the  victorious  Romans. 

22.  At  this  juncture,  Lucius  Manlius  and  Cains  Helyias, 
having  marched  up  as  high  as  the  sloping  hills  allowed  them 
to  do,  after  they  came  to  insuperable  steeps,  turned  towards 
that  side  of  the  mountain  which  alone  had  a  practicable  as- 
cent ;  and  began,  as  if  by  concert,  to  follow  the  consul's  party 
at  a  moderate  distance ;  being  driven  by  necessity  to  adopt  the 
plan,  now,  which  would  have  been  the  best  at  the  beginning. 
For  in  such  disadvantageous  ground  reserves  have  often  been 
of  the  utmost  use ;  for  instance,  should  the  first  line  happen  to 
be  repulsed,  the  second  may  both  cover  their  retreat,  and,  being 
fresh,  succeed  to  their  place  in  the  fight.  The  consul,  as  soon  as 
the  vanguard  of  the  legions  reached  the  hills  taken  by  the  light 
infantry,  ordered  the  troops  to  halt  and  take  breath  ;  at  the 
same  time  he  showed  them  the  bodies  of  the  Gauls  spread 
about  the  hills,  asking  them,  ^' Since  the  light  troops  had 
fought  such  a  battle,  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions, 
from  a  regular  army,  and  from  the  spirit  of  the  bravest  sol- 
diers ?  They  ought  certainly  to  take  the  camp  into  which 
the  enemy  had  been  driven  in  confusion  by  the  light  in- 
fantry." He  then  orders  the  light  infantry  to  go  forward, 
who,  while  the  army  halted,  had  not  spent  their  time  in 
idleness,  but  in  gathering  weapons  about  the  hills,  that  there 
might  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  missiles.  They  now  ap- 
proached the  camp.  The  Gauls,  lest  their  fortifications 
might  not  give  them  sufficient  protection,  had  posted  them- 
selves, in  arms,  on  the  outside  of  the  rampart.     Then  being 
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overwhelmed  with  weapons  of  every  description,  since  in  pro- 
portion as  they  were  more  numerous  and  crowded  together, 
the  less  likely  were  the  weapons  to  fall  between  them  with- 
out effect,  they  were  driven  in  an  instant  within  their  trenches, 
leaving  only  strong  guards  at  the  entrances  of  the  gates. 
Ag|unst  the  crowd  that  fled  into  the  camp  a  vast  quantity  of 
missile  weapons  was  discharged,  and  the  shouts,  intermixed 
with  lamentations  of  the  women  and  children,  showed  that 
great  numbers  were  wounded.  The  first  line  of  the  legions 
hurled  their  javelins  against  those  who  were  posted  to 
guard  the  gate;  these,  however,  were  not  wounded,  but 
most  of  them,  having  their  shields  pierced  through,  were  en- 
tangled and  fastened  together,  nor  did  they  longer  withstand 
the  attack. 

23.  The  gates  being  now  open,  a  flight  of  the  Gauls  in 
every  direction  from  the  camp  took,  place  before  the  victors 
could  burst  in.  They  rushed  on  blindly  through  passable  and 
impassable  places ;  no  craggy  cliffs,  nor  even  perpendicular 
rocks,  stopped  them;  they  feared  nothing  but  the  enemy. 
Great  numbers,  therefore,  falling  down  precipices  of  vast 
height,  were  either  maimed  or  killed.  The  consul,  taking 
possession  of  the  camp,  restrained  the  soldiers  from  plunder 
and  booty ;  he  orders  every  one  to  pursue  with  his  utmost 
speed,  to  press  on  the  enemy,  and  to  increase  their  panic  while 
they  were  in  dismay.  The  other  party,  under  Lucius  Man- 
lius,  now  came  up.  These  he  did  not  suffer  to  enter  the 
camp,  but  sent  them  forward  in  the  pursuit,  and  followed 
shortly  in  person,  after  committing  the  guard  of  the  prisoners 
to  some  military  tribunes :  for  he  thought  that  the  war  would 
be  finished,  if  in  that  consternation  the  greatest  possible  num- 
ber should  be  slain  or  taken  prisoners.  After  the  consul's  de- 
parture, Caius  Helvius  arrived,  with  the  third  division :  he 
was  not  able  to  prevent  their  sacking  the  camp ;  and,  by  a 
most  unjust  dispensation,  the  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  men 
who  had  not  had  any  concern  in  the  action.  The  cavalry 
stood  for  a  long  time  ignorant  of  the  fight,  and  of  the  success 
of  their  army.  At  last,  they  also,  as  far  as  they  could  ascend 
the  hills  on  horseback,  pursuing  the  Gauls,  (who  were  now 
dispersed  round  the  foot  of  the  mountain,)  either  killed  or  made 
prisoners  of  them.  The  number  of  the  slain  could  not  easily  be 
ascertained,  because  the  flight  and  slaughter  were  widely  ex- 
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tended  through  all  the  windings  of  the  mountains ;  and  a  great 
number  fell  from  impassable  cliffs  into  cavities  of  prodigious 
depth ;  others  were  killed  in  the  woods  and  thickets.  Claudia?, 
who  mentions  two  battles  on  Mount  Olympus,  asserts,  that  forty 
thousand  fell  in  them ;  yet  Valerius  Antias,  who  is  generally 
addicted  to  great  exaggeration  on  the  point  of  numbers,  says, 
not  more  than  ten  thousand.  The  number  of  prisoners  un- 
doubtedly amounted  to  forty  thousand,  because  the  Grauls  had 
dragged  along  with  them  a  crowd  of  people  of  all  descriptions 
and  of  all  ages,  like  men  removing  to  another  country,  rather 
than  going  out  to  war.  The  consul,  having  burnt  the  arms  of 
the  enemy  collected  in  one  heap,  then  ordered  all  to  bring  to- 
gether the  rest  of  the  booty,  and  either  sold  that  portion  which 
was  to  be  applied  to  the  use  of  the  public,  or  distributed  the 
remainder  among  the  soldiers,  taking  care  that  the  shares 
should  be  as  just  as  possible.  They  were  all  praised  in  a  pub- 
lic assembly,  and  presented  with  gifts  each  according  to  his 
merit ;  Attains  was  distinguished  above  all,  with  the  general 
approbation  of  the  rest.  For  not  only  were  the  courage  and 
activity  of  that  young  prince  conspicuous  in  undergoing 
dangers  and  fatigue,  but  also  the  modesty  of  his  deportment. 
24.  The  war  with  the  Tectosagians  remained  still  in  its 
original  state.  The  consul,  marching  against  them,  arrived, 
on  the  third  day,  at  Ancyra,  a  city  remarkable  in  those  parts, 
from  which  the  enemy  were  but  a  little  more  than  ten  miles 
distant.  While  his  camp  lay  there,  a  memorable  action  was 
performed  by  a  female.  Among  many  other  captives,  the  wife 
of  the  Gallic  chieftain  Ortiagon,  a  woman  of  exquisite  beauty, 
was  strictly  guarded,  and  a  centurion,  possessing  the  lust  and 
avarice  usual  among  military  men,  commanded  this  guard. 
He,  first,  endeavoured  to  learn  her  sentiments;  but,  finding 
that  she  abhorred  the  thought  of  voluntary  prostitution,  he 
offered  violence  to  her  person,  which  by  the  decree  of  fortune 
was  his  slave.  Afterwards,  in  order  to  soothe  her  indignation 
at  the  insult,  he  gives  the  lady  hope  of  a  return  to  her  friends ; 
and  not  even  that  gratuitously,  like  a  lover.  He  stipulated 
for  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  but,  being  unwilling  to  have  any 
of  his  countrymen  privy  to  it,  he  gave  her  leave  to  send  any 
one  of  the  prisoners,  whom  she  chose,  as  a  messenger  to  her 
friends.  He  appointed  a  spot  near  the  river,  to  which  two  of 
this  woman's  friends,  and  not  more,  were  to  come  with  the 
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goll  in  the  night  following,  to  receive  her.  It  happened  that 
ataiong  the  prisoners  under  the  same  guard  was  a  servant  of 
the  lady ;  the  centurion,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  conveyed 
this  messenger  beyond  the  advanced  posts.  Her  friends  came 
to  the  place  at  the  appointed  time,  likewise  the  centurion 
with  his  prisoner.  Here,  on  their  producing  the  gold,  which 
amounted  to  an  Attic  talent,  for  he  had  stipulated  for  that 
sum,  the  lady  in  her  own  language  ordered  them  to  draw  their 
swords,  and  kill  the  centurion,  while  he  was  weighing  the 
gold.  She  herself,  bearing  wrapped  up  in  her  garment  the 
head  of  the  slain  centurion,  detached  from  the  trunk,  reached 
her  husband  Ortiagon,  who  had  fled  home  from  Olympus. 
And  before  she  would  embrace  him,  she  threw  down  the  cen- 
turion's head  at  his  feet ;  and  on  his  asking,  with  astonish- 
ment, whose  head  it  was,  and  what  was  the  meaning  of  such 
a  proceeding,  so  unaccountable  in  a  female,  she  acknowledged 
to  her  husband  the  injury  committed  on  her  person,  and  the 
vengeance  she  had  taken  for  the  forcible  violation  of  her  chas- 
tity. She  maintained  to  the  last,  as  it  is  said,  by  the  purity 
and  strictness  of  the  rest  of  her  life,  the  glory  of  this  acliie Ye- 
men t,  so  bono  arable  to  her  sex. 

25.  Envoys  from  the  Tectosagians  met  the  consul  at  An- 
cyra,  entreating  him  not  to  decamp  until  he  had  held  a  con- 
ference with  their  kings ;  that  any  conditions  of  peace  were 
in  their  opinion  preferable  to  war.  The  time  fixed  was  the 
next  day,  and  the  place  that  which  seemed  the  most  central  be- 
tween the  camp  of  the  Gauls  and  Ancyra.  The  consul  came 
thither  at  the  appointed  hour,  with  a  guard  of  five  hundred 
horse,  but  seeing  none  of  the  Gauls  there,  returned  into  his 
camp :  after  which  the  same  envoys  came  again,  with  an  apo- 
logy, that  their  kings  could  not  come,  since  religious  feelings 
deterred  them ;  but  that  the  principal  men  of  the  nation  would 
attend,  and  that  the  business  might  be  as  well  transacted  by 
them.  To  which  the  consul  answered,  that  he  would  send 
Attalas  on  his  part.  To  this  meeting  both  parties  came. 
When  Attalus  had  brought  with  him  as  an  escort  three  hun- 
dred horse,  the  terms  of  peace  were  proposed.  As  there 
could  not  be  a  conclusion  to  the  affair  in  the  absence  of  the 
leaders,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  consul  and  the  kings  should 
meet  in  the  same  place  on  the  following  day.  The  delay  of  the 
Gttuls  had  the  following  objects :  first,  to  waste  time,  that  they 
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might  remove  their  effects,  which  they  were  unwilling  to  nsk, 
and  also  their  wives  and  cliildren,  to  the  other  side  of  tbo 
river  Halys ;  and,  secondly,  because  they  were  framing  a  plot 
against  the  consul,  who  took  no  precautions  against  treachery 
in  the  conference.  They  chose  for  this  purpose,  out  of  all 
their  number,  one  thousand  horsemen  of  approved  intrepidity ; 
and  their  treachery  would  have  taken  effect,  had  not  fortune 
exerted  herself  in  favour  of  the  law  of  nations,  in  violation  of 
which  their  plan  was  laid.  The  Roman  parties,  who  went  out  for 
forage  and  wood,  were  led  towards  that  quarter  where  the  con- 
ference was  to  be  held;  for  the  tribunes  judged  that  to  be  the 
safest  course,  as  they  would  have  the  consul's  escort,  and  him- 
self, as  a  guard  opposed  to  the  enemy.  However,  they  posted 
another  guard  of  their  own,  of  six  hundred  horse,  nearer  to 
the  camp.  The  consul,  being  assured  by  Attalus  that  the 
kings  would  come,  and  that  the  business  might  be  concluded^ 
having  set  out  from  his  camp  with  the  same  attendants 
as  before,  when  he  had  advanced  about  five  miles,  and  was 
not  far  from  the  place  appointed,  he  saw,  on  a  sudden,  the 
Grauls  coming  on  with  hostile  fury,  and  with  their  horses  at  full 
gallop.  Ho  halted,  and  ordering  his  horsemen  to  make  ready 
their  arms,  and  recall  their  courage,  received  the  enemy's  first 
charge  with  firmness,  nor  gave  way.  At  length,  when  their  num- 
bers were  overpowering  him,  he  began  to  retreat  leisurely,  with- 
out disturbing  the  order  of  the  troops,  but  at  last,  when  there 
was  more  danger  in  delay  than  protection  in  keeping  their 
ranks,  they  all  fled  in  hurry  and  disorder.  Then  truly  the 
Gauls  pressed  hard  on  them,  dispersed,  and  killed  several ; 
and  a  great  part  of  them  would  have  been  cut  off,  had  not  the 
six  hundred  liorse,  the  guard  of  the  foragers,  come  up  to  meet 
them.  These,  on  hearing,  at  a  distance,  the  shout  of  dismay 
raised  by  their  friends,  made  ready  their  weapons  and  horses, 
and,  being  quite  fresh,  renewed  the  fight  after  it  was  almost 
over.  The  fortune  of  the  battle,  therefore,  was  instantly  re- 
versed, and  dismay  recoiled  from  the  conquered  on  the  con- 
querors. At  the  first  charge  the  Gauls  were  routed ;  at  the 
same  time  the  foragers  from  the  fields  ran  together  towards 
the  spot,  and  an  enemy  was  on  every  side  of  the  Gauls  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  could  not  have  an  easv  or  safe  retreat, 
especially  as  the  Romans  pursued  on  fresh  horses,  while  thein 
were  fatigued.  Few  therefore  escaped ;  yet  not  one  was  taken ; 
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by  far  the  greater  part  paid  their  lives  as  a  forfeit  for  having 
violated  the  faith  of  a  conference.  The  whole  army  of  the 
Romans,  with  minds  burning  with  rage>  marched  up,  next 
day,  close  to  the  enemy. 

26.  The  consul,  that  no  particular  should  escape  his  know- 
ledge, spent  two  days  in  examining  the  nature  of  the  moun- 
tain with  his  own  eyes.  On  the  third  day,  after  taking  the 
auspices,  and  then  offering  sacrifice,  he  formed  his  troops  in 
four  divisions,  that  he  might  lead  two  up  the  middle  of  the 
mountain,  and  direct  the  other  two,  one  on  each  side,  against 
the  wings  of  the  Gauls.  The  main  strength  of  the  enemy, 
the  Tectosagians  and  Trocmians,  amounting  to  fifty  thousand 
men,  formed  the  centre  of  their  line.  They  dismounted  their 
cavalry,  in  number  ten  thousand  men,  because  horsemen 
could  not  act  among  the  uneven  rocks,  and  placed  them  on 
the  right  wing.  The  Cappadocians  of  Ariarathes,  with  the 
auxiliary  troops  of  Morzes,  on  the  left,  made  up  almost  four 
thousand.  The  consul,  having  placed  his  light  troops  in  the 
van,  as  he  had  done  before  at  Mount  Olympus,  took  care 
that  they  should  have  ready  at  hand  the  same  abundance  of 
weapons  of  every  sort.  When  they  approached  the  enemy, 
all  circumstances,  on  both  sides,  were  the  same  as  in  the  former 
battle,  excepting  their  spirits ;  those  of  the  victors  being  elated 
by  their  success,  and  those  of  the  Gauls  depressed ;  because, 
though  they  themselves  had  not  been  defeated,  yet  they  consi- 
dered as  their  own,  the  overthrow  of  people  of  their  own  race. 
The  battle,  therefore,  commencing  under  similar  circumstances^ 
had  the  same  issue.  The  cloud,  as  it  were,  of  light  weapons 
that  were  thrown,  overwhelmed  the  army  of  the  Gauls ;  and, 
as  none  of  them  dared  to  charge  forward  from  their  ranks, 
for  fear  of  exposing  all  parts  of  their  bodies  to  the  blows,  so 
while  they  stood  still,  the  closer  they  were  together  the  more 
wounds  they  received,  as  the  assailants  directed  their  weapons 
as  if  at  a  mark.  The  consul  now  j  udged,  that  if  he  should  once 
show  the  standards  of  the  legions  to  them  already  disordered, 
they  would  instantly  turn  about  and  fly ;  receiving,  therefore, 
the  light  infantry,  and  the  rest  of  the  auxiliaries,  between  the 
ranks,  he  ordered  the  line  to  advance. 

27.  The  Gauls,  discouraged  by  the  memory  of  the  defeat  of 
the  Tolistoboians,  and  carrying  weapons  sticking  in  their  flesh, 
&tigaed  also  by  long  standing  and  wounds,  were  not  able  to 
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support  even  the  first  shout  and  onset  of  the  Romans.  Their 
flight  was  directed  towards  their  camp ;  onlj  a  few  of  them 
entered  the  trenches;  the  greater  part,  passing  bj,  on  the 
right  and  lefl,  fled  whichever  way  each  man's  giddj  haste  car- 
ried him.  The  conquerors,  following  them  to  the  camp,  cu 
off  their  rear;  but  then,  through  greediness  for  booty,  the} 
stopped  in  the  camp,  and  not  one  of  them  continued  the  pur- 
suit The  Gauls  in  the  wings  stood  some  time  longer,  because 
the  Romans  reached  them  at  a  later  period.  But  they  did  not 
endure  even  the  first  discharge  of  weapons.  The  consul,  as  he 
could  not  draw  off  the  men  who  had  got  into  the  camp  for  plnn« 
der,  sent  forward  those,  who  had  been  in  the  wings,  to  pursue 
the  enemy.  They,  accordingly,  followed  them  a  considerable 
^AJ ;  yet,  in  the  pursuit,  for  there  was  no  fight,  they  killed  not 
more  than  eight  thousand  men:  the  rest  crossed  the  river 
Halys.  A  great  part  of  the  Romans  lodged  that  night  in  the 
enemy's  camp ;  the  consul  led  back  the  rest  to  his  own.  Next 
day,  he  took  a  review  of  the  prisoners,  and  of  the  booty,  the 
quantity  of  which  was  as  great  as  a  nation  most  greedy  of 
rapine  could  amass,  after  holding  possession,  by  force  of  arms, 
of  all  the  country  on  this  side  Mount  Taurus,  during  a  space 
of  many  years.  The  Gauls,  after  this  scattered  and  confused 
flight,  reassembled  in  one  place,  a  great  part  of  them  being 
wounded  or  unarmed,  and  as  all  were  destitute  of  every  kind 
of  property,  they  sent  deputies  to  the  consul,  to  supplicate  for 
peace.  Manlius  ordered  them  to  attend  him  at  Ephesus ;  and, 
being  in  haste  to  quit  those  cold  regions,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mount  Taurus,  as  it  was  now  the  middle  of  autumn,  he  led  back 
his  victorious  army  into  winter  quarters  on  the  sea-coast. 

28.  During  the  time  of  those  transactions  in  Asna,  affairs 
were  tranquil  in  the  other  provinces.  At  Rome,  the  censors, 
Titus  Quintius  Flamininus  and  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus, 
read  over  the  roll  of  the  senate ;  Publius  Scipio  Africanus  was, 
a  third  time,  declared  prince  of  the  senate,  and  only  four  mem- 
bers were  struck  out,  none  of  whom  had  held  any  curule  office. 
In  their  review  of  the  knights,  also,  their  censorship  was  very 
mild.  They  contracted  for  the  erection  of  a  building  in  the 
JEquimaelium,  on  the  capitoline  mount,  and  for  paving,  with 
flint,  a  road  from  the  gate  Capena  to  the  temple  of  Mars.  The 
Campanians  consulted  the  senate  respecting  the  place  where 
they  should  have  their  census ;  and  an  order  was  passed  that 
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thej  should  be  rated  at  Rome.  Extraordinary  quantities  of  rain 
fell  this  year ;  twelve  times  the  Tiber  oveiSowed  the  field  of 
Mars  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  city.  The  war  with  the  Gauls 
in  Asia  having  been  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  the  consul 
Cneius  Manlius,  the  other  consul,  Marcus  Fulvius,  as  the 
jSStolians  were  now  completely  reduced,  passed  over  to  Ce- 
phallenia,  and  sent  messengers  round  the  states  of  the  island, 
to  inquire  whether  they  chose  to  submit  to  the  Romans,  or 
to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  Fear  prevailed  so  strongly  on 
them  all,  that  they  did  not  refuse  to  surrender.  They  gave 
the  number  of  hostages  demanded,  which  was  proportioned  to 
the  abilities  of  a  weak  people,  the  Nesians,  Cranians,  Fallenians, 
and  Samaeans,  giving  twenty  each.  An  unhoped-for  peace  had 
now  shone  on  Cephallenia,  when  one  state,  the  Samaeans,  sud- 
denly revolted,  from  some  motive  not  yet  ascertained.  They 
said,  that  as  their  city  was  commodiously  situated,  they  were 
afraid  that  the  Romans  would  compel  them  to  remove  froih  it. 
But  whether,  they  conceived  this  in  their  own  minds,  and,  under 
the  impulse  of  a  groundless. fear,  disturbed  the  general  quiet, 
or  whether,  such  a  project  had  been  mentioned  in  conversa- 
tion among  the  Romans,  and  reported  to  them,  nothing  is 
ascertained,  unless  that  ai^r  having  given  hostages  they  sud- 
denly shut  their  gates,  and  would  not  relinquish  their  design, 
even  for  the  prayers  of  their  friends,  whom  the  consul  sent 
to  thfe  walls,  to  try  how  far  they  might  be  influenced  by  com- 
passion for  their  parents  and  countrymen.  When  no  pacific 
answer  was  given,  the  city  began  to  be  besieged.  The  consul 
had  all  the  apparatus,  engines  and  machines,  which  had  been 
brought  over  from  Ambracia ;  and  the  soldiers  executed  with 
great  diligence  the  works  necessary  to  be  formed.  The  rams 
were  therefore  brought  forward  in  two  places,  and  began  to 
batter  the  walls. 

29.  The  townsmen  omitted  nothing  by  which  the  works  or 
the  motions  of  the  besiegers  could  be  obstructed.  But  they 
resisted  in  two  ways  in  particular ;  one  of  which  was  to  raise 
constantly,  instead  of  the  part  of  the  wall  knocked  down,  a  new 
wall  of  equal  strength  on  the  inside ;  and  the  other  was  to 
make  sudden  sallies,  at  one  time  against  the  enemy's  works,  at 
another  against  his  advanced  guards  ;  and  in  those  attacks,  they 
generally  got  the  better.  The  only  plan  that  was  invented  to 
confine  them  within  the  walls,  though  ineffectual^  deserves  to  be 

5  V  2 
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record  3d.  One  hundred  fllingers  were  brought  from  MgaaOf 
FatrsB,  and  Dymao.  These  men,  according  to  the  cnstomaiy 
practice  of  that  nation,  were  exercised  from  their  childhood  in 
throwing  with  a  sling,  into  the  open  sea,  the  round  pebbles^  with 
which,  mixed  with  sand,  the  shores  were  generallj  strewn; 
therefore  they  cast  weapons  of  that  sort  to  a  greater  distance^ 
with  surer  aim,  and  more  powerful  effect,  than  even  the  Balea- 
rian  slingers.  Besides,  their  sling  does  not  consist  merely  of  a 
single  strap,  like  the  Balearic  and  that  of  other  nations,  but  the 
thong  of  the  sling  is  three-fold,  and  made  firm  by  seTeral  seami^ 
that  the  bullet  may  not,  by  the  yielding  of  the  strap  in  the  act  of 
throwing,  be  let  fly  at  random,  but  afVer  sticking  fast  while 
whirled  about,  it  may  be  discharged  as  if  sent  from  the  string  of 
a  bow.  Being  accustomed  to  drive  their  buUets  through  ciroular 
marks  of  small  circumference,  placed  at  a  great  distance,  they 
not  only  hit  the  enemy's  heads,  but  any  part  of  their  face  that 
they  aimed  at  These  slings  checked  the  Samseans  from  saUying 
either  so  frequently  or  so  boldly ;  insomuch  that  they  would, 
sometimes,  from  the  walls,  beseech  the  Achaeans  to  retire  fbr 
a  while,  and  be  quiet  spectators  of  their  fight  with  the  Boman 
guards.  Same  supported  a  siege  of  four  months.  When 
some  of  their  small  number  were  daily  killed  or  wounded,  and 
the  survivors  were,  through  continual  fatigues,  greatly  reduced 
both  in  strength  and  spirits,  the  Romans,  one  night  scaling 
the  wall  of  the  citadel,  which  they  call  Cyatides,  (for  the  city 
sloping  towards  the  sea  verges  towards  the  west,)  made  iheir 
way  into  the  forum.  The  Samseans,  on  discovering  that  a 
part  of  the  city  was  taken,  fied,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
into  the  greater  citadel ;  but  submitting  next  day,  they  were 
all  sold  as  slaves,  their  city  being  plundered. 

30.  As  soon  as  he  had  settled  the  afiairs  of  Cephallenia)  the 
consul,  leaving  a  garrison  in  Same,  sailed  over  to  Peloponne- 
sus, where  the  ^gians  and  Lacedaemonians,  chiefly,  solicited 
his  presence  for  a  long  time.  From  the  first  institution  of  the 
Achaean  council,  the  assemblies  of  the  nation  had  been  held 
at  ^gium,  whether  that  was  conceded  to  the  dignity  of  the 
city,  or  the  commodiousness  of  its  situation.  This  usage  Philo- 
poemen  first  attempted  to  subvert  in  that  year,  and  determined 
to  introduce  an  ordinance,  that  these  should  be  held  in  rotation 
in  every  one  of  the  cities,  which  were  members  of  the  Achsean 
union;  and  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  the  consul,  when 
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the  Demiurguses,  who  are  the  chief  magistrates  in  the  states, 
summoned  the  representatives  to  ^gium,  Philopcemen,  then 
prsBtor,  by  proclamation,  appointed  their  meeting  at  Argos. 
To  which  place  when  it  was  apparent  that  all  would  come,  the 
consul  likewise,  though  he  favoured  the  cause  of  the  ^gians, 
went  to  Argos,  but,  after  there  had  been  a  debate,  and  he 
saw  the  scale  turning  against  the  ^gians,  he  desisted  from 
his  undertaking.  The  Lacedaemonians  then  drew  his  atten- 
tion to  their  disputes.  The  exiles  especially  kept  that  state 
in  alarm:  of  whom  great  numbers  resided  in  the  maritime 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  all  which  had  been  taken  from 
the  Lacedaemonians.  At  this  the  Lacedaemonians  were  deeply 
chagrined,  and  in  order  that  they  might  have  some  where  a  free 
access  to  the  sea,  if  they  should  have  occasion  to  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Rome,  or  any  other  place,  and  at  the  same  time  possess 
some  mart  and  repository  for  foreign  merchandise,  for  their 
necessary  demands,  attacked  in  the  night  a  maritime  village 
called  Las,  and  seized  it  by  surprise.  The  inhabitants,  and 
the  exiles  residing  in  the  place,  were  terrified,  at  first,  by  the 
sudden  assault;  but  afterwards  collecting  in  a  body  before 
day,  after  a  slight  contest,  they  drove  back  the  Lacedaemonians. 
A  general  alarm,  nevertheless,  spread  over  the  whole  coast, 
and  all  the  forts  and  villages,  with  the  exiles  whose  homes  were 
there,  united  in  sending  a  common  embassy  to  the  Achaeans. 
31.  The  praetor,  Philopcemen,— (who,  from  the  beginning, 
had  ever  been  a  friend  to  the  cause  of  the  exiles,  and  had  al- 
ways advised  the  Achaeans  to  reduce  the  power  and  influence 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,) — ^gave  an  audience  of  the  council  to  the 
ambassadors  while  making  their  complaints.  There,  on  a  mo- 
tion made  by  him,  a  decree  was  passed,  that,  ^^  whereas  Titus 
Quintius  and  the  Romans  had  committed  their  forts  and  villages, 
on  the  coast  of  Laconia,  to  the  protection  and  guardianship 
of  the  Achaeans ;  and  whereas  the  Lacedaemonians,  accord- 
ing to  the  treaty,  ought  to  leave  them  unmolested ;  notwjith- 
standing  which,  the  village  of  Las  has  been  attacked  by  them 
and  bloodshed  committed  therein ;  therefore,  unless  the 
authors  and  abettors  of  this  outrage  were  delivered  up  to 
the  Achaeans,  the  treaty  would  be  considered  as  violated.'' 
To  demand  those  persons,  ambassadors  were  instantly  de- 
spatched to  Lacedaemon.  This  authoritative  injunction  ap- 
peared to  the  Lacedaemonians  so  hauglity  and  insolent,  that  if 
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their  state  had  been  ia  its  ancient  conditioii,  ihej  would  un- 
doubtedly have  taken  to  arms.  But  they  were  prinsipaUy 
alarmed  by  apprehensions,  lest,  if  by  obeying  the  first  man- 
dates they  once  received  the  yoke,  Philoposinen  should  put 
the  exiles  in  possession  of  Lacedsemon,  a  design  which  he  had 
l>een  a  long  time  planning.  Maddened  therefore  with  anger, 
they  put  to  death  thirty  men  of  the  faction  which  had  hdd 
some  correspondence  with  Fhilopoemen  and  the  exiles^  and 
passed  a  decree,  that  the  alliance  with  the  AchsBans  shoidd  be 
renounced,  and  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  immediately 
to  Cephallenia,  to  surrender  Lacedssmon  to  the  consul  Mar- 
cus Fulvius  and  the  Romans,  and  beseech  him  to  come  into  Pe- 
loponnesus, and  to  receive  Lacedflunon  under  the  protection 
and  dominion  of  the  Roman  people. 

32.  When  the  Achsean  ambassadors  returned  with  an  ac- 
count of  these  proceedings,  war  was  declared  against  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  states  of  the  con- 
federacy ;  but  the  winter  prevented  its  h&ng  commenced  sn- 
mediately.  However,  the  confines  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
laid  waste  by  small  expeditions,  more  like  freebooting  ihaa  a 
regular  war,  made  not  only  by  land,  but  also  by  ships  at  sea. 
This  commotion  brought  the  consul  into  Feloponnesus^  and, 
by  his  order,  a  council  being  sunmioned  at  EHs,  the  Lacede- 
monians were  called  on  to  plead  their  own  cause.  There 
were  not  only  violent  debates  then,  bat  even  altercatieii.  To 
which  the  consul,  although  his  answer  had  been  indedsive  in 
other  respects,  since  he  encouraged  both  parties  throcigh  a  very 
eager  desire  to  please,  put  an  end,  by  one  decisive  order,  that 
they  should  desist  from  hostilities,  until  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  to  the  senate.  An  embassy  was  despatched  by  both 
parties  to  Rome.  The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  intrusted  their 
cause  and  embassy  to  the  Achaeans.  Diophanes  and  Lycor- 
tas,  both  of  them  Megalopolitans,  were  at  the  head  of  the 
Achaean  embassy,  who,  being  at  variance  in  their  own  re- 
public, there  also  delivered  speeches  by  no  means  in  uni- 
son. Diophanes  was  far  leavii^  the  determination  of  every 
point  to  the  senate — that  they  would  best  decide  the  eontro- 
versies  between  the  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians ;  while  Ly- 
cortas,  according  to  the  instructions  of  Fhilopoemen,  required, 
that  the  senate  should  permit  the  Achaeans  to  execute  their 
f  wn  decrees,  made  conformable  to  the  treaty,  and  their  own 
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laws ;  and  that  thej  shoald  concede  to  them,  uninfringed,  the 
liberty  which  they  themselves  had  bestowed.  The  Achaean  na- 
tion was,  at  that  time,  in  high  esteem  with  the  Romans ;  yet 
it  was  resolved,  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  respecting 
the  Lacedaemonians ;  but  the  answer  given  was  so  confused, 
that,  while  the  Achaeans  understood  it  as  full  permission  given 
to  them  in  relation  to  Lacedaemon,  the  Lacedapmonians  con- 
strued it,  that  unlimited  power  was  not  conceded  to  them. 

33.  The  Achaeans  used  this  power  in  an  immoderate  and 
tyrannical  manner.  Philopoemen  is  continued  in  office,  and 
he,  in  the  beginning  of  spring,  collecting  an  army,  en- 
camped in  the  territory  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  thence 
sent  ambassadors  to  insist  on  their  delivering  up  the  authors 
of  the  insurrection ;  promising,  that  if  they  complied,  their 
state  should  remain  in  peace,  and  that  those  persons  should 
not  suffer  any  punishment,  without  having  pleaded  their 
cause.  There  was  silence  among  the  rest  through  fear ;  but 
the  persons  demanded  by  name,  declared  that  they  would 
voluntarily  go,  if  their  faith  was  pledged  by  the  ambassadors, 
that  violence  would  not  be  resorted  to,  until  their  cause  were 
heard.  Several  other  men,  of  illustrious  characters,  went 
along  with  them,  both  as  supporters  of  those  private  indivi- 
duals, and  because  they  thought  their  cause  concerned  the 
public  interest.  The  Achaeans  had  never  before  brought  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles  into  the  country,  because  they  knew 
that  nothing  would  disgust  the  people  so  much ;  but  now,  the 
vanguard  of  almost  their  whole  army  was  composed  of  them. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  came  to  the  gate  of  the  camp,  these 
men  met  them  in  a  body,  and,  first,  began  to  provoke  them  with 
insulting  language ;  a  wrangle  then  ensuing,  and  their  passions 
being  inflamed,  the  most  furious  of  the  exiles  made  an  attack  on 
the  Lacedaemonians.  While  these  appealed  to  the  gods,  and 
the  faith  of  the  ambassadors ;  and  while  the  ambassadors  and 
the  praetor  were  driving  back  the  crowd,  and  protecting  the  La- 
cedaemonians, and  were  keeping  back  some  who  wei*e  already 
binding  them  in  chains, — the  multitude  was  increasing,  owing 
to  a  tumult  having  been  excited.  The  Achaeans,  at  first,  ran 
thither  to  view  the  spectacle ;  but  then  the  exiles,  with  loud 
clamours,  complained  of  the  sufferings  that  they  had  undergone, 
implored  assistance,  and  at  the  same  time  insisted,  that  they 
would  never  have  such  an  opportunity  if  they  neglected  this  i 
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that  the  treaties,  solemnlj  ratified  in  the  Capitol,  at  Gfymfk, 
and  in  the  citadel  of  Athens,  had  been  rendered  void  by  tbne 
men ;  and  that  before  thej  should  be  bound  by  a  new  traatji 
the  guilty  ought  to  be  punished.  The  mnltitade  being  in- 
flamed by  these  expressions,  at  the  voice  of  one  who  called 
out  that  they  sliould  fall  on,  attacked  them  with  stones;  and 
seventeen  persons,  who,  during  the  disturbance,  had  been  pot 
in  chains,  were  killed.  The  next  day,  sixty-three,  whom  tho 
pnctor  had  protected  from  violence,  not  because  he  wished 
them  safe,  but  because  he  was  unwilling  that  thej  should  per- 
ish without  a  defence,  being  taken  into  custody,  and  faronghl 
before  an  enraged  multitude,  after  addressing  a  few  words  to 
such  prejudiced  ears,  were  all  condemned  and  executed. 

34.  After  this  fear  had  been  inspired,  orders  were  sent  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  first,  that  they  should  demolish  their 
walls ;  then,  that  all  the  foreign  auxiliaries,  who  had  aenred 
for  pay  under  the  tyrants,  should  quit  the  Laconian  terri- 
tories ;  then,  that  the  slaves,  whom  the  tyrants  had  set  fiee^ 
who  amounted  to  a  great  multitude,  should  depart  before  a 
certain  day  ;  that  the  Achseans  should  be  authorized  to  aeise^ 
sell,  and  carry  away  those  who  might  remain  in  the  eountij. 
That  they  should  abrogate  the  laws  and  customs  of  Lycorgos, 
and  adopt  the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  Achaeans ;  that  thus 
all  would  become  one  body,  and  concord  would  be  established 
among  them.  They  obeyed  none  of  these  injunctiona  more 
willingly  than  that  of  demolishing  the  walls,  nor  snfiered  any 
with  more  reluctance  than  the  restoration  of  the  exiles.  A 
decree  for  their  restoration  was  made  at  Tegea,  in  a  general 
council  of  the  Achseans ;  where,  an  account  being  brought, 
that  the  foreign  auxiliaries  had  been  sent  away,  and  that  the 
newly-registered  Lacedaemonians  (so  they  called  the  slaves 
who  were  enfranchised  by  the  tyrants)  had  left  the  city  and 
dispersed  through  the  country,  it  was  resolved,  that,  before 
the  army  was  disbanded,  the  praetor  should  go  with  some 
light  troops,  and,  seizing  that  description  of  people,  sell  them 
as  spoiL  Great  numbers  were  accordingly  seized,  and  sold ; 
and  with  that  money  a  portico  at  Megalopolis,  which  the 
Lacedaemonians  had  demolished,  was  rebuilt,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Achaeans.  The  lands  of  Belbinis,  of  which 
the  Lacedaemonian  tyrants  had  unjustly  kept  possession,  were 
also  restored  to  that  state,  according  to  an  old  decree  of  the 
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Achadans,  made  in  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas.  The 
state  of  Lacedsemon  having,  by  these  means,  lost  the  sinews 
of  its  strength,  remained  long  in  subjection  to  the  Achseans ; 
but  nothing  hurt  it  so  materially  as  the  abolition  of  the  dis- 
cipline of  Lycurgus,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  had  con- 
tinued during  seven  hundred  years. 

35.  After  the  sitting  of  the  council,  wherein  the  debate 
between  the  Achaeans  and  Lacedaemonians  was  held  in  pre- 
sence of  the  consul,  as  the  year  was  expiring,  Marcus  Ful- 
vius,  having  gone  home  to  Rome  to  hold  the  elections,  ap- 
pointed Marcus  Valerius  Messala  and  Caius  Livius  Salinator 
consuls,  after  having,  this  year,  procured  the  rejection  of  his 
enemy,  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus.  Then  Quintus  Marcius 
Philippus,  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  Caius  Stertinius,  Caius 
Atinius,  Publius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Lucius  Manlius 
Acidinus,  were  elected  praetors.  When  the  elections  were 
finished,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  consul,  Marcus  Fulvius, 
should  return  into  his  province  to  the  army ;  and  to  him  aud 
his  colleague,  Cneius  Manlius,  their  command  was  prolonged 
for  a  year.  In  this  year,  in  pursuance  of  directions  from  the 
decemvirs,  a  statue  of  Hercules  was  set  up  in  his  temple,  and 
a  gilded  chariot  with  six  horses  were  placed  in  the  Capitol, 
by  Publius  Cornelius.  The  inscription  mentioned,  that  Pub- 
lius Cornelius,  the  consul,^  made  the  offering.  Also  twelve  gild- 
ed shields,  out  of  money  raised  by  fines  on  corn  merchants,  for 
raising  the  market  by  hoarding  the  grain,  were  dedicated  by 
the  curule  aediles,  Publius  Claudius  Pulcher  and  Servius  Sul- 
picius  Gralba ;  and  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  plebeian  aedile, 
having  convicted  one  malefactor,  (for  the  aediles  prosecuted  se- 
parately,) dedicated  two  gilded  statues.  His  coUeague,  Aulus 
Cascilius,  did  not  convict  any  one.  The  Roman  games  were 
exhibited  thrice ;  the  plebeian,  five  times  altogether.  Mar- 
cus Valerius  Messala,  and  Caius  Livius  Salinator,  after  enter- 
ing into  office  on  the  ides  of  March,  consulted  the  senate  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  commonwealth,  the  provinces,  and 
the  armies.  With  respect  to  ^tolia  and  Asia  no  alteration 
was  made.  With  regard  to  the  consuls,  to  the  one  Pisae,  with 
the  Ligorians,  is  decreed  as  his  province ;  to  the  other,  Gaul. 

'  This  does  not  prove  that  he  was  in  the  office  of  consul  at  the  time 
of  his  making  it ;  for  it  was  usual  to  mention,  in  such  inscriptions,  tha 
highest  office  that  the  person  had  ever  held. 
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They  were  ordered  to  cast  lots  for  these,  or  to  settle  the  mat- 
ter between  themselves,  to  enrol  new  armies,  two  l^ions  fcnr. 
each;  and  to  levy  off  the  allies  of  the  Latin  name^  fifieea 
thousand  foot,  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  horse.  Ligoria 
fell,  bj  lot,  to  Messala ;  Graul,  to  Salinator.  The  prastors 
then  cast  lots,  and  the  city  jurisdiction  fell  to  Marcos  Clan- ' 
dius ;  the  foreign,  to  Publius  Claudius.  Qnintus  Marcius  ob- 
tained by  lot,  Sicily;  Caius  Stertinius,  Sardinia;  Lndai 
Manlius,  Hither  Spain ;  Caius  Atinius,  Farther  Spain. 

36.  Respecting  the  armies,  they  passed  the  following  re- 
solutions— ^that  the  legions  which  had  served  under  Caius  Ltt- 
lius,  should  be  remov^  out  of  Graul  into  Bruttium,  to  Marcns 
Tuccius,  the  proprietor ;  that  the  army  which  was  in  Sidlj 
should  be  disbanded,  and  that  Marcus  Sempronius,  the  proprie- 
tor, should  bring  back  to  Rome  the  fleet  that  was  there.  For 
the  Spains  were  decreed  the  legions  then  in  those  provinces,  one 
for  each,  with  orders,  that  each  of  the  two  praetors  shonli 
levy  from  among  the  allies,  as  a  reinforcem^it,  three  thou- 
sand foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  and  bring  theiii  with  theia 
Before  the  new  magistrates  set  out  for  their  provinces,  a  sup- 
plication, of  three  days'  continuance,  was  ordered  by  the  col- 
lege of  decemvirs  to  be  performed  in  every  street,  on  account 
of  a  darkness  having  overspread  the  light  of  day,  between  the 
third  and  fourth  hours;  and  the  nine  days'  solemnity  was 
proclaimed,  because  there  had  been  a  shower  of  stones  on  the 
Aventine.  The  Campanians,  as  the  censors  obliged  them, 
pursuant  to  the  decree  of  the  senate,  made  last  year,  to  pass 
the  general  survey  at  Rome,  (for  before  that,  it  had  not  been 
fixed  where  they  should  be  surveyed,)  petitioned  that  they 
might  be  allowed  to  take  in  marriage  women  who  were  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  and  that  any  who  had,  heretofore,  married  such, 
might  retain  them  ;  and,  likewise,  that  children  bom  of  such 
marriages,  before  that  day,  might  be  legitimate,  and  entitled  to 
inherit ;  both  which  requests  were  obtained.  Caius  Valerius 
Tappus,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  proposed  an  order  of  the  peo- 
ple concerning  the  citizens  of  the  free  towns  of  FormisB,  Fundi, 
and  Arpinum,  that  they  should  be  invested  with  the  right  of 
voting,  for  hitherto  they  had  had  the  rights  of  citizenship  with- 
out the  privilege  of  voting.  When  four  tribunes  of  the  commons 
were  protesting  against  the  bill,  because  it  was  not  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  senate,  on  being  informed,  that  the  power 
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of  imparting  the  privilege  of  voting  to  any  person  they  should 
choose  belonged  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  senate,  they  de- 
sisted from  their  opposition.  An  order  was  passed,  that  the 
Formians  and  Fundans  should  vote  in  the  ^milian  tribe,  and 
the  Arpinians  in  the  Cornelian ;  and  in  these  tribes  thej  were 
then,  for  the  first  time,  rated  in  the  census,  in  pursuance  of 
the  order  of  the  people  proposed  by  Valerius.  Marcus  Clau- 
dius Marcellus,  the  censor,  having  got  the  better  of  Titus  Quin- 
tius  in  the  lots,  closed  the  lustrum.  Two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  thousand  three  hundred  and  eight  citizens  were  rated. 
When  the  lustrum  was  finished,  the  consuls  set  out  for  their 
provinces. 

37.  During  the  winter  wherein  these  acts  were  performed 
at  Rome,  embassies  from  all  the  nations  and  states  which 
dwelt  on  this  side  of  Mount  Taurus,  came  together  on  all  sides 
to  Cneius  Manlius,  at  first  consul,  and  afterwards  proconsul, 
passing  the  winter  in  Asia ;  and  although  the  conquest  of  An- 
tiochus  was  more  splendid  and  glorious  to  the  Romans  than 
that  of  the  Grauls,  yet  the  latter  gave  greater  joy  to  the  allies 
than  the  former.  Subjection  to  the  king  had  been  more  toler- 
able to  them  than  the  savage  nature  of  those  wild  barbarians, 
and  the  daily  alarm,  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  direction  in 
which  the  storm  would,  as  it  were,  drift  them  in  their  desolat- 
ing path.  Therefore  since  to  them  liberty  was  given  by 
the  expulsion  of  Antiochus,  and  permanent  peace  by  the  con- 
quest of  the  Grauls,  they  brought,  not  only  congratulations, 
but  also  golden  crowns,  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  each. 
Ambassadors  also  came  from  Antiochus,  and  from  the  Gauls 
themselves,  that  the  conditions  of  peace  might  be  dictated  to 
them;  and  from  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  to  solicit 
pardon,  and  make  atonement,  by  money,  for  his  crime  in  as- 
sisting Antiochus  with  troops.  Six  hundred  talents  of  silver 
are  levied  off  him.  Answer  was  made  to  the  Gauls,  that 
when  king  Eumenes  arrived,  he  would  settle  the  conditions. 
The  embassies  of  the  several  states  were  dismissed  with  kind 
answers,  much  happier  than  when  they  arrived.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  Antiochus  were  ordered  to  bring  the  money  and  the 
com,  (according  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  Lucius  Scipio,) 
into  Pamphylia,  whither  the  consul  intended  to  go  with  his 
forces.  Li  the  beginning  of  the  next  spring,  after  purifying 
the  army,  he  began  his  march,  and  on  the  eighth  day  arrived  at 
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Apamea.  Having  halted  there  during  three  daja^  he^  on  the 
third  day  after  his  departure  from  that  place,  arrived  in  Ftoi- 
phylia,  to  which  place  he  had  ordered  the  king's  ambassadors  to 
bring  togetlier  the  money  and  com.  Two  thousand  five  him* 
dred  talents '  of  silver,  being  received  by  him,  were  conveyed 
to  Apamea ;  the  com  was  distributed  among  the  army.  Th^iee 
he  marched  to  Perga,  the  only  place  in  the  country  still  held 
by  a  garrison  of  the  king's  troops.  On  his  approach,  the 
governor  of  the  town  met  him,  and  requested  thirty  di^ 
time,  that  he  might  consult  Antiochus  about  the  surrender  rf 
the  city.  The  time  being  granted,  on  the  appointed  dsf 
the  garrison  evacuated  the  city.  From  Perga,  he  detached 
his  brother,  Lucius  Manlius,  with  four  thousand  men,  to 
Oroanda,  to  exact  from  that  town  the  remainder  of  the  monej 
which  they  had  promised ;  and,  having  ordered  the  iimbassi- 
dors  of  Antiochus  to  follow,  he  led  back  his  army  to  Apames, 
because  he  heard  that  king  Eumenes,  and  the  ten  ambaasadon 
from  Rome,  were  arrived  at  Ephesus. 

38.  Then,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  ten  ambassadora^  a 
treaty  was  concluded  with  Antiochus,  in  nearly  the  foUowing 
words :  '*  Let  there  be  friendship  between  king  Antiochns  and 
the  Roman  people,  on  the  following  terms  and  conditiona— -Let 
not  the  king  suffer  any  army,  intended  to  act  against  the  Bo- 
man  people,  or  their  allies,  to  pass  through  the  territories  of  his 
own  realm,  or  of  any  state  under  his  dominion,  nor  supply  it 
with  provisions,  or  with  any  other  assistance.  Let  the  Bmnans 
and  their  allies  observe  the  same  conduct  toward  Antiochitf^ 
and  those  under  his  government.  Let  there  not  be  to  Anti- 
ochus the  right  of  carrying  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  islands,  or  of  passing  over  into  Europe.  Let  him  evacu- 
ate the  cities,  lands,  villages,  and  forts  on  this  side  of  Mount 
Taurus,  as  far  as  the  river  Halys ;  and  from  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus  to  the  summit,  where  it  verges  upon  Lycaonia.  Let  him 
not  remove  any  arms  out  of  those  towns,  lands,  or  forts  which 
he  may  evacuate ;  if  he  hath  removed  any,  let  him  honourably 
replace  what  he  ought  to  make  good,  and  in  the  place  that  he 
ought.  Let  him  not  receive  any  soldier,  or  other  person,  from 
the  kingdom  of  Eumenes.  If  any  natives  of  those  cities,  which 
are  hereby  separated  from  his  kingdom,  are  now  with  Anti- 
ochus, or  witlun  the  bounds  of  his  realms,  let  them  all  return  to 
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Apamea,  before  a  certain  day.  Let  such  of  the  natives  of  Anti- 
ochus's  kingdom,  as  are  now  with  the  Romans  and  their  allies, 
have  liberty  to  depart  or  to  stay.  Let  him  deliver  to  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  all  their  slaves,  whether  fugitives  or  taken  in 
war,  likewise  whatever  fireebom  person  may  be  a  prisoner  or 
deserter.  Let  him  give  up  all  his  elephants,  and  not  procure 
others.  Let  him  also  surrender  his  ships  of  war,  and  their 
stores  ;  let  him  not  keep  more  than  ten  light  trading  vessels, 
none  of  which  are  to  be  worked  with  more  than  thirty  oars, 
nor  a  galley  of  one  tier  of  oars,  for  the  purpose  of  an  offensive 
war ;  let  him  not  ail  on  this  side  of  the  promontories,  Calycad- 
nus  and  Sarpedon,  except  in  a  ship  which  will  carry  money, 
tribute,  ambassadors,  or  hostages.  Let  there  not  be  to  king 
Antiochus  the  right  of  hiring  soldiers  out  of  those  nations 
which  are  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman  people,  nor  of 
receiving  volunteers.  Whatever  houses  and  buildings,  with- 
in the  limits  of  Antiochus's  kingdom,  belong  to  the  Rhodians 
and  their  allies,  let  them  belong  to  the  Rhodians  and  allies 
on  the  same  footing  as  they  did  before  the  war.  If  any  sums 
of  money  are  due  to  them,  let  them  have  a  right  to  enforce 
payment ;  likewise,  if  any  of  their  property  has  been  taken 
away,  let  them  have  a  right  to  search  for,  discover,  and  reclaim 
it.  If  any  persons,  to  whom  Antiochus  hath  given  the  cities 
which  ought  to  be  surrendered,  still  hold  them,  let  him  remove 
the  garrisons,  and  take  care  that  they  may  be  properly  sur- 
rendered. Let  him  pay,  within  twelve  years,  by  equal  annual 
payments,  twelve  thousand  Attic  talents  of  silver,^  the  talent 
to  weigh  not  less  than  eighty  Roman  pounds  ;  and  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  thousand  pecks  of  wheat.  He  shall  pay  to 
king  Eumenes,  within  five  years,  three  hundred  and  fifty 
talents  ;^  and,  for  the  com  due,  the  sum  which  arises  from  his 
own  valuation,  one  hundred  and  twenty  seven  talents.^  Let 
him  deliver  to  the  Romans  twenty  hostages,  and  change  them 
every  third  year ;  none  of  which  are  to  be  younger  than  eigh- 
teen, or  older  than  forty-five  years.  If  any  of  the  allies  of 
the  Roman  people  shall  make  war  on  Antiochus,  let  him  have 
liberty  to  repel  force  by  force,  provided  he  does  not  keep  pos- 
session of  any  city,  either  by  right  of  arms,  or  by  admitting 
it  into  a  treaty  of  amity.  Let  them  decide  the  controversies 
among  themselves  by  equity  and  arbitration ;  or,  if  it  shall  be 
»  2,235,000/.  •  67,812/.  »  24,609/. 
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the  choice  of  both  parties,  by  arms."  A  clause  was  added  to 
this  treaty  also,  about  delivering  up  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian, 
Thoas  the  JKtolian,  Mnasimachus  the  Acamanian,  and  the 
Chalcidians  Eubalidas  and  Philo ;  and  another,  that  if  it  should 
afterwards  please  the  parties  that  any  thing  should  be  added, 
cancelled,  or  altered,  that  it  might  be  done  without  invali- 
dating the  treaty. 

39.  The  consul  swore  to  the  observance  of  this  treaty. 
Quintus  Minucius  Thermus  and  Lucius  Manlius,  who  hap- 
pened to  return  just  at  that  time  from  Oroanda,  went  to  re- 
quire the  oath  of  the  king.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to 
Quintus  Fabius  Labeo,  commander  of  the  fleet,  to  sail,  without 
delay,  to  Patara,  to  break  up  and  bum  the  king's  ships  that  lay 
there.  Sailing,  accordingly,  from  Ephesus,  he  broke  np  or 
burned  fifty  decked  ships ;  and,  in  the  same  voyage,  took  Tel- 
messus,  the  inhabitants  being  terrified  by  his  sudden  appear^ 
ance.  Then  having  ordered  those  who  were  left  at  Ephesof 
to  follow  him,  he  passed  onward  from  Lycia,  through  the  is- 
lands to  Greece.  At  Athens,  after  waiting  a  &w  days, 
until  the  ships  from  Ephesus  came  to  Pirseeus,  he  then  brought 
home  the  whole  fleet  to  Italy.  Cneius  Manlius,  when  he  had, 
among  other  matters  to  be  given  up  by  Antiochus,  received 
his  elephants,  and  given  them  all  as  a  present  to  Eomenes, 
then  examined  the  causes  of  the  several  states,  since  many  had 
been  thrown  into  confusion  amid  the  violent  changes.  King 
Ariarathes,  the  half  of  the  money  levied  on  him  being  re- 
mitted, through  the  kind  offices  of  Eumenes,  to  whom  he  had 
betrothed,  during  that  time,  his  daughter,  was  received  into 
friendship.  The  ten  ambassadors,  after  examining  the  causes 
of  the  respective  states,  made  diff*erent  arrangements,  in  dif- 
ferent cases.  They  gave  independence  to  those  which  had 
been  tributary  to  king  Antiochus  and  had  sided  with  the  Bo- 
mans  ;  and  they  ordered  all  such  as  had  taken  part  with  Anti- 
ochus, or  had  been  tributary  to  king  Attalus,  to  pay  tribute 
to  Eumenes.  Besides  they  granted  independence  to  the  Colo- 
phonians,  who  live  in  Notium,  the  Cymaeans,  and  Milasenians, 
all  of  whom  they  specified  by  name.  To  the  Clazomenians 
they  gave,  besides  their  independence,  the  island  of  Drymusa. 
To  the  Milesians  they  restored  what  was  called  the  sacred 
lands.  They  added  to  the  territory  of  the  Trojans,  Rhoeteum 
and  Gergithus,  not  so  much  in  consideration  of  any  recent 
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merits  of  theirs,  as  out  of  respect  to  their  own  origin.  The 
game  motive  was  the  reason  of  their  liberating  Dardanum. 
They  gifted  the  Chians,  also  the  Smyrnaeans  and  Erythraeans, 
with  lands,  in  consideration  of  the  singular  fidelity  which  they 
displayed  during  the  war,  and  treated  them  with  every  dis- 
tinguished honour.  To  the  Phocaeans,  the  territory  which 
they  had  enjoyed  before  the  war  was  restored ;  and  permis- 
sion was  given  them  to  use  their  ancient  laws.  They  con- 
firmed to  the  Rhodians  the  grants  which  were  mentioned  in 
the  former  decree.  Lycia  and  Caria  were  assigned  to  them 
as  far  as  the  river  Maeander,  excepting  Telmessus.  To  king 
Eumenes  they  gave,  in  Europe,  the  Chersonese  and  Lysima- 
chia,  with  the  forts,  towns,  and  lands  thereof,  with  the  same 
frontier  as  Antiochus  had  held  them ;  and,  in  Asia,  both  the 
Phrygias,  the  one  on  the  Hellespont,  and  the  other  called  the 
Greater,  and  restored  to  him  Mysia,  which  had  been  taken  by 
king  Prusias,  and  also  gave  to  him  Lycaonia,  and  Milyas,  and 
Lydia,  and,  by  express  mention,  the  cities  of  Tralles,  and 
Ephesus,  and  Telmessus.  When  a  dispute  had  arisen  between 
Eumenes  and  Antiochus's  ambassadors,  concerning  Pamphylia, 
because  part  of  it  lay  on  the  hither  side,  and  part  on  the  fur- 
ther side  of  Taurus,  the  matter  was  referred  wholly  to  the  senate. 
40.  When  these  treaties  and  grants  were  concluded,  Man- 
lins,  with  the  ten  ambassadors,  and  all  his  army,  marched  to 
the  Hellespont,  and  dictated  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Gauls,  whom 
he  had  summoned  thither,  terms  on  which  they  should  main- 
tain peace  with  Eumenes ;  and  warned  them  to  put  an  end  to 
the  practice  of  straggling  in  arms,  and  to  confine  themselves 
within  the  bounds  of  their  own  territories.  Then,  having 
collected  ships  from  all  parts  of  the  coast,  and  Eumenes's  fieet 
also  being  brought  thither  from  Elaea  by  Athenasus,  that 
king's  brother,  he  transported  all  his  forces  into  Europe.  Then 
leading  slowly  through  the  Chersonese,  by  short  marches,  the 
army  heavily  encumbered  with  booty  of  every  sort,  he  halted 
at  Lysimachia;  in  order  that  he  might  enter  Thrace,  the 
march  through  which  they  in  general  dreaded,  with  the  beasts 
of  burden  as  fresh  and  vigorous  as  possible.  On  the  day 
in  which  he  set  out  from  Lysimachia,  he  came  to  the  river 
which  they  call  Melas,^  and  thence,  next  day,  to  Cypsela.  The 
road,  about  ten  miles  from  Cypsela,  proved  to  be  obstructed 
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bj  woods,  narrow  and  broken.  On  account  of  these  diiS^ 
cultics  he  divided  the  army  into  two  parts ;  and,  ordering  om 
to  advance  in  front,  and  the  other  at  a  considerable  distance, 
to  cover  the  rear,  he  placed  between  them  the  baggage ;  it 
was  composed  of  waggons  with  the  public  money,  and  other 
booty  of  great  value.  As  he  was  marching  in  this  order 
through  the  defile,  a  body  of  Thracians,  not  more  in  number 
than  ten  thousand,  composed  of  four  states,  the  AstiaiU) 
Csenians,  Maduatians,  and  Corelians,  posted  themselves  on 
both  sides  of  the  road  at  the  narrowest  part  There  was  in 
opinion  that  this  was  not  done  without  the  treacherous  con- 
nivance of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia ;  that  he  knew  that  the 
Romans  would  return  by  no  other  route  than  that  through 
Thrace,  and  what  an  immense  sum  they  would  carry  with 
them.  The  general  himself  was  in  the  van,  anxious  about 
the  disadvantages  of  the  ground.  The  Thracians  did  not 
stir  until  the  troops  passed  by ;  but,  when  they  saw  that  the 
foremost  division  had  got  clear  of  the  narrow  pass,  and  that 
the  rear  division  was  not  yet  drawing  near,  they  rushed  upon 
the  encumbrances  and  the  baggage,  and  after  killing  the  gnardfl^ 
some  rifled  the  waggons,  while  others  led  off  the  horses  under 
their  loads.  After  their  shouts  reached  those  on  the  rear, 
who  were  then  just  entering  the  pass,  and  afterwards  thoee 
in  the  van,  the  Romans  ran  together  from  both  extremitieB 
to  the  centre,  and  an  irregular  sort  of  fight  commenced,  in 
many  different  places  at  once.  The  booty  itself  exposed  the 
Thracians  to  slaughter,  as  they  were  encumbered  with  bur- 
dens, and  most  of  them  had  thrown  away  their  arms,  that 
they  might  have  their  hands  disengaged  for  plundering ;  the 
disadvantageous  nature  of  the  ground  militated  against  the 
Romans,  as  the  barbarians  attacked  them  through  well-known 
paths,  and  sometimes  lurked  in  the  ravines.  The  loads  too, 
and  the  waggons,  lying  incommodiously  for  one  party  or  the 
other,  as  chance  directed,  were  great  obstructions  to  their 
movements ;  and  here  the  plunderer,  there  the  defender  ot 
the  booty,  fell.  The  fortune  of  the  fight  was  variable,  accord- 
ing as  the  ground  was  favourable  or  unfavourable  to  this 
party  or  that,  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  combatants, 
and  their  numbers,  for  some  had  come  in  contact  with  a 
stronger  party  than  themselves,  others  with  a  weaker.  On 
both  sides,  however,  great  numbers  fell.    The  night  was  now 
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approacliing,  when  the  Thracians  retired  from  the  fight,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  wounds  or  death,  hut  because 
they  had  got  enough  of  booty. 

41.  The  first  division  of  the  Romans  encamped  beyond  the 
pass,  in  open  ground,  round  the  temple  of  Bendis ;  ^  the  second 
division  remained  in  the  middle  of  the  defile,  surrounded  by 
a  double  rampart,  to  guard  the  baggage.  Next  day,  having 
carefully  examined  the  ground  before  they  put  themselves  in 
motion,  they  rejoined  the  first.  In  that  battle,  although  part 
of  the  baggage  was  lost,  while  a  great  part  of  the  attendants 
and  many  of  the  soldiers  perished,  (since  the  fight  was  carried 
on  through  almost  the  whole  extent  of  the  defile,)  yet  the 
heaviest  loss  sustained  was  in  the  death  of  Quintus  Minucius 
Thermus,  a  brave  and  gallant  officer.  The  army  arrived  that 
day  at  the  Hebrus,  and  thence  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  ^nians,  by  the  temple  of  Apollo,  whom  the  natives  call 
Zerynthius.  Another  defile,  as  rugged  and  uneven  as  the 
former,  awaits  them  around  Tempyra  (this  is  the  name  of  the 
place)  ;  but,  as  there  were  no  woods  near,  it  afforded  no  cover 
for  an  ambuscade.  Hither  assembled  the  Thrausians,  (who 
are  also  a  Thracian  tribe,)  with  the  same  hope  of  plunder ; 
but  because  the  bare  valleys  had  this  effect,  that  they  were 
visible  at  a  distance  besetting  the  defile,  there  was  less  terror 
and  tumult  among  the  Romans ;  for,  although  they  were 
obliged  to  fight  on  disadvantageous  ground,  yet  it  was  in  a 
regular  battle,  in  an  open  field,  and  a  fair  encounter.  Ad- 
vancing in  close  order,  with  the  war-shout,  and  falling  on  the 
enemy,  they  soon  drove  them  off  the  ground,  and  put  them 
to  flight.  Afterwards  the  rout  and  massacre  began  to  take 
place,  for  the  narrow  passes  actually  impeded  them.  The  vic- 
torious Romans  encamped  at  a  village  of  the  Maronites,  called 
Sare.  Next  day,  after  marching  through  an  open  country^ 
the  plain  of  Priate  received  them,  where  they  halted  three 
days,  to  receive  supplies  of  corn,  partly  from  the  country  of 
the  Maironites,  who  made  a  voluntary  contribution,  and  partly 
from  their  own  ships,  which  attended  them  with  stores  of 
every  kind.  From  this  post  there  was  one  day's  march  to 
Ap<dlonia,  whence  they  proceeded  through  the  territory  of 
Abdera  to  Neapolis.  All  this  march  through  the  Grecian 
colonies  was  performed  in  security.     The  rest  of  their  march 

^  The  name  of  Diana  in  the  Thracian  language. 
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through  the  midst  of  the  Thracians,  though  noc  Iianssed,  wai 
full  of  apprehension,  hv  daj  and  night,  until  thej  arrived  in 
Maoedon.  This  same  annv,  when  it  proceeded  bj  the  same 
route  under  Scipio,  had  found  the  Thracians  more  peaceable, 
but  for  no  other  reason,  than  because  it  had  then  less  booty, 
which  was  the  object  of  their  attack :  although  Claudias  writes^ 
that  oven  on  that  occasion,  a  bodv  of  fifteen  thousand  Thradaos 
opposed  Mutines,  the  Numidian,  who  had  adyaoced  to  recon* 
noitro  the  country.  That  the  Numidians  were  four  hundred 
horsemen,  and  a  few  elephants.  That  the  son  of  Mutines^  with 
a  hundred  and  fit\v  chosen  horsemen,  broke  through  the  oiiddle 
of  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  same  individual,  presentlj,  when 
Mutines,  placing  his  elephants  in  the  centre^  and  the  horse  on 
the  wings,  had  begun  to  engage  the  enemy,  cast  terror  into 
them  by  an  attack  on  their  rear ;  and  that  owing  to  this»  the 
enemy,  routed  by  the  storm,  as  it  were,  of  cavalry,  did  not 
come  near  the  main  body  of  infantry.  Cneius  Maiilius  con- 
ducted his  army  through  Macedon  into  Thesaaly  ;  and, 
having  proceeded  through  Epirus  to  ApoUonia,  passed  the 
winter  there,  as  the  sea  in  the  winter  was  not  as  yet  con- 
sidered so  little  formidable  that  he  might  venture  on  the 
passage. 

42.  It  was  almost  at  the  expiration  of  the  year,  that  the 
consul,  Marcus  Valerius,  came  from  Liguria  to  B<Hne  to  elect 
new  magistrates,  although  he  had  not  perfomied  in  his 
province  any  memorable  act  that  could  afibrd  a  reaaonaUe 
excuse  for  coming  later  than  usual  to  the  elections.  The 
assembly  for  choosing  the  consuls  was  held  on  the  twelfth  day 
before  the  calends  of  March.  Marcus  ^^jnilius  Lepidus  and 
Caius  Flaminius  were  elected  consuls.  The  following  day, 
Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  Qaintns 
Terentius  Culleo,  Lucius  Tcrentius  Massa,  Quintua  Fnlvins 
Flaccus,  and  Marcus  Furius  Crassipes  were  elected  pnetorSi 
When  the  elections  were  concluded,  the  consul  asked  the 
senate  what  were  the  provinces  that  they  wished  should  he 
given  to  the  pnetors :  they  decreed  tv^'^o  for  the  administration 
of  justice  in  Rome ;  two  out  of  Italy — Sicily  and  Sardinia;  and 
two  in  Italy — Tarentum  and  Gaul :  the  prsetors  were  ordered 
to  cast  lots  immediately,  before  they  entered  on  their  oflEbce. 
Servius  Sulpicius  received  by  lot  the  city  jurisdiction ;  Quin* 
tus  Terentius,  the  foreign ;  Lucius  Tcrentius  obtained  Sicily ; 
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Qaintus  Fulvius,  Sardinia ;  Appius  Claudius,  Tarentun ;  and 
Marcus  Furius,  Gaul.  In  that  year,  Lucius  Minucius  Mjrti- 
lus  and  Lucius  Manlius,  as  they  were  charged  with  having 
beaten  the  Carthaginian  ambassadors,  were,  by  order  of 
Marcus  Claudius,  city  praetor,  delivered  up  by  heralds  to  the 
ambassadors,  and  carried  to  Carthage.  Reports  prevailed  of 
a  great  war,  growing  too  every  day  more  formidable,  in  Ll- 
guria.  The  senate,  therefore,  decreed  Liguria  as  the  province 
of  both  the  new  consuls,  on  the  day  that  they  made  their 
motion  in  the  senate  concerning  the  republic  and  the  pro- 
vinces. To  this  vote  the  consul,  Lepidus,  objected,  asserting 
that  '*  it  would  be  highly  indecorous  to  shut  up  the  consuls 
among  the  valleys  of  Liguria,  while  Marcus  Fulvius  and 
Cneius  Manlius  reigned,  a  second  year,  one  in  Europe,  an- 
other in  Asia,  as  if  substituted  in  the  room  of  Philip  and  An- 
tiochus.  If  it  was  resolved  to  keep  armies  in  those  countries, 
it  was  more  fitting  that  consuls,  rather  than  private  persons, 
should  have  the  command  of  them.  That  they  made  their  cir- 
cuits with  all  the  terrors  of  war,  among  nations  against  whom 
war  had  not  been  declared,  trafficking  peace  for  money.  If  it 
was  necessary  to  hold  these  provinces  with  armies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  Lucius  Scipio,  consul,  had  succeeded  Manius  Acilius, 
consul ;  and  as  Marcus  Fulvius  and  Cneius  Manlius  succeeded 
Lucius  Scipio ;  so  ought  Caius  Livius  and  Marcus  Valerius,  the 
consuls,  to  have  succeeded  Fulvius  and  Manlius.  But,  unques- 
tionably, at  this  time,  after  the  ^tolian  war  had  been  con- 
cluded, Asia  taken  from  Antiochus,  and  the  Gauls  subdued^ 
—either  the  consuls  ought  to  be  sent  to  the  consular  armies, 
or  the  legions  ought  be  brought  home,  and  restored  to  the 
commonwealth."  The  senate,  although  they  heard  these 
words,  persisted  in  their  vote,  that  Liguria  should  be  the  pro*^ 
vince  of  both  the  consuls ;  but  they  ordered,  that  Manlius  and 
Fulvius  should  leave  their  provinces,  withdraw  the  troops, 
and  come  home  to  Rome. 

43.  There  was  a  quarrel  between  Marcus  Fulvius  and  the 
consul  ^milius ;  and  in  addition  to  other  motives,  ^milius 
thought,  that  he  had  been  made  consul  two  years  later,  by 
the  opposition  of  Marcus  Fulvius.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ex- 
asperate the  minds  of  the  public  against  him,  he  introduced 
to  the  senate  ambassadors  from  Ambracia,  whom  he  had  se- 
cretly instructed  in  the  charges  they  were  to  make  against  him. 

5x2 
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These  complained,  that  "  war  had  been  made  on  them  when 
they  were  in  a  state  of  peace,  after  they  had  executed  tb« 
commands  of  former  consuls,  and  were  ready  to  show  the 
same  obedience  to  Marcus  Fulvius ;  that  first  their  lands  were 
ravaged ;  and  that,  the  terror  of  rapine  and  carnage  was  then 
cast  into  the  city,  that  by  that  fear  they  might  be  compelled 
to  shut  their  gates.     They  were  then  besieged  and  assaulted, 
and  all  the  horrors  of  war  were  inflicted  on  them,  murders, 
burnings,  the  sacking  and  demolishing  of  their  city.     Their 
wives  and  children  were  dragged  away  into  slavery;  their 
goods  taken  from  them ;  and,  what  shocked  them  more  than 
all,  their  temples  were  despoiled  of  their  ornaments,  and  the 
images  of  their  gods,  nay,  the  gods  themselves  were  torn 
from  their  mansions,  and  carried  away ;  so  that  the  Ambra- 
cians  had  nothing  left  to  adore,  to  which  they  could  address 
their  prayers  and  supplications,  but  naked  walls  and  pillars.* 
While  they  were  making   these  complaints,  the  consul,  as 
had  been   agreed,   by  asking  questions  leading  to  further 
charges,  drew  them  on,  as  if  against  their  inclinations,  to 
the  mention  of  other  matters.     The  senators  being  moved 
by  these  accusations,  the  other  consul,  Caius  Flaminius,  took 
up  the  cause  of  Marcus  Fdlvius:   and  he  said  that  "the 
Ambracians  had  set  out  in  an  old  course,  now  long  out  of 
use.      In  this  manner  Marcus  Marcellus  had  been  accused 
by  the  Syracusans ;  and  Quintus  Fulvius  by  the  Campanians. 
Why  might   not  the  senate  as  well   allow  Titus  Quintius 
to  be  accused  by  king  Philip ;  Manius  Acilius  and  Lucins 
Scipio,  by  Antiochus ;  Cneius  Manlius,  by  the  Gauls ;  and 
Fulvius  himself,  by  the  jEtolians  and  the  states  of  Cephal- 
lenia  ?     Do  you   think,   conscript  fathers,  either  that  I  in 
behalf  of  Marcus  Fulvius,  or  that  Marcus  Fulvius  himself,  will 
deny  the  besieging  and  taking  Ambracia,  the  removing  thence 
the  statues  and  ornaments,  and  the  other  proceedings,  whick 
are  usual  on  the  capture  of  cities  ?  He  is  about  to  demand 
a  triumph  from  you  for  those  very  services,  and  to  carry  before 
his  chariot  those  statues,  the  removal  of  which  is  charged  as 
criminal,  together  with  the  other  spoils  of  that  city,  and  hang 
them  up  on  the  pillars  of  his  house.    There  is  no  kind  of  pre- 
tence for  their  separating  themselves  from  the  ^tolians ;  the 
cause  of  the  Ambracians  and  of  the  j^tolians  is  the  same.   Let, 
therefore,  my  colleague  either  vent  his  malice  in  some  other 
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ease ;  or,  if  he  is  determined  to  proceed  in  this,  let  him  detain 
his  Ambracians  until  Fulvius  comes  home.  I  will  not  suifer 
any  determination,  concerning  either  the  Ambracians  or 
^tolians,  to  pass  in  the  absence  of  Marcus  Fulvius." 

44.  When  jEmilius  inveighed  against  the  artful  malignity 
of  his  adversary  as  being  notorious  to  all,  and  affirmed,  that  he 
would  spin  out  the  time  by  affecting  delays,  so  as  not  to  re- 
turn to  Rome  while  an  adversary  was  consul ;  two  days  were 
wasted  in  this  dispute,  and  it  was  apparent  that  while  Fla- 
minius  was  present,  no  decision  of  the  cause  could  be  procured. 
The  opportunity  was  eagerly  caught  at  by  jEmilius,  when 
Flaminius,  happening  to  fall  sick,  was  absent,  and  on  his  pro- 
posing the  motion  the  senate  decreed,  that,  "  all  their  effects 
should  be  restored  to  the  Ambracians,  that  they  should  enjoy 
liberty,  and  the  benefit  of  their  own  laws,  and  should  levy 
what  duties  they  might  think  proper  on  goods  conveyed  by 
land  or  sea,  provided  that  the  Romans  and  the  allies  of  the 
Latin  nation  should  be  exempted  therefrom.  That  with  respect 
to  the  statues,  and  other  ornaments,  which  they  complained 
were  carried  away  from  their  sacred  buildings,  their  order 
was,  that  immediately  on  the  return  of  Marcus  Fulvius  to 
Rome,  the  business  should  be  laid  before  the  college  of  pon- 
tiffs, and  that  whatever  they  might  think  proper  should  be 
done."  Nor  was  the  consul  content  with  this ;  but  afterwards, 
in  a  badly  attended  meeting,  he  procured  a  clause  to  be  added 
to  the  decree,  "that  it  did  not  appear  that  Ambracia  was 
taken  by  force."  A  supplication  of  three  days'  continuance 
was  then  performed  for  the  health  of  the  people,  because  a 
grievous  pestilence  was  desolating  the  city  and  country.  The 
Liatin  festival  was  afterwards  celebrated,  when  the  consuls, 
Tjeing  relieved  from  these  religious  duties,  and  having  finished 
their  levies,  (for  both  of  them  chose  to  employ  new  soldiers,) 
set  out  for  their  provinces,  where  they  disbanded  all  the  old 
troops. 

Shortly  after  the  departure  of  the  consuls,  Cneius  Manlius, 
the  proconsul,  arrived  at  Rome ;  and,  when  an  audience  of 
the  senate  was  granted  to  him  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  by 
Servius  Sulpicius,  the  praetor,  after  enumerating  the  services 
which  he  had  performed,  he  demanded  that,  in  consideration 
thereof,  public  thanks  should  be  offered  to  the  immortal  gods, 
and  permission  be  granted  to  himself,  to  ride  through  the  city 
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in  triumph ;  the  greater  number  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  who 
had  been  in  the  province  along  with  him,  opposed  the  grant, 
and  particularly  Lucius  Furius  Purpureo,  and  Lucius  ^milius 
Faulus.  45.  They  alleged  that  "they  had  been  appointed 
ambassadors  in  conjunction  with  Manlius,  to  make  peace  with 
Antiochus,  and  to  conclude  the  terms  of  the  treaty  which  had 
been  entered  on  with  Lucius  Scipio.  That  Cneius  Manlias 
laboured  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  to  confound  this  peace, 
and  to  seize  Antiochus  by  treachery,  if  he  should  put  his  person 
in  the  consul's  power ;  but  that  he  (Antiochus)  having  dis- 
covered the  treacherous  designs  of  the  consul,  though  frequently 
tempted  by  proposals  of  a  conference,  had  not  only  avoided 
the  meeting,  but  even  the  sight  of  hiuu  That  Manlius,  de- 
siring to  cross  Mount  Taurus,  was  with  difficuHy  restrained 
by  the  entreaties  of  all  the  ambassadors,  who  besought  him  not 
to  brave  the  curse  denounced  in  the  Sibylline  verses  against 
such  as  should  pass  those  fatal  limits.  Nevertheless,  he 
marched  his  army  thither,  and  encamped  almost  on  the  very 
summit  where  the  waters  take  opposite  directions.  As  he 
could  find  no  sort  of  pretence  for  hostilities,  the  king's  sub- 
jects being  perfectly  quiet,  he  led  his  army  round  to  the  Gal- 
lograecians,  against  which  nation  war  was  waged,  without  any 
decree  of  the  senate,  or  order  of  the  people.  Which  did  ever 
any  general  before  presume  to  do  in  like  manner,  on  his  own 
judgment  ?  The  latest  wars  were  those  with  Antiochus^  with 
FhUip,  and  with  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians  ;  concerning 
all  these  the  senate  had  passed  its  decrees,  the  people  their 
orders;  several  embassies  were  previously  sent;  restitution 
demanded ;  and,  finally,  heralds  were  sent  to  proclaim  war. 
Now,  Cneius  Manlius,"  said  they,  "  has  any  one  of  these  pro- 
eeedings  been  observed  in  the  present  case,  that  we  should 
consider  it  a  war  of  the  Roman  people,  and  not  a  predatory 
expedition  of  your  own  contrivance?  But,  were  you  even 
content  with  this  ?  Did  you  lead  your  army  against  those 
whom  you  had  chosen  to  consider  as  enemies,  by  the  direct 
course  ;  or  did  you  ramble  through  every  deflection  of  the 
roads,  when  you  stopped  at  every  division  of  the  way,  in  order 
that,  to  whatever  side  Eumenes's  brother,  Attalus,  should  turn 
his  route,  you  the  consul,  as  an  auxiliary  in  his  pay,  might 
follow  with  a  Roman  army  ?  Did  you  not  traverse  every  re- 
cess and  corner  of  Fisidia,  Lycaonia,  and  Fhrygias  levying 
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contributions  from  the  tyrants  and  peasants  in  those  remote 
r^ons  ?  For,  what  had  you  to  do  with  the  Oroandians,  what 
with  other  states  equally  inoffensive  ? 

"  But,  in  what  manner  did  you  conduct  this  war,  on  the 
merit  of  which  you  ask  a  triumph  ?  Did  you  fight  on  equal 
ground,  and  at  the  time  of  your  own  choosing  ?  Indeed  you 
wi^Ji  propriety  require  that  thanks  be  returned  to  the  im- 
mortal gods  ;  first,  because  they  did  not  ordain  that  the  army 
should  undergo  the  penalty  deserved  by  the  temerity  of  its 
commander,  in  commencing  a  war  in  accordance  with  no  law 
of  nations ;  and  next,  because  they  gave  us,  for  antagonists, 
brutes,  and  not  men.  46.  Do  not  suppose  that  the  name  only 
of  the  Gallogrsecians  is  a  mixed  one :  their  bodies,  and  their 
minds,  have  undergone  a  similar  process,  and  have  been  cor- 
rupted by  the  mixture.  Had  they  been  such  Gauls  as  those 
whom  we  have  a  thousand  times  encountered  in  Italy,  with 
various  success,  would  any  one  of  us,  considering  the  conduct 
of  our  commander,  have  returned  to  tell  the  story?  Two 
battles  were  fought ;  twice  he  sustained  the  disadvantages  of 
position,  and,  at  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  almost  placed  his  army 
under  the  feet  of  the  enemy ;  so  that  they  were  able  to  over- 
whelm us,  even  though  they  did  not  cast  their  weapons  from 
the  higher  ground,  but  merely  threw  themselves  on  us  without 
arms.  What,  then,  was  the  consequence  ?  Great  is  the  fortune 
of  the  Boman  people ;  great  and  terrible  its  name !  By  the 
recent  downfal  of  Hannibal,  Philip,  and  Antiochus,  the  Gauls 
were,  in  a  manner,  thunder-struck.  B  ulky  as  their  bodies  were, 
they  were  dismayed,  and  put  to  flight,  by  slings  and  arrows ; 
not  a  sword  was  stained  in  battle  during  the  G-alHe  war. 
Like  flocks  of  birds,  they  flew  away  at  the  very  sound  of 
our  missiles.  But,  indeed,  when  we,  the  same  army,  were  on 
our  return,  and  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  party  of  Thracian 
robbers,  (as  if  fortune  meant  to  teach  us  what  the  issue  would 
have  been,  if  we  had  met  an  enemy,)  we  were  beaten,  routed, 
and  stripped  of  our  baggage.  Among  many  other  brave 
soldiers  fell  Quintus  Minucius  Thermus,  whose  death  was  a 
much  greater  loss,  than  if  Cneius  Manlius,  to  whose  rashness 
the  misfortune  befd  happened,  had  perished.  An  army,  carry- 
ing home  thef  spoils  of  king  Antiochus,  was  dispersed  in 
three  places,  and  with  the  vanguard  in  one  place,  the  rear  in 
mnother,  and  the  baggage  in  a  third,  hid  itself  for  a  night 
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among  bushes,  in  the  dens  of  wild  beasts.  Is  a  triumph 
demanded  for  such  exploits  as  these  ?  Although  no  disaster 
and  disgrace  had  been  suffered  in  Thrace,  over  what  enemies 
would  you  triumph  ?  Over  those,  I  suppose,  whom  the  Boman 
senate  or  people  had  assigned  to  jou  as  your  enemies.  On 
these  grounds,  indeed,  a  triumph  was  granted  to  Lucius  Sdpio; 
to  Mnnius  Acilius,  over  king  Antiochus ;  to  Titus  Quintin^ 
over  king  Philip  ;  and  to  Fublius  Africanus,  over  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginians,  and  Syphax.  Now,  after  the  senate  had 
voted  a  declaration  of  war,  the  following  unimportant  matters 
were  inquired  into: — To  whom  the  declaration  ought  to  be 
made ;  whether  to  the  kings  in  person,  or  whether  making  it  at 
some  of  their  garrisons  were  sufficient  ?  Do  you  wish,  then, 
that  all  these  rites  should  be  disregarded  and  profaned  ?  That 
the  laws  of  the  heralds  be  abrogated  ?  That  there  should  be 
no  heralds  ?  Let  religion  (the  gods  pardon  the  expression)  be 
thrown  aside ;  let  forgetfulness  of  the  gods  occupy-  your 
minds.  Do  you,  also,  judge  it  fit  that  the  senate  should  not 
be  consulted  concerning  war  ?  That  the  people  should  not 
be  asked,  whether  they  choose  and  order  war  to  be  made  on 
the  Gauls  ?  On  a  late  occasion,  the  consuls,  certainlj,  wished 
for  the  provinces  of  Greece  and  Asia ;  yet,  when  you  persisted 
in  assigning  Liguria  as  their  province,  they  obeyed  your 
commands.  They  will,  therefore,  if  the  war  should  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  on,  justly  demand  a  triumph  from  jou,  con* 
script  fathers,  under  whose  authority  they  carried  it  on." 

47.  Such  were  the  arguments  of  Furius  and  Emilias. 
We  have  heard  that  Manlius  replied  in  nearly  the  foBowing 
manner:  "Conscript  fathers,  formerly  the  tribunes  of  the 
people  were  accustomed  to  oppose  generals  demanding  a 
triumph.  I  am  thankful  to  the  present  tribunes  because  they 
have  conceded  so  much  either  to  me,  or  to  the  greatness 
of  my  services,  as  not  only  to  show,  by  their  silence,  their 
approbation  of  my  pretensions  to  that  honour,  but  likewise 
their  readiness,  if  there  were  occasion,  to  make  a  motion 
to  that  purpose.  I  have,  since  it  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
gods,  as  my  opponents  some  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  the 
actual  council  which  our  ancestors  assigned  to  generals  for  the 
purpose  of  arranging  their  conquests  and  gracing  their 
victories.  Lucius  Furius  and  Lucius  ^Emilius  forbid  me  to 
mount  the  triumphal  chariot,,  and  pluck  from  my  head  th« 
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crown  of  glory,  the  persons  whom,  if  the  tribunes  had  opposed 
my  triumph,  I  should  have  cited  as  witnesses  to  bear  testi- 
mony to  my  services.  Conscript  fathers,  I  envy  no  man's 
honours ;  but,  on  a  late  occasion,  you  yourselves  deterred  by 
your  authority  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  brave  and  active 
men,  from  impeding  the  triumph  of  Quintus  Fabius  Labeo. 
Fabius  enjoyed  a  triumph ;  and  yet  his  adversaries  alleged, 
not  that  he  had  carried  on  an  unjust  war,  but  that  he  had  not 
seen  the  enemy  at  all.  Whereas  I,  who  fought  so  many 
pitched  battles  with  one  hundred  thousand  of  your  fiercest 
enemies ;  who  killed  or  made  prisoners  more  than  forty  thou- 
sand; who  stormed  two  of  their  camps;  who  left  all  the 
countries  on  this  side  of  the  summits  of  Taurus  in  greater 
tranquillity  than  is  the  country  of  Italy ;  am  not  only  de- 
frauded of  a  triumph,  but  obliged  to  plead  my  cause  before 
you,  conscript  fathers,  whilst  my  own  council  of  ambassadors 
accuse  me.  Conscript  fathers,  their  charge,  as  you  perceive, 
is  two-fold :  for  they  assert,  that  I  ought  not  to  have  waged  war 
with  the  Gauls ;  and  besides,  that  the  war  was  carried  on  rashly 
and  imprudently.  The  Gauls  were  not  enemies ;  but,  you  com- 
mitted hostilities  against  them,  when  peaceable  and  obedient  to, 
your  orders.  I  am  not  about  to  require  from  you,  conscript 
fathers,  that  you  may  attribute  to  the  Gauls  who  inhabit  Asia, 
those  characteristics  which  you  are  well  aware  belong  to  the 
Grallic  race  in  general,  savage  fierceness  and  most  inveterate 
hatred  to  the  name  of  Rome.  Excluding  the  infamous  and 
odious  character  of  the  whole  nation,  judge  of  these  Gauls  by 
themselves.  I  wish  king  Eumenes,  I  wish  all  the  states  of 
Ajsia  were  present,  and  that  you  heard  their  complaints, 
rather  than  my  charges  against  them.  Send  ambassadors 
round  all  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  ask  whether  they  were  re- 
lieved from  more  grievous  servitude  by  the  removal  of  Anti- 
ochus  beyond  the  summits  of  Taurus,  or  by  the  conquest  of 
the  Gauls.  Let  them  tell  you  how  often  their  territories 
were  ravaged,  how  often  their  property  and  their  people  were 
carried  off  as  prey ;  while  they  had  scarcely  ever  an  oppor- 
tunity, of  ransoming  any  prisoners,  they  heard  of  nothing  but 
human  victims  slain,  and  their  children  offered  up  in  sacrifice. 
Be  assured  that  your  allies  paid  tribute  to  these  Gauls ;  and, 
tliough  delivered  now  by  you  from  the  yoke  of  Antiochus, 
must  still  have  continued  to  pay  it,  if  I  had  been  inactive. 
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The  farther  Antiochus  was  removed,  the  more  t3rrannicallf 
would  the  Gauls  have  domineered  in  A3ia ;  and  all  the  coan- 
tries  on  this  side  of  Taurus  you  would  have  annexed  to  their 
empire,  not  to  your  own. 

^  48.  '*  But,  allowing  all  this  to  be  so ;  the  Gauls  formeriy 
sacked  Delphi,  the  common  oracle  to  which  all  mankind  re- 
sort, and  the  central  point  of  the  globe  of  the  earth ;  yet  the 
Roman  people  did  not,  on  that  account,  proclaim  or  wage  war 
against  them.  I  really  thought,  that  there  was  aome  dis- 
tinction to  be  made  between  that  period  when  Greece  and 
Asia  were  not  yet  under  your  jurisdiction  and  dominion,  and 
the  present,  when  you  have  made  Mount  Taurus  the  bound- 
ary of  the  Roman  empire ;  when  you  grant  liberty  and  in- 
dependence to  the  states  of  that  country ;  when  you  augment 
the  territories  of  some ;  amerce  others  in  a  part  of  their 
lands ;  impose  tribute ;  add  to,  diminish,  give,  and  take  away 
kingdoms,  and  deem  it  your  business  to  tal^e  care  that  they 
may  enjoy  peace  both  on  land  and  sea.  Is  it  not  the  case  that 
you  would  not  have  thought  Asia  liberated  unless  Antiochnf 
withdrew  his  garrisons,  which  lay  quiet  in  their  citadels :  if 
the  armies  of  the  Gauls  roamed  about  without  control,  would 
the  grants  which  you  made  to  king  Eumenes  be  secure,  or  the 
liberty  of  the  states  entire  ?  But  why  do  I  reason  thus  ?  as  if 
I  had  not  found  the  Gauls  enemies,  but  made  them  such  I  I 
appeal  to  you,  Lucius  Scipio,  whose  bravery  and  good  for* 
tune  alike  I  suppliantly  sought,  and  not  in  vain,  from  the  im* 
mortal  gods,  when  I  succeeded  you  in  the  command ;  and  to 
you,  Publius  Scipio,  who  held,  both  with  your  brother  the 
consul,  and  with  the  army,  the  commission  of  a  lieutenant- 
general  and  the  dignity  of  a  colleague ;  did  you  ascertain  that 
legions  of  the  Gauls  were  in  the  army  of  Antiochus  ?  Did  yoa 
see  them  in  his  line  of  battle,  posted  in  both  wings ;  for  there 

,  was  his  main  strength  ?    Did  you  fight  with  them  as  declared 

-;  enemies  ?  Did  you  kill  them  ?  Did  you  carry  off  their  spoils  ? 

'  Yet  the  senate  had  decreed,  and  the  people  ordered,  war 
against  Antiochus,  not  against  the  Gauls.  But  as  I  judge, 
they  had  at  the  same  time  decreed  and  ordered  that  war 
should  be  with  all  those  who  should  be  reckoned  among  his 
troops ;  so  that,  excepting  Antiochus,  with  whom  Scipio  had 
negotiated  a  peace,  and  with  whom,  specifying  him  by  namCi 
you  had  directed  a  treaty  to  be  concluded,  every  one  who  had 
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borne  arms  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  against  us,  were  our 
enemies.  And  although  the  Gauls  had  been  conspicuous  in 
that  cause,  and  several  petty  princes  and  tyrants  also ;  never- 
theless, I  made  peace  with  the  rest,  after  compelling  them  to 
atone  for  their  transgressions,  as  the  dignity  of  your  empire 
required.  I  made  trial,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  temper  of 
the  Gauls,  whether  they  could  be  reclaimed  from  their  natural 
ferocity ;  but,  perceiving  them  untractable  and  implacable,  I 
then  judged  it  necessary  to  chastise  them  by  force  of  arms. 

49.  Now,  since  the  charge  respecting  the  undertaking  of 
the  war  has  been  fully  refuted,  I  must  account  for  my  con- 
duct in  the  prosecution  of  it.  In  which,  indeed,  I  should 
perfectly  confide  in  the  merits  of  my  cause,  though  I  were 
pleading,  not  before  a  Roman,  but  before  a  Carthaginian  se- 
nate, by  whom  their  commanders  are  said  to  be  crucified,  if 
they  act  on  wrong  plans,  even  with  success.  But  in  such  a 
state  as  this,  which,  in  the  commencement  and  progress  of 
every  undertaking,  makes  application  to  the  gods  on  this 
account,  because  it  subjects  to  no  malicious  cavilling  those 
plans  of  which  the  gods  have  approved ;  and  which,  in  the 
established  form,  when  it  decrees  a  supplication  or  triumph, 
uses  these  words, — *For  having  conducted  the  business  of 
the  public  successfully  and  fortunately ;'  if  I  should  be  un* 
willing,  if  I  should  think  it  presumptuous  and  arrogant  to 
boast  of  my  own  bravery,  and  if  I  should  demand,  in  con- 
sideration of  my  own  good  fortune,  and  that  of  my  army,  in 
having  vanquished  so  great  a  nation,  without  any  loss  of  men, 
that  thanks  should  be  given  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  that 
I  should  ascend  the  Capitol  in  triumph,  from  whence  I  took 
my  departure,  with  vows  duly  offered; — would  you  refuse 
this  to  me,  and  the  immortal  gods  ?  Yes ;  for  I  fought  on 
unfavourable  ground.  Tell  me,  then,  on  what  more  favour- 
able ground  could  I  have  fought,  when  the  enemy  had  seized 
on  a  mountain,  and  kept  themselves  in  a  strong  post ;  surely, 
if  I  wished  to  conquer  them,  I  must  go  where  they  were. 
What  if  they  had  a  town  on  the  same  spot,  and  kept  within 
the  walls :  surely  they  must  be  attacked.  Did  Manlius  Acilius 
fight  with  Antiochus,  at  Thermopylae,  on  favourable  ground  ? 
IHd  not  Titus  Quintius  dislodge  Philip  when  he  was  posted 
in  the  same  manner,  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  over  the  river 
Aous  ?  Truly  I  cannot  yet  discover  what  sort  of  an  enemy  they 
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may  represent  to  themselves,  or  in  what  light  they  may  wish 
them  to  appear  to  you.     It*  as  being  degenerate  and  softened 
by  the  pleasures  of  Asia,  wliat  danger  was  there  in  advancing 
against  them  even  on  unfavourable  ground  ?     If  formidable^ 
both  for  Rerconess  of  courage  and  strength  of  body,  do  yoa 
refuse  a  triumph  to  victories  so  honoorable  ?     Conscript  hr 
thers,  envy  is  blind,  and  only  capable  of  depreciating  merit, 
and  poisoning  its  honours  and  rewards.     Pardon  me,  I  be- 
seech you,  conscript  fathers,  on  these  conditions,  if  it  be  the 
case  that  the  necessary  reply  to  the  accusation,  and  not  my 
desire  of  boasting  of  my  exploits,  hath  made  my  speech  too 
long.    Whetlier  could  I,  in  my  march  through  Thrace,  create 
open  glades  out  of  narrow  detiles,  and  level  plains  oat  of  Bte&p 
precipices,  and  fields  out  of  woods,  and  insure  that  the  Thra* 
cian  plunderers  should  not  lurk  any  where  in  those  conceal* 
ments  which  they  were  acquainted  with ;  that  none  of  oar 
packages  should  be  snatched  away,  none  of  our  loaded  horses^ 
out  of  so  large  a  train,  led   off;  that  no  one  should  be 
wounded ;  and  tliat  the  brave  and  active.  Lucius  MinuciQS 
should  not  die  of  his  wound  ?     On  this  mischance,  by  which 
we  unfortunately  lost  so  valuable  a  citizen,  those  men  dedaixn 
profusely.     That  the  enemy  attacked  us  in  a  dangerous  pass^ 
where  every  advantage  of  ground  was  against  us ;  that  oar 
two  divisions,  the  front  and  the  rear,  surrounded  by  a  combined 
movement  the  army  of  the  barbarians,  while  they  were  em* 
ployed  about  our  baggage ;  that  they  killed  and  took  prisonen 
many  thousands  on  that  day ;  and,  in  a  few  days  after,  many 
more ; — do  they  imagine  that  you  would  not  ascertain  this^ 
even  if  they  passed  it  over  in  silence,  when  the  whole  army 
can  testify  the  truth  of  what  I  assert  ?    If  I  had  never  drawn 
a  sword  in  Asia,  if  I  had  never  seen  an  enemy  there,  yet,  by 
the  two  battles  fought  in  Thrace,  I  had  merited  a  triumph, 
as  proconsul.  But  I  have  said  enough,  and  shall  only  request, 
and,  I  should  hope,  obtain,  your  pardon,  conscript  fathers,  for 
having  troubled  you  longer  than  I  could  have  wished  to  do." 
50.  The  accusations  that  day  would  have  been  more  power- 
ful than  the  defence,  had  they  not  prolonged  the  debate  to  a 
late   hour;  for  the   senate  adjourned  in  a  mood  likely  to 
refuse  the  triumph.     Next  day  the  relations  and  friends  of 
Cneius  Manlius  exerted  their  utmost  efforts  in  his  behalf; 
and  the  opinion  of  the  elder  senators  prevailed,  who  ^ssertedi 
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that  there  was  no  instance  on  record  of  a  commander  who  had 
subdued  the  enemy,  completed  the  business  of  his  province, 
and  brought  home  his  army,  entering  the  city  as  a  private 
citizen,  without  honours,  and  without  the  chariot  and  laurel. 
This  feeling  of  shame  overcame  their  prejudices  against  him, 
and  a  great  majority  voted  for  his  triumph.  A  greater  con- 
test, which  was  set  on  foot  against  a  greater  and  more  illus- 
trious personage,  suppressed  all  mention  and  memory  of  this 
struggle.  The  two  Petillii,  as  Valerius  Antias  writes,  insti- 
tuted a  prosecution  against  Publius  Scipio  Africanus.  Men 
construed  this  according  to  their  different  dispositions  ;  some 
did  not  blame  the  plebeian  tribunes,  but  the  public  in  general, 
that  could  suffer  such  a  process  to  be  carried  on.  They  ob- 
served, that  "  the  two  greatest  states  in  the  world  proved, 
nearly  at  the  same  time,  ungrateful  to  their  chief  commanders ; 
but  Kome  the  more  ungrateful  of  the  two,  because  Carthage 
was  subdued  when  she  sent  the  vanquished  Hannibal  into 
exile ;  whereas  Rome,  when  victorious,  was  for  banishing  the 
conqueror  Africanus."  Others  asserted,  that  "  no  one  citizen 
ought  to  stand  so  high  above  the  rest,  as  not  to  be  made 
answerable  to  the  laws  for  his  conduct :  for  nothing  contri- 
buted so  much  towards  the  equalization  of  liberty,  as  that  the 
most  powerful  might  be  brought  to  trial.  For  how  could  any 
charge,  especially  the  administration  of  government,  be  safely 
intrusted  to  any  man,  if  he  were  not  liable  to  be  called  to  an 
account?  That  force  was  not  unjustly  used  against  him  who 
could  not  bear  an  equality  of  rights."  These  subjects  wer« 
discussed  in  conversation,  until  the  day  of  trial  came.  Never 
was  either  any  other  person,  or  Scipio  himself,  when  consul 
or  censor,  escorted  to  the  forum  by  a  more  numerous  multitude 
of  all  kinds,  than  he  was  on  that  day  when  he  appeared  to 
answer  the  charge  against  him.  When  ordered  to  make 
his  defence,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the  facts  laid  to  his 
charge,  he  delivered  so  magnificent  a  speech  concerning  his 
exploits,  that  it  was  universally  agreed,  that  no  man  had  been 
ever  praised  either  to  more  advantage  or  with  more  truth. 
For  his  achievements  were  described  with  the  same  ardent 
spirit  and  powerful  genius  with  which  they  had  been  per- 
foimed ;  and  his  auditors  felt  no  disgust,  because  his  acts  were 
mentioned  to  meet  the  peril,  and  not  for  ostentation. 

ol*  The  plebeian  tribunes,  in  order  to  procure  credit  to 
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their  pre??nc  acvjsiitioru.  introduced  the  old  impotatioiis  of 
his  luxurious  sij\k  of  living  in  his  winter  qnmrten  at  tSjn- 
cuse,  and  the  tun: alt  raided  br  Pleminioa  al  Locii.  Thej  then 
brouniit  for^-ard  a^n^t  him  the  chavge  of  receiyiiig  mone^r, 
grounded  on  suspicion,  not  on  proof.  Thej  allied,  that 
'*  his  son,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  restored  without  Tansom ; 
and  that,  in  everr  other  instance.  Seipio  was  cooited  by  An- 
tiochus,  as  if  {^aoe  and  war  with  Rome  were  at  his  sole  dis- 
posal. He  hail  acted  towards  the  consol,  in  his  province,  as 
dictator,  not  as  lieutenant-general ;  nor  had  he  gone  thither 
with  any  other  view  than  that  this  might  appear  to  Greece 
and  Asia,  and  all  the  kings  and  nations  eastward,  which  had 
been  long  since  the  settled  conviction  of  Spain,  Granl,  Sicily, 
and  Africa,  that  he  alone  was  the  head  and  pillar  of  the  Bo- 
man  empire ;  that  a  state  which  was  mistress  of  the  world, 
lay  sheltered  under  the  shade  of  Scipio ;  and  that  his  nods 
were  equivalent  to  decrees  of  the  senate,  and  orders  of  the 
people."  They  attack  bj  envy,  as  much  as  they  can,  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  dishonour.  The  pleading  haying  lasted 
till  night,  the  trial  was  adjourned  to  another  day.  When  that 
•ame,  the  tribunes  took  their  seat  in  the  rostrum  at  the  dawn 
of  day.  The  accused  being  summoned,  came,  with  a  numer- 
ous train  of  friends  and  dependents,  through  the  middle  of 
the  assembly,  to  the  rostrum;  and,  silence  being  made^  he 
said, — '*  Tribunes  of  the  people,  and  you,  Romans,  on  the 
anniversary  of  this  day  I  fought  a  pitched  battle  in  Africa, 
with  Hannibal  and  the  Carthaginians,  with  good  fortune  and 
success.  As,  therefore,  it  is  but  decent  that  a  stop  be  pat, 
for  this  day,  to  litigation  and  wrangling,  I  will  immediately 
go  to  the  Capitol,  there  to  return  my  acknowledgments  to 
Jupiter  the  supremely  good  and  great,  to  Juno,  Minerva,  and 
the  other  deities  presiding  over  the  Capitol  and  citadel,  and 
will  give  them  thanks  for  having,  on  this  day,  and  at  many 
other  times,  endowed  me  both  with  the  will  and  ability  to 
perform  extraordinary  services  to  the  commonwealth.  Such 
of  you  also,  Romans,  as  it  suits,  come  with  me  and  beseech 
the  gods  that  you  may  have  commanders  like  myself;  since, 
from  my  seventeenth  year  to  old  age,  you  iave  always 
anticipated  my  years  with  honours,  and  I,  your  honours  with 
services."  Accordingly,  he  went  up  from  the  rostrum  to  the 
Capitol ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  assembly  turned 
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about  and  followed  him  ;  insomuch,  that  at  last  even  the  clerks 
and  messengers  left  the  tribunes,  not  one  remaining,  except 
the  slaves  who  attended  them,  and  the  crier,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  summoning  the  accused  from  the  rostrum.  Scipio, 
attended  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people,  went  round 
all  the  temples-  of  the  gods,  not  only  in  the  Capitol,  but 
throughout  the  whole  city.  This  day  was  almost  more 
famous  owing  to  the  favour  of  the  Romans  towards  him,  and 
their  high  estimation  of  his  real  greatness,  than  that  on 
which  he  rode  through  Rome  in  triumph  over  king  Syphax 
and  the  Carthaginians. 

52.  It  was,  however,  the  last  day  that  shone  with  lustre  on 
Publius  Scipio.  For,  as  he  could  foresee  nothing  but  the 
prosecutions  of  envy,  and  continual  disputes  with  the  tribunes, 
the  trial  being  adjourned  to  a  future  day,  he  retired  to  the 
territory  of  Litemum,  with  a  fixed  determination  not  to  at- 
tend the  trial.  His  spirit  was  by  nature  too  lofty,  and  habitu- 
ated to  such  an  elevated  course  of  fortune,  that  he  did  not 
know  how  to  act  the  part  of  an  accused  person,  or  stoop  to 
the  humble  deportment  of  men  pleading  their  cause.  When 
the  dfl^  came,  and  he  began  to  be  summoned  in  his  absence, 
liucius  Scipio  pleaded  in  his  excuse  that  sickness  was  the 
reason  of  his  absence.  Which  excuse  the  tribunes,  who 
were  the  prosecutors,  would  not  admit,  but  insisted  that  he 
did  not  come  to  plead  his  cause,  owing  to  the  same  arro- 
gance with  which  he  had  left  the  trial,  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  and  the  general  assembly ;  and  followed  by  the 
very  men  whom  he  had  robbed  of  the  right  of  passing 
sentence  on  him,  together  with  their  freedom  of  suffrage, 
had  exhibited  a  triumph  over  the  Roman  people,  and 
made  a  secession,  the  same  day,  from  the  tribunes  to  the 
CapitoL  "  You  have  therefore,"  said  they,  "  the  due  reward 
of  that  thoughtless  conduct.  You  are,  yourselves,  forsaken 
by  him  under  whose  lead  and  direction  you  forsook  us.  And 
so  much  is  our  spirit  daily  on  the  decline,  that  although,  se- 
venteen years  i^o,  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  and 
fleet,  we  had  resolution  enough  to  send  plebeian  tribunes  and 
an  aedile  into  Sicily  to  take  him  into  custody,  and  bring  him 
home  to  Rome ;  yet  we  dare  not  now  send  to  compel  him, 
though  a  private  citizen,  to  come  from  his  country-seat  to 
itand  his  triaL"  The  tribunes  of  the  commons,  being  appealed 
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to  by  Luci'js  Scipio,  came  to  tlie  following  determination: 
that  *^  since  the  excuse  of  sickness  was  pleaded^  it  was  their 
judgment  tliat  this  excuse  should  be  admitted,  and  that  the 
day  of  trial  should  be  adjourned  by  their  colleagues.** 

53.  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  was,  at  that  time,  a 
plebeian  tribune,  and  between  him  and  Publias  Scipio  there 
was  an  enmity  subsisting.  When  he  had  forbidden  his  name 
to  be  subscribed  to  the  determination  of  his  colleague,  and 
every  one  expected  from  him  a  sentence  more  severe,  he  pro- 
nounced his  judgment  thus :  that ''  Inasmuch  as  Lucius  Scipio 
had  pleaded  sickness  in  excuse  for  his  brother,  that  plea  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  sufficient :  that  he  would  not  suffer  Pab- 
lius  Scipio  to  be  accused  until  he  should  return  to  Rome ; 
and  even  then,  if  he  appealed  to  him,  he  would  support  him 
in  refusing  to  abide  a  trial :  that  Publius  Scipio,  by  iiis  great 
achievements,  by  the  honours  received  from  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, by  the  joint  consent  of  gods  and  men,  had  risen  to  such 
a  height  of  dignity,  that  were  he  to  stand  as  a  criminal,  under 
the  rostrum,  and  afford  a  hearing  to  the  insults  of  young  men, 
it  would  reflect  more  disgrace  on  the  Romans  than  on  hioL* 
To  his  decree  he  added  tlie  language  of  indignation:  ^ Shall 
Scipio,  the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Africa,  stand  at  the  feet 
of  you,  tribunes  ?  Was  it  for  this  he  defeated  and  routed, 
in  Spain,  four  of  the  most  distinguished  generals  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, and  their  four  armies  ?  Was  it  for  this  he  took 
Syphax  prisoner,  conquered  Hannibal,  made  Carthage  tribu- 
tary to  you,  and  removed  Antioclius  beyond  Mount  Taurus 
(for  Lucius  Scipio  received  his  brother  Africanus  as  his  asso- 
ciate in  this  glory)  ;  that  he  should  crouch  under  two  Petillii  ? 
that  you  should  gain  tlie  palm  of  victory  over  Publius  Afri- 
canus? Will  men  of  illustrious  characters  never,  through 
their  own  merits,  or  through  honours  conferred  by  you, 
arrive  at  a  safe  and  inviolable  sanctuary,  where  their  old  age 
may  repose,  if  not  revered,  at  least  secure  from  injury?" 
Both  his  decree  and  additional  discourse  made  a  deep  im- 
pression, not  only  on  the  rest  of  the  assembly,  but  even  on  the 
prosecutors ;  who  said  that  they  would  consider  further  what 
might  be  consistent  with  their  rights  and  duties.  Afterward^ 
as  soon  as  the  assembly  of  the  people  broke  up,  the  senate  met, 
and  at  that  meeting  the  warmest  thanks  were  bestowed  by  the 
whole  body,  especially  by  the  consular  and  elder  members,  on 
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Tiberius  Gracchus,  for  having  consulted  the  public  good  in 
preference  to  private  animosity  ;  and  the  Petillii  were  assailed 
with  severe  insults,  because  they  had  endeavoured  to  become 
distinguished  by  exciting  odium  against  another,  and  were  seek- 
ing spoils  from  a  triumph  over  Africanus.  After  that  there 
was  silence  concerning  Africanus.  He  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Litemum,  without  a  wish  to  revisit  the  city ; 
and  it  is  said  that  when  he  was  dying  he  ordered  his  body  to 
be  buried  in  the  country,  in  that  very  place,  and  his  monu- 
ment to  be  erected  there,  that  even  his  obsequies  might  not  be 
performed  in  his  ungrateful  country.  He  was  a  man  of  emi- 
nent merit ;  but  more  conspicuous  in  the  affairs  of  war  than  in 
those  of  peace.  The  former  part  of  his  life  was  more  illus- 
trious than  the  latter,  because  in  his  early  years  wars  were 
constantly  carried  on  by  him ;  with  old  age  his  exploits  faded 
away,  as  occasions  did  not  occur  to  call  forth  the  exercise  of 
his  talents.  What  was  his  second  consulship  to  his  first,  even 
if  you  should  add  to  it  the  censorship  ?  What,  compared  with 
it^  was  his  commission  in  Asia,  rendered  useless  by  want  of 
healthy  and  clouded  by  the  misfortune  of  his  son,  and  the 
necessity  to  which  it  subjected  him  after  his  return,  of 
ttther  undergoing  a  trial,  or  withdrawing  himself  from  that 
and  his  country  together.  However,  he  enjoyed  alone  the 
distinguished  honour  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Carthaginian 
war,  which  was  by  far  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  war 
In  which  the  Roman  state  was  ever  engaged. 

54.  The  death  of  Africanus  increased  the  courage  of  his 
enemies,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Marcus  Forcius  Cato,  who, 
even  during  his  life,  was  accustomed  to  sneer  at  his  splendid 
character.  The  Petillii  are  supposed,  both  to  have  commenced 
the  prosecution  against  Africanus  at  his  instigation  while 
lie  was  alive,  and  on  his  death  to  have  proposed  a  bill  against 
him.  The  motion  for  the  order  was  made  in  these  words : 
'^Romans,  is  it  your  will  and  order,  with  respect  to  the  money 
taken,  carried  off,  and  collected  from  king  Antiochus,  and 
tiiose  under  his  government,  and  with  respect  to  such  part 
thereof  as  has  not  been  accounted  for  to  the  pubhc,  that 
Servins  Sulpicius,  the  city  praetor,  shall  ask  the  senate  which 
jof  the  present  prstors  they  will  appoint  to  hold  an  inquiry 
concerning  those  matters?"  Quintus  and  Lucius  Mummius 
at  finit  objected  to  this  motion :  they  thought  it  proper  that| 
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according  to  the  practice  alwajrs  hitherto  observed,  the  sentte 
should  make  the  inquiry  concerning  such  money  as  liad  not  been 
brought  into  the  public  treasury.  The  Petillii  representad  the 
great  influence,  the  sovereign  power  which  the  Scipios  possesBed 
in  the  senate.  Lucius  Furius  Furpureo,  a  senator  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  been  one  of  the  ten  ambassadors  in  Asia,  was  of 
opinion  that  the  inquiry  ought  to  be  carried  to  a  wider  extent; 
not  only  as  to  the  money  taken  from  Antiochua^  bat  to  what 
had  been  taken  from  other  kings  and  nations,  attacking  his 
enemy  Cneius  Manlius.  Lucius  Scipio,  who,  it  was  evident, 
was  arguing  rather  in  favour  of  himself  than  against  the 
order,  stood  forward  to  oppose  it.  He  complained  heavily  of 
such  a  motion  being  brought  on  after  the  death  of  his  brother, 
Fublius  Africanus,  the  bravest  and  most  illustrioas  of  men. 
For  *^  it  had  not  been  deemed  sufficient  that  Fublius  Afiricanos 
was  not  eulogized  from  the  rostrum  after  his  death,  unless  he 
should  be  also  the  subject  of  accusation.  The  Carthaginiaiw 
had  been  content  with  the  banishment  of  Hannibal,  but  the 
Roman  people  would  not  be  satisfied  even  with  the  death  of 
Fublius  Scipio,  unless,  after  he  was  laid  in  his  grave^  bis 
character  were  mangled,  and  his  brother  also  sacrifioed, 
another  victim  to  envy."  Marcus  Cato  supported  the  motioa 
in  a  speech  on  the  money  of  king  Antiochus,  which  is  still 
extant ;  and,  by  his  influence,  deterred  the  Mommii,  the  two 
tribunes,  from  their  opposition  to  the  order.  On  their  with- 
drawing their  intended  protest,  every  one  of  the  tribes  voted 
in  favour  of  the  motion. 

55.  Servius  Sulpicius  then  putting  the  question  to  tiie 
senate,  whom  they  would  appoint,  according  to  the  Petillian 
order  of  the  people,  to  hold  the  inquiry,  they  appointed 
Quintus  Terentius  CuUeo.  Before  this  prsBtor,  so  wannlf 
attached  to  the  Cornelian  family,  (that  those  writers,  who 
say  that  Fublius  Scipio  died  and  was  buried  at  Bbme,  for 
that  too  is  asserted,  have  left  on  record,  that  he  walked 
at  his  funeral  before  the  bier  with  a  cap  of  liberty  on  his 
head,  as  he  had  done  before  at  his  triumph ;  and  that,  at  the 
Capuan  gate,  he  gave  wine  and  honey  to  those  who  attended 
the  obsequies,  to  show  his  gratitude  for  having  been  recovered 
by  Scipio,  among  other  captives,  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
enemy  in  Africa,)  or  so  great  an  enemy  to  that  family,  that 
on  account  of  his  known  animosity,  he  was  selected  in  par* 
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ticular  by  the  faction  that  supported  the  proceedings  against 
the  Scipios,  to  hold  the  inquiry ;  however  that  may  be,  before 
this  praetor,  whether  too  favourable  or  too  much  the  contrary, 
Lucius  Scipio  was  immediately  arraigned.  At  the  same  time 
charges  were  presented  and  received  against  his  lieutenants- 
general,  the  two  Hostilius  Catos,  Aulus  and  Lucius ;  and  his 
quaestor,  Caius  Furius  Aculeo :  and  (that  all  things  might 
appear  infected  with  the  contagion  of  peculation)  against  his 
two  secretaries  and  crier,  Lucius  Hostilius.  The  secretaries 
and  the  crier  were  acquitted  before  Scipio  was  tried.  Scipio 
and  Aulus  Hostilius,  his  lieutenant-general,  and  Caius  Furius, 
were  convicted  on  the  following  charges,  that,  "  as  bribes,  for 
granting  more  favourable  terms  of  peace  to  Antiochus,  Scipio 
bad  received,  over  and  above  what  he  brought  into  the  trea- 
sury, six  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  four  hundred 
and  eighty  of  silver ;  Aulus  Hostilius,  eighty  pounds  of  gold, 
and  four  hundred  and  three  of  silver ;  and  Furius,  the  quaes- 
tor,  one  hundred  and  thirty  of  gold,  and  two  hundred  of  sil- 
ver." These  sums  of  gold  and  silver  I  find  mentioned  by 
Antias.  As  to  what  regards  Lucius  Scipio,  I  suspect  some 
mistake  of  the  transcriber,  rather  than  a  falsehood  of  the  his- 
torian, respecting  the  amount  of  the  gold  and  silver.  For  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  weight  of  silver  was  greater  than 
that  of  gold,  and  that  the  fine  was  laid  at  four  millions,^  than 
at  twenty-four  millions  of  sesterces,^  the  more  on  this  account, 
as  they  record  that  an  account  of  that  sum  was  demanded 
from  Fublius  Scipio  himself,  in  the  senate ;  and  that  when  he 
had  desired  his  brother  Lucius  to  bring  the  book  of  his  ac- 
counts, he  tore  it  to  pieces  in  the  view  of  the  senate,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  indignation  at  being  called  to  account 
for  four  millions  after  he  had  brought  two  hundred  millions  ^ 
into  the  treasury.  From  the  same  confidence  of  spirit,  when  the 
qiuestors  would  not  venture  to  bring  money  out  of  the  coffers 
contrary  to  law,  he  demanded  the  keys  of  the  treasury,  declar- 
ing that  he  would  open  it  as  he  had  caused  it  to  be  shut. 

66.  Many  other  things  are  at  variance  respecting  the  latter 
party  particularly,  of  Scipio*s  life,  that  is  to  say,  his  trial  death, 
fonearal,  and  sepulchre,  so  that  I  cannot  determine  which  tradi- 
tion or  which  writings  I  ought  to  credit.  Writers  do  not  agree 
as  to  his  accuser ;  some  affirming  that  Marcus  Naevius,  others 
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that  the  Petillii,  instituted  the  prosecution;  neither  are  the/ 
agreed  as  to  the  time  when  it  was  carried  on  ;  nor  the  jear  in 
which  he  died;  nor  the  place;  nor  where  he  was  buried. 
Some  assert,  that  he  died  and  was  bnried  at  Rome ;  others,  at 
Liternum ;  and  in  both  phices  memorials  and  statues  of  him 
are  shown.     For  at  Liternum  there  was  a  monument^  and  oa 
it  stood  his  statue,  which  we  in  person  latelj  saw  cast  down 
by  a  storm.     At  Rome  likewise,  on  a  monument  of  the  Sdpios 
outside  the  Capuan  pate,  are  three  statues,  two  of  which  are 
said  to  be  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius  Scipio^  and  the  third 
that  of  the  poet  Quintns  Ennius.     Nor  do  these  difierenoes 
exist  between  historians  only  ;    the  speeches  attributed  to 
Publius  Scipio  and  Tiberius  Gracchus,  if  they  really  are  theirs^ 
differ  widely  from  one  another.     The  title  of  PubUus  Scipio's 
speech  bears  the  name  of  Marcus  Nsevius,  the  tribune  of  the 
commons ;  the  speech  itself  does  not  furnish  the  name  of  the  pro- 
secutor ;  it  only  calls  him  sometimes  a  knave,  sometimes  a  trifler. 
Even  the  speech  of  Gracchus  makes  no  mention  of  the  Petillii 
accusing  Africanus,  or  of  the  prosecution  carried  on  against  hinb 
An  entirely  different  story  must  be  framed  consistent  with  the 
speech  of  Gracchus ;  and  those  writers  must  be  followed  who 
affirm,  that,  at  the  time  when  Lucius  Scipio  was  impeached, 
and  convicted  of  having  taken  money  from  the  king,  A&icanoB  • 
was  a  lieutenant-general  in  Etruria  ;  whence,  on  hearing  of 
this  misfortune,  throwing  up  his  commission,  he  hastened  to 
Rome ;  and  when  he  came  straight  from  the  gate  to  the  fbrmn, 
because  he  was  told  that  his  brother  was  being  led  into  con- 
finement, he  drove  away  the  officer  from  his  person  ;  and,  on 
tlie  tribunes  attempting  to  detain  him,  laid  violent  hands  on 
them,  showing  more  affection  towards  his  brother  than  regard 
for  the  laws.     Of  these  acts,  Gracchus  himself  complained, 
saying,  thjt  the  tribunitian  power  was  annulled  by  a  private 
person;  and  at  last,  when  he  promises  support  to  Lucius 
Scipio,  he  adds,  that  the  precedent  would  be  more  tolerable^ 
if  both  the  tribunitian  authority  and  the  state  appeared  to  be 
overpowered  by  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  than  if  by  a  pri- 
vate citizen.     But  he  loaded  him  with  reproaches  for  this 
signal  instance  of  intemperate  violence,  in  such  a  manner^  that 
while  he  charged  him  with  having  degenerated  so  far  firom 
himself,  he  gave  to  him  his  long-established  praises  for  mo- 
deration, self-control,  with  many-fold  increase,  so  as  to  make 
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ample  amends  for  the  present  reprehension.  For  he  said,  that 
the  people  were  formerly  severely  rebuked  by  Scipio,  because 
they  wished  to  make  him  perpetual  consul  and  .dictator  ;  that 
he  hindered  statues  from  being  erected  to  him  in  the  comitium, 
in  the  rostrum,  in  the  senate-house,  in  the  Capitol,  in  the  chapel 
of  Jupiter's  temple,  and  that  he  prevented  a  decree  being 
passed,  that  his  image,  in  a  triumphal  habit,  should  be  brought 
in  procession  out  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  supremely  good 
and  great.  Such  particulars  as  these,  which  even  an  enemy  ac- 
knowledged while  censuring  him,  even  if  inserted  in  a  professed 
panegyric,  would  demonstrate  an  uncommon  greatness  of 
mind,  in  limiting  his  honours  conformably  to  his  position  as  a 
citizen. 

57.  It  is  universally  agreed,  that  the  younger  of  Scipio's 
two  daughters  was  married  to  this  Gracchus ;  for  the  elder 
was  undoubtedly  disposed  of  by  her  father,  to  Publius  Cor- 
nelius Nasica.  But  it  is  not  so  certain,  whether  she  was  both 
betrothed  and  married  after  her  father's  death,  or  whether  the 
accounts  are  true,  that  Gracchus,  when  Lucius  Scipio  was 
being  led  to  prison,  and  no  other  of  the  tribunes  interfered  to 
protect  him,  swore,  that  "  the  same  enmity  which  he  had  en- 
tertained against  the  Scipios  still  subsisted ;  and  that  he  did 
not  perform  any  act  for  the  sake  of  gaining  their  favour. 
But  that,  having  seen  Publius  Africanus  leading  the  kings 
and  generals  of  enemies  to  prison,  he  would  never  suffer  his 
brother  to  be  led  to  the  same  place."  They  add,  that  the 
senators,  happening  to  sup  that  day  in  the  Capitol,  rose  up 
together,  and  requested  of  Africanus,  before  the  company 
departed,  to  betroth  his  daughter  to  Gracchus :  that  the  con- 
tract was  accordingly  executed  in  due  form,  in  the  presenc(j 
of  this  assembly ;  and  that  Scipio,  on  his  return  home,  told 
his  wife  Emilia  that  he  had  concluded  a  match  for  her  younger 
daughter.  That  she,  feeling  her  female  pride  hurt,  expressing 
some  resentment  on  not  having  been  consulted  in  the  disposal 
of  their  common  child,  added,  that,  even  were  he  giving  her 
to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  her  mother  ought  not  to  be  kept  in  ig- 
norance of  his  intention;  to  which  Scipio,  rejoiced  at  her 
judgment  concurring  so  entirely  with  his  own,  replied,  that 
she  was  betrothed  to  that  very  man.  These  circumstances 
respecting  so  great  a  captain,  though  they  might  vary,  both 
in  traditionary  and  written  relation,  ought  to  be  stated. 
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58.  On  the  proceedings  being  finished  by  the  pnetor  Qmn* 
tins  Terentius,  Hostilius  and  Furius,  being  condemned,  gave 
securities  the  same  day  to  the  city  quaestors.  Scipio,  when 
he  insisted  that  all  the  money  received  by  him  was  in  the 
treasury,  and  that  he  had  not  in  his  possession  anj  thing 
whatever  belonging  to  the  public,  was  ordered  to  prison. 
Fublius  Scipio  Nasica  then  appealed  to  the  tribunes,  and  made 
a  speech  fraught  with  just  encomiums,  not  only  on  the  Corne- 
lian family  in  general,  but  on  his  own  branch  of  it  in  particu- 
lar. "His  father,"  he  said,  "and  the  father  of  Pablins 
Africanus  and  Lucius  Scipio,  who  was  now  ordered  to  prison, 
were  Cneius  and  Fublius  Scipio,  men  of  the  most  illustrions 
characters ;  that  when,  through  a  long  course  of  years,  they 
had  highly  enhanced  the  reputation  i>f  the  Roman  name  in 
the  land  of  Spain,  against  many  commanders  «nd  many 
armies  of  the  Carthaginians  and  Spaniards,  not  only  by  ihdr 
military  exploits,  but  also  by  exhibiting  to  the  nations  of  that 
country  brilliant  examples  of  Roman  moderation  and  fideEty, 
both,  at  last,  fell  in  the  service  of  the  Roman  people.  Al- 
though it  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  their  descendants  to  support 
the  glory  derived  from  them,  yet  Fublius  Africanus  so  far  sur- 
passed his  father^s  renown,  as  to  occasion  a  belief  that  he  was 
not  sprung  from  the  human  race,  but  was  of  divine  extraction. 
As  to  Lucius  Scipio,  concerning  whom  the  question  then  wbb, 
to  pass  over  his  exploits  in  Spain  and  in  Africa,  (while  he  was 
lieutenant-general  to  his  brother,)  on  his  being  elected  con- 
sul, was  by  the  senate  considered  so  worthy,  that  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia  and  the  war  with  Antiochus  were  assigned  him, 
without  leaving  it  to  the  decision  of  the  lots ;  and  by  his 
brother,  that,  after  two  consulships,  the  censorship,  and  a  tri- 
umph, he  attended  him  into  Asia  in  quality  of  lieutenant- 
general.  There,  that  the  great  and  splendid  character  of  the 
lieutenant  might  not  eclipse  the  fame  of  the  consul,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that,  on  the  day  when  Lucius  Scipio  conquered  An- 
tiochus in  a  pitched  battle  at  Magnesia,  Fublius  Scipio  was 
absent  at  the  distance  of  several  days'  journey,  being  sick  at 
Elaea.  The  army  of  the  enemy,  on  that  occasion,  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  of  Hannibal,  when  the  battle  was  fought  with 
him  in  Africa ;  and  the  same  Hannibal,  who  was  commander- 
in-chief  in  the  Carthaginian  war,  was  among  many  other 
generals  of  the  king.     The  war  indeed  was  so  conducted) 
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that  no  one  could  throw  blame  even  on  fortune.  A  ground 
of  accusation  is  sought  for  in  the  peace ;  it  is  said  that  it  was 
sold.  The  ten  ambassadors,  in  pursuance  of  whose  counsel 
the  peace  was  concluded,  are  at  the  same  time  included  in  this 
charge.  Some  of  the  ten  ambassadors  had  even  stood  forth 
as  accusers  of  Cneius  Manlius,  yet  their  charges  were  so' far 
from  gaining  credit  that  they  did  not  produce  even  a  delay  of 
his  triumph. 

59.  "But  truly,  in  the  case  of  Scipio,  the  articles  of  the 
peace  are  suspected  as  being  too  favourable  to  Antiochus. 
For  his  entire  kingdom  has  been  left  to  him :  although  con- 
quered, he  retains  possession  of  every  thing  that  belonged  to 
him  before  the  war ;  and  though  he  had  an  immense  quantity 
of  gold  and  silver,  none  of  it  has  been  applied  to  the  use  of 
the  public :  all  has  been  converted  to  private  purposes.  Now, 
was  there  not  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  carried  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public  in  the  triumph  of  Lucius  Scipio,  so  great 
that  an  equal  quantity  was  not  carried  in  ten  of  the  former 
triumphs,  even  if  it  was  amassed  together?  Why  need  I 
speak  of  the  extent  of  the  kingdom  of  Antiochus,  or  that  he 
held  all  Asia,  and  the  adjoining  parts  of  Europe  ?  Every 
body  knows  what  a  large  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
that  is,  which  stretches  from  Mount  Taurus  quite  to  the 
^igftftfi  Sea ;  what  a  number,  not  only  of  cities,  but  of  nations, 
it  comprehends ;  and  that  this  traot,  as  far  as  the  summit  of 
Mount  Taurus,  more  than  thirty  days'  journey  in  length  and 
ten  in  breadth,  from  one  sea  to  the  other, — has  been  taken 
from  Antiochus,  who  is  thereby  removed  to  the  most  dis- 
tant comer  of  the  world  ?  Now  if  peace  had  been  granted 
him  without  any  pecuniary  consideration,  could  more  have 
been  taken  from  lum  ?  Macedon  was  left  to  Philip  after  he 
was  conquered;  Lacedaemon  to  Nabis;  yet  the  grounds  of 
an  accusation  were  never  sought  against  Quinctius  on  that 
account.  The  reason  was,  that  he  had  not  Africanus  for  a 
brother,  whose  high  renown  ought  to  have  been  serviceable 
to  Lucius  Scipio ;  but  envy  of  his  merit  had  done  him  injury. 
A  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  was  mentioned  in  the  senate  to 
have  been  conveyed  to  the  house  of  Lucius  Scipio,  greater 
than  could  be  raised  from  the  sale  of  his  whole  property. 
Where,  then,  was  all  this  royal  treasure ;  where  the  value  of 
so  many  estates  received  ?    Surely  in  a  house,  which  extrava-* 
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gance  never  exhausted,  this  new  accumalation  of  wealth 
ought  to  appear.  But  what  cannot  be  levied  out  of  hii 
effects,  the  enemies  of  Lucius  Scipio  will  exact  from  his 
person,  and  from  his  very  flesh,  by  vexatious  persecution  and 
insult ;  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  a  man  of  his  illustriocis 
character  would  be  shut  up  in  a  prison,  among  midnight 
thieves  and  robbers,  and  forced  to  breathe  his  last  in  a 
dungeon  and  in  darkness,  and  his  naked  corpse  thrown  before 
the  prison  door.  Such  proceedings  will  reflect  more  disgrace 
on  the  city  of  Rome,  than  they  will  on  the  Cornelian  family.** 
60.  In  answer  to  this,  the  praetor,  Terentius,  read  the 
Fetillian  order  of  the  people,  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and 
the  judgment  pronounced  against  Lucius  Scipio ;  and  declared 
that  unless  the  money  adjudged  were  paid  into  the  public 
treasury,  he  had  no  other  step  to  take,  than  to  order  the  per* 
son  convicted  to  be  taken  into  custody,  and  carried  to  prison. 
The  tribunes  retired  to  confer  together,  and  in  a  short  time 
after,  Caius  Fannius,  according  to  his  own  opinion  and  that 
of  all  his  colleagues,  except  Gracchus,  declared  that  the  tri« 
bunes  would  not  interfere  with  the  praetor  to  hinder  his 
making  use  of  his  power.  Tiberius  Gracchus  thus  decreed: 
''that  he  would  not  protest  against  the  praetor's  levying  the 
sum  adjudged  out  of  the  effects  of  Lucius  Scipio;  but  that 
Lucius  Scipio,  who  had  subdued  the  most  powerfbl  king  in 
the  world,  had  extended  the  empire  of  the  Roman  people  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  the  earth,  had  bound  under  obligations  to 
the  Roman  people  king  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  so  many 
other  states  of  Asia,  and  had  led  in  triumph  so  many  generals 
of  the  enemies,  and  imprisoned  them,  should  himself  lie  in 
prison  among  the  enemies  of  the  Roman  people,  and  in  chains^ 
he  never  would  suffer ;  and  therefore  he  ordered  him  to  be 
discharged."  This  decision  was  heard  with  such  approbation, 
and  the  people  beheld  with  so  much  pleasure  the  liberation 
of  Scipio,  that  it  could  hardly  appear  that  the  sentence  had 
been  passed  in  the  same  community.  The  praetor  then  sent 
the  quaestors  to  take  possession  of  Lucius  Scipio's  property, 
for  the  use  of  the  public.  And  not  only  did  no  trace  appear 
of  money  received  from  the  king,  but  not  even  so  much  was 
made  up  from  the  sale  as  the  sum  in  which  he  was  flned.  So 
large  a  contribution  was  made  for  Lucius  Scipio  by  his 
relations,  friends,  and  clients,  that,  if  he  had  accepted  it.  ht 
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would  have  been  much  richer  than  before  this  misfortune :  but 
he  received  nothing.  Such  things  as  were  necessary  for  his 
family  occasions,  were  bought  back  at  the  sale  by  his  nearest 
relations.  And  the  public  hatred  which  had  been  pointed 
against  the  Scipios,  reverted  on  the  praetor,  his  advisers,  and 
the  accusers. 


BOOK   XXXIX. 

Marcus  Mm%JlxiM,  the  consul,  having  subdued  the  Ligurians,  made  a  road 
from  Placentia  as  far  as  Ariminum,  and  connected  it  with  the  Flaminian 
fjoay,  Ths  commencement  of  luxury y  introduced  by  the  Asiatic  army, 
is  related.  All  the  Liyurians  who  dwell  on  the  hither  side  of  the 
Apennines  were  subdued.  The  Bacchanalia,  a  Grecian  sacred  cere- 
fnony,  held  at  night,  a  hot-bed  of  every  vice,  after  having  become  a 
conspiracy  including  grectt  numbers,  were  discovered  by  one  of  the  con" 
auls  and  suppressed,  while  many  of  those  concerned  were  punished. 
JLucius  Quinctius  Flamininus,  the  brother  of  Titus,  was  expelled  the 
senate,  by  the  censors  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  and  Marcus  Porcius 
Cato,  who  VMS  most  distinguished  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  for  the 
following  reason :  because  when,  as  consul,  he  had  held  the  province  of 
Gaul,  he  slew  with  his  own  hand  a  certain  Gaul,  at  the  request  of 
Philip,  a  Carthaginian,  his  noble  minion;  or,  as  some  have  stated, 
because  he  had  beheaded  a  condemned  criminal  at  the  request  of  a 
courtesan  of  Placentia,  with  whom  he  was  desperately  in  love.  The 
speech  of  Marcus  Cato  against  him  is  still. extant.  Scipio  died  at  Liter- 
num.  And,  as  if  fortune  destined  for  the  same  period  the  death  of  the 
two  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  Hannibal  committed  suicide  by 
taking  poison,  when  he  was  on  the  point  of  being  given  up  to  the 
Jiomans  by  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  to  whom  he  had  fled  for  refugf 
on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus:  the  Romans  had  sent  Titus  QuincHtis 
Flamininiu  to  demand  Hannibal.  Philopoemen  likewise,  the  general  of 
the  AchisanSt  O'  most  distinguished  man,  after  having  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Messenians  in  war,  was  put  to  death  by  poison.  Colonies 
are  pkmted  at  Potentia,  Pisaurus,  Modena,  and  Parma.  This  book 
contains  in  addition  the  success  over  the  Celtiberians,  and  the  commence- 
ment  and  cause  of  the  Macedonian  war  ;  the  origin  of  which  proceeded 
from  the  following  source :  Philip  was  dissatisfied  that  his  kingdom  was 
being  diminished  by  the  Romans,  and  because  he  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw his  garrisons  from  Thrace  and  other  places. 


1.  While  these  things  are  done  at  Home,  (if  they  were 
really  transacted  in  this  year,)  both  the  consuls  were  em- 
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ployed  in  the  war  with  the  Ligurians.  This  enemj  seemed 
bom  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  military  discipline  among 
the  Romans,  during  the  intervals  between  important  wars; 
nor  was  any  province  better  calculated  to  form  a  soldier  to 
active  valour.  For  Asia,  from  the  enticing  pleasures  of  its 
cities,  the  abundance  of  every  production  both  of  land  and  ^ 
sea,  the  unwarlike  temper  of  the  enemy,  and  the  wealth  of 
its  princes,  made  Roman  armies  rich,  rather  than  brave. 
Under  the  command  of  Cneius  Manlius,  particularly,  the 
troops  were  kept  in  a  state  of  idleness  and  licentioasness. ' 
Therefore,  in  Thrace,  a  passage  somewhat  more  difficult,  and 
a  more  vigorous  enemy,  checked  them  with  severe  Ixxs. 
Whereas  in  Liguria  there  was  every  circumstance  that  could 
invigorate  the  courage  of  soldiers ;  the  country  moantainons 
and  rugged,  so  that  even  the  taking  possession  ci  unoccupied 
posts,  and  much  more  the  dislodging  of  an  enemy  firom  those 
already  in  possession,  was  attended  with  much  labour ;  the 
roads  hilly,  narrow,  and  exposed  to  ambuscades ;  the  enemy 
light,  active,  and  energetic  in  their  motions,  so  as  to  allow  no 
season  or  place  to  be  quiet  or  secure ;  the  necessary  attack  <m 
the  strong  forts  with  much  toil  and  danger ;  and  the  oountry 
so  poor  as  to  constrain  the  soldier  to  a  sparing  mode  of  living, 
while  it  afforded  but  a  small  share  of  booty.  Accordingly, 
no  sutler  followed  the  army,  no  long  train  of  baggage  hones 
extended  its  line  of  march,  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  arms,  and 
men  having  all  their  hopes  in  their  arms.  Nor  was  either  sob* 
ject  or  cause  for  hostilities  with  them  ever  wanting ;  because 
on  account  of  their  poverty  at  home  they  made  frequent  in- 
cursions on  the  territories  of  their  neighbours ;  thej  did  not, 
however,  fight  a  battle  which  could  decide  the  entire  war. 

2.  The  consul,  Caius  Flaminius,  after  several  successfbl 
battles  against  the  Frinian  Ligurians  in  their  own  country, 
received  the  submission  of  that  tribe,  and  ordered  them 
to  deliver  up  their  arms  ;  as  they  did  not  give  them  up 
honourably,  and  were  reproved  for  their  behaviour,  who 
abandoned  their  villages,  and  fied  to  the  mountain  called 
Auginus,  whither  the  consul  immediately  followed  theuL  A 
part  of  the  enemy  again  betook  themselves  to  flight ;  and, 
running  with  precipitate  haste,  the  greatest  pai*t  without 
arms,  over  pathless  tracts  and  rocky  precipices,  they  escaped 
to  places  where  an  enemy  could  not  follow  them*     Thus  they 
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got  away  beyond  the  Apennine ;  the  rest,  who  remained  in 
the  camp,  were  surrounded  and  reduced  by  assault.  The 
legions  were  then  led  over  the  Apennine ;  then  the  enemy, 
assisted  by  the  height  of  the  mountain,  which  they  had  oc- 
cupied at  first,  stood  on  their  defence ;  but,  in  a  little  time, 
submitted.  Their  arms  were  then  sought  for  with  greater 
care,  and  all  taken  from  them.  The  war  was  then  transferred 
to  the  Apuan  tribe  of  Ligurians,  who  had  made  so  many  in- 
cursions into  the  territory  of  Pisa  and  Bononia,  that  it  could  | 
not  be  cultivated.  These  being  entirely  subdued,  the  con- 
sul restored  peace  to  the  neighbourhood.  And,  as  he  had 
effected  the  security  of  the  province  from  the  war,  he  made 
a  road  from  Bononia  to  Anetium,  that  he  might  not  keep 
the  soldiers  in  a  state  of  idleness.  The  other  consul,  Marcus 
^milius,  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  the  lands  of  the  Ligu- 
rians, together  with  their  villages  that  stood  in  the  plains, 
while  tbe  inhabitants  remained  posted  on  two  mountains, 
BalHsta  and  Suismontium.  He  then  attacked  those  who  were 
on  the!  mountains,  harassed  them  for  some  time  in  skirmishes, 
and,  at  last,  compelled  them  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and 
utterly  defeated  them  in  a  regular  battle  :  in  which  he 
vowed  a  temple  to  Diana.  Having  now  reduced  all  on  this 
side  of  the  Apennine,  he  marched  against  those  on  the  other 
side  of  that  mountain ;  among  whom  were  the  Brinian  tribe, 
which  had  not  been  attacked  by  Flaminius :  ^^milius  subdued 
them  all,  stripped  them  of  their  arms,  and  obliged  the  multi- 
tude to  come  down  from  the  mountains  into  the  plains.  The 
liigurians  being  brought  to  a  state  of  peace,  he  led  his  army 
into  the  Gkdlic  territory,  and  drew  a  road  from  Flacentia  to 
Ariminum,  to  meet  that  made  by  Flaminius.  During  the 
last  engagement,  when  he  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
ligurians,  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Imperial  Juno.  Such  were 
the  transactions  of  this  year  in  Liguria.  i 

3.  In  Gaul,  the  praetor,  Marcus  Furius,  seeking  a  pretext 
for  war  in  the  midst  of  peace,  deprived  the  unofiending 
Csenomanians  of  their  arms.  The  Csenomanians  complained 
of  this  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  and  were  by  them  referred  to 
the  consul  ^milius,  whom  the  senate  authorized  to  examine 
uito  and  determine  the  cause ;  after  a  warm  contest  with  the 
prsetor  they  gained  their  cause.  The  praetor  was  ordered  to  re- 
Btore  their  arms  to  the  Csenomanians,  and  quit  the  province. 
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The  »(*natG  afterwards  gave  audience  to  envoys  of  the  Latin 
r*()iif<;(lerntion,  who  had  come,  in  great  numbers,  from  all  parts 
'jf  Latium.  On  their- complaint  that  a  great  multitude  of 
their  citizens  Inid  been  removed  to  Rome,  and  had  been 
a48<.*ssed  there  in  the  survey;  a  commission  was  given  to 
Quintus  Terentius  Culleo,  the  praetor,  to  make  inquiry 
after  such  persons;  and  on  the  allies  proving  that  thoae 
persons  themselves,  or  their  fathers,  had  beei\  assessed  in 
the  surveys  of  their  states  in  the  censorship  of  Caius  Clan- 
dius  and  Marcus  Livius,  or  at  some  time  subsequent  to 
their  censorship,  he  was  ordered  to  compel  all  such  to  re- 
turn to  the  several  states  wherein  they  had  been  so  rated. 
In  consequence  of  this  inquiry,  twelve  thousand  latins  re- 
turned home ;  as  the  multitude  9f  foreigners  even  then  bur- 
dened the  city. 

4.  Before  the  consuls  came  home  to  Rome,  Marcus  Fulvim^ 
the  proconsul,  returned  from  ^tolia.  He,  when  he  had  as  usoal 
recited  to  the  senate,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  the  services 
which  he  had  performed  in  ^tolia  and  Cephallenia,  then  re- 
quested of  the  fathers,  that,  in  consideration  of  his  having 
conducted  the  business  of  the  public  with  good  fortune  and 
success,  they  would  think  proper  to  order  public  thanks  to  be 
offered  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  to  decree  a  triumph  to  him. 
Marcus  Abutius,  a  tribune  of  the  commons,  gave  notice,  that,  if 
any  thing  were  determined  on  that  subject  before  the  arrival  of 
Marcus  iCmilius,  he  would  enter  his  protest :  for  **  the  consul 
intended  to  oppose  that  measure ;  and,  at  his  setting  out  for 
his  province,  had  given  him  a  charge  to  keep  the  discussion 
of  it  open  until  he  should  come  home.  That  Fulvius  would 
suffer  a  loss  of  nothing  but  time ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  the  consul,  the  senate  would  determine  according 
to  their  own  wishes."  Fulvius  replied,  that,  "  even  if  the 
quarrel  subsisting  between  him  and  Marcus  ^milius  was  un- 
known to  the  world,  or  with  what  overbearing,  and,  in  some 
measure,  tyrannical  rancour,  that  man  prosecuted  his  enmity; 
yet  it  was  insufferable,  that  the  absence  of  the  consul  shoidd 
both  obstruct  the  worship  of  the  immortal  gods,  and  delay  a 
triumph  merited  and  due ;  that  a  commander,  after  perform- 
ing signal  services,  and  his  victorious  army  with  its  booty  and 
prisoners^  should  remain  outside  the  gates,  until  a  consul,  who 
purposely  delayed  abroad,  should  be   pleased  to  return  to 
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Rome.  But,  in  the  present  case,  when  the  animosity  between 
him  and  the  consul  was  most  notorious,  what  fair  dealing 
could  any  one  expect  from  a  man  who  procured  clandestinely, 
in  a  thin  house,  and  lodged  in  the  treasury,  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  that  **  it  did  not  appear  that  Ambracia  was  taken  by 
force :"  a  town  which  was  attacked  with  mounds  and  engines ; 
where,  after  the  works  were  burned,  others  were  constructed 
anew;  where  a  fight  was  carried  on  around  the  walls  for 
fifteen  days,  both  above  and  under  ground ;  where,  from  the 
first  dawn,  when  the  soldiers  mounted  the  walls,  a  battle,  for 
a  long  time  doubtful,  lasted  until  night ;  and  where  more  than 
three  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed  ?  Then,  again,  what 
a  malicious  misrepresentation  did  he  make  to  the  pontiffs,  of 
the  temples  of  the  immortal  gods  being  plundered  in  a 
captured  city !  If  it  were  allowable  that  Eome  should  be 
decorated  with  the  ornaments  of  Syracuse,  and  other  con- 
quered places,  then  the  laws  of  war  must  lose  their  force  in 
the  case  of  Ambracia  alone,  among  conquered  towns.  For 
his  part,  he  besought  the  conscript  fathers,  and  requested  the 
tribunes,  not  to  suffer  him  to  become  a  subject  of  derision  to 
a  most  haughty  enemy." 

5.  All  around  were  in  his  favour ;  and  some  entreated  the 
tribune  to  desist,  while  others  sharply  reproved  his  conduct. 
The  speech  of  his  colleague,  Tiberius  Gracchus,  moved  him 
most,  that,  "  for  a  man  in  office  to  prosecute  even  his  own 
quarrels,  was  an  example  of  no  good  tendency ;  but,  that  a 
tribune  of  the  people  should  take  upon  himself  to  be  a  solicitor 
in  the  quarrel  of  another,  was  infamous,  and  highly  unworthy 
of  the  power  and  sacred  laws  of  the  order  to  which  he  be- 
longed. That  men  ought  to  love  or  hate  others,  approve  or 
disapprove  of  measures,  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own 
j  advent ;  but  that  a  tribune  ought  not  to  depend  on  the  look 
or  nod  of  another  man,  veer  about  at  the  movements  of 
another's  will,  and  make  himself  a  tool  to  his  displeasure ;  nor 
remember  a  private  charge,  committed  to  him  by  Marcus 
.ZEimilius,  and  forget  that  the  tribuneship  was  a  public  charge, 
introsted  to  him  by  the  Roman  people,  for  the  protection 
and  liberty  of  private  citizens,  not  to  aggrandize  the  arbitrary 
power  of  a  consul.  His  colleague  did  not  seem  to  consider  that 
this  circumstance  would  be  committed  to  record  and  posterity : 
that,  of  two  plebeian  tribunes  of  the  same  college,  one  sacri* 
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ficed  his  own  resentment  to  the  public  good,  the  other  prose* 
cuted  tlie  resentment  of  another  man  which  was  merelj  intrust- 
ed to  him."  When  the  tribune,  overcome  by  these  severe  re- 
bukes, had  withdrawn  from  the  meeting,  a  triumph  was  voted 
to  Marcus  Fulvius,  on  the  motion  of  Servins  Sulpicius,  the 
pnetor.  When  he  returned  thanks  to  the  conscript  fathers, 
he  then  mentioned,  that,  '*  on  the  day  of  his  taking  Ambrada, 
he  had  vowed  to  celebrate  the  great  games  in  honour  of 
Jupiter  the  supremely  good  and  great ;  that  a  contribution  for 
that  purpose  had  been  made  to  him  by  the  several  stateS) 
amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds'  weight  of  gold ; 
and  he  requested  them  to  order  that  sum  to  be  set  apart,  out 
of  the  money  which  he  was  to  deposit  in  the  treasury,  after 
being  borne  in  triumph."  The  senate  ordered  the  college  of 
pontilfs  to  be  consulted,  whether  it  were  necessary  that  the 
whole  of  that  sum  should  be  expended  on  the  games :  when 
the  pontiffs  had  answered,  that  it  mattered  little  to  religion 
what  was  the  expense  <3f  the  games,  the  senate  gave  permis- 
sion to  Fulvius  to  expend  as  much  as  he  thought  proper,  pro- 
vided he  did  not  exceed  eighty  thousand  sesterces.^  He,  at 
first,  intended  to  celebrate  his  triumph  in  the  month  of  Janu- 
ary ;  but,  hearing  that  the  consul  ^milius,  in  consequence 
of  a  letter  from  the  tribune  Abutius,  concerning  his  waving 
his  protest,  was  coming  in  person  to  Rome,  to  hinder  his 
triumph,  but  had  been  obliged  by  sickness  to  halt  on  the  road, 
he  hastened  the  time  of  the  celebration,  lest  he  should  have 
more  contests  about  it  than  he  had  met  in  the  war.  He  tri- 
umphed over  the  ^tolians  and  Cephallenia  on  the  tenth  dsj 
before  the  calends  of  January.  There  were  carried  before  liw 
chariot,  golden  crowns  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds'  weight ;  of  silver,  eighty-three  thousand 
pounds ;  of  gold,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  thousand ;  of 
Attic  tetradrachms,  one  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand  \* 
of  the  coin  called  Philippeans,  twelve  thousand  four  hundred 
and  twenty-two;^  brazen  statues,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  ;  marble  statues,  two  hundred  and  thirty ;  arms,  weapons, 
and  other  spoils  in  great  quantities :  besides  these,  catapultas, 
ballistas,  and  engines  of  every  kind;  and  in  the  procession 
were  led  twenty-seven  commanders,  either  ^tolian  and  Ce* 
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phallenian,  or  belonging  to  king  Antiocbus,  and  left  witb 
tbem.  Before  be  rode  into  tbe  city,  in  tbe  Flaminian  circus, 
be  presented  great  numbers  of  tribunes,  praefects,  borsemen, 
centurions,  botb  Romans  and  allies,  with  military  gifts  ;  to 
eacb  of  tbe  soldiers  be  distributed  out  of  the  booty  twenty- 
five  denariuses,^  double  to  a  centurion,  triple  to  a  borseman. 

6.  The  time  of  the  election  of  consuls  now  approached ; 
and  as  Marcus  ^milius,  to  whose  lot  that  business  had  fallen, 
could  not  attend,  Caius  Flaminius  came  home  to  Rome. 
Spurius  Fostbumius  Albinus  and  Quintus  Marcus  Fhilippus 
were  elected  consuls  by  him.  Then  were  chosen  as  praetors, — 
Titus  Maenius,  Fublius  Cornelius  Sulla,  Caius  Calpurnius  Fiso, 
Marcus  Licinius  Lucullus,  Caius  Aurelius  Scaurus,  and  Lu- 
cius Quintius  Crispinus.  At  tbe  close  of  the  year,  after  tbe 
magistrates  were  appointed,  on  the  third  day  before  the  nones 
of  March,  Cneius  Manlius  Vulso  triumphed  over  the  Gauls 
inbabiting  Asia.  The  reason  of  his  deferring  his  triumph  so 
long  was,  to  avoid  standing  a  trial  pnder  the  Fetillian  law, 
during  tbe  praetorship  of  Quintus  Terentius  CuUeo ;  and  the 
being  involved  in  tbe  ill  consequences  of  the  sentence  passed 
on  another,  that  by  which  Lucius  Scipio  was  condemned; 
especially  as  the  judges  would  be  more  disposed  to  severity 
against  him  than  against  Scipio,  for  this  reason,  because  fame 
had  reported,  that  he,  Scipio's  successor,  had,  by  tolerating 
every  description  of  licentiousness,  ruined  military  discipline, 
so  strictly  preserved  by  bis  predecessor.  Nor  were  the  facts, 
which  were  reported  to  have  happened  in  the  province  far 
from  tbe  eyes  of  spectators,  the  only  things  that  disgraced 
his  character ;  but  still  more  so,  those  circumstances  which 
were  every  day  beheld  in  his  soldiers ;  for  by  this  army  re- 
turning from  Asia  was  tbe  origin  of  foreign  luxury  imported 
into  tbe  city.  These  men  first  brought  to  Rome  gilded  couches, 
rich  tapestry,  with  hangings  and  other  works  of  the  loom ; 
and,  what  were  then  deemed  magnificent  furniture,  single- 
footed  tables  and  bufiets.  At  entertainments,  likewise,  were 
introduced  female  players  on  the  harp  and  timbrel,  with  buf- 
foons for  tbe  diversion  of  the  guests.  Their  meats  also  began 
to  be  prepared  with  greater  care  and  cost ;  while  the  cook, 
whom  tbe  ancients  considered  as  the  meanest  of  their  slaves 
both  in  estimation  and  use,  became  highly  valuable,  and  what 
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was  considered  as  a  servile  office  began  to  be  considered  to 
art.  Nevertheless,  those  introdactions  which  were  then 
looked  on  as  remarkable  were  scarcely  even  the  seeds  of  the 
future  luxury. 

7.  Cneius  Manlius  carried  in  the  triumph  two  bandied 
golden  crowns  of  twelve  pounds'  weight ;  two  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver ;  two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  three  of  gold ;  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thou- 
sand Attic  tetradrachms ;  *  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand cisto- 
phoruses  ;^  sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  golden 
Philippeans  ;^  together  >vith  abundance  of  Gallic  arms  and 
spoils  in  chariots.  Fifty-two  generals  of  the  enemy  were  led 
before  his  car.  He  distributed  to  each  of  his  soldiers  forty-two 
denariuses,^  and  double  that  sum  to  a  centurion  ;  to  the  foot-sol- 
diers double  pay,  to  the  horsemen  triple.  Great  numbers  of  all 
ranks,  whom  he  had  distinguished  by  gifts,  accompanied  him. 
The  verses  thrown  out  by  the  soldiers  were  of  such  a  kind, 
that  it  was  quite  evidei^t  that  they  were  sung  to  a  commander 
who  had  been  indulgent  to  them,  and  courted  their  afifectioofl. 
It  was  indeed  evident  that  the  triumph  was  celebrated  with  a 
greater  degree  of  favour  by  the  troops,  than  by  the  citizens. 
The  friends  of  Manlius,  however,  were  able  to  acquire  for  him 
the  regard  of  the  people  also ;  through  whose  efibrts  a  decree 
of  the  senate  was  passed,  ordering,  that  '*  such  part  of  the 
soldiers'  pay,  contributed  to  the  public  funds  by  the  people^  as 
was  not  yet  repaid,  should  be  discharged  out  of  that  which  had 
been  carried  in  the  procession  to  the  treasury."  Accordingly 
the  city  praetors,  with  care  and  fidelity,  paid  twenty-five  dena- 
riuses  and  a  half  ^  instead  of  each  thousand  asses.^  About  this 
time  two  military  tribunes  arrived  from  the  two  Spains  with 
letters  from  Caius  Atinius  and  Lucius  Manlius,  who  governed 
those  provinces.  From  these  letters  it  appeared,  that  the 
Celtiberians  and  Lusitanians  were  in  arms,  and  ravaging  the 
territories  of  the  allies  ;  the  senate,  however,  deferred  all  con- 
sideration of  that  business  until  the  new  magistrates  shoold 
come  into  office.  This  year,  during  the  celebration  of  the 
Roman  games  which  Publius  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Aulas 
Postumius  Albinus  exhibited,  a  pole  in  the  circus^  being 
loosely  set  in  the  ground,  fell  on  the  statue  of  Pollentia»  and 
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threw  it  down.     The  senate  moved  by  such  a  religious  cir- 
cumstance, voted  that  one  day  should  be  added  to  the  celebration 
of  the  games,  that  two  statues  should  be  set  up  instead  of  the 
one,  and  that  one  of  them,  a  new  statue,  should  be  gilded. 
The  plebeian  games  were  likewise  repeated  for  one  day,  by  the 
aediles  Caius  Sempronius  Blassus  and  Marcus  Furius  Luscus. 
8.  The  following  year  diverted  Spurius  Fostumius  Albi- 
nus  and  Quintus  Mardus  Fhilippus,  from  the  care  of  armies, 
and  wars,  and  provinces,  to  the  punishing  of  an  intestine  con- 
spiracy.    The  praetors  cast  lots  for  their  provinces,   Titus 
Msenius  obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  Marcus  Licinius  Lu- 
cullus,  that  between  citizens  and  foreigners ;  Caius  Aurelius 
Scaurus,  Sardinia ;  Publius  Cornelius  Sulla,  Sicily ;  Lucius 
Quintius  Crispinus,  Hither  Spain ;    Caius  Calpurnius  Piso, 
Farther  Spain.     The  making  inquisition  concerning  clandes- 
tine meetings  was  decreed  to  both  the  consuls.     A  Greek  of 
mean  condition  came,  first,  into  Etruria,  not  with  one  of  the 
many  trades  which  his  nation,  of  all  others,  the  most  skilful  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind  and  body,  has  introduced  among  us, 
but  a  low  operator  in  sacrifices,  and  a  soothsayer ;  nor  was  he 
one  who,  by  open  religious  rites,  and  by  pubUcly  professing  his 
calling  and  teaching,  imbued  the  minds  of  his  followers  with 
terror,  but  a  priest  of  secret  and  nocturnal  rites.     These 
mysterious  rites  were,  at  first,  imparted  to  a  few,  but  after- 
wards communicated  to  great  numbers,  both  men  and  women. 
To  their  religious  performances  were  added  the  pleasures  of 
wine  and  feasting,  to  allure  a  greater  number  of  proselytes. 
When  wine,  lascivious  discourse,  night,  and  the  intercourse  of 
the  sexes  had  extinguished  every  sentiment  of  modesty,  then 
debaucheries  of  every  kind  began  to  be  practised,  as  every 
person  found  at  hand  that  sort  of  enjoyment  to  which  he  was 
disposed  by  the  passion  predominant  in  his  nature.     Nor 
were  they  confined  to  one  species  of  vice — the  promiscuous 
intercourse  of  free-born  men  and  women;    but  from  this 
store-house  of  villany  proceeded  false  witnesses,   counter- 
feit seals,  false  evidences,  and  pretended  discoveries.     From 
the  same  place,  too,  proceeded  poison  and  secret  murders,  so 
that  in  some  cases,  even  the  bodies  could  not  be  found  for 
bnriaL     Many  of  their  audacious  deeds  were  brought  about  by 
treachery,  but  most  of  them  by  force ;  it  served  to  conceal  the 
▼iolenoe,  that,  on  account  of  the  loud  shouting,  and  the  noise 
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of  drums  and  cjmbals,  none  of  the  cries  uttered  by  the  per- 
sons suffering  violation  or  murder  could  be  heard  abroad. 

9.  The  infection  of  this  mischief,  like  that  from  the  conta- 
gion of  disease,  spread  from  Etruria  to  Rome ;  where,  the 
size  of  the  city  affording  greater  room  for  such  evils,  and  monr 
means  of  concealment,  cloaked  it  at  first;  but  information 
of  it  was  at  length  brought  to  the  consul,  Postumius,  prin- 
cipally in  the  following  manner.  Publius  j^butius,  whose 
father  had  held  equestrian  rank  in  the  army,  was  left  an  oi> 
phan,  and  his  guardians  dying,  he  was  educated  under  the 
eye  of  his  mother  Duronia,  and  his  stepfather  Titus  Sempro- 
nius  Rutilus.  Duronia  was  entirely  devoted  to  her  husband ; 
and  Sempronius,  having  managed  the  guardianship  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  could  not  give  an  account  of  the  property,  wish- 
ed that  his  ward  should  be  either  made  away  with,  or  bound 
to  compliance  with  his  will  by  some  strong  tie.  The  Bacchana- 
lian rites  were  the  only  way  to  effect  the  ruin  of  the  youth.  His 
mother  told  him,  that,  '^  during  his  sickness,  she  had  made  a 
vow  for  him,  that  if  he  should  recover,  she  would  initiate  him 
among  the  Bacchanalians ;  that  being,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  gods,  bound  by  this  vow,  she  wished  now  to  fulfil  it ;  that 
it  was  necessary  he  should  preserve  chastity  for  ten  days,  and 
on  the  tenth,  after  he  should  have  supped  and  washed  himself, 
she  would  conduct  him  into  the  place  of  worship."  There 
was  a  freedwoman  called  Hispala  Fecenia,  a  noted  courtesan, 
but  deserving  of  a  better  lot  than  the  mode  of  life  to  which 
she  had  been  accustomed  when  very  young,  and  a  slave,  and 
by  which  she  had  maintained  herself  since  her  manumission. 
As  they  lived  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  an  intimacy  sub- 
sisted between  her  and  -^butius,  which  was  far  from  being 
inj  urious  either  to  the  young  man's  character  or  property ; 
for  he  had  been  loved  and  wooed  by  her  unsolicited;  and 
as  his  friends  supplied  his  wants  illiberally,  he  was  supported 
by  the  generosity  of  this  woman ;  nay,  to  such  a  length  did 
she  go  under  the  influence  of  her  affection,  that,  on  the  death 
of  her  patron,  because  she  was  under  the  protection  of  no 
one,  having  petitioned  the  tribunes  and  praetors  for  a  guardian, 
when  she  was  making  her  will,  she  constituted  jEbutius  her 
sole  heir. 

10.  As  such  pledges  of  mutual  love  subsisted,  and  as  nei- 
ther kept  any  thing  secret  from  the  other,  the  young  man. 
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jokingly,  bid  her  not  be  surprised  if  he  separated  himself  from 
her  for  a  few  nights ;  as,  *'  on  account  of  a  religious  duty,  to 
discharge  a  vow  made  for  his  health,  he  intended  to  be  initi- 
ated among  the  Bacchanalians."  On  hearing  this,  the  woman, 
greatly  alarmed,  cried  out,  "  May  the  gods  will  more  favour- 
ably ! "  affirming  that  "  it  would  be  better,  both  for  him  and 
her,  to  lose  their  lives  than  that  he  should  <io  such  a  thing :  ** 
she  then  imprecated  curses,  vengeance,  and  destruction,  on  the 
head  of  those  who  advised  him  to  such  a  step.  The  young 
man,  surprised  both  at  her  expressions  and  at  the  violence  of 
her  alarm,  bid  her  refrain  from  curses,  for  "  it  was  his  mother 
•who  ordered  him  to  do  so,  with  the  approbation  of  his  step- 
father." "  Then,"  said  she,  "  your  stepfather  (for  perhaps  it  is 
not  allowable  to  censure  your  mother)  is  in  haste  to  destroy,  by 
that  act,  your  chastity,  your  character,  your  hopes,  and  your  life." 
To  him,  now  surprised  by  such  language,  and  inquiring  what 
"was  the  matter,  she  said,  (after  imploring  the  favour  and  par- 
don of  the  gods  and  goddesses,  if,  compelled  by  her  regard  for 
him,  she  disclosed  what  ought  not  to  be  revealed,)  that  "  when 
in  service,  she  had  gone  into  that  place  of  worship,  as  an  at- 
tendant on  her  mistress ;  but  that,  since  she  had  obtained  her 
liberty,  she  had  never  once  gone  near  it :  that  she  knew  it  to 
be  the  receptacle  of  all  kinds  of  debaucheries ;  that  it  was 
"well  known  that,  for  two  years  past,  no  one  older  than  twenty 
had  been  initiated  there.  When  any  person  was  introduced 
he  was  delivered  as  a  victim  to  the  priests,  who  led  him  away 
to  a  place  resounding  with  shouts,  the  sound  of  music,  and 
the  beating  of  cymbals  and  drums,  lest  his  cries,  while  suffer- 
ing violation,  should  be  heard  abroad."  She  then  entreated 
and  besought  him  to  put  an  end  to  that  matter  in  some  way  or 
other ;  and  not  to  plunge  himself  into  a  situation,  where  he 
must  first  suffer,  and  afterwards  commit,  every  thing  that  was 
abominable.  Nor  did  she  quit  him  until  the  young  man  gave 
her  his  promise  to  keep  himself  clear  of  those  rites. 

11.  When  he  came  home,  and  his  mother  made  mention  of 
such  things  pertaining  to  the  ceremony  as  were  to  be  per- 
formed on  that  day,  and  on  the  several  following  days,  he  told 
her  that  he  would  not  perform  any  of  them,  nor  did  he  intend 
to  be  initiated.  His  stepfather  was  present  at  this  discourse. 
Immediately  the  woman  observed,  that  "  he  could  not  deprive 
himself  -of  the  company  of  Hispala  for  ten  nights ;  that  he 
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was  so  fascinated  by  the  caresses  and  baneful  inflaence  of  that 
Herpent,  that  he  retained  no  respect  for  his  mother  or  step- 
father, or  even  the  gods  themselves."  His  mother  on  one 
side  and  his  stepfather  on  the  other  loading  him  with  re- 
proaches, drove  him  out  of  the  house,  assisted  by  four  shveBi 
The  youth  on  this  repaired  to  his  aunt  iEbntia,  told  her  the 
reason  of  his  being  turned  out  by  his  mother,  and  the  next 
day,  by  her  advice,  gave  information  of  the  af&ir  to  the  eon- 
sul  Fostumius,  without  any  witnesses  of  the  interview.  The 
consul  dismissed  him,  with  an  order  to  come  again  on  the 
third  day  following.  In  the  mean  time,  he  inquired  of  his 
mother-in-law  Sulpicia,  a  woman  of  respectable  character, 
'*  whether  she  knew  an  old  matron  called  ^butia,  who  lived 
on  the  Aventine  hill?"  When  she  had  answered  that  "she 
knew  her  well,  and  that  ^bntia  was  a  woman  of  virtue^  and 
of  the  ancient  purity  of  morals ;  he  said  that  he  required  i 
conference  with  her,  and  that  a  messenger  should  be  sent  far 
her  to  come,  ^butia,  on  receiving  the  message,  came  to  Sol" 
picia's  house,  and  the  consul,  soon  after,  coming  in,  as  if  bj 
accident,  introduced  a  conversation  about  ^butiusi,  her  bro- 
ther's son.  The  tears  of  the  woman  burst  forth,  and  she  begin 
to  lament  the  unhappy  lot  of  the  youth :  "  who^  after  b^Dg 
robbed  of  his  property  by  persons  whom  it  least  of  all  became 
was  then  residing  with  her,  being  driven  out  of  doors  by  his 
mother,  because,  being  a  good  youth,  (may  the  gods  be  pro* 
pitious  to  him,)  he  refused  to  be  initiated  in  ceremonieB  devoted 
to  lewdness,  as  report  goes. 

12.  The  consul,  thinking  that  he  had  made  snfiSicient  in- 
quiries concerning  ^butius,  and  that  his  testimony  was  un- 
questionable, having  dismissed  ^^butia,  requested  his  mother- 
in-law  to  send  again  to  the  Aventine,  and  bring  from  that 
quarter  Hispala,  a  freedwoman,  not  unknovni  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  there  were  some  queries  which  he  wished  to 
make  of  her.  Hispala  being  alarmed  because  she  was  sent 
for  by  a  woman  of  such  high  rank  and  respectable  character, 
and  being  ignorant  of  the  cause,  after  that  she  saw  the  licton 
in  the  porch,  the  multitude  attending  on  the  consul  and  the 
consul  himself,  was  very  near  fainting.  The  consul  led  her 
into  a  retired  part  of  the  house,  and,  in  the  presence  of  his 
mother-in-law,  told  her,  that  "  she  need  not  be  uneasy,  if  she 
could  resolve  to  speak  the  truth.     She  might  receive  a  pro- 
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mise  of  protection  either  from  Sulpicia,  a  matron  of  such  dig* 
nified  character,  or  from  himself.  That  she  ought  to  tell  him, 
what  was  accustomed  to  be  done  at  the  Bacchansdia,  in  the  noc- 
turnal orgies  in  the  grove  of  Stimula.  When  the  woman  heard 
this,  such  terror  and  trembling  of  all  her  limbs  seized  her,  that 
for  a  long  time  she  was  unable  to  speak ;  but  recovering,  at  length 
she  said,  that  '^  when  she  was  very  young,  and  a  slave,  she  had 
been  initiated,  together  with  her  mistress ;  but  for  several  years 
past,  since  she  had  obtained  her  liberty,  she  knew  nothing  of 
what  was  done  there."  The  consul  commended  her  so  far,  as 
not  having  denied  that  she  was  initiated,  but  charged  her  to 
explain  all  the  rest  with  the  same  sincerity ;  and  told  her,  af- 
firming that  she  knew  nothing  further,  that  *' there  would 
not  be  the  same  tenderness  or  pardon  extended  to  her,  if  she 
should  be  convicted  by  another  person,  and  one  who  had 
made  a  voluntary  confession ;  that  there  was  such  a  person, 
who  had  heard  the  whole  from  her,  and  had  given  him  a  full 
account  of  it."  13.  The  woman,  now  thinking  without  a  doubt 
that  it  must  certainly  be  j^butius  who  had  discovered  the 
secret^  threw  herself  at  Sulpicia's  feet,  and  at  first  began  to 
beseech  her,  "  not  to  let  the  private  conversation  of  a  freed- 
>iroman  with  her  lover  be  turned  not  only  into  a  serious  busi- 
ness, but  even  capital  charge;"  declaring  that  *'she  had 
spoken  of  such  things  merely  to  frighten  him,  and  not  because 
she  knew  any  thing  of  the  kind."  On  this  Fostumius,  grow« 
ing  angry,  said,  '*  she  seemed  to  imagine  that  then  too  she 
was  wrangling  with  her  gallant  ^^butius,  and  not  that  she 
was  speaking  in  the  house  of  a  most  respectable  matron,  and 
to  a  consul."  Sulpicia  raised  her,  terrified,  from  the  ground, 
and  while  she  encouraged  her  to  speak  out,  at  the  same  time 
pacified  her  son-in-law's  anger.  At  length  she  took  courage, 
and,  having  censured  severely  the  perfidy  of  j^butius,  be- 
cause he  had  made  such  a  return  for  the  extraordinary  kindness 
shown  to  him  in  that  very  instance,  she  declared  that  "  she 
stood  in  great  dread  of  the  gods,  whose  secret  mysteries  she 
was  to  divulge ;  and  in  much  greater  dread  of  the  men  im- 
plicated, who  would  tear  her  asunder  with  their  hands  if  she 
became  an  informer.  Therefore,  she  entreated  this  favour  of 
Sulpicia,  and  likewise  of  the  consul,  that  they  would  send  her 
away  to  some  place  out  of  Italy,  where  she  might  pass  the 
remainder  of  her  life  in  safety."    The  consul  desired  her  to 
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be  of  good  spirits,  and  said  that  it  should  be  his  care  that  she 
might  live  securely  in  Rome. 

Hispala  then  gave  a  full  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
mysteries.  "  At  first,"  she  said,  "  those  rites  were  performed 
by  women.  No  man  used  to  be  admitted.  They  had  three 
stated  days  in  the  year  on  which  persons  were  initiated  among 
the  Bacchanalians,  in  the  day-time.  The  matrons  used  to  be 
appointed  priestesses,  in  rotation.  Faculla  Minia,  a  Cam- 
panian,  when  priestesss,  made  an  alteration  in  every  par- 
ticulac  as  if  by  the  direction  of  the  gods.  ¥or  she  first 
introduced  men,  who  were  her  owa  sons,  Minucius  and 
Herrenius,  both  sumamed  Cerrinius;  changed  the  time  of 
c^elebration,  from  day  to  night ;  and,  instead  of  three  days  in 
the  year,  appointed  five  days  of  initiation,  in  each  montL 
From  the  time  that  the  rites  were  thus  made  common,  and 
men  were  intermixed  with  women,  and  the  licentious  freedom 
of  the  night  was  added,  there  was  nothing  wicked,  nothing 
flagitious,  that  had  not  been  practised  among  theno.  There 
were  more  frequent  pollution  of  men,  with  each  other^  than 
with  women.  If  any  were  less  patient  in  submitting  to  dis- 
honour, or  more  averse  to  the  commission  of  vice,  they  were 
sacrificed  as  victims.  To  think  nothing  unlawful,  was  the 
grand  maxim  of  their  religion.  The  men,  as  if  bereft  of  iefr> 
son,  uttered  predictions,  with  frantic  contortions  of  their 
bodies ;  the  women,  in  the  habit  of  Bacchantes,  with  their 
hair  dishevelled,  and  carrying  blazing  torches,  ran  down  to 
the  Tiber;  where,  dipping  their  tOTches  in  the  water,  they 
drew  them  up  again  with  the  fiame  unextinguished,  being 
composed  of  native  sulphur  and  charcoal.  They  said  that 
those  men  were  carried  off  by  the  gods,  whom  the  machines 
laid  hold  of  and  dragged  from  their  view  into  secret  caves. 
These  were  such  as  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  the  society,  or 
to  associate  in  their  crimes,  or  to  submit  to  defilement.  Their 
number  was  exceedingly  great  now,  almost  a  second  state  in 
themselves,  and  among  them  were  many  men  and  women  of 
noble  families.  During  the  last  two  years  it  had  been  a  rule, 
that  no  person  above  the  age  of  twenty  should  be  initiated; 
for  they  sought  for  people  of  such  age  as  made  them  more 
liable  to  suffer  deception  and  personal  abuse."  14.  When  she 
had  completed  her  information,  she  again  fell  \t  the  consul's 
knees,  and  repeated  the  same  entreaties,  that  he  might  seed 
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her  out  of  the  country.  The  consul  requests  his  mother-in-law 
to  clear  some  part  of  the  house,  into  which  Hispala  might  re- 
move; accordingly,  an  apartment  was  assigned  her  in  the 
upper  part  of  it,  of  which  the  stairs,  opening  into  the  street, 
were  stopped  up,  and  the  entrance  made  from  the  inner  court. 
Thither  all  Fecenia's  effects  were  immediately  removed,  and 
her  domestics  sent  for.  jEbutius,  also,  was  ordered  to  remove 
to  the  house  of  one  of  the  consul's  clients. 

When  both  the  informers  were  by  these  means  in  his  power, 
Postumius  represented  the  affair  to  the  senate,  laying  before 
them  the  whole  circumstance,  in  due  order ;  the  information 
given  to  him  at  first,  and  the  discoveries  gained  by  his  inquiries 
afterwards.  Great  consternation  seized  on  the  senators ;  not 
only  on  the  public  account,  lest  such  conspiracies  and  nightly 
meetings  might  be  productive  of  secret  treachery  and  mis- 
chief, but,  likewise,  on  account  of  their  own  particular 
families,  lest  some  of  their  relations  might  be  involved  in  this 
infamous  affair.  The  senate  voted,  however,  that  thanks 
should  be  given  to  the  consul  because  he  had  investigated  the 
matter  with  singular  diligence,  and  without  exciting  any 
alarm.  They  then  commit  to  the  consuls  the  holdiqg  an  in- 
quiry, out  of  the  common  course,  concerning  the  Bacchanals 
and  their  nocturnal  orgies.  They  order  them  to  take  care 
that  the  informers,  ^butius  and  Fecenia,  might  suffer  no 
injury  on  that  account;  and  to  invite  other  informers  in  the 
matter,  by  offering  rewards.  They  ordered  that  the  officials 
in  those  rites,  whether  men  or  women,  should  be  sought  for, 
not  only  at  Rome,  but  also  throughout  all  the  market  towns 
and  places  of  assembly,  and  be  delivered  over  to  the  power  of 
the  consuls ;  and  also  that  proclamation  should  be  made  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  and  published  through  all  Italy,  that  "  no 
persons  initiated  in  the  Bacchanalian  rites  should  presume  to 
come  together  or  assemble  on  account  of  those  rites,  or  to 
perform  any  such  kind  of  worship;"  and  above  all,  that 
search  should  be  made  for  those  who  had  assembled  or  con- 
spired for  personal  abuse,  or  for  any  other  flagitious  practices. 
The  senate  passed  these  decrees.  The  consuls  directed  .the 
cnrule  SBdiles  to  make  strict  inquiry  after  all  the  priests  of 
those  mysteries,  and  to  keep  such  as  they  could  apprehend  in 
custody  until  their  trial ;  they  at  the  same  time  charged  the 
plebeian  sediles  to  take  care  that  no  religious  ceremonies 
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should  be  performed  in  private.  To  the  oapftal  tiiasmn 
the  task  was  assigned  to  post  watches  in  proper  places  of  tbe 
city,  and  to  use  vigilance  in  preventing  anj  meetings  bj  night 
In  order  likewise  to  guard  against  fires,  five  assistants  were 
joined  to  the  triumvirs,  so  that  each  might  have  the  charge 
of  the  buildings  in  his  own  separate  district,  on  this  side  the 
Tiber. 

15.  After  despatching  these  ofiicers  to  their  several  em- 
ployments, the  consuls  mounted  the  rostrum;  and,  haviotf 
summoned  an  assembly  of  the  people,  one  of  the  consoh^ 
when  he  had  finished  the  solemn  form  of  prayer  which  the 
magistrates  are  accustomed  to  pronounce  before  they  addrees 
the  people,  proceeded  thus :  **  Romans,  to  no  former  assembly 
was  this  solemn  supplication  to  the  gods  more  suitable  or 
even  more  necessary :  as  it  serves  to  remind  you,  that  these 
are  the  deities  whom  your  forefathers  pointed  out  as  die 
objects  of  your  worship,  veneration,  and  prayers:  and  not 
those  which  infatuated  men's  minds  with  cormpt  and  foreign 
modes  of  religion,  and  drove  them,  as  if  goaded  by  the  fuiies^ 
to  every  lust  and  every  vice.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what  I 
should  conceal,  or  how  far  I  ought  to  speak  out ;  for  I  dread 
lest,  if  I  leave  you  ignorant  of  any  particular,  I  should  give 
room  for  carelessness,  or  if  I  disclose  the  whole^  that  I  should 
too  much  awaken  your  fears.  Whatever  I  shall  say,  be  as- 
sured that  it  is  less  than  the  magnitude  and  atrooionsness  of 
the  affair  would  justify :  exertions  will  be  used  by  as  that  it 
may  be  sufficient  to  set  us  properly  on  our  guard.  That  the 
Bacchanalian  rites  have  subsisted  for  some  time  past  in  eveiy 
country  in  Italy,  and  are  at  present  performed  in  many  parts 
of  this  city  also,  I  am  sure  you  must  have  been  informed,  not 
only  by  report,  but  by  the  nightly  noises  and  horrid  yells  that 
resound  through  the  whole  city ;  but  still  you  are  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  that  business.  Part  of  you  think  it  is  some 
kind  of  worship  of  tbe  gods ;  others,  some  excusable  sport 
and  amusement,  and  that,  whatever  it  may  be,  it  concerns  but 
a  few.  As  regards  the  number,  if  I  tell  you  that  they  are 
many  thousands,  that  you  would  be  immediately  terrified  to 
excess  is  a  necessary  consequence ;  unless  I  further  acquaint 
you  who  and  what  sort  of  persons  they  are.  First,  then,  a  great 
part  of  them  are  women,  and  this  was  the  source  of  the  evil ; 
the  rest  are  males,  but  nearly  resembling  women ;  actors  and 
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pathics  in  the  vilest  lewdness ;  night  revellers,  driven  frantic 
bj  wine,  noise  of  instruments,  and  clamours.  The  conspiracy, 
as  jet,  has  no  strength ;  but  it  has  abundant  means  of  ac- 
quiring strength,  for  they  are  becoming  more  numerous  every 
day.  Your  ancestors  would  not  allow  that  you  should  ever 
assemble  casually,  without  some  good  reason ;  that  is,  either 
when  the  standard  was  erected  on  the  Janiculum,  and  the 
army  led  out  on  occasion  of  elections ;  or  when  the  tribunes 
proclaimed  a  meeting  of  the  commons,  or  some  of  the  magis- 
trates summoned  you  to  it.  And  they  judged  it  necessary, 
that  wherever  a  multitude  was,  there  should  be  a  lawful 
governor  of  that  multitude  present.  Of  what  kind  do  you 
suppose  are  the  meetings  of  these  people?  In  the  first 
place,  held  in  the  night,  and  in  the  next,  composed  pro- 
miscuously of  men  and  women.  If  you  knew  at  what  ages 
the  males  are  initiated,  you  would  feel  not  only  pity  but  also 
shame  for  them.  Romans,  can  you  think  youths  initiated, 
under  such  oaths  as  theirs,  are  fit  to  be  made  soldiers  ?  That 
anns  should  be  intrusted  with  wretches  brought  out  of  that 
temple  of  obscenity  ?  Shall  these,  contaminated  with  their 
own  foul  debaucheries  and  those  of  others,  be  champions  for 
the  chastity  of  your  wives  and  children  ? 

16.  "But  the  mischief  were  less,  if  they  were  only  effemi- 
nated by  their  practices ;  of  that  the  disgrace  would  chiefly 
affect  themselves ;  if  they  refrained  their  hands  from  outrage, 
and  their  thoughts  from  fraud.  But  never  was  there  in  the 
state  an  evil  of  so  great  magnitude,  or  one  that  extended  to 
so  many  persons  or  so  many  acts  of  wickedness.  Whatever 
deeds  of  villany  have,  during  late  years,  been  committed 
through  lust ;  whatever,  through  fraud ;  whatever,  through 
violence;  they  have  all,  be  assured,  proceeded  from  that 
association  alone.  They  have  not  yet  perpetrated  all  the 
crimes  for  which  they  combined.  The  impious  assembly  at 
present  confines  itself  to  outrages  on  private  citizens ;  because 
it  has  not  yet  acquired  force  sufficient  to  crush  the  common- 
wealth :  but  the  evil  increases  and  spreads  daily ;  it  is  already 
too  great  for  the  private  ranks  of  life  to  contain  it,  and  aims 
its  views  at  the  body  of  the  state.  Unless  you  take  timely 
precautions,  Romans,  their  nightly  assembly  may  become  as 
large  as  this,  held  in  open  day,  and  legally  summoned  by  a 
eiHisaL     Now  they  one  by  one  dread  you  collected  together 
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in  the  o^ftomblj;  presently,  when  yon  shall  have  aeptntol 
and  retinal  to  your  severul  dwellings,  in  town  and  conntiy, 
thoy  will  apTftin  come  together,  and  will  hold  a  consnltatioD 
on  the  means  of  their  own  safety,  and,  at  the  same  time^  of 
your  destruction.  Thus  united,  they  will  cauae  terror  to 
every  one  of  you.  Each  of  you,  therefore,  ought  to  pray  that 
his  kindred  may  have  behaved  with  wisdom  and  pradence; 
and  if  lust,  if  madness,  has  dragged  any  of  them  into  thtt 
abyss,  to  consider  such  a  person  as  the  relation  of  those  with 
whom  he  has  conspired  for  every  disgraceful  and  reckless  act, 
and  not  as  one  of  your  own.  I  am  not  secure^  lest  some^  even 
of  yourselves,  may  have  erred  through  mistake ;  for  nothing 
is  more  deceptive  in  appearance  than  false  religion.  When 
the  authority  of  the  gods  is  held  out  as  a  pretext  to  cover 
vice,  fear  enters  our  minds,  lest,  in  punishing  the  crimes  of 
men,  we  may  violate  some  divine  right  connected  therewitL 
Numberless  decisions  of  the  pontiffs,  decrees  of  the  senate^ 
and  even  answers  of  the  aruspices,  free  you  from  religiooB 
scruples  of  this  character.  How  often  in  the  ages  of  our 
fathers  was  it  given  in  charge  to  the  magistrates^  to  prohibit 
the  performance  of  any  foreign  religious  rites;  to  banish 
strolling  sacrificers  and  soothsayers  from  the  forum,  the  cir- 
cus, and  the  city ;  to  search  for,  and  bum,  books  of  divina- 
tion ;  and  to  abolish  every  mode  of  sacrificing  that  was  not 
conformable  to  the  Roman  practice !  For  they,  completelj 
versed  in  every  divine  and  human  law,  maintained,  thi^ 
nothing  tended  so  strongly  to  the  subversion  of  religion  as 
sacrifice,  when  we  offered  it  not  after  the  institutions  of  our 
forefathers,  but  after  foreign  customs.  Thus  much  I  thought 
necessary  to  mention  to  you  beforehand,  that  no  vain  scruple 
might  disturb  your  minds  when  you  should  see  us  demolish- 
ing the  places  resorted  to  by  the  Bacchanalians,  and  dis- 
persing their  impious  assemblies.  We  shall  do  all  these 
things  with  the  favour  and  approbation  of  the  gods ;  who^ 
because  they  were  indignant  that  their  divinity  was  dis- 
honoured by  those  people's  lusts  and  crimes,  have  drawn 
forth  their  proceedings  from  hidden  darkness  into  the  open 
light ;  and  who  have  directed  them  to  be  exposed,  not  that 
they  may  escape  with  impunity,  but  in  order  that  they  may 
be  punished  and  suppressed.  The  senate  have  committed  to 
me  and  my  colleague,  an  inquisition  extraordinary  concerning 
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that  affair.  What  is  requisite  to  be  done  by  ourselves,  in 
person,  we  will  do  with  energy.  The  charge  of  posting 
watches  through  the  city,  during  the  night,  we  have  com- 
mitted to  the  inferior  magistrates ;  and,  for  your  parts,  it  is 
incumbent  on  you  to  execute  vigorously  whatever  duties  are 
assigned  you,  and  in  the  several  places  where  each  will  be 
placed,  to  perform  whatever  orders  you  shall  receive,  and  to 
use  your  best  endeavours  that  no  danger  or  tumult  may  arise 
from  the  treachery  of  the  party  involved  in  the  guilt." 

17.  They  then  ordered  the  decrees  of  the  senate  to  be  read, 
and  published  a  reward  for  any  discoverer  who  should  bring 
any  of  the  guilty  before  them,  or  give  information  against 
any  of  the  absent,  adding,  that  *'  if  any  person  accused  should 
fly,  they  would  limit  a  certain  day  upon  which,  if  he  did  not 
answer  when  summoned,  he  would  be  condemned  in  his 
absence ;  and  if  any  one  should  be  charged  who  was  out  of 
Italy,  they  would  allow  him  a  longer  time,  if  he  should  wish 
to  come  and  make  his  defence."  They  then  issued  an  edict, 
that  "  no  person  whatever  should  presume  to  buy  or  sell  any 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  leaving  the  country ;  or  to  receive 
or  conceal,  or  by  any  means  aid  the  fugitives."  On  the 
assembly  being  dismissed,  great  terror  spread  throughout 
the  city ;  nor  was  it  confined  merely  within  the  walls,  or  to 
the  Roman  territory,  for  every  where  throughout  the  whole 
of  Italy  alarm  began  to  be  felt,  when  the  letters  from  the 
gaest-friends  were  received,  concerning  the  decree  of  the 
senate,  and  what  passed  in  the  assembly,  and  the  edict  of  the 
consuls.  During  the  night,  which  succeeded  the  day  in 
which  the  affair  was  made  public,  great  numbers,  attempting 
to  fly,  were  seized,  and  brought  back  by  the  triumvirs,  who 
bad  posted  guards  at  all  the  gates;  and  informations  were 
lodged  against  many,  some  of  whom,  both  men  and  women, 
put  themselves  to  death.  Above  seven  thousand  men  and 
women  are  said  to  have  taken  the  oath  of  the  association. 
But  it  appeared  that  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy  were  the 
two  Catinii,  Marcus  and  Caius,  Eoman  plebeians ;  Lucius 
Opiturnius,  a  Faliscian ;  and  Minius  Cerrinius,  a  Campanian : 
that  from  these  proceeded  all  their  criminal  practices,  and 
that  these  were  the  chief  priests  and  founders  of  the, sect. 
CSare.was  taken  that  they  should  be  apprehended  as  soon  as 
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possible.     They  were  brought  before  the  consnlfl^  and,  ooe- 
fessing  their  guilt,  caused  no  delay  to  the  ends  of  justice. 

18.  But  so  great  were  the  numbers  that  fled  from  the  dtj, 
that  because  the  lawsuits  and  property  of  many  persons  were 
going  to  ruin,  the  praetors,  Titus  Msenius  and  Marcoi 
Licinius,  were  obliged,  under  the  direction  of  the  senate^  to 
adjourn  their  courts  for  thirty  days,  until  the  inquiries  should 
be  finished  by  the  consuls.  The  same  deserted  state  of  tiw 
law-courts,  since  the  persons,  against  whom  chai^ges  were 
brought,  did  not  appear  to  answer,  nor  could  be  found  in 
Rome,  necessitated  the  consuls  to  make  a  circuit  of  tbe 
country  towns,  and  there  to  make  their  inquisitions  and  hold 
the  trials.  Those  who,  as  it  appeared,  had  been  only  initi- 
ated, and  had  made  after  the  priest,  and  in  the  most  soleinii 
form,  the  prescribed  imprecations,  in  which  the  accursed  con- 
spiracy for  the  perpetration  of  every  crime  and  last  waa 
contained,  but  who  had  not  themselves  committed,  or  com- 
pelled others  to  commit,  any  of  those  acts  to  which  thejwere 
bound  by  the  oath, — all  such  they  left  in  prison.  But  those 
who  had  forcibly  committed  personal  defilements  or  murders, 
or  were  stained  with  the  guilt  of  false  evidence,  counterfeit 
seals,  forged  wills,  or  other  frauds,  all  these  they  punished 
with  death.  A  greater  number  were  executed  than  thrown 
into  prison ;  indeed,  the  multitude  of  men  and  women  who 
suffered  in  both  ways,  was  very  considerable.  The  consols 
delivered  the  women,  who  were  condemned,  to  their  relation^ 
or  to  those  under  whose  guardianship  they  were,  that  thef 
might  inflict  the  punishment  in  private ;  but  if  there  did  nit 
appear  any  proper  person  of  the  kind  to  execute  the  sentence, 
the  punishment  was  inflicted  in  public.  A  charge  was  then 
given  to  demolish  all  the  places  where  the  Bacchanalians  had 
held  their  meetings  ;  first,  in  Rome,  and  then  throughout  all 
Italy  ;  excepting  those  wherein  should  be  found  some  ancient 
altar,  or  consecrated  statue.  With  regard  to  the  future^  the 
senate  passed  a  decree,  **  that  no  Bacchanalian  rites  should 
be  celebrated  in  Rome  or  in  Italy :"  and  ordering  tliat,  ''in 
case  any  person  should  believe  some  such  kind  of  wcnrship 
incumbent  on  him,  and  necessary  ;  and  that  he  could  noi 
without  ofience  to  religion,  and  incurring  guilt,  omit  it^  he 
should  represent  this  to  the  city  praetor,  and  the  pnetot 
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sliould  lay  the  business  before  the  senate.  If  permission 
were  granted  by  the  senate,  when  not  less  than  one  hundred 
members  were  present,  then  he  might  perform  those  rites, 
provided  that  no  more  than  five  persons  should  be  present  at 
the  sacrifice,  and  that  they  should  have  no  common  stock  of 
money,  nor  any  president  of  the  ceremonies,  nor  priest." 

19.  Another  decree  connected  with  this  was  then  made, 
on  a  motion  of  the  consul,  Quintus  Marcius,  that  "  the  busi- 
ness respecting  the  persons  who  had  served  the  consuls  as 
informers  should  be  proposed  to  the  senate  in  its  original 
form,  when  Spurius  Postumius  should  have  finished  his 
inquiries,  and  returned  to  Rome."  They  voted  that  Minius 
Cerrinius,  the  Campanian,  should  be  sent  to  Ardea,  to  be 
kept  in  custody  there ;  and  that  a  caution  should  be  given  to 
the  magistrates  of  that  city,  to  guard  him  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  so  as  to  prevent  not  only  his  escaping,  but  his 
having  an  opportunity  of  committing  suicide.  Spurius  Pos- 
tumius some  time  after  came  to  Rome,  and  on  his  proposing 
the  question,  concerning  the  reward  to  be  given  to  Publius 
^butius  and  Hispala  Fecenia,  because  the  Bacchanalian 
ceremonies  were  discovered  by  their  exertions,  the  senate 
passed  a  vote,  that  ^*  the  city  quaestors  should  give  to  each  of 
them,  out  of  the  public  treasury,  one  hundred  thousand  asses  ;^ 
.  and  that  the  consuls  should  desire  the  plebeian  tribunes  to 
propose  to  the  commons  as  soon  as  convenient,  that  the  cam- 
paigns of  Publius  ^butius  should  be  considered  as  served, 
that  he  should  not  become  a  soldier  against  his  wishes,  nor 
should  any  censor  assign  him  a  horse ^  at  the  public  charge." 
They  voted  also,  that  "Hispala  Fecenia  should  enjoy  the 
privileges  of  alienating  her  property  by  gift  or  deed  ;  of 
marrying  out  of  her  rank,  and  of  choosing  a  guardian,  as  if  a 
husband  had  conferred  them  by  will ;  that  she  should  be  at 
liberty  to  wed  a  man  of  honourable  birth,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  disgrace  or  ignominy  to  him  who  should  marry 
her;  and  that  the  consuls  and  praetors  then  in  office,  and 
their  successors,  should  take  care  that  no  injury  should  be 

>  322Z.  18».  4d. 
'  Those  to  whom  the  censor  assigned  a  horse,  were  bound  to  serve. 
But  as  liberty  was  granted  to  ^butius  to  serve  or  not,  as  he  chose,  it 
became  necessary  that  the  censor  should  be  thus  restrained,  by  a  vote  of 
the  senate,  from  assigning  him  a  horse;  otherwise,  if  one  had  beec 
■Mtigned  him,  whether  wilUng  or  not,  he  must  have  served. 
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offered  to  that  woman,  and  that  she  might  live  in  safetj. 
Tliat  the  senate  wished,  and  thought  proper,  that  all  these 
things  should  be  so  ordered." — AH  these  particulars  were  pro- 
posed to  the  commons,  and  executed,  according  to  the  vote  of 
the  senate ;  and  full  permission  was  given  to  the  consuls  to 
determine  respecting  the  impunity  and  rewards  of  the  other 
informers. 

20.  Quint  us  Marcius,  having  completed  the  inquiries  in  his 
district,  prepared  at  length  to  proceed  into  the  province  of 
Liguria,  for  the  service  of  which  he  received  a  supply  of  three 
thousand  Roman  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  horsey  with 
five  thousand  Latin  foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  The  same 
province,  and  the  same  numbers  of  horse  and  foot,  had  been 
voted  to  his  colleague,  and  they  received  the  armies  which, 
during  the  preceding  year,  the  consuls,  Caius  Flaminius  and 
Marcus  JEmilius,  had  commanded.  They  were  also  ordered, 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  raise  two  new  legions^  and  they 
demanded  from  the  allies  and  Latins  twenty  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  three  hundred  horse  ;  besides,  they  levied 
three  thousand  Roman  foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  It  was 
resolved  that  all  this  army,  except  the  legions,  should  be  led 
to  reinforce  the  army  in  Spain.  The  consuls,  therefore,  while 
they  themselves  were  engaged  in  the  inquisitions,  appointed 
Titus  Majnius  to  hold  the  levy.  When  the  trials  were 
finished,  Quint  us  Marcius  first  marched  against  the  Apaan 
Ligurians.  While  he  pursued  these  into  very  remote  fast- 
nesses, which  had  always  served  them  as  lurking-places  and 
receptacles,  he  was  surrounded  in  a  disadvantageous  position, 
a  narrow  defile  which  the  enemy  had  previously  seized.  Here 
four  thousand  soldiers  fell,  and  three  standards  of  the  second 
legion,  with  eleven  ensigns  of  the  Latin  allies,  were  taken ; 
abundance  of  arms  were  likewise  lost,  which  were  thrown 
away  by  the  men  in  every  direction,  because  they  impeded 
their  flight  through  the  woody  paths.  The  Ligurians  ceased 
to  pursue,  sooner  than  the  Romans  to  fly.  As  soon  as  the 
consul  had  effected  his  escape  out  of  the  enemy's  territories, 
he  disbanded  the  troops,  in  the  country  of  their  friends,  in 
order  that  the  greatness  of  the  loss  sustained  might  not 
appear.  But  he  could  not  obliterate  all  memorial  of  his  mis- 
conduct ;  for  the  pass,  from  which  the  Ligurians  put  him  to 
flight,  has  been  called  the  Marcian  pass. 
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21.  A  little  before  this  intelligence  from  tlie  war  in  Liguria 
vras  made  public,  a  letter  from  Spain  was  read  to  them,  which 
brought  joy  mingled  with  grief.  Caius  Atinius,  who,  two 
years  before,  had  gone  to  that  province  in  quality  of  praetor, 
fought  in  the  territory  of  Asta  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
Xiusitanians.  About  six  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed, 
the  rest  routed,  driven  from  the  field,  and  their  camp  taken. 
He  then  led  his  legions  to  attack  the  town  of  Asta,  which  he 
took  with  little  more  trouble  than  he  met  at  the  camp ;  but, 
having  been  wounded  whilst  he  was  approaching  the  walls 
too  incautiously,  he  died  in  a  few  days  from  the  effects  of  the 
wound.  When  the  letter  was  read,  acquainting  them  with 
the  propraetor's  death,  the  senate  voted,  that  a  courier  should 
be  seht  to  overtake  the  praetor,  Caius  Calpurnius,  at  the  port 
of  Luna,  and  inform  him,  that  the  senate  thought  proper  that 
he  should  hasten  his  journey  lest  the  province  should  be  with- 
out a  governor.  The  person  who  was  sent  reached  Luna  on 
the  fourth  day,  but  Calpurnius  had  set  out  some  days  before. 
In  Hither  Spain,  Lucius  Manlius  Acidinus,  who  had  come  in- 
to that  province  at  the  same  time  when  Caius  Atinius  came 
into  his,  fought  a  battle  with  the  Celtiberians.  They  quitted 
the  field,  the  victory  being  undecided  with  the  exception  of 
this,  that  the  Celtiberians  removed  their  camp  from  that  quar- 
ter on  the  following  night:  permission  was  thus  afforded  to  the 
Romans  to  bury  their  dead,  and  -collect  the  spoils.  In  a  few 
days  after,  the  Celtiberians,  having  gathered  a  .large  army, 
attacked  the  Romans,  near  the  town  of  Calaguris.  Nothing  is 
recorded  respecting  the  cause  that  rendered  them  weaker  after 
their  numbers  were  increased,  but  they  were  defeated  in  the 
battle ;  twelve  thousand  of  their  men  were  killed,  more  than 
two  thousand  taken,  and  the  Eoman  army  got  possession  of 
their  camp,  and  had  not  a  successor,  by  his  arrival,  checked 
the  career  of  the  conqueror,  the  Celtiberians  would  have  been 
completely  subdued.  Both  the  new  praetors  drew  off  their 
armies  into  winter  quarters. 

22.  During  the  time  in  which  this  intelligence  was  an- 
nounced from  Spain,  the  games  called  Taurilia  *  were  cele- 
brated, during  two  days,  on  a  religious  account.     Then  Marcus 

*  Games  in  honour  of  the  infernal  deities,  instituted  in  the  reign  of 
Tarquin  the  Proud,  on  occasion  of  a  malignant  disorder  that  had  attacked 
pregnant  women.    Black  bulls  were  sacrificed,  whence  the  name 
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Fulvius  exhibited  games,  which  he  had  vowed  in  the  JStolian 
war,  and  which  lasted  ten  days.  Many  artists,  out  of  respect 
to  him,  came  from  Greece  on  the  occasion ;  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  the  Romans  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  contests 
of  wrestlers ;  they  were  also  presented  with  a  hunt  of  lions 
and  panthers ;  the  games  were  celebrated  with  almost  the 
variety  and  abundance  of  the  present  age.  The  nine  days' 
solemnity  succeeded,  because  showers  of  stones  had  fallen,  for 
three  days,  in  Ficenimi ;  and  fires  from  heaven  were  said  to 
have  arisen  in  various  places,  and  singed  the  clothes  of  many 
persons  by  slight  flashes.  By  order  of  the  pontiffs,  a  suppli- 
cation, of  one  day's  continuance,  was  added  because  the  temple 
of  Ops,  in  the  Capitol,  was  struck  by  lightning.  The  consuls 
sacrificed  victims  of  the  larger  kinds,  and  purified  the  city. 
At  the  same  time,  an  account  was  brought  from  Umbria,  oft 
hermaphrodite,  twelve  years  old,  being  found  there.  The 
consuls  wishing  to  get  rid  of  the  prodigy,  as  it  was  a  feaiful 
omen,  ordered  that  it  should  be  removed  instantly  out  of  the 
Roman  territory,  and  put  to  death.  During  this  year,  a  body 
of  Transalpine  Gauls  came  into  Venetia,  without  committing 
depredation  or  hostility,  and  pitched  on  a  spot  for  building  a 
town,  not  far  from  that  where  Aquileia  now  stands.  Am- 
bassadors were  sent  from  Rome,  over  the  Alps,  on  this  busi- 
ness, and  to  them  an  answer  was  given  that ''  they  had  not 
emigrated  by  the  authority  of  their  state,  nor  did  their  coun- 
trymen know  what  they  were  doing  in  Italy."  About  this 
time  Lucius  Scipio  celebrated  games,  which  he  said  he  had 
vowed  during  the  war  with  Antiochus ;  they  lasted  ten  days, 
and  the  money  was  contributed  for  the  purpose  by  the  kings 
and  states  of  Asia.  Valerius  Antias  asserts,  that,  aflter  his 
condemnation,  and  the  sale  of  his  effects,  he  was  sent  as  am- 
bassador into  Asia,  to  adjust  disputes  between  the  kings  An- 
tiochus and  Eumenes ;  that  there  the  money  was  contributed 
for  him,  and  actors  collected  through  Asia :  and  that  after  his 
embassy,  the  subject  of  those  games  (of  which  he  had  made 
no  mention  after  the  war,  in  which  he  asserted  that  they  had 
been  vowed)  was  at  length  introduced  in  the  senate-house. 

23.  As  the  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  conclusion,  Quintos 
Marcius,  then  abroad,  was  soon  to  go  out  of  office.  Spurius 
Postumius,  after  having  conducted  the  inquisitions  with  the 
utmost  care  and  propriety,  held  the  elections.     Appius  Clan- 
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dins  Pttlcher  and  Marcus  Sempronius  Tuditanus  were  chosen 
consuls.  Next  day,  Pnblius  Cornelius  Cethegus,  Aulus  Fos- 
tumius  Albinus,  Caius  Afranius  Stellio,  Caius  Atilius  Serra- 
nufl,  Lucius  Postumius  Tempsanus,  and  Marcus  Claudius  Mar- 
oellus  were  elected  praetors.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
because  the  consul  Spurius  Postumius  reported  that  in  travel- 
ling along  the  coasts  of  Italy,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  inquisitions,  he  had  found  two  colonies  deserted,  Si- 
pontum  on  the  upper  sea,  and  Buxentum  on  the  lower ;  in 
pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Lucius  Scribonus  Libo, 
Ifarcus  Tuccius,  and  Cneius  Bebius  Tamphilus,  were  ap- 
pointed commissioners  for  conducting  colonies  thither,  by 
Titus  Mffinius,  city  praetor.  The  war  with  king  Perseus  and 
the  Macedonians,  which  was  impending,  has  not  derived  its 
origin  from  what  most  persons  imagine,  nor  from  Perseus 
himself.  The  preliminary  steps  were  taken  by  Philip,  and, 
if  he  had  lived  some  time  longer,  he  would  himself  have  car- 
ried on  that  war.  When  the  conditions  of  peace  were  imposed 
on  him,  when  he  was  vanquished,  one  particular  chagrined 
him  more  than  all  the  rest ;  this  was  because  the  liberty  of 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  such  of  the  Macedonians  as  had 
revolted  from  him  in  the  course  of  the  war,  was  taken  from 
him  by  the  senate ;  although,  because  Quintius  had  left  that 
point  undetermined,  when  he  was  adjusting  the  articles  of  pa- 
cification, he  had  not  despaired  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it. 
Afterwards,  on  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae,  the  ar- 
mies being  separated  at  the  time  when  the  consul  Acilius  car- 
ried oa  the  siege  of  Heraclea,  and  Philip  besieged  Lamia,  be- 
cause he  was  ordered  to  retire  from  the  walls  of  Lamia,  as  soon 
as  Heraclea  was  taken,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, he  was  grievously  offended  with  this  circumstance.  The 
consul,  indeed,  in  some  measure,  soothed  his  resentment ;  for, 
when  he  was  hastening  to  Naupactum,  where  the  iBtolians  had 
re-assembled  after  their  flight,  he  gave  Philip  permission  to 
make  war  on  Amynander  and  Athamania ;  and  to  annex  to  his 
dominions  the  cities  which  the  JStolians  had  taken  from  the 
Thessalians.  Without  much  difficulty,  he  expelled  Amynan- 
der from  Athamania,  and  got  possession  of  several  cities.  He 
also  reduced  under  his  dominion  the  city  of  Demetrias,  a 
place  of  great  strength,  and  convenient  in  every  respect ;  with 
the  whole  of  the  iA^bgnesian  state.    Afterwards,  finding  that 
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ffoveral  cities  in  Thrace,  through  an  abuse  of  the  liberty  irindi 
they  had  Utely  acquired,  and  to  which  thej  had  not  been  w- 
ciistoincd,  were  distracted  by  dissensions  among  their  les£iig 
men,  he,  by  uniting  himself  to  the  parties  that  were  worsted  is 
their  disputes  with  their  countrymen,  made  himself  master  of 
them  nil. 

24.  By  these  means  the  king's  wrath  against  the  Bommi 
was  apiH'tised  for  the  present ;  but  he  never  abandoned  the 
project  of  collecting  such  a  force  during  peace,  as  would  ensUe 
Iiim  to  maintain  a  war,  whenever  the  fortunate  occasion  shoold 
Im)  offered.  lie  augmented  the  revenues  of  his  kingdom,  not 
only  out  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  and  the  port  duties^  hot 
also  he  worked  the  mines,  both  the  old  ones  which  had  been ' 
neglected,  and  new  ones  which  he  opened  in  many  plaeo^ 
Then,  (in  order  to  restore  the  former  degree  of  populatioD^ 
which  had  been  diminished  by  the  calamities  or  war,)  lie 
not  only  caused  an  increase  in  the  offspring  of  that  gener 
ation,  by  compelling  every  one  to  marry  and  rear  chfldren, 
but  he  transplanted  a  great  multitude  of  Thradans  uto 
Macedonia,  and,  during  a  long  suspension  of  arms,  he  em* 
ployed  the  utmost  assiduity  in  augmenting,  by  every  possibk 
means,  the  strength  of  his  kingdom.  Causes  afterward  oe- 
curred,  which  served  to  revive  his  animosity  against  tiie 
Romans.  Complaints  made  by  the  Thessalians  and  Periha* 
bians,  of  his  holding  possession  of  their  towns,  and,  by  ambts- 
sadors  from  king  Eumenes,  of  his  having  forcibly  seised  tiie 
cities  of  Thrace,  and  transplanted  great  numbers  of  their  peo- 
ple into  Macedonia,  had  been  received  in  such  a  manner  ts 
plainly  evinced  that  they  were  not  thought  unworthy  of  tt^ 
tention.  What  made  the  greatest  impression  on  the  senate^ 
was,  their  having  been  informed,  that  Philip  aimed  at  tiie 
possession  of  iEnus  and  Maronea ;  as  to  the  lliessalians,  thejf 
regarded  them  less.  Ambassadors  came,  likewise,  from  the 
Athamanians,  complaining  not  of  the  loss  of  a  paot  of  their 
territory,  nor  of  encroachment  on  their  frontier, — ^but  that  lU 
Athamania  had  been  brought  under  the  dominion  and  juiie- 
diction  of  the  king.  Exiles  from  Maronea  also  appeared,  who 
had  been  expelled  by  the  king's  troops,  for  having  supported 
the  cause  of  liberty  ;  who  reported,  that  not  only  "NLunmeUt 
but  JEnus  too,  was  held  in  subjection  by  him.  Ainbassadon 
came  from  Philip  to  defend  his  conduct,  who  asserted,  thit, 
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nothing  had  been  done  without  permission  from  the  Roman 
commanders.  Tliat  "  the  states  of  the  Thessalians,  Perrhae- 
blans,  and  Magnesians,  and  the  nation  of  the  Athamanians, 
with  Amjnander,  had  all  been  engaged  in  the  same  cause 
with  the  ^tolians.  That  after  the  expulsion  of  king  An- 
tiochus,  the  consul,  being  himself  busy  in  reducing  the  towns 
of  ^tolia,  had  named  Philip  to  subdue  those  states,  and  they 
remained  subject  to  him  in  consequence  of  their  being  con- 
qaered  by  his  arms.*'  The  senate,  too,  that  they  might  not 
make  any  decision  concerning  the. king  in  his  absence,  sent 
Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus,  Marcus  Baebius  Tamphilus,  and 
Tiberius  Sempronius,  ambassadors  to  adjust  those  disputes. 
Previous  to  their  arrival,  a  convention  of  all  those  states 
who  had  disputes  with  the  king,  was  summoned  to  meet  at 
Tempe  in  Thessaly. 

25.  When  all  were  seated  there,  (the  Roman  ambassadors 
in  the  character  of  arbitrators,  the  Thessalians,  Perrhaebians, 
and  Athamanians  professedly  as  accusers,  and  Philip  as  de- 
fendant, to  hear  the  accusations  brought  against  him,)  those 
who  were  the  heads  of  the  embassies,  according  to  their 
several  tempers,  their  favour,  or  their  hatred  towards  the 
king,  spoke,  some  with  acrimony,  others  with  mildness. 
Fhilippopolis,  Trica,  Phaloria,  Eurymenae,  and  the  other 
towns  in  their  neighbourhood,  became  the  subject  of  dispute. 
The  point  in  controversy  was,  whether  these  towns  were  the 
property  of  the  Thessalians,  when  they  were  forcibly  taken 
firom  them,  and  held  by  the  ^tollans,  (for  from  these  it  was 
acknowledged  that  Philip  had  received  them,)  or  whether 
they  were  originally  belonging  to  the  ^tolians:  Acilius 
having  granted  them  to  the  king,  on  the  condition  that  '*  they 
had  been  the  property  of  the  JEtolians;  and  if  they  had 
aided  with  the  ^tolians  of  their  own  free  will,  and  not  com- 
pelled by  violence  and  arms."  The  question  in  regard  to  the 
towns  of  the  Perrhaebians  and  Magnesians  turned  on  the 
same  points;  for  the  ^tolians,  by  holding  possession  of 
them  occasionally,  had  confused  the  rights  of  all.  To  these 
particulars,  which  were  matter  of  discussion,  the  complaints 
of  the  Thessalians  were  added,  that  "  if  these  towns  were  now 
restored  to  them,  they  would  come  into  their  hands  in  a  state 
of  desolation,  and  depopulated ;  for  besides  the  loss  of  inhabit- 
ants through  the  casualties  of  war,  Philip  had  carried  away 
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five  hundred  of  their  jonng  men   of  the   ftret  nmk  into 
Macedonia,  and  abused  their  labour  bj  employing  tbem  in 
servile  oflices ;  and  hod  taken  pains  to  render  useless  whaterer 
he  should  l>e  compelled  to  restore  to  the  Thessalians.    That 
Thebes  in  Phthiotis  was  the  only  sea-port  thejr  had,  which 
formerly  produced  much  profit  and  advantage  to  the  inhaNt- 
ants  of  Thessaly ;  but  that  Philip,  having  collected  there  i 
number  of  ships  of  burthen,  made  them  steer  their  ooarse 
past  Thebes  to  Dcmctrias,  and  turned  thither  the  whole  com* 
merce  by  sea.    That  he  did  not  now  scruple  to  ofier  videDce^ 
even  to  ambassadors,  who,  by  the  law  of  nations^  are  every 
where  held  inviolable,  but  had  laid  an  ambush  for  theirs  who 
were  going  to  Titus  Quintius,  that  the  Thessalians  were  in  oon* 
sequence  seized  with  such  dread,  that  not  one  of  them,  even  in 
their  own  states,  or  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  natioD, 
ventured  to  open  his  lips.     For  the  Romans,  the  defenders  dt 
their  liberty,  were  far  distant ;  and  a  severe  master  dose  at 
their  side,  debarring  them  from  using  the  kindness  of  the 
Romans.     If  speech  were  not  free,  what  else  could  be  said  to 
be  so :  at  present,  through  confidence  in  the  protection  of  the 
ambassadors,  they  uttered  their  groans  rather  than  words; 
but,  unless  the  Romans  would  iBke  some  precautions  that 
both  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  bordering  on  Macedonia  and  the 
arrogance  of  Philip  should  be  abated,  his  having  been  con- 
quered, and  their  being  set  at  liberty,  would  prove  ntterif 
fruitless.     Like  a  restive,  unmanageable  horse,  he  required 
to  be  checked  with  a  strong  bridle."     These  bitter  expres- 
sions were  used  by  the  last  speakers  among  them;   those 
who  spoke  before  having  endeavoured  by  mildness  to  mitigate 
his  resentment ;  requesting  of  him  *'  that  he  should  pardon 
persons  pleading  in  defence  of  their  liberty ;  that  he  shonld, 
laying  aside  the   harshness  of  a  master,  generaUy  display 
himself  an  ally  and  friend ;  that  he  should  imitate  the  B<XDan 
people,  who  wished  to  unite  their  allies  to  them  by  the  ties  of 
afiection,  rather  than  of  fear."     When  the  Thessalians  had 
finished,   the  Perrhaebians  pleaded  that  Gonnocondylos^  to 
which  Philip  had  given  the  name  of  Olympias,  belonged  to 
Perrhsebia,  and  ought  to  be  restored  to  them ;  and  the  same 
demand  was  made  with  respect  to  Maloea,  and  Elricinium. 
The  Athamanians  claimed  a  restoration  of  liberty,  and  the 
forts  Athenaeus  and  Poetneus. 
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26.  Philip  began  his  discourse  also  with  complaints,  that 
he  might  maintain  the  appearance  of  an  accuser  rather  than 
of  a  defendant.  He  complained  that  '^  the  Thessalians  had 
taken  by  force  of  arms,  Menelais  in  Dolopia,  a  town  belonging 
to  his  dominions ;  likewise,  Petra  in  Pieria  was  taken  by  the 
same  Thessalians  and  the  PerrhsBbians ;  that  they  had  reduced 
under  their  government  Xyniae,  which  unquestionably  be- 
longed to  JEtolia;  and  that  Parachelois,  which  was  under 
Athamania,  was,  without  any  just  claim,  subjected  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Thessalians.  As  to  the  charges  brought 
against  him,  concerning  an  ambush  laid  for  ambassadors,  and 
of  sea-ports  being  frequented  or  deserted,  the  one  was  quite 
ridiculous,  (as  if  he  were  to  account  for  what  harbours  mer- 
chants or  sailors  should  frequent,)  and  the  other  the  constant 
tenor  of  his  conduct  rejected  with  scorn.  During  a  number 
of  years,  ambassadors  had  never  ceased  carrying  complaints 
against  him,  sometimes  to  the  Roman  generals,  at  others  to 
Bome  to  the  senate.  Which  of  them  had  ever  been  injured, 
even  in  words  ?  They  said,  indeed,  that  an  ambush  was  once 
laid  for  some  who  were  going  to  Quintius,  but  they  are  silent 
in  regard  to  consequences.  Such  were  the  accusations  of  men 
searching  for  false  imputations,  because  they  had  no  truth  on 
their  side."  He  said,  that  "  the  Thessalians,  insolently  and 
wantonly,  abused  the  indulgence  of  the  Roman  people,  too 
greedily  drinking,  as  it  were,  strong  draughts  of  liberty  after 
a  long  thirst;  and  thus,  in  the  manner  of  slaves  lately  set 
free,  made  trial  of  their  voices  and  tongues,  and  piided  them- 
selves in  invectives  and  railings  against  their  masters."  Then, 
hurried  on  by  passion,  he  added,  that  "  his  sun  had  not  set 
jet;"  which  expression,  not  only  the  Thessalians,  but  the 
Bomans  fdso,  took  as  a  menace  to  themselves ;  and  when  a 
murmur  of  displeasure  followed  his  words,  and  was  at  length 
hushed,  he  replied  to  the  ambassadors  of  the  Perrhsebians  and 
Atbamanians,  '*  that  the  cases  of  the  cities  of  which  they  had 
spoken  were  the  same.  The  consul  Acilius  and  the  Romans 
gave  them  to  him,  when  they  were  the  property  of  enemies. 
If  the  donors  chose  to  resume  what  they  had  given,  he  knew 
he  must  submit,  but  in  that  case  they  would,  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  inconstant  and  unprofitable  allies,  do  injury  to  a 
more  useful  and  more  faithful  friend.  For  no  favour  pro- 
duced less  permanent  gratitude  than  the  gift  of  liberty 
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rii]MH*itil]y  anion;;  pt*ople  who  were  readj  to  oormpt  it  hj 
wuv^  it  limiiy."  After  examining  the  merits  of  the  ctnse, 
the  iinihnssiuiors  pnmounced  their  judgment,  that  "theMaoe* 
tlt»niiin  pirrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  cities  in 
question,  iind  thiit  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia  should  bo 
]iniit(*d  liy  its  nnoiont  boundaries.  That  with  regard  to  the 
injuri(*s  wliirh  Imth  parties  complained  of  being  done  to  them, 
it  would  Im'  rtMiuisitc  to  institute  some  compact  for  the  attain- 
ment of  justice,  in  onler  to  decide  the  controrersies  between 
tlioKi*  states  II nd  tlio  Maoeilonians." 

'J7.  'rh««  kin;;  UMug  grievously  offended,  the  ambassadon 
pr(M*ee(U>d  tlienoe  to  Thessalonica,  to  give  a  hearing  to  the 
iMisiiiesM  eoni'erning  the  cities  of  Thrace.  Here  the  ambas- 
Hudtirs  of  Kunioncs  said,  that  "if  the  Romans  wished  thit 
A\,mM  and  Muronea  should  be  independent^  the  king  ftlt 
lisliunHMl  to  Miy  more,  than  to  recommend  it  to  them  to  leave 
thos(»  iMMiplu  frtH)  in  fact,  and  not  in  words;  nor  to  suffer 
their  kindness  to  bo  intercepted  by  another.  But  if  they  had 
not  HO  niueh  concern  for  the  states  situated  in  Thrace^  it  was 
nnieli  mom  reasonable  that  Eumcnes  should  possess,  as  the 
rewards  of  war,  tlie  places  which  had  been  under  the  domi- 
nion of  Anti(K*hus,  than  Philip ;  and  that,  either  on  account 
of  his  father  Attalus*s  deserts  in  the  war,  waged  bj  the 
Uonuiu  |MH)plo  against  Philip  himself,  or  on  account  of  Ui 
own,  because  ho  had  shared  all  the  toils  and  dangers  on  land 
and  sea,  during  the  war  with  Antiochus.  Besides^  be  had  the 
pn^viouM  judgment  of  the  ten  ambassadors  to  that  purpose; 
who,  wlu^n  tliey  granted  the  Chersonesus  and  Lysimachia, 
Hundy  yielded  at  the  same  time  ^nus  and  Maronea ;  which, 
(;v<*n  from  the  proximity  of  situation,  were  but  a  sort  of 
appendage  to  the  larger  gift.  For,  as  to  Philip^  by  what 
merits  towards  the  Roman  people,  or  what  right  of  dominion, 
had  he  put  garrisons  into  those  places,  which  were  at  eo 
great  a  distance  from  the  borders  of  JVlacedonia  ?  They  then 
desired  that  the  Romans  would  order  the  Maronites  to  be 
called,  from  whom  they  would  receive  more  positive  inform- 
ation of  the  condition  of  those  cities."  The  Maronite  am- 
bassadors being  called  in,  declared,  that  **  not  in  one  spot  of 
the  city,  as  in  other  garrisoned  towns,  but  in  every  quarter  of 
it,  there  was  a  party  of  the  king's  troops,  and  that  Maronea 
was  full  of  Macedonians;   in  consequence  of  which,  the 
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fiivourites  of  the  king  domineered  over  the  rest ;  they  alone 
had  liberty  of  speaking,  either  in  the  senate  or  assemblies  of 
the  people.  All  posts  of  eminence  they  assumed  to  them- 
BelveSy  or  conferred  on  whom  they  thought  proper.  That  the 
most  deserving  persons,  who  had  a  regard  for  liberty  and  for 
tiie  laws,  were  either  expelled  their  country,  and  in  exile,  or 
remained  in  silence,  dishonoured  and  subjected  to  men  of  the 
worst  description."  They  added  also  a  few  words  respecting 
their  right  to  the  frontier  places,  affirming,  that  ''  Quintus 
Fabius  Labeo,  when  he  was  in  that  country,  had  fixed  as  a 
boundary  line  to  Philip,  the  old  royal  road  leading  to  Faro- 
Tcda,  in  Thrace,  which  in  no  place  leads  towards  the  sea ;  and 
that  Philip  afterwards  drew  a  new  one  in  another  direction, 
in  order  to  include  the  cities  and  lands  of  the  Maronites." 

28.  Philip,  in  his  reply  to  these  charges,  took  quite  another 
coarse  than  when  lately  answering  the  Tbessalians  and  Per- 
rhsBbians,  and  said : — "  My  dispute  is  not  now  with  the  Maron- 
iteSy  or  with  Eumenes,  but  with  you  yourselves,  Romans,  from 
whom  I  have  long  ago  seen  that  I  can  obtain  no  justice.  The 
cities  of  Macedonia,  which  had  revolted  from  me  during  a  sus- 
penmon  of  arms,  I  thought  should  in  justice  be  restored  to  me ; 
not  that  they  would  have  made  any  great  accession  to  my  do* 
minions,  because  the  towns  are  small  in  themselves,  and  be- 
sides, are  situated  on  the  extremities  of  the  frontiers ;  but 
becaase  the  example  was  of  great  consequence  towards  retain- 
ing the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  in  their  allegiance.  This 
was  refused  me.  In  the  JBtolian  war,  I  was  ordered  by  the 
consul,  Manius  Acilius,  to  lay  siege  to  Lamia,  and  when  I  had 
there  undergone  a  long  course  of  fatigue  in  fighting  and  con- 
structing works,  and  was  on  the  point  of  mounting  the  walls, 
the  consul  recalled  me  from  the  city  when  almost  in  my  pos- 
session, and  compelled  me  to  draw  off  my  troops  from  it.  As 
some  consolation  for  this  hard  treatment,  I  received  permis- 
sion to  seize  on  some  forts,  rather  than  cities,  of  Thessaly, 
Perrhasbia,  and  Athamania.  These  also  you  yourselves, 
Qcdntiis  Cecilius,  have  taken  from  me  a  few  days  ago.  The 
ambassadors  of  Eumenes,  just  now,  took  for  granted,  it 
seemSy  that  Eumenes  would  with  more  justice  than  I  possess 
whatever  belonged  to  Antiochus.  I  judge  the  matter  to  be 
wideij  different.  For  Eumenes  could  not  have  remained  on 
his  throne,  unless  the  Romans  had  engaged  in  the  war,  and 
not  nnkas  they  had  conquered.   Therefore  he  has  received  a  fa- 
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vour  from  you,  not  you  from  him ;  wheroaSy  so  fiu*  wtte  tsypirt 
of  my  dominions  from  being  in  danger,  tbaf^  when  Antiodua 
voluntarily  offered  to  purchase  my  alliance,  with  three  tlioii- 
sand  talents  and  fifty  decked  ships,  guaranteeing  to  me  all  die 
cities  of  Greece  of  which  I  had  heretofore  been  in  posseoia^ 
I  rejected  that  ofier.  I  avowed  myself  his  enemj,  even  befin 
Manius  Acilius  brought  over  an  army  into  Greece.  In  eon- 
junction  with  that  consul,  I  supported  whatever  share  of  the 
war  he  gave  me  in  charge.  To  the  succeeding  consul,  Lndoi 
Scipio,  when  he  proposed  leading  his  army  by  land  to  the 
Hellespont,  I  not  only  gave  a  passage  through  my  domimoo^ 
but  also  made  roads  for  him,  built  bridges,  supplied  him 
with  provisions,  and  escorted  him,  not  only  throogh  Ma^^iAw, 
but  likewise  through  Thrace ;  where,  besides  other  buflineob 
I  had  to  procure  peace  from  the  barbarians.  In  requital  of 
this  zeal,  not  to  call  it  merit,  towards  you,  whether  would  jX 
be  proper  in  you,  Romans,  to  enlarge  and  increase  my  do- 
minions by  acts  of  generosity,  or  to  ravish  from  me  what  I 
possessed,  either  in  my  own  right  or  through  jour  Irimlnfl— . 
The  cities  of  Macedon,  which  you  acknowledge  to  have  be- 
longed to  my  kingdom,  are  not  restored.  Eumenes  comes  tot 
plunder  me  as  he  would  Antiochus,  and,  if  you  choose  to  be- 
lieve him,  covers  his  most  shameless  chicanery  under  the 
decree  of  the  ten  ambassadors,  by  which  principally  he  can  be 
refuted  and  convicted.  For  is  it  not  expressly  and  plainly  set 
down  in  that  writing,  that  the  Chersonese  and  Lysimachia  an 
granted  to  Eumenes ;  and  where  are  ^nus,  Maronea,  and  the 
cities  of  Thrace  annexed  to  it  in  writing  ?  That  which  be 
did  not  dai'e  even  to  ask  from  them,  shall  he  obtain  from  yon, 
as  if  under  their  grant  ?  It  is  a  matter  of  importance  in  what 
light  you  choose  to  consider  me.  If  you  are  resolved  to  per- 
secute me  as  an  enemy  and  foe,  proceed  to  act  as  yon  have 
begun :  but,  if  you  have  any  consideration  for  me  as  a  king 
in  friendship  and  alliance  with  you,  I  must  entreat  you  not  to 
judge  me  deserving  of  such  injurious  treatment." 

29.  The  king's  discourse  made  a  consideiable  impression 
on  the  ambassadors ;  they  therefore  left  the  matter  in  bub- 
pense,  by  this  indecisive  resolution,  that  "  if  the  cities  in  ques- 
tion were  granted  to  Eumenes  by  the  decree  of  the  ten  ambas- 
sadors, they  would  make  no  alteration.  If  Philip  subdued 
them  in  war,  he  should,  by  the  laws  of  war,  hold  them  as  the 
prize  of  victory.     If  neither  were  the  case,  then  their  judg* 
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ment  was,  that  the  decision  should  be  referred  to  the  senate ; 
and  in  order  that  all  things  might  remain  in  their  original 
state,  the  garrisons  in  those  cities  should  be  withdrawn." 
These  causes,  principally,  alienated  the  regard  of  Philip  from 
the  Bomans,  so  that  the  war  naturally  seems  not  set  on  foot 
by  his  son  Perseus  for  any  fresh  causes,  but  rather  for  these 
causes,  bequeathed  by  the  father  to  the  son.  At  Rome  there 
was  hitherto  no  suspicion  of  a  war  with  Macedonia.  Lucius 
Manlius,  the  proconsul,  had  by  this  time  come  home  from  Spain. 
On  his  demanding  a  triumph  from  the  senate  assembled  in  the 
*  temple  of  Bellona,  the  greatness  of  his  exploits  justified  the 
demand,  but  precedent  opposed  it ;  for  it  was  a  rule,  estab- 
lished by  ancient  practice,  that  no  commander,  who  had  not 
brought  home  his  troops,  should  triumph,  unless  he  had  de- 
livered up  the  province  to  his  successor,  in  a  state  of  thorough 
sabjection  and  tranquillity.  An  honour  of  a  middling  grade  was 
conferred  on  Manlius,  namely,  that  he  should  enter  the  city  in 
ovation.  He  carried  in  the  procession  fifty-two  golden  crowns, 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  with  six- 
teen thousand  three  hundred  pounds  of  silver ;  and  announced 
in  the  senate,  that  his  qusBStor,  Quintus  Fabius,  was  bringing 
ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  and  eighty  of  gold,  and 
that  he  would  carry  it  likewise  to  the  treasury.  During  that 
year  there  was  a  formidable  insurrection  of  the  slaves  in  Apulia. 
Lucius  Postumius,  prsBtor,  governed  the  province  of  Tarentum, 
and  conducted  with  much  severity  inquiries  into  a  conspiracy 
of  peasants,  who  had  infested  the  roads  and  public  pastures 
witli  robberies.  Of  these,  he  passed  sentence  on  no  less  than 
seven  thousand ;  many  of  whom  made  their  escape,  and  on 
many  punishment  was  inflicted.  The  consuls,  after  being 
long  detained  in  the  city  by  the  levies,  set  out  at  length  for 
their  provinces. 

30.  This  year,  Caius  Calpurnius  and  Lucius  Quintius,  the 
two  prsBtors  in  Spain,  drew  their  troops  out  of  winter  quar- 
ters, at  the  commencement  of  spring,  and  making  a  junction  of 
them  in  Bseturia,  for  they  were  resolved  to  proceed  in  the  oper- 
ations of  the  campaign  with  united  zeal  and  harmony,  advanced 
into  Carpetania,  where  the  enemy's  camp  lay.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance from  the  towns  of  Hippo  and  Toletum,  a  fight  began 
between  the  foraging  parties,  to  whom  when  rein^rcements 
came  from  both  armies  from  the  camps,  the  entire  armies  were 
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hy  degrees  drawn  oat  into  the  field.     In  this  irregolar  kind 
ot'  battle^  the  advantage  of  the  ground  and  the  nuumerof 
figliting  were  in  favour  of  the  enem^r.     The  two  Boman  a^ 
mies  were  routed,  and  driven  into  th^  camp ;  but  the  enenj 
did  not  pursue  the  dismayed  Romans.     The  Roman  pnetmy 
lest  their  camp  should  be  attacked  next  daj,  giving  the  sig- 
nal in  silence,  led  awav  their  arm j  in  the  dead  of  the  fidknr- 
insT  ni^ht.     At  the  tirst  dawn,  the  Spaniards  came  up  to  thi 
rampart  in  battle  arrav,  and  entered  the  camp  which,  befool 
their  expectation,  was  deserted,  and  made  prej  of  whatefS 
had  in  the  hurry  and  confusion  been  first  left  behindhand 
then,  returning  to  their  own  station,  remained,  for  a  few  diy^ 
at  rest  within  their  camp.     Of  the  Romans  and  iallieB,  thflA 
were  killed  in  the  battle  and  the  pursuit,  five  thousand  mo^ 
out  of  whose  spoils  the  enemy  furnished  themselyes  with  arm 
They  then  advanced  to  the  river  Tagus.     All  the  intermediatB 
time  the  Roman  praetors  employed  in  collecting  aid  from  thfl 
allied  Spanish  states,  and  reviving  the  spirits  of  their  men 
after  the  dismay  occasioned  by  tilidr  defeat.      When -their 
strength  appeared  adequate,  and  the  soldiers  too  called  fir 
their  enemy,  to  blot  out  in  vengeance  their  former  diflgnoB^ 
they  pitched  their  camp  at  the  distance  of  t¥relTe  miles  fiom 
the  river  Tagus ;  but  decamping  thence  at  the  third  watch, 
and  marching  with  their  army  in  a  square^  reached  the  bank 
of  the  river  at  break  of  day.     The  ene^iy's  camp  was  on  t 
hill  at  the  other  side  of  the  river.     They  immediatdj  led  their 
army  across  the  river  where  it  was  fordable  in  two  phuses^ 
Calpumius  having  the  command  of  the  right,  Quintius  of  the 
left.     The  enemy  continued  motionless,  since  they  were  sn^ 
prised  at  the  sudden  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  busy  in  con- 
sultations, when  they  might  have  excited  confusion  among  the 
troops  during  their  hurry  in  passing  the  river.     In  the  mean 
time  the  Romans  brought  over  all  their  baggage,  and  threw 
It  together  in  a  heap,  and  seeing  the  enemy,  at  length, 
begin  to  move,  and  having  no  time  for  fortifying  a  camp,  the^ 
formed  their  line  of  battle.     In  the  centre  were  placed  the  fifth 
legion,  serving  under  Calpumius,  and  the  eighth,  under  Quin- 
tius, which  composed  the  principal  strength  of  their  army. 
All  the  way  to  the  enemy's  camp  they  had  an  open  plain,  fires 
from  all  danger  of  ambush. 
3  ...  When  the  Spaniards  saw  the  two  bodies  of  Romans^  on 
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their  side  of  the  river,  they  rushed  suddenly  out  of  the  camp, 
and  advanced  to  hattle  at  full  speed,  that  they  might  fall  upon 
them  before  they  should  unite  and  put  themselves  in  order. 
The  fight,  in  the  beginning,  was  urged  with  great  fury ;  the 
Spaniards  being  elated  by  their  late  success,  and  the  Roman 
soldiery  inflamed  to  rage,  by  a  discomfiture  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed.  The  centre,  consisting  of  two  legions  of  the 
greatest  bravery,  fought  with  the  utmost  vigour.  The  enemy, 
seeing  that  they  could  not  be  forced  from  their  ground  by  any 
other  means,  resolved  to  make  their  attack  in  form  of  a  wedge ; 
and  this  body,  becoming  continually  more  numerous  and  more 
compact,  pressed  hard  on  them.  When  the  praetor,  Calpur- 
nius,  perceived  that  his  line  was  distressed  in  this  part,  he 
hastily  despatched  two  lieutenants-general,  Titus  Quintilius 
Varus  and  Lucius  Juventius  Thalna,  to  animate  the  courage 
of  the  two  legions,  who  were  ordered  to  say,  that  *'  all  hopes 
of  victory,  and  of  retaining  possession  of  Spain,  depended  en- 
tirely on  them.  1£  they  should  give  ground,  not  a  man  in 
that  whole  army  would  ever  see  Italy,  no,  nor  even  the  farther 
bank  of  the  Tagus."  He  himself^  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry 
of  the  two  legions,  making  a  small  circuit,  charged  the  fiank 
of  the  wedge,  which  was  pressing  upon  his  centre.  Quint i  us, 
likewise,  with  his  cavalry,  charged  the  enemy  on  the  other 
flank;  but  the  horsemen  of  Calpumius  fought  with  far 
greater  spirit,  while  the  prsBtor  himself  exceeded  all  others. 
He  was  tiie  first  that  struck  down  one  of  the  enemy,  and  he 
pushed  in  among  the  troops  in  the  centre,  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  was  hard  to  distinguish  to  which  side  he  belonged. 
Thus  the  horse  were  animated  by  the  extraordinary  valour  of 
the  prsetor,  and  the  infantry  by  that  of  the  horse.  Shame, 
because  they  saw  the  praetor  in  th&  midst  of  the  enemy's 
weapons,  inspired  the  foremost  centurions.  They  all,  there- 
fore^ earnestly  pressed  the  standard-bearers,  urging  them  to 
carry  forward  the  ensigns,  and  the  soldiers  to  follow  with 
tpeed.  All  set  up  the  shout  anew,  and  made  an  attack  as 
Yiolent  as  if  it  were  made  from  the  higher  ground.  Like  a 
-flood,  therefore,  they  broke  and  bore  down  the  enemy  in  dis- 
may, nor  could  they  be  resisted,  pouring  in  one  after  another. 
The  cavalry  pursued  the  fugitives  to  their  camp,  and  mixing 
with  the  crowd  of  the  runaways,  penetrated  within  the  ram- 
part   Here  the  fight  was  renewed  by  the  troops  left  to  guard 
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the  camp,  and  the  Roman  horsemen  were  obliged  to  diflmoflot 
While  they  were  enj^aged,  the  fifth  legion  came  up^  and  afie^ 
wards  the  rest  of  the  troops  joined  them  with  all  the  speed  thej 
could*  The  Spaniards  were  cut  to  pieces  in  all  parts  of  diB 
camp ;  not  more  than  four  thousand  men  made  their  escqifr 
Of  these  about  three  thousand,  who  kept  their  amu^  took 
possession  of  a  mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  one  tbaor 
sand,  who  were  in  general  but  half  armed,  dispersed  throogfc 
the  country.  This  army  of  the  enemy  had  contained  thirty- 
five  thousand  men,  of  whom  that  very  small  number  BorrivM 
the  battle.  One  hundred  and  thirty-three  standards  wen 
taken.  Of  the  Romans  and  allies^  a  few  more  than  si 
hundred  fell;  and  of  the  provincial  auxiliaries,  about  ooB 
hundred  and  fifly.  The  loss  of  five  military  tribunes^  andi 
few  Roman  horsemen,  served  principally  to  give  the  yietorj 
the  appearance  of  being  a  bloody  one.  The  army  lodged  in  tilM 
enemy's  camp,  as  they  had  not  had  time  to  fortify  one  of  thfiff 
own.  Next  day  the  cavalry  was  praised  by  Calpamias  inn 
assembly,  and  presented  with  trappings ;  and  he  declared  pob* 
licly,  that  through  their  bravery,  principally^  the  enemy  hii 
been  defeated,  and  their  camp  stormed  and  taken.  Qnincte 
the  other  prsetor,  presented  his  cavalry  also  with  chains  nd 
clasps.  A.  great  many  centurions  also,  of  both  the  armis^ 
received  gratuities,  especially  those  who  were  in  the  oentrei 

32.  The  consuls,  as  soon  as  they  had  finished  the  tefieii 
and  other  business  which  required  to  be  done  at  Bam%  M 
the  army  into  their  province,  Liguria.  Sempronins  maxriiBd 
from  Fisse  against  the  Apuan  Ligurians,  and  by  ravaging  thor 
lands,  and  by  burning  their  villages  and  forts,  he  opened  thit 
difficidt  country,  as  far  as  the  liver  Macra  and  the  hazboor  of 
Luna.  The  enemy  took  possession  of  a  mountain  which  lisj 
been  the  ancient  retreat  of  their  forefathers ;  but  the  di£BeiiUj 
of  access  being  overcome,  they  were  dislodged  by  fiiree. 
Appius  Claudius,  against  the  Ligaunian  tribe,  rivalled  is 
several  successful  battles  the  good  fortune  and  bravery  of  lak 
colleague.  He  also  stormed  six  of  their  towns,  in  which  In 
made  many  thousand  prisoners,  beheading  forty-three  of  ths 
chief  promoters  of  the  war.  The  time  of  the  Sections  now 
drew  near;  but  Claudius  came  home  to  Rome  sooner  thiit 
Sempronius,  to  whom  the  business  of  presiding  at  the  elee- 
tions  had  been  allotted,  because  his  brother,  Pnblius  Claodiai 
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Stood  candidate  for  the  consulship.  His  competitors,  of  patri- 
cian rank,  were  Lucius  iEmilius,  Quintus  Fahius  Labeo,  and 
Servius  Sulpicius  Gralba,  who  had  been  candidates  before, 
and  now  renewed  their  suit,  for  an  honour  which  was  the 
more  justly  due  to  them,  owing  to  their  repulses,  as  it  had 
been  refused  before.  Besides,  as  it  was  not  lawful  that  more 
than  one  patrician  should  be  appointed,  there  was  a  closer 
contest  between  the  four  candidates.  The  plebeian  candidates 
likewise  were  men  in  high  esteem.  Lucius  Porcius,  Quintus 
Terentius  Culleo,  and  Cneius  Bsebius  Tamphilus ;  these  two 
had  been  disappointed,  but  had  cherished  hopes  of  attaining 
the  honour  at  some  future  time.  Claudius  was  the  only  new 
candidate.  Quintus  Fabius  Labeo  and  Lucius  Porcius  Licinus 
were  marked  out  by  public  opinion  as  the  successful  persons ; 
but  Claudius,  the  consul,  unattended  by  his  lictors,  canvassed 
with  his  brother  through  all  parts  of  the  forum,  notwith- 
standing the  loud  remonstrances  of  his  opponents  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  senate,  who  insisted  that  ''  he  ought  to 
remember  that  he  was  consul  of  the  Roman  people,  rather 
than  the  brother  of  Publius  Claudius.  Why  should  he  not 
rather  sit  on  his  tribunal,  content  himself  with  presiding,  and 
remain  a  silent  spectator  of  the  business."  Yet  he  could  not 
be  restrained  from  a  display  of  his  immoderate  zeal.  The 
election  was,  also,  several  times  interrupted  by  contentions 
between  the  plebeian  tribunes ;  some  of  whom  struggled  hard 
in  opposition  to  the  consul,  and  others  in  support  of  the  cause 
which  he  favoured.  At  last,  Appius  conquered  all  opposition, 
80  as  to  set  aside  Fabius,  and  bring  in  his  brother.  Thus  was 
Pablitts  Claudius  Pulcher  elected  consul,  beyond  his  own, 
and  indeed  the  general  expectation.  Lucius  Porcius  Licinus 
carried  his  election  also,  because  the  contest  among  the  ple- 
beian candidates  was  conducted  with  a  decent  degree  of 
waimfth,  and  not  with  the  violence  of  Claudius.  Then  was 
held  the  election  of  prsetors.  Caius  Decimius  Flavus,  Publius 
Sempronius  Longus,  Publius  Cornelius  Cethegus,  Quintus 
Nasvius  Matho,  Caius  Sempronius  Blsesus,  and  Aulus  Teren- 
tius Varro,  were  made  praetors.  Such  were  the  occurrences 
at  home  and  abroad  of  this  year,  during  the  consulate  of 
Appias  Claudius  and  Marcus  Sempronius. 

33.  In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Publius  Clau- 
dius and  Lucius  Porcius,  the  consuls,  when  Quintus  Cascilius, 
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Marcus  Bsebius,  and  Tiberius  SemproniuSy  who  had  been  sent 
to  adjust  tlie  matters  in  dispute  between  the  kings^  Philip  tod 
Eumenes,  and  the  states  of  the  Thessalians,  had  given  in 
account  of  their  embassy,  introduced  to  the  senate  ambtm- 
dors  from  those  kings  and  states.  On  this  occafflon,  the  stine 
arguments  were  repeated  by  all  parties,  which  had  been  urged 
before  the  ambassadors  in  Greece.  The  senate  then  deem 
that  a  new  embassy,  the  principal  man  of  which  was  Appn  ^ 
Claudius,  should  be  sent  into  Macedonia  and  Greece,  to  know 
whether  the  several  states  had  been  restored  to  the  Bhodiaitf^ 
Thessalians,  and  Perrhsebians.  Instructions  were  given  to 
the  same,  that  the  garrisons  should  be  withdrawn  from  JEiaa 
and  Maronea,  and  that  all  the  sea-coast  of  Thrace  should  be 
made  free  and  independent  of  Philip  and  the  Macedoniaittk 
They  were  ordered  also  to  go  to  Peloponnesus,  from  whidi 
the  former  ambassadors  had  departed,  leaving  afiairs  in  ft 
more  unsettled  state  than  they  would  have  been  if  they  bid 
not  come  thither.  For  besides  other  matters,  they  were  ervi 
sent  away  without  an  answer  by  the  Acluean  connci],  norwtf 
an  audience  of  that  body  granted  to  them  at  their  reqneBt 
When  Quintus  Caecilius  made  a  heavy  complaint  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  at  the  same  time  the  Lacedsemonians  deplored  the  de- 
molition of  their  walls,  the  carrying  off  their  poor  people  into 
Achaia,  the  selling  of  them  there,  and  the  depriving  them  of 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  by  which  the  nation  had  been  sup- 
ported unto  that  time,  the  Achaians  laboured  principally  to 
excuse  their  having  refused  a  meeting  of  the  council  by  quot- 
ing a  law  which  enacted,  that  a  council  should  not  be  som- 
moned,  except  on  business  of  peace  or  war,  or  when  ambas- 
sadors should  come  from  the  senate  with  letters  or  written 
instructions.  That  this  kind  of  excuse  should  not  be  made 
in  future,  the  senate  observed  to  them,  that  they  ought  to 
take  care  that  Roman  ambassadors  -should  at  all  times  have 
an  opportunity  of  applying  to  their  council,  in  like  manner 
as  an  audience  of  the  senate  was  always  given  to  them,  at 
any  time  when  they  wished  it. 

34.  After  those  embassies  were  dismissed,  Philip^  being 
informed  that  he  must  yield  up  the  states,  and  evacuate  the 
towns  in  question,  was  highly  enraged  against  all,  yet  vented 
his  fury  on  the  Maronites  in  particular.  He  gave  a  charge 
to  Onomastus,  who  had  the  command  of  the  sea-coast,  to  pot 
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to  death  the  leaders  of  the  opposite  party.  This  maD,  through 
the  agency  of  a  person  called  Cassander,  a  partisan  of  the 
king's,  who  had  resided  a  long  time  in  Maronea,  haying 
introduced  Thracians  by  night,  put  the  inhabitants  to  the 
0word,  as  if  the  city  had  been  t^en  by  storm.  When  the 
Boman  ambassadors  complained  of  his  acting  with  such 
cruelty  towards  the  innocent  Maronites,  and  with  such  pre- 
sumption towards  the  Roman  people,  in  killing,  as  enemies, 
those  very  persons  to  whom  the  senate  had  adjudged  the 
restoration  of  liberty,  he  denied  that  <'  any  of  those  matters 
concerned  him,  or  any  one  belonging  to  him;  that  they 
had  quarrelled  among  themselves,  and  fought,  because  some 
wished  to  bring  over  their  state  to  his  side,  others  to  that  of 
Kumenes.  That  they  might  easily  ascertain  this ;  and  they 
had  only  to  ask  the  Maronites  themselves."  For  he  was  con- 
fident, that  while  they  were  all  under  the  impression  of 
terror,  since  the  late  massacre,  not  one  of  them  would  dare  to 
utter  a  word  against  him.  Appius  said,  that  *'  a  case  so  clear 
ought  not  to  be  examined  into  as  if  it  were  doubtful.  But  if 
he  wished  to  remove  the  guilt  from  himself,  let  him  send 
Onomastus  and  Cassander,  the  actors  in  that  business,  to 
Borne,  that  the  senate  might  examine  them."  At  first,  these 
words  so  entirely  disconcerted  the  king,  that  neither  his  colour 
nor  his  looks  remained  unchanged;  then,  after  some  time, 
having  collected  his  thoughts,  he  replied,  that  ''  he  would  send 
Cassander,  who  had  been  in  Maronea,  if  it  was  their  desire : 
but  as  to  Onomastus,  how  could  that  matter  affect  him,  who, 
80  far  from  being  in  Maronea,  was  not  even  near  it  ? "  He 
was  more  careful  of  Onomastus,  as  a  more  valued  friend,  yet 
he  dreaded  him  much  more  lest  he  might  make  discoveries ; 
Jbecause  he  had,  in  person,  conversed  with  him  on  the  subject, 
aifd  he  had  made  him  an  agent  and  accomplice  in  many 
similar  acts.  Cassander  is  supposed  to  have  been  taken  off, 
that  the  truth  might  not  be  divulged,  by  poison  administered 
by  persons  sent  to  escort  him  through  Epirus  to  the  sea- 
coast. 

35.  The  ambassadors  departed  from  the  conference  with 
Philip  in  such  a  manner  that  they  made  it  manifest  that  none 
of  these  acts  pleased  them ;  and  Pkilip,  with  a  full  resolution 
to  have  recourse  again  to  arms.  Because  his  strength  was  as 
yet  insufficient  for  that  purpose,  he  resolved,  in  order  to  pre- 
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cure  delay,  to  send  his  younger  son  Demetrius  to  Bmne^  to 
clear  him  from  the  above-named  charges ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  the  senate.  Philip  had  strong 
expectations  that  the  young  man  himself,  because  he  had, 
while  a  hostage  at  Rome,  exhibited  proo&  of  a  princely  dis- 
position, would  have  a  good  deal  of  influence  now.  Mean- 
while, under  the  pretence  of  carrying  succour  to  the  Byan- 
tians,  but  in  reality  with  design  to  strike  terror  into  tbe 
chieftains  of  the  Thracians,  he  marched  into  their  countiy, 
utterly  defeated  them  in  an  engagement,  in  which  he  took 
their  commander,  Amadocus,  prisoner,  and  then  returned  to 
Macedonia,  having  first  despatched  emissaries  to  induce  tbe 
barbarians,  living  near  the  Danube,  to  make  an  irruption  into 
Italy.  The  arrival  of  the  Roman  ambassadors,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  go  from  Macedonia  into  Achaia,  was  expected  in 
Peloponnesus ;  and  in  order  that  the  Achseans  might  settle 
their  plans  of  conduct  towards  them  beforehand,  their  prctcff, 
Lycortas,  summoned  a  general  council  Here  the  aSkir  d 
the  Lacedaemonians  was  taken  into  consideration.  It  wis 
observed  that  '*  from  enemies,  they  were  turned  accusers ;  and 
there  was  reason  to  fear  lest  they  should  prove  more  fonnidi^ 
blc,  after  having  been  conquered,  than  when  at  war :  for  in  it 
the  Achseans  had  the  Romans  as  allies  in  their  cause  s  now 
the  same  Romans  were  more  favourable  to  the  Lacedsemonitne 
than  to  the  Achseans.  Even  Areus  and  Alcibiades»  both  re* 
stored  from  exile  through  the  kindness  of  the  Achssans,  had 
undertaken  an  embassy  to  Rome,  in  prejudice  to  a  nation  to 
which  they  were  so  much  obliged ;  and  had  used  language  so 
severe,  that  they  seemed  to  have  been  banished  &om  their 
country,  instead  of  being  restored  to  it."  A  general  damour 
arose,  requiring  him  to  put  the  question  on  each  of  them  by 
name ;  and  as  every  thing  was  directed  by  passion,  not  bj 
reason,  they  were  condemned  to  die.  In  a  few  days  after  this 
the  Roman  ambassadors  arrived,  and  a  council  was  sunmioned 
to  meet  them  at  Clitor,  in  Arcadia. 

36.  Before  they  transacted  any  business,  alarm  was  excited 
in  the  Achseans,  accompanied  by  the  reflection,  how  unlikely 
the  dispute  was  to  receive  impartial  judgment,  when  they  saw 
in  company  with  the  ambassadors  Areus  and  Alcibiades, 
whom  in  their  last  council  they  had  condemned  to  death ;  yet 
none  of  them  dared  to  utter  a  word.    Appius  acquainted  them 
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that  the  senate  was  much  displeased  at  those  matters,  of 
which  the  Lacedaemonians  made  complaint  before  them  ; 
**  first,  the  massacre  that  took  place  at  Compasium  of  those 
who,  in  obedience  to  the  summons  of  Philopoemen,  came  to 
stand  a  trial ;  then  after  such  barbarity  had  been  exercised 
towards  men,  that  their  cruelty  might  be  felt  in  every  part, 
the  haying  demolished  the  wall  of  that  famous  city,  having 
abrogated  its  laws  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  and  abolished  the 
discipline  of  Lycurgus,  so  famed  throughout  the  world." 
After  Appius  had  spoken  to  this  effect,  Lycortas,  both  be- 
cause he  was  prsetor  and  because  he  was  of  the  faction  of 
Philopoemen,  the  adviser  of  all  that  was  done  at  Lacedaemon, 
answered  him  thus:  '* Appius  Claudius,  our  speech  before 
you  is  attended  with  more  difficulties  than  we  had  lately 
before  the  senate  at  Rome ;  for  then  we  had  to  answer  the 
accusations  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  now  we  stand  accused 
by  yourselves,  before  whom  our  cause  is  to  be  heard.  But  to 
this  disadvantage  of  situation  we  submit  with  this  hope,  that 
you  will  hear  us  with  the  temper  of  a  judge,  laying  aside  the 
character  of  an  advocate,  in  which  you  just  now  appeared.  I 
at  least,  though  the  matters  of  which  the  Lacedaemonians 
complained  formerly  in  this  place,  before  Quintus  Caecilius, 
and  afterwards  at  Rome,  have  been  just  recapitulated  by  you, 
yet  shall  consider  myself  as  answering  for  them,  not  to 
you,  but  before  you.  You  charge  us  with  the  murder  of 
those  men,  who  being  called  out  by  the  praetor,  Philopoemen, 
to  trial,  were  put  to  death.  This  I  think  a  charge  of  such  a 
nature,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  advanced  against  us,  either  by 
you,  Romans,  or  by  any  in  your  presence.  Why  so  ?  Because 
it  was  written  in  the  treaty  with  you,  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
should  not  intermeddle  with  the  cities  on  the  coast.  At  the 
tkne  when  they,  taking  up  arms,  seized  by  assault  in  the 
night  those  towns  with  which  they  had  been  forbidden  to 
interfere ;  if  Titus  Quintius,  if  a  Roman  army  had  been  in 
Peloponnesus,  as  formerly,  the  captured  and  oppressed  in- 
habitants would  surely  have  fled  to  them  for  relief.  As  you 
were  at  a  great  distance,  to  whom  else  would  they  fly  but  to 
us,  your  allies,  whom  they  had  seen  at  a  former  time  bring- 
ing aid  to  Gythium ;  whom  they  had  seen  in  conjunction 
With  you,  besieging  Laced^mon  on  their  account  ?  Li  your 
Stead,  therefore,  we  undertook  a  just  and  rightful  war.    And 
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when  other  men  approve  of  this  step,  and  even  the  Lacede- 
monians cannot  censure  it;  the  gods  themselves,  also,  by 
giving  us  the  victory,  have  shown  their  approbation  of  it; 
how  then  can  acts  done  under  the  laws  of  war  come  mider 
civil  disquisition  ?  Of  these  acts,  however,  the  greatest  part 
nowise  affect  us.  The  summoning  to  trial  men,  who  had 
excited  the  populace  to  arms,  who  had  stormed  and  plun- 
dered the  towns  on  the  coast,  who  had  murdered  the  principal 
inhabitants,  was  our  act ;  but  the  putting  them  to  death  when 
they  were  coming  into  the  camp  was  yours,  Areas  and 
Alcibiades,  who  now,  since  it  is  the  will  of  the  gods,  arraign 
us,  and  not  ours.  The  Lacedaemonian  exiles  (in  the  number 
of  whom  these  two  men  then  were)  were  then  in  our  campi 
and  believing  that  they  were  the  objects  of  attack  because 
they  had  chosen  the  maritime  towns  for  their  residence,  made 
an  assault  on  those  by  whose  means  they  had  been  banished, 
and  who  they  perceived  with  indignation  would  not  suffer 
them  even  to  grow  old  in  exile  with  safety.  Lacedaemonians 
therefore,  not  Achaeans,  slew  Lacedaemonians;  nor  is  it  of 
any  consequence  to  dispute,  whether  they  were  slain  justly  or 
unjustly. 

37.  "But  then,  Achaeans,  the  abolition  of  the  laws  and 
ancient  discipline  of  Lycurgus,  with  the  demolition  of  the 
walls,  are  unquestionably  your  acts :  now  how  can  both  these 
charges  be  brought  forward  by  the  same  persons,  since  the 
walls  of  Lacedaemon  were  built,  not  by  Lycurgus,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  discipline  of 
Lycurgus  ?  The  tyrants  erected  them  lately  as  a  fortress 
and  defence  for  themselves,  not  for  the  state ;  and  if  Lycurgus 
should  rise  this  day  from  the  dead,  he  would  rejoice  at  their 
ruins,  and  would  say  that  he  now  acknowledged  his  country, 
and  ancient  Sparta.  You  ought  not  to  have  waited  for 
Philopoemen,  or  the  Achaeans ;  you  should  have  removed  and 
razed,  with  your  own  hands,  every  vestige  of  tyranny ;  for 
these  were  the  foul  scars  of  slavery.  And  as  during  almost 
eight  hundred  years,  while  ye  were  without  walls,  ye  were 
free,  and  for  some  time  even  chiefs  of  Greece  ;  so,  after  being 
bound  with  walls,  as  with  fetters,  you  were  slaves  for  one 
hundred  years.  As  to  what  concerns  the  abrogating  thdr 
laws,  I  conceive  that  the  tyrants  took  away  the  ancient  laws 
of  Lacedaemon,  and  that  we  did  not  deprive  them  of  thdi 
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own  laws  which  they  did  not  possess,  but  gave  them  ours ; 
nor  did  we  neglect  the  interests  of  their  state,  when  we  made 
it  a  member  of  our  council,  and  incorporated  it  with  ourselves, 
BO  that  the  whole  Peloponnesus  should  form  one  body  and 
one  council.  If  we  were  living  under  laws  different  from 
what  we  imposed  on  them,  in  that  case  I  think  they  might 
complain  of  being  treated  unfairly,  and  consequently  be  dis- 
pleased. I  know,  Appius  Claudius,  that  the  kind  of  discourse 
which  I  have  hitherto  used  is  not  proper  either  for  allies, 
addressing  their  allies,  or  for  an  independent  nation ;  but,  in 
truth,  for  slaves  pleading  before  their  masters.  For  if  the 
herald's  proclamation,  in  which  you  ordered  the  Achaean  s, 
first  of  all  the  states  of  Greece,  to  be  free,  was  any  thing  more 
than  empty  sound ;  if  the  treaty  be  valid,  if  the  alliance  and 
friendship  be  maintained  on  equal  terms,  why  do  not  I  in- 
quire what  you  Romans  did,  on  the  taking  of  Capua,  as 
well  as  you  demand  what  we,  the  Achaeans,  did  towards  the 
Lacedaemonians,  when  we  conquered  them  in  war?  Some 
persons  were  killed,  suppose,  by  us.  What !  did  not  you  be- 
head the  Campanian  senators  ?  We  demolished  their  walls : 
you  not  only  destroyed  the  walls,  but  you  took  the  city  and 
the  lands.  But  you  say,  the  treaty  is  on  equal  terms  only  in 
appearance,  but,  in  reality,  the  Achaeans  possess  a  precai*ious 
state  of  freedom,  while  the  Romans  enjoy  supreme  power. 
I  am  sensible  of  it,  Appius;  and  if  I  ought  not,  I  do  not 
remonstrate;  but,  I  beseech  you,  let  the  difference  between 
the  Romans  and  Achaeans  be  as  great  as  it  may,  not  to  place 
people,  who  are  foes  to  both,  on  an  equal  footing  with  us, 
your  allies,  or  even  on  a  better.  For,  as  to  setting  them  on 
an  equality,  that  we  ourselves  have  done,  when  we  gave  them 
our  own  laws,,  when  we  made  them  members  of  the  Achaean 
connciL  Vanquished, — ^they  are  not  content  with  what  satis- 
fies their  conquerors;  foes, — they  demand  more  than  allies 
enjoy.  What  we  have  ratified  by  our  oaths,  what  we  have 
consecrated  as  inviolable  to  eternal  remembrance,  by  records 
engraved  in  stone,  they  want  to  abolish,  and  to  load  us  with 
perjury.  Romans,  for  you  we  have  high  respect ;  and,  if  such 
is  your  wish,  dread  also ;  but  we  more  respect  and  dread  the 
the  immortal  gods."  He  was  heard  with  general  approbation^ 
and  all  declared  that  he  had  spoken  as  became  the  dignity  ot 

his  office ;  so  that  it  was  easily  seen,  that  the  Romans  could 
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not  support  their  ascendency  by  acting  gently.  Appius  then 
said,  that  ''  he  earnestly  recommended  it  to  the  Achaeans  to 
conciliate  friendship,  while  it  was  in  their  power  to  act  volun- 
tarily; lest  they  might  presently  do  so  unwillingly  and  by 
compulsion."  These  words  were  heard  by  all  with  grief,  but 
inspired  them  with  fear  of  refusing  compliance.  They  only 
requested  the  Romans  '*  to  make  such  alterations  respecting 
the  Lacedaemonians  as  they  should  judge  proper,  and  not  in- 
involve  the  Achaeans  in  the  guilt  of  annulling  what  they  had 
sanctioned  with  their  oaths."  Nothing  more  was  done,  only 
the  sentence  lately  passed  on  Areus  and  Alcibiades  was  re- 
versed. 

38.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  when  the  business  of 
assigning  the  provinces  to  the  consuls  and  praetors  was  taken 
under  consideration  at  Rome,  Liguria  was  decreed  to  the  con- 
suls, because  there  was  no  war  any  where  else.  As  to  the 
praetors,  Caius  Decimius  Flavus  obtained,  by  lot,  the  city 
jurisdiction;  Publius  Cornelius  Cethegus,  that  between  citi- 
zens and  foreigners ;  Caius  Sempr©nius  Blaesus,  Sicily ;  Quin- 
tus  Naevius  Matho,  Sardinia  ;  he  had  also  the  charge  of 
making  inquisition  concerning  poisons  ;  Aulus  Terentius 
Varro,  Hither  Spain ;  and  Publius  Sempronius  Longua,  Far- 
ther Spain.  From  the  two  latter  provinces  deputies  arrived 
about  this  time, — Lucius  Juvencius  Thalna  and  Titus  Quin- 
tilius  Varus ;  who,  having  informed  the  senate  how  formidable 
the  war  was  that  was  finished  by  them  in  Spain,  requested 
that,  in  consideration  of  such  happy  success,  a  thank^ving 
should  be  performed  to  the  immortal  gods,  and  permission 
granted  to  the  praetors  to  bring  home  the  armies.  The  senate 
decreed  a  thanksgiving  for  two  days,  and  ordered  that  the 
question  respecting  the  armies  should  lie  over,  and  be  pro- 
posed when  they  would  be  deliberating  concerning  the  armies 
for  the  consuls  and  praetors.  A  few  days  after  this,  they  voted 
to  the  consuls,  for  Liguria,  two  legions  each,  which  Appius 
Claudius  and  Marcus  Sempronius  had  commanded.  With 
regard  to  the  armies  in  Spain,  there  was  a  warm  contention 
between  the  new  praetors  and  the  friends  of  the  absent  ones, 
Calpurnius  and  Quintius.  On  each  side  were  plebeian  tri- 
bunes, and,  on  each,  a.  consul.  The  former  threatened,  if  the 
senate  voted  for  bringing  home  the  armies,  to  protest  against 
their  decree;  the  latter,  that,  if  such  a  protest  were  made; 
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they  would  not  suffer  any  other  business  to  proceed.  At  last, 
the  interest  of  the  absent  praetors  was  overpowered,  and  a 
decree  of  the  senate  passed,  that  ''  the  praetors  should  enlist 
four  thousand  Roman  foot,  and  four  hundred  horse ;  with  five 
thousand  foot,  and  five  hundred  horse,  of  the  Latin  confeder- 
ates ;  whom  they  should  carry  with  them  into  Spain.  That, 
when  they  should  have  divided  these  between  the  legions, 
they  should  discharge  whatever  number  should  then  be  in 
each  legion,  above  five  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
dismissing  those  first  who  had  served  out  their  number  of 
campaigns,  afterwards  the  others  according  to  their  bravery 
displayed  under  Calpumius  and  Quintius." 

39.  After  this  dispute  was  ended,  another  immediately 
arose,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a  praetor,  Caius  Deci- 
mius.  There  stood  candidates  for  his  place,  Cneius  Sicinius 
and  Lucius  Pupius,  who  had  been  aediles  the  year  before ; 
Caius  Valerius,  the  flamen  of  Jupiter,  and  Quintus  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  who,  though  he  did  not  appear  in  the  white  gown, 
because  he  was  curule  aedile  elect,  yet  pressed  his  suit  with 
more  warmth  than  any  of  them.  The  contest  lay  between 
him  •  and  the  priest  of  Jupiter.  Fulvius  at  the  beginning 
seemed  to  have  an  equal  chance  with  the  fiamen,  and  after- 
wards surpassed  him ;  on  which,  some  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes insisted  that  no  account  should  be  taken  of  him,  be- 
cause one  person  could  neither  hold  nor  administer  two  ofiices, 
especially  curule  ones,  at  the  same  time ;  while  others  of  them 
thought  it  proper  that  he  ought  to  be  exempted  from  the  laws, 
in  order  that  the  people  might  have  the  power  of  electing 
praetor  the  person  whom  they  wished.  The  consul,  Lucius 
Porcius,  was,  from  the  beginning,  inclined  to  refuse  admitting 
him  a  candidate ;  and  afterwards,  wishing  to  have  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  senate  in  so  doing,  he  called  the  members  to- 
gether, and  told  them  that  ''  he  desired  their  judgment  in  the 
case  where  a  curule  aedile  elect,  without  any  colour  of  law, 
and  setting  a  precedent  insufferable  in  a  free  state,  stood  can- 
didate for  the  praetorship ;  for  his  part,  unless  they  determined 
otherwise,  he  intended  to  hold  the  election  according  to  law." 
The  senate  voted,  that  the  consul,  Lucius  Porcius,  should  re- 
commend to  Quintus  Fulvius,  not  to  obstruct  the  elections  for 
substituting  a  praetor  in  the  room  of  Caius  Decimius  from  pro- 
ceeding according  to  law.     When  the  consul,  in  pursuance  of 
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this  decree,  applied  to  him  on  the  subject,  he  answered,  that 
"  he  would  do  nothing  unworthy  of  himself^"  hy  which  inde- 
terminate  answer  he  left  room  for  people  to  interpret  his  in- 
tention agreeably  to  their  wish,  and  that  he  meant  to  submit 
to  the  direction  of  the  senate.  But,  in  the  assembly,  he  niged 
his  pretensions  with  more  eagerness  than  ever :  alleging  as  a 
charge,  that  the  kindness  of  the  Roman  people  was  being 
wrested  from  him,  and  an  odium  excited  against  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  suing  for  a  second  post  of  honour ;  as  if  it  were 
not  manifest  that,  when  elected  praetor,  he  most  instantly 
abdicate  the  sedileship.  The  consul,  seeing  the  candidate's 
obstinacy  increase,  and  the  public  fkvour  incline  to  him  more 
and  more,  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  summoned  a  meeting 
of  the  senate ;  where,  in  a  full  house,  they  passed  a  vote^  that 
*'  inasmuch  as  the  directions  of  the  senate  had  produced  no 
effect  on  Flaccus,  the  affair  concerning  him  should  be  laid 
before  the  people."  A  general  assembly  being  summoned,  when 
the  consul  made  a  full  representation  of  the  matter,  Fulvias, 
not  even  then  swerving  from  his  determination,  returned 
thanks  to  the  Roman  people  "  for  the  great  zeal  which  thej 
had  shown  in  their  desire  to  make  him  prsBtor,  aa  often  as 
opportunity  had  been  given  them  of  declaring  their  senti- 
ments;" and  assured  them  that  "  it  was  his  resolution  not  to 
disappoint  such  instances  of  the  attachment  of  his  country- 
men." This  determined  declaration  increased  the  ardour  of 
people  for  his  cause  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would  undoubt- 
edly have  been  chosen  praetor,  if  the  consul  had  admitted  him 
to  stand.  The  tribunes  maintained  a  violent  altercation,  both 
with  their  colleagues  and  with  the  consul,  until,  at  length,  the 
senate  passed  a  decree,  that  ^'  whereas  the  obstinacy  of  Qain- 
tus  Flaccus,  and  the  ill-judged  party  zeal  of  many  among  the 
people,  had  prevented  the  assembly  for  filling  the  place  of  a . 
praetor,  from  being  held  according  to  law.  The  senate  there- 
fore gave  their  judgment,  that  the  present  number  of  praetors 
was  sufficient,  that  Publius  Cornelius  should  hold  both  juris- 
dictions in  the  city,  and  celebrate  the  games  of  Apollo." 

40.  No  sooner  was  this  election  stopped  by  the  prudence 
and  firmness  of  the  senate,  than  another  ensued,  in  which  the 
contest  was  still  greater ;  since  it  was  concerning  a  more  im- 
portant subject,  and  between  competitors  more  numerous  and 
more  powerful.     The  censorship  was  the  object  of  contention 
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of  the  following  candidates,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  Publius 
Seipio,  Lucius  Scipio,  Cneius  Manlius  Yulso,  and  Lucius  Furius 
Purpureo,  patricians ;  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  Marcus  Fulvius 
I^obilior,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus,  Marcus  Sempronius 
Tuditanus,  plebeians.  But  Marcus  Porcius  far  surpassed  all  of 
them,  both  plebeians  and  patricians  of  the  highest  ranks.  So 
great  powers  of  mind  and  energy  of  intellect  were  in  this  man, 
that,  no  matter  how  lowly  the  position  in  which  he  was  born, 
he  appeared  capable  of  attaining  to  the  highest  rank.  No 
one  qualification  for  the  management  of  business,  either  public 
or  private,  was  wanting  to  him.  He  was  equally  skilled  in 
afiairs  relating  to  town  and  country.  Some  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  the  highest  honours  by  their  knowledge  of  the  law, 
others  by  their  eloquence,  some  by  military  renown ;  but  this 
man's  genius  was  so  versatile,  and  so  well  adapted  to  all 
things,  that  in  whatever  way  engaged,  it  might  be  said,  that 
nature  formed  him  for  that  alone.  In  war,  he  was  most  cou- 
rageous, distinguishing  himself  highly  in  many  remarkable 
battles ;  and^  when  he  arrived  at  the  highest  posts,  was  like- 
wise a  most  consummate  commander.  Then,  in  peace,  if 
consulted  on  a  point  of  law,  he  was  the  wisest  counsellor ;  if 
a  cause  was  to  be  pleaded,  the  most  eloquent  advocate.  Nor 
was  he  one  of  those  whose  oratory  was  striking  only  during 
their  own  lives,  without  leaving  after  them  any  monument  of 
it.  On  the  contrary,  his  eloquence  still  lives,  and  will  long 
live,  consecrated  to  memory  by  writings  of  every  kind.  His 
orations  are  many,  spoken  for  himself,  for  others,  and  against 
others ;  for  he  harassed  his  enemies,  not  only  by  supporting 
prosecutions  against  them,  but  by  maintaining  causes  in  op- 
position to  them.  Enmities  in  abundance  gave  him  plenty  of 
employment,  and  he  never  permitted  them  to  lie  dormant; 
nor  was  it  easy  to  tell  whether  the  nobility  laboured  harder  to 
keep  him  down,  or  he  to  oppress  the  nobility.  His  temper, 
no  doubt,  was  austere,  his  language  bitter  and  unboundedly 
free,  but  his  mind  was  never  conquered  by  his  passions,  his 
int^^ty  was  inflexible,  and  he  looked  with  contempt  on  popu- 
larity and  riches.  In  spare  diet,  in  enduring  toil  and  danger, 
his  body  and  mind  were  like  iron ;  so  that  even  old  age,  which 
brings  all  things  to  dissolution,  did  not  break  his  vigour.  In 
his  eighty-sixth  year  he  stood  a  trial,  pleaded  his  own  cause^ 
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and  publishcMl  his  speech ;  and  in  hia  ninetieth  jear,  he  Inoagkt 
Scrvius  Galba  to  trial,  before  the  people. 

41.  On  this  occasion,  when  he  was  a  candidate  far  censor- 
ship, VLA  in  all  his  previous  career,  the  nobility  endeavonied  to 
crush  him.  All  the  candidates,  likewise,  except  Ludas  File- 
cus,  who  had  been  his  colleague  in  the  consulship^  comlmied 
to  disappoint  him  of  the  office,  not  merely  with  a  view  to  their 
own  success,  in  preference  to  him,  or  because  they  felt  indigo 
nont  at  the  idea  of  seeing  a  man  of  no  family  censor,  but  becaoM 
from  one  who  had  received  offence  from  most  of  thenoy  and  who 
wished  to  retaliate,  they  anticipated  a  severe  censorships  thit 
would  endanger  the  reputations  of  many.  For,  even  while 
soliciting,  he  uttered  frequent  menaces,  and  upbraided  them 
with  using  their  interest  against  him,  becaose  they  dreaded 
an  impartial  and  courageous  execution  of  the  duty  of  censor; 
at  the  same  time,  giving  his  interest  to  Lucius  Valerius.  He 
said,  that  ^'  he  was  the  only  colleague,  in  conjunction  with  whom 
he  could  correct  modern  profligacy,  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
morals."  People  were  so  inflamed  by  such  discourses^  that,  in 
spite  of  the  opposition  made  by  the  nobility,  they  not  only  made 
Marcus  Porcius  censor,  but  gave  him  for  his  colleague  Lu- 
cius Valerius  Flaccus.  Immediately  after  the  election  of 
censors,  the  consuls  and  praetors  went  abroad  to  their  pro- 
vinces, except  Quintus  Nsevius,  who  was  detained  from  going 
to  Sardinia,  for  no  less  than  four  months,  by  inquisitions  con- 
cerning poisonings,  a  great  part  of  which  he  held  out  of  the 
city,  in  the  corporate  towns  and  villages;  for  that  method 
was  judged  the  more  eligible.  If  we  are  to  credit  ValerinB 
Antias,  he  condemned  about  two  thousand  men.  Lucius  Poe- 
tumius,  the  praetor,  to  whose  lot  the  province  of  Tarentom 
had  fallen,  punished  numerous  conspiracies  of  the  peasants, 
and,  with  great  care,  finished  the  remainder  of  the  inquiries 
concerning  the  Bacchanalians.  Many  of  these,  who  had  not 
appeared  on  being  summoned,  or  had  deserted  their  bail,  were 
then  lurking  in  that  part  of  Italy ;  some  of  them  he  sentenced 
to  punishment,  and  others  he  sent  under  a  guard  to  the  senate 
at  Rome,  where  they  were  all  committed  to  prison  by  PuUiiu 
Cornelius. 

42.  In  Farther  Spain,  the  Lusitanians  being  weakened  hj 
the  late  war,  matters  remained  quiet.     In  Hither  Spaiiif 
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Aulus  Terentius  took  the  town  of  Corbia,  in  Suessetania,  by 
engines  and  regular  works,  and  sold  the  prisoners,  after  which 
the  troops  had  rest  in  their  winter  quarters  in  that  province 
also.     The  former  prsetors,  Caius  Calpurnius  Fiso  and  Lucius  ' 
Quintius,  came  home  to  Rome ;  a  triumph  was  voted  to  both 
by  the  senate  with  great  unanimity.     Caius  Calpurnius  tri- 
umphed first,  over  the  Lusitanians  and  Celtiberians.     He  car- 
ried in  procession  eighty-three  golden  crowns,  and  twelve 
thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver.     In  a  few  days  after,  Lu- 
diis  Quintius  Crispinus  triumphed  over  the  same  Lusitanians 
and  Celtiberians,  bearing  in  his  triumph  the  same  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver.     The  censors,  Marcus  Forcius  and  Lucius 
Valerius,  while  anxious  curiosity  was  blended  with  fear,  made 
their  survey  of  the  senate ;  they  expelled  seven  from  the  senate, 
one  of  them  a  man  of  consular  rank,  highly  distinguished  by 
nobility  of  birth  and  honourable  employments, — ^Lucius  Quin- 
tius Flaminius.     It  is  mentioned,  as  a  practice  instituted  in 
the  memory  of  our  forefathers,  that  the  censors  should  annex 
marks  of  censure  to  the  names  of  such  as  they  degraded  from 
the  senate.     There  are  severe  speeches  of  Cato,  against  those 
whom  he  either  expelled  the  senate,  or  degraded  from  the 
equestrian  rank,  but  by  far  the  most  so  is  that  against  Lucius 
Quintius.     Had  he  spoken,  in  the  character  of  prosecutor, 
previous  to  the  censure,  and  not  in  that  of  censor  after  it,  not 
even  his  brother  Titus,  if  he  were  his  colleague,  could  have 
safiered  Quintius  to  remain  in  the  senate.     Among  other 
charges,  he  objected  to  him,  that  he  had,  by  hopes  of  extra- 
ordinary presents,  prevailed  on  Fhilip,  a  Carthaginian  and  a 
catamite,  to  accompany  him  into  his  province  of  Gaul ;  that  this 
youth,  in  order  to  enhance  the  merit  of  his  complaisance  to  the 
consul,  used  frequently,  in  wanton  squabbling,  to  upbraid  him 
for  having  quitted  Rome  just  before  the  show  of  gladiators. 
It  happened,  that  while  they  were  at  a  feast  and  heated  with 
ivine,  a  message  was  brought  into  the  place  of  entertainment, 
that  a  Boian,  of  high  rank,  had  come  as  a  deserter  with  his 
children,  and  wished  to  see  the  consul,  that  he  might,  in  per- 
son, receive  his  assurance  of  protection.     He  was  accordingly 
introduced  into  the  tent,  and  began  to  address  him  through  an 
interpreter :  but  while  he  was  speaking,  Quintius  said  to  his 
catamite,  "  Since  you  left  the  show  of  gladiators,  have  you  a 
mind  to  see  this  Gaul  dying?"    When  he  had  assented,  but 
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^cnrcoly  in  enrncst,  the  consul,  drawing  a  sword  that  hoi^ 
over  his  head,  first  struck  the  Graul  as  he  was  speakings  and 
then,  whon  he  was  running  out,  and  imploring  the  protectioo 
of  the  Roman  people,  and  of  those  present,  ran  him  through 
the  sido. 

43.  Valerius  Antias,  as  he  was  one  who  never  read  Cato^ 
s|HH'ch,  and  only  gave  credit  to  a  tale  published  without  au- 
thority, tolls  the  story  in  another  manner,  but  similar  to  tiiis 
in  lust  and  cruelty.  lie  writes,  that,  at  Placentia,  the  codboI 
invited  to  an  entertainment  a  woman  of  ill  fame^  with  whan 
he  was  desperately  enamoured.  There,  displaying  his  import- 
anoe  to  this  courtesan,  he  told  her,  among  other  mattera^  with 
what  severity  he  had  conducted  the  inquisitions^  and  how  manj 
he  had  then  in  prison  under  sentence  of  death,  whom  he  in* 
tendeti  to  behead.  Then  she,  being  next  him  on  the  conch, 
saitl,  that  having  never  seen  an  executioner  perform  his  ofBoe^ 
she  was  very  desirous  of  seeing  such  a  thing ;  on  which,  the 
indulgent  lover  ordered  one  of  those  wretches  to  be  dragged 
to  the  spot,  and  there  cut  off  his  head.  The  deed  of  death, 
whether  committed  as  the  censor  or  as  Valerius  reports  it^  was 
barbarous  and  inhuman ;  that  in  the  midst  of  feasting  and 
cups,  when  it  is  customary  to  offer  libations  to  the  goda^  and 
to  ])ray  for  happiness,  a  human  victim  should  be  butchered, 
and  the  table  stained  with  his  blood,  and  this  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  an  acknowledged  wanton.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Gate's  speech,  he  proposes  to  Quintius,  that  if  he  denied  this 
fact,  and  the  others  of  which  he  accused  him,  he  should  give 
security  to  abide  a  legal  trial ;  but  if  he  confessed  them,  could 
ho  suppose,  he  asked  him,  that  any  one  would  be  sorry  for  his 
disgrace ;  the  disgrace  of  lum  who,  in  the  midst  of  a  feast^ 
being  intoxicated  with  wine  and  lust,  had  sported  with  the 
blood  of  a  human  being. 

44.  In  the  review  of  the  knights,  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticuswaa 
degraded.  In  fixing  the  rates  of  taxation,  also,  the  censor's  con- 
duct was  harsh  and  severe  to  all  ranks  of  men.  People  were 
ordered  to  give  account  upon  oath,  of  women's  dress,  and  orna- 
ments, and  carriages  exceeding  in  value  fifteen  thousand  asses;* 
and  it  was  further  ordered,  that  slaves,  younger  than  twenty 
years,  which,  since  the  last  survey,  had  been  sold  for  ten  thousand 
asses  ^  or  more,  should  be  estimated  at  ten  times  their  value 
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and  that,  on  all  these  articles,  a  tax  should  be  laid  of  three 
denariuses  ^  for  each  thousand  asses.^  The  censors  took  away 
water  which  belonged  to  the  public  running  or  carried  into 
any  private  building  or  field;  and  they  demolished  within 
thirty  days  all  buildings  or  sheds,  in  possession  of  private 
persons,  that  projected  into  public  ground.  They  then  en- 
gaged contractors  for  executing  national  works,  with  the 
money  decreed  for  that  purpose,— for  paving  cisterns  with 
atone,  for  cleansing  the  sewers  where  it  was  requisite,  and 
forming  new  ones  on  the  Aventine,  and  in  other  quarters 
where  hitherto  there  had  been  none.  Then,  dividing  their 
tasks,  Flaccus  built  a  mole  at  Nepthunia,  on  the  coast,  and 
made  a  road  through  the  Formian  mountains.  Cato  pur- 
chased for  the  use  of  the  people  two  halls,  the  Msenian  and 
Titian,  in  the  Lautumiae,  and  four  shops,  and  built  there  a 
eonrt  of  justice,  which  was  called  the  Porcian.  They  farmed 
out  the  several  branches  of  the  revenue  at  the  highest  prices, 
and  bargained  with  the  contractors  for  the  performance  of  the 
public  services  on  the  lowest  terms.  When  the  senate, 
overcome  by  the  prayers  and  lamentations  of  the  publicans, 
<»rdered  those  bargains  to  be  revoked,  and  new  agreements  to 
be  made ;  the  censors,  by  an  edict,  excluded  from  competition 
the  persons  who  had  eluded  the  former  contracts,  and  farmed 
out  all  the  same  branches  at  prices  very  little  reduced.  This 
was  a  remarkable  censorship,  and  the  origin  of  many  deadly 
feuds :  it  rendered  Marcus  Porcius,  to  whom  all  the  harsh- 
ness was  attributed,  uneasy  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  This  year,  two  colonies  were  established,  Potentia  in 
Ficenum,  and  Pisaurum  in  the  Gallic  territory.  Six  acres 
were  given  to  each  settler.  The  same  commissioners  had  the 
ordering  of  both  colonies,  and  the  division  of  the  lands,  Quintus 
Fabios  Labeo,  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  Quintus  Fulvius 
Nobilior.  The  consuls  of  that  year  performed  nothing  memor- 
able at  home  or  abroad. 

45.  They  elected  to  serve  as  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year, 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Quintus  Fabius  Labeo. 
These,  on  the  ides  of  March,  the  first  day  of  their  assuming 
the  administration,  proposed  to  the  senate  to  determine  their 
provinces,  and  those  of  the  prsetors.  The  praetors  appointed 
were,  Caius  Valerius,  flamen  of  Jupiter,  who  had  been  candi* 
1  U.  Hid,  *  3/.  48.  dd. 
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date  the  year  before,  Spurius  Posthnmias  Albiniu^  Pabfiof 
Cornelius  Sisenna,  Lucius  Pupius,  Lucius  Julius^  and  Cndoi 
Sicinius.  Liguria  was  ordered  to  be  the  province  of  the  eon- 
Buls,  and  the  armies  were  assigned  to  them,  which  PahHv 
Claudius  and  Marcus  Porcius  had  commanded.  The  two 
Spainsy  without  being  put  to  the  lot,  were  reserved  for  the 
pnetors  who  held  them  the  year  before,  and  also  their  own 
armies.  The  praetors  were  ordered  to  regulate  their  cuting 
lots,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  flamen  of  Jupiter  should  hirfl 
one  or  other  of  the  judicial  employments  at  Rome.  The 
foreign  jurisdiction  fell  to  his  lot,  that  between  citizeiis  to 
Cornelius  Sisenna.  Sicily  was  assigned  to  Spurius  Posthn- 
mius,  Apulia  to  Lucius  Pupius,  Gaul  to  Lucius  Julius^  Stf- 
dinia  to  Cneius  Sicinius.  Lucius  Julius  was  ordered  to  hasten 
to  his  province,  because  some  transalpine  Gkiuls,  as  was  men- 
tioned before,  having  made  their  way  through  the  forests  into 
Italy,  by  an  unknown  road,  were  building  a  town  in  the  ooontiy 
which  now  forms  the  district  of  Aquileia.  Orders  were  given 
to  the  praetor  to  prevent  their  doing  so,  as  far  as  might  lie  in  his 
power  without  appealing  to  arms ;  and,  if  it  should  be  neces* 
sary  to  stop  them  by  force,  to  give  information  to  the  consul^ 
one  of  whom  was,  in  that  case,  directed  to  march  his  legions 
against  those  Gauls.  Towards  the  close  of  the  preceding 
year,  an  assembly  had  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  an 
augur,  in  the  room  of  Cneius  Cornelius  deoeasedy  when 
Spurius  Posthumius  Albinus  was  chosen. 

46.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year,  Publius  Lioinius  Crassoi^ 
chief  pontiif,  died,  in  whose  room  was  appointed  Marcos 
Sempronius  Tuditanus,  and  Caius  Servilius  G^minus  was 
raised  to  the  place  of  chief  pontiff.  On  occasion  of  the  funeitl 
of  Publius  Licinius  a  largess  of  flesh  was  distributed  to  the 
people,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  pair  of  gladiators  fought 
The  funeral  games  lasted  three  days ;  and,  ailber  the  games^  a 
public  feast  was  given.  During  the  feast,  and  while  the 
couches  were  spread  over  the  forum,  a  storm  came  on  with 
violent  gusts  of  wind,  and  compelled  most  of  the  people  to 
pitch  tents  in  that  place.  The  same,  on  the  weather  clearing 
up,  in  a  short  time  after,  were  removed.  It  was  rumoured 
about,  that  they  had  fulfilled  a  prophecy  which  soothsayers 
had  pronounced,  among  the  decrees  of  the  fates,  that,  in- 
evitably, tents  would  be  pitched  in  the  forum.      As  soon  as 
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they  were  relieved  from  those  religious  fears,  they  were  struck 
vith  new  ones,  by  showers  of  blood  falling  for  two  days,  in 
the  area  of  Vulcan's  temple,  and  a  supplication  was  ordered 
by  the  decemvirs  for  the  sake  of  expiating  the  prodigy.  Be- 
fore the  consuls  set  out  for  their  provinces,  they  introduced 
the  embassies  from  the  countries  beyond  the  sea  to  an  audi- 
ence of  the  senate ;  and  at  no  time  was  there  in  Rome  such  a 
number  of  people  from  those  regions.  For,  as  soon  as  a  re- 
port spread  through  the  nations  which  border  on  Macedon, 
that  accusations  and  complaints  against  Philip  were  listened  to 
by  the  Romans  with  some  degree  of  attention,  and  that  it  had 
been  of  advantage  to  many  to  complain ; — all  these  states  and 
nations,  and  even  individuals,  on  their  own  accounts,  (for  he 
was  a  troublesome  neighbour  to  every  one,)  flocked  to  Rome, 
with  hopes  of  obtaining  either  redress  of  their  injuries,  or,  at 
least,  the  consolation  of  expressing  their  griefs.  An  embassy 
came  also  from  king  Eumenes,  with  his  brother  Athenaeus,  to 
complain  of  the  garrisons  not  being  withdrawn  by  Philip  out 
of  Thrace ;  and,  likewise,  of  his  sending  succours  into  Bi- 
thynia,  to  Prusias,  who  was  at  war  with  Eumenes. 

47.  Demetrius,  who  was  then  very  young,  had  to  answer 
all  these  representations ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  retain 
in  memory,  either  all  the  charges  which  were  brought  against 
his  father,  or  what  was  proper  to  be  said  in  reply.  For  the 
charges  were  not  only  numerous,  but  most  of  them  exceed- 
ingly frivolous ;  of  disputes  about  boundaries,  of  men  forced 
away  and  cattle  driven  off;  of  justice,  either  capriciously  ad- 
ministered or  refused;  of  property  adjudged  either  by  force 
or  influence.  When  the  senate  perceived  that  Demetrius 
could  not  explain  any  of  those  matters  distinctly,  and  that 
they  could  not  gain  satisfactory  information  from  him,  and 
when,  at  the  same  time,  the  youth,  through  inexperience  and 
boshfulness,  was  much  embarrassed,  they  ordered  that  he 
should  be  asked  whether  he  had  received  from  his  father  any 
written  instructions  on  those  points ;  and  on  his  answering 
that  he  had,  it  appeared  to  them  better  and  more  proper  to 
receive  the  answers  of  the  king  himself,  on  each  particular 
head ;  so  they  immediately  called  for  the  scroll,  but  after- 
wards gave  him  leave  to  read  it  to  them  in  person.  Here 
were  his  apologies  on  each  subject,  compressed  into  a  nar- 
row  compass;  informing  them  thaf^  in  some  cases,  he  had 
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acted  in  conformity  to  the  determinations  of  the  ambassadors; 
in  others,  that  the  fault  of  not  conforming  to  them,  lay  not  in 
him,  but  actually  in  the  persons  themselves  who  accused  him. 
He  had  interspersed,  also,  complaints  concerning  the  injusdoe 
of  the  decrees,  and  the  partiality  with  which  the  discussios 
was  carried  on  in  presence  of  Caecilius,  and  of  the  insolts  that 
were  offered  him,  in  a  most  unworthy  and  unmerited  manner, « 
by  all.  The  senate  inferred  from  these  marks  that  his  mind 
was  irritated ;  nevertheless,  on  the  young  man  apologising  for 
some  things,  and  undertaking  that  others  should  be  perforaoed 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  the  senate,  they  ordered  the 
answer  to  be  given  him,  that  "  in  no  instance  had  his  father 
acted  with  more  propriety,  or  given  more  pleasure  to  the 
senate,  than  in  his  choosing,  whatever  the  nature  of  those 
transactions  might  be,  to  send  his  excuses  for  them  to  the 
Romans,  by  his  son  Demetrius.  That  the  senate  could  leave 
unnoticed,  forget,  and  put  up  with,  many  past  matters,  and 
believe  also  that  they  might  place  confidence  in  Demetrios; 
for  though  they  restored  his  person  to  his  father,  they  still  had 
his  mind  as  a  hostage,  and  were  convinced  that,  as  far  as  he 
could,  without  infringing  on  his  duty  to  his  father,  he  was  a 
friend  to  the  Roman  people.  That,  to  do  him  honour,  they 
would  send  ambassadors  into  Macedon,  in  order  that,  i£  anj 
thing  which  ought  to  have  been  done  was  left  undone^  it 
might  then  be  effected,  but  still  without  requiring  an  atone- 
ment for  former  omissions.  That  they  wished  Philip  also  to 
be  sensible,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  kind  offices  of  his  son 
Demetrius,  that  the  treaty  between  him  and  the  Roman  people 
remained  inviolate." 

48.  These  declarations,  which  were  made  with  the  inten- 
tion of  adding  to  the  dignity  of  his  character,  proved  to  the 
young  man  the  cause  of  immediate  envy,  and  of  not  far  dis- 
tant ruin.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  next  introduced,  when 
many  insignificant  disputes  were  agitated.  Those  which 
might  be  deemed  important  were — ^whether  the  persons  whom 
the  Achaeans  had  condemned,  should  be  reinstated  or  not; 
whether  they  slew  with  justice  or  the  reverse  those  whom 
they  put  to  death ;  the  question  was  debated  also  whether  the 
Lacedaemonians  should  continue  in  the  Achaeans'  council,  or, 
as  had  formerly  been  the  case,  that  single  state  in  Pelopon- 
nesus should  have  separate  independence.   It  was  determined 
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tbat  the  condemned  should  be  reinstated,  and  the  sentences 
passed  reversed;  that  Lacedasmon  should  continue  in  the 
Achasan  council,  and  that  this  decree  should  be  committed  to 
i¥riting,  and  signed  by  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Achaeans. 
Quintus  Marcius  was  sent  ambassador  into  Macedon,  with 
orders,  likewise,  to  take  a  view  of  the  affairs  of  the  allies  in 
Peloponnesus ;  for  there  also  disturbances  still  subsisted,  in 
csonsequence  of  the  old  quarrels,  and  Messene  had  revolted 
from  the  Achaean  confederacy.  But  if  I  were  to  trace  out  the 
cause  and  progress  of  this  war,  I  should  deviate  from  the  re- 
solution by  which  I  determined  not  to  treat  of  foreign  events, 
further  than  they  are  connected  with  the  affairs  of  Rome. 

49.  One  event  deserves  to  be  mentioned:  that,  notwith- 
standing the  AchaBans  had  a  superiority  in  the  war,  Philopoe- 
nien,  their  praetor,  was  taken  prisoner  on  his  march  to  secure 
Corone,  which  the  enemy  meant  to  attack,  being,  with  a  small 
party  of  horse,  surprised  in  a  dangerous  defile.  It  is  said  that 
he  might  have  effected  his  own  escape,  by  the  aid  of  some 
Thracians  and  Cretans  who  were  with  him,  but  the  shame  of 
deserting  his  horsemen,  the  most  distinguished  youths  in  the 
nation,  selected  by  himself  a  short  time  before,  detained  him 
there.  Whilst  he  is  procuring  for  these  an  opportunity  of 
getting  clear  of  the  narrow  defile,  by  closing  the  rear  in  per- 
8on,  and  sustaining  the  assaults  of  the  enemy,  his  horse  fell. 
By  the  shock  of  his  fall,  and  the  weight  of  the  horse,  which 
fell  upon  him,  he  was  very  nearly  killed  on  the  spot ;  for  he 
was  now  seventy  years  old,  and  his  strength  had  been  greatly 
impaired  by  a  tedious  illness,  from  which  he  was  but  just  re- 
covered. Jjjing  thus  on  the  ground,  the  enemy  pouring  on, 
secured  him.  Out  of  respect  to  his  character,  however,  and 
from  regard  to  his  merit,  they  raised  him  up,  when  they  re- 
cognised him,  with  as  much  care  as  if  he  had  been  their  own 
commander,  and  revived  him,  and  carried  him  out  of  that 
remote  valley  into  the  road,  and  they  scarcely  believed  their 
own  senses,  on  account  of  the  unexpected  joy ;  however,  some 
of  them  sent  on  messages  to  Messene,  that  the  war  was  at  an 
end,  for  they  were  bringing  Philopoemen  prisoner.  At  first 
it  seemed  so  incredible,  that  the  messenger  was  deemed  either 
m  liar  or  a  madman.  Afterwards,  when  numbers  came,  one 
after  another,  all  asserting  the  same,  credence  was  at  length 
giv6a  to  the  matter ;  and,  before  they  well  knew  whether  he 
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was  come  near  the  city,  all,  freemen  and  Blavea,  with  evm 
women  and  children,  poured  out  to  e^joy  the  sight ;  insomoeh 
that  the  multitude  quite  closed  up  the  gate,  whilst  each  penon 
seemed  unlikely  to  consider  the  thing  as  certain  imliess  be 
should  obtain  certain  belief  by  his  own  eje-sight.  Those 
who  conducted  Philopaemen,  with  difficulty  remoying  those 
in  their  way,  were  able  to  enter  the  gate,  but  the  dense  crowd 
completely  blocked  up  the  street ;  and,  as  the  greatest  part  of 
these  were  excluded  from  the  sight,  they  suddenly  filled  a 
theatre  which  was  contiguous  to  the  street,  and  all  with  one 
voice  insisted  tliat  he  should  be  brought  thither  for  the  paUie 
view.  Tiie  magistrates  and  leading  men,  fearing  that  com- 
passion for  so  great  a  man,  on  seeing  him,  would  cause  some 
disturbance  ;  as  many  would  be  moved  by  respect  for  his 
former  dignity,  when  they  compared  it  with  his  present  con- 
dition, and  many  by  the  recollection  of  his  transcendent 
merits,  placed  him  where  he  could  be  seen  at  a  distanofr 
And  quickly  after  hurried  him  away  out  of  the  sight  of  the 
people,  who  were  told  by  the  praetor,  Dinocratea^  that  then 
were  some  subjects  intimately  connected  with  the  decision  of 
the  war,  on  which  the  magistrates  wished  to  interrogate  him. 
Having  carried  him  thence  to  the  senate-house^  and  called 
the  council  together,  they  began  a  consultation  on  the  met* 
sures  to  be  pursued. 

50.  The  evening  came  on  while  they  were  still  at  a  losi^ 
not  only  about  other  matters,  but  even  about  the  place  where 
he  might  be  kept  with  proper  security  during  the  following 
night.  They  were  quite  confounded  at  the  greatness  of  his 
former  fortune  and  merit ;  and  they  neither  dared  to  nnde^ 
take  the  guarding  of  him  at  their  houses,  nor  thought  it  safe 
to  trust  the  custody  of  him  to  any  individual.  At  last  some 
persons  reminded  them  of  a  public  treasury  under  gronnd, 
enclosed  with  hewn  stone ;  into  this  place  he  was  put  down, 
in  chains,  and  a  huge  stone,  with  which  it  is  generally  covered, 
was  placed  over  it,  with  the  help  of  a  machine.  After  having 
thus  determined  to  trust  to  the  place,  rather  than  to  any  man, 
for  his  safe  keeping,  they  waited  with  impatience  for  the  dawn. 
On  the  following  day,  the  whole  populace,  mindful  of  his 
former  services  to  the  state,  declared  their  opinion,  that  they 
ought  to  spare  him,  and  to  seek  through  his  means  some  re- 
medies for  their  present  misfortunes.    But  the  authors  of  the 
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revolt,  in  whose  hands  was  the  management  of  affairs,  con- 
sulting in  secret,  unanimously  resolved  to  put  him  to  death ; 
but  whether  they  should  do  it  speedily,  or  defer  it,  was  for 
some  time  a  matter  of  doubt  The  party  that  were  more 
eager  for  his  immediate  execution,  at  length  prevailed,  and  a 
person  was  sent  to  him  with  poison.  They  relate,  that  on 
receiving  the  cup,  he  only  asked  if  Lycortas,  the  other  com- 
mander of  the  Achaeans,  and  the  horsemen  had  escaped ;  and 
being  told  that  they  were  safe,  he  said,  "  It  is  well,"  and  then 
intrepidly  drinking  the  contents  of  the  cup,  expired  shortly 
after.  The  actors  of  this  piece  of  cruelty,  however,  did  not 
long  rejoice  at  his  death;  for  Messene  being  conquered  in 
war,  delivered  up  the  guilty  individuals  to  the  Achaeans,  when 
they  positively  demanded  them.  The  bones  of  Philopoemen 
were  restorec^  and  his  funeral  was  attended  by  the  whole 
Achaean  council,  every  human  honour  being  heaped  on* him 
to  such  a  degree,  that  they  did  not  withhold  divine  ones.  So 
much  is  conceded  to  this  man  by  historians,  both  Greek  and 
Li^in,  that  several  of  them  have  recorded,  as  a  circumstance 
remarkably  distinguishing  this  year,  that  three  illustrious 
commanders  died  in  it,  Philopoemen,  Hannibal,  and  Publius 
Sdpio.  To  such  an  extent  have  they  placed  him  on  an  equal 
fix>ting  with  the  most  consummate  generals  of  the  two  most 
powerful  nations. 

51.  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus  came  ambassador  to  king 
Frosias,  who  had  incurred  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  by 
ioatertaining  Hannibal  after  the  flight  of  Antiochus,  and  by 
n^^inft  war  on  Eumenes.  At  the  court  of  Prusias,  either 
because,  among  other  discourse,  he  reproached  him  with  his 
giving  protection  to  a  person,  who,  of  aU  men  living,  was 
the  most  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Roman  nation,  who  had  in- 
eitedy  first  his  own  country,  and  afterwards,  when  its  power 
was  reduced,  king  Antiochus,  to  make  war  on  Rome ;  or  be- 
cause Prusias  himself,  with  the  design  of  gratifjdng  Flami- 
ninus and  the  Roman  people,  conceived  the  design  of  killing 
Hannibal,  or  delivering  him  into  their  hands ;  immediately 
after  the  first  conference  with  Flamininus,  a  party  of  soldiers 
was  sent  to  guard  Hannibal's  house.  The  Carthaginian  had 
always  foreseen  some  such  end  of  his  life ;  for  he  knew  the 
implacable  hatred  which  the  Romans  bore  him,  and  placed 
litUc  confidence  in  the  faith  of  kings.     Besides,  he  had  cx- 
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perienced  the  fickle  temper  of  Prasias,  and  had,  for  some 
time,  dreaded  the  arrival  of  Fkunininas,  as  an  event  fittal  to 
him.     Encircled  bj  enemies  on  every  side^  in  order  to  hare 
always  some  path  open  for  flight,  he  had  made  seven  pw- 
sages  from  his  house,  of  which  some  were  concealed,  lest  ibej 
might  be  invested  by  a  guard.  But  the  imperious  government 
of  kings  suffers  nothing  to  remain  secret  which  they  choose 
to  discover.    They  surrounded  the  circuit  of  the  entire  house 
with  guards  in  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  could  escape  £rom 
it.     Hannibal,  on  being  told  that  some  of  the  king's  soldie» 
were  in  the  porch,  endeavoured  to  escape  through  a  back 
door,  which  was  the  most  private,  and  from  which  the  pas- 
sage was  most  secret ;  but,  perceiving  that  to  be  guarded  by 
a  body  of  soldiers,  and  every  avenue  round  to  be  blocked  up 
by  the  guards  that  were  posted,  he  called  for  poison,  whidi 
he  had  long  kept  in  readiness  to  meet  such  an  events  and 
said,  ^'  Let  us  release  the  Romans  from  their  long  anxiety, 
since  they  think  it  too  long  to  wait  for  the  death  of  an  dd 
man.     Flamininus  will  gain  no  very  great  or  memorable  vic- 
tory over  one  unarmed  and  betrayed.    What  an  alteration  has 
taken  place  in  the  behaviour  of  the  Roman  people,  this  day 
affords  abundant   proof.      Their  fathers  gave  warning  to 
Pyrrhus,  their  armed  foe,  then  heading  an  army  agunst  them 
in  Italy,  to  beware  of  poison.     The  present  generation  have 
sent  an  ambassador,  of  consular  rank,  to  persuade  Prusias 
villanously  to  murder  his  guest"     Then  imprecating  cnrBes 
on  the  head  of  Prusias,  and  on  his  kingdom,  and  calling  on 
the  gods  who  presided  over  hospitality,  and  were  witnesses 
of  his  breach  of  faith,  he  drank  off  the  contents  of  the  cap* 
This  was  the  end  of  the  life  of  Hanniba}. 

52.  Both  Polybius  and  Rutilius  say,  that  Scipio  died  in 
this  year ;  but  I  do  not  agree  either  with  them,  or  Valerius. 
Not  with  them,  because  I  find  that  in  the  censorship  of  Mar- 
cus Porcius  and  Lucius  Valerius,  the  censor  hims^,  Ludos 
Valerius,  was  chosen  prince  of  the  senate,  although  Africantis 
had  occupied  that  place  for  the  three  preceding  lustrums ;  and,  . 
if  he  were  alive,  unless  he  had  been  displaced  from  the  senate^ 
which  disgrace  no  one  has  recorded,  another  prince  would  not 
have  been  chosen  in  his  room.  The  authority  of  Antias  is 
refuted  by  the  plebeian  tribunate  of  Marcus  Naevius,  against 
whom  there  is  extant  a  speech  signed  by  Publius  Africanos. 
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Now,  this  Marcus  Naevius,  in  the  register  of  the  magistrates, 
appears  to  have  been  plebeian  tribune  in  the  consulate  of 
Publius  Claudius  and  Lucius  Porcius ;  but  he  entered  on  the 
tribuneship  in  the  consulate  of  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcus 
Sempronius,  on  the  fourth  day  before  the  ides  of  December, 
from  which  time  to  the  ides  of  March,  when  Publius  Claudius 
and  Lucius  Porcius  became  consuls,  there  are  three  months. 
Thus  it  appears  that  he  was  living  in  the  tribunate  of  Marcus 
Naevius,  and  might  have  been  prosecuted  by  him ;  but  that 
he  died  before  the  censorship  of  Lucius  Valerius  and  Marcus 
Porcius.  The  deaths  of  the  three  most  illustrious  men  of 
their  respective  nations  have  a  similarity,  not  only  in  respect 
to  the  concurrence  of  the  times,  but  in  this  circumstance  also, 
that  no  one  of  them  met  a  death  suitable  to  the  splendour  of 
his  life.  In  the  first  place,  neither  of  them  died  or  was 
buried  in  his  native  soil.  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen  were 
taken  off  by  poison;  Hannibal  breathed  his  last  in  exile, 
betrayed  by  his  host ;  Philopoemen  in  captivity,  in  a  prison, 
and  in  chains.  Scipio,  though  neither  banished  nor  con- 
demned, yet  under  prosecution,  and  summoned  as  an  absent 
criminal  to  a  trial,  at  which  he  did  not  appear,  passed  sen- 
tence of  voluntary  exile,  not  only  on  himself  while  alive,  but 
likewise  on  his  body  after  death. 

53.  During  these  transactions  in  Peloponnesus,  from  which 
my  narration  digressed,  the  return  of  Demetrius  with  the 
ambassadors  into  Macedonia,  affected  people's  minds  in  vari- 
ous manners.  The  generality  of  the  Macedonians,  whom  the 
apprehension  of  an  impending  war  with  the  Eomans  had 
struck  with  terror,  looked  with  the  highest  esteem  on  Deme- 
trius, as  the  promoter  of  peace ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
confident  hope,  destined  for  him  the  throne,  after  the  demise 
of  his  father.  They  argued,  that  "  although  he  was  younger 
than  Perseus,  yet  he  was  born  of  a  wife,  and  the  other  of  a 
concubine ;  that  the  latter,  born  of  a  mother  who  prostituted 
her  person,  had  no  likeness  to  any  particular  father,  whereas 
the  former  had  a  striking  resemblance  of  Philip.  Besides  it 
^WBS  probable  that  the  Romans  would  place  him  on  the  throne 
of  his  father,  as  Perseus  had  no  pretensions  to  their  favour. 
Such  was  the  conversation  of  people  in  general.  Fear  tor- 
tured Perseus,  lest  his  age  alone  might  not  sufficiently  secure 
his  interest,  his  brother  having  the  advantage  of  him  in  every 
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other  particular ;  while  Philip  himself,  believing  that  it  would 
scarcely  rest  with  his  decision  which  of  them  he  should  leave 
heir  to  his  dominions^  began  to  think  that  his  younger  son 
encroached  on  him  more  than  he  could  wish.  He  was  some- 
times displeased  at  the  numerous  attendance  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans round  Demetrius,  and  chagrined  at  perceiving  that  there 
was  a  second  court  during  his  own  life-time.  The  yoong 
prince  no  doubt  came  home  much  elevated  in  his  own  estim- 
ation, elated  with  the  honours  paid  him  by  the  senate^  and 
their  having  conceded  to  him,  what  they  had  refused  to  his 
father ;  insomuch  that  every  mention  of  the  Romans,  what- 
ever degree  of  respect  it  procured  him  from  the  rest  of  the 
Macedonians,  created  an  equal  degree  of  envy,  not  only  in  the 
breast  of  his  brother,  but  also  in  that  of  his  father ;  especially 
after  the  Roman  ambassadors  arrived,  and  the  king  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  Thrace,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons,  and  to 
perform  the  other  articles,  either  according  to  the  decisions  of 
the  former  ambassadors  or  the  late  regulations  made  by  the 
senate.  But  all  this  he  did  with  great  reluctance,  and  even 
with  anguish  of  mind,  the  more  on  this  account,  because  he 
saw  his  son  more  frequently  ^in  company  with  them  than  witii 
himself ;  nevertheless^  to  avoid  giving  any  pretence  for  an 
immediate  commencement  of  hostilities,  he  acted  submissively 
towards  the  Romans.  Thinking  it  necessary  to  turn  away 
their  thoughts  from  a  suspicion  of  any  such  designs,  he  led  an 
army  into  the  heart  of  Thrace,  against  the  Odrysians,  Dan- 
theletians,  and  Bessians.  He  took  the  city  of  Philoppopolifl^ 
after  it  was  deserted  by  the  inhabitants,  who  fled  with  their 
families  to  the  tops  of  the  nearest  mountains ;  and,  by  wasting 
the  country,  reduced  the  barbarians  living  in  the  plains  to 
submission.  Then  leaving  a  garrison  in  Fhiloppopolis,  which 
was  soon  after  expelled  by  the  Odrysians,  he  began  to  build  a 
town  in  Deuriopus.  This  is  a  district  of  Pseonia,  near  the 
river  Erigonus,  which,  flowing  from  Blyricum  through  Pabo- 
nia,  falls  into  the  river  Axius.  Not  far  from  the  old  city  of 
Stobse  he  built  his  new  one,  which  he  ordered  to  be  called 
Perseis,  that  this  honour  might  be  conferred  on  his  eldest  son. 
54.  While  these  things  passed  in  Macedonia,  the  consob 
went  to  their  provinces.  Marcellus  sent  forward  an  express 
to  Lucius  Porcius,  the  proconsul,  to  lead  up  the  legions  to  the 
new  town  of  the  Gauls ;  they  surrendered  themselves  to  the 
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coDsul  on  his  arrivaL     There  were  of  these  twelve  thousand 
fighting  men,  most  of  whom  had  arms,  which  they  had  forced 
from  the  inhabitants :  all  which,  to  their  great  mortification, 
were  taken  from  them,  as  was  every  thing  else  which  they 
had  either  acquired  by  plundering  in  the  country,  or  had 
brought  along  with  them.     They  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  those  proceedings,  who  being  introduced  to  an 
audience  of  the  senate,  by  the  praetor  Caius  Valerius,  repre- 
sented, that  "in  consequence  of  a  redundancy  of  people  in 
Graul,  they  had  been  compelled  by  the  want  of  land,  and 
indeed  of  every  thing,  to  cross  the  Alps  in  quest  of  a  settle- 
ment :  that  they  had  settled  in  those  lands  which  they  found 
waste  and  uncultivated  without  doing  injury  to  any.     They 
had  likewise  begun  to  build  a  town,  which  was  a  proof  that 
they  did  not  come  to  ravage  either  city  or  lands.     That  some 
time  ago,  Marcus  Claudius  sent  them  a  message,  that  unless 
they  surrendered  to  him  he  would  march  against  them,  and 
that  preferring  a  certain,  though  not  very  honourable  peace, 
to  the  uncertainties  of  war,  they  had  tlu'own  themselves  on 
the  protection  of  Rome  before  they  submitted  to  its  power. 
That  in  a  short  time  after,  being  ordered  to  quit  the  country, 
they  had  intended  to  remove  without  murmuring  to  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  were  able  ;  and  that,  notwithstanding, 
their  arms,   and  finally   all  the  property  which  they  had 
brought  with  them,  or  driven  before  them,  were  taken  from 
them.     They  therefore  besought  the  senate  and  people  of 
Home  not  to  treat  harmless  people,  who  had  surrendered 
themselves,  with  greater  severity  than  they  would  enemies." 
To  this  discourse  the  senate  ordered  the  following  answer  to 
be  given :  That  "  neither  had  they  acted  properly  in  coming 
into  Italy,  and  attempting  to  build  a  town  in  the  territory  of 
others,  without  permission  from  any  Roman  magistrate  com- 
manding in  that  province;  nor  did  the  senate  approve  of 
people  who  had  surrendered  being  stripped  of  their  property. 
They  would  therefore  send  to  the  consuls  ambassadors,  who 
would  order  all  their  effects  to  be  restored,  provided  they 
returned  to  the  place  whence  they  came  ;  suid  who  would 
also  proceed  to  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  give  warning 
to  the  Gallic  states  to  keep  their  people  at  home.    That  the 
Alps,  an  almost  impassable  barrier,   lay  between   the  two 
countries,  and  whoever  should  pass  m  future,  should  meet  no 
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better  fate  than  those  who  first  proved  them  to  be  jMissaltie.'' 
The  ambassadors  sent  were  Lucius  Furius  Purpureo,  Quintus 
Minucius,  Publius  Manlius  Acidinus.  The  Gauls,  on  the 
"^storation  of  such  property  as  they  were  in  possession  o^ 
irithout  wronging  any  man,  withdrew  out  of  Italy. 

55.  The  transalpine  states  answered  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors in  terms  of  kindness.  Their  elders  even  found  fault 
with  the  excessive  lenity  of  the  Roman  people,  in  ^*  suffering 
men  to  depart  with  impunity,  who,  without  an  order  of  their 
nation,  left  their  home,  attempted  to  seize  on  lands  belonging 
to  the  Roman  empire,  and  to  build  a  town  in  a  territory 
which  belonged  to  others.  They  ought,"  they  said,  "  to  have, 
paid  a  heavy  penalty  for  their  inconsiderate  condact ;  and  ai 
to  the  restoration  of  their  effects,  they  expressed  a  fear,  lest; 
in  consequence  of  this  too  great  forbearance^  others  might  be 
encouraged  to  attempts  of  a  like  nature."  They  not  only 
entertained  the  ambassadors,  but  conferred  coninderable  pre- 
sents on  them.  The  consul,  Marcus  Claudius,  when  he  had 
sent  the  Gauls  out  of  his  province,  began  to  prepare  for  a  war 
with  the  Istrians,  and  wrote  to  the  senate  for  permission  to 
lead  the  legions  into  their  country.  That  measure  pleased 
the  senate.  They  formed  an  intention  of  establishing  a  colony 
at  Aquileia ;  nor  were  they  able  to  decide  whether  it  should 
consist  of  Latins  or  Roman  citizens;  at  last  however  they 
passed  a  vote  in  favour  of  a  Latin  settlement.  The  com- 
missioners appointed  for  the  purpose  were,  Publius  Scipio 
Nasica,  Caius  Flaminius,  and  Lucius  Manlius  Acidinus.  In 
the  same  year,  colonies  of  Roman  citizens  were  led  out  to 
Mutina  and  Parma.  Two  thousand  men  were  settled  in  each 
colony,  on  lands  which  lately  belonged  to  the  Boians,  and  for- 
merly to  the  Tuscans ;  they  received  at  Parma  eight  acres,  at 
Mutina  five  each.  These  colonists  were  conducted  by  Marcus 
^milius  Lepidtts,  Titus  ^butius  Carus,  and  Lucius  Quintius 
Crispinus.  The  colony  of  Saturnia,  also  consisting  of  Roman 
citizens,  was  settled  on  the  lands  of  Caletra,  by  Quintus 
Fabius  Labeo,  Caius  Afranius  Stellio,  and  Tiberia<(  Sempro* 
nius  Gracchus.     Ten  acres  were  assigned  to  each  man. 

56.  In  the  same  year  Aulus  Terentius  Varro,  the  propraetor, 
fought  some  successful  battles  with  the  Celtiberians,  not  far 
from  the  river  Iberus,  in  the  territory  of  Auseta,  reducing 
several  towns,  which  they  had  fortified  in  that  quarter.     The 
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F&rther  Spain  was  quiet  during  the  whole  year,  because  Fub- 
lius  Sempronius,  the  propraetor,  was  seized  with  a  lingering 
disorder,  and  the  Lusitanians,  when  no  one  attacked  them, 
very  opportunely  kept  quiet.  In  Liguria  nothing  extraordi- 
nary was  performed  by  Quintus  Fabius,  the  consul.  Marcus 
Marcellus  being  recalled  out  of  Istria  to  attend  the  elections, 
disbanded  his  army,  and  came  home  to  Rome.  He  elected 
Cneius  Baebius  Tamphilus  and  Lucius  ^milius  Paulus 
consuls.  This  latter  had  been  curule  aedile,  along  with  Mar- 
cus JGmilius  Lepidus,  from  the  time  of  whose  consulate  this 
was  the  fifth  year;  and  this  very  Lepidus  had  been  made 
consul  after  two  repulses.  Then  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
Marcus  Valerius  Lasvinus,  Fublius  Manlius  a  second  time, 
Marcus  Ogulnius  Gallus,  Lucius  Caecilius  Denter,  and 
Caius  Terentius  Istra,  were  elected  praetors.  T6wards  the 
close  of  the  year,  a  supplication  was  performed  on  occasion  of 
prodigies,  for  people  were  persuaded  that  it  had  rained  blood 
for  two  days  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Concord ;  and  an 
account  was  received,  that  near  the  coast  of  Sicily  a  new 
island,  which  had  never  been  there  before,  rose  out  of  the  sea. 
Valerius,  of  Antium,  asserts  that  Hannibal  died  in  this  year, 
and  that  besides  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  whose  name  was 
celebrated  in  this  business,  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  and  Fub- 
Hos  Scipio  Nasica,  were  sent  ambassadors  to  Frusias  on  that 
cocaaioii. 


BOOK  XL. 

WhfH  Philip  had  ordered  ihe  ehiXdrm  of  thorn  whom  ho  kadpmiioimt^ 
to  be  tought  after  ae  hoeta^ee^  TkeooBtma^  femrmg  tha  himf^g  jwmiMi/jr 
her  own  children  and  thoie  of  her  eiater,  who  wero  etui  fidte  fBm§, 
brought  forward  eworde  and  a  cap  m  tnUflA  ikero  wet$  paiam,  tm 
perewtded  them  to  eee^pe,  by  pedtittg  an  end  to  their  e^ittimre,  Ai 
mockery  that  awaited  them ;  after  adminittering  whidk  admee,  ihe  m 
company  with  her  hutband  pbmged  headlong  from  the  oMp  into  theiffk 
The  guarrele  between  Pereeue  tmd  Demetrime,  tha  tone  of  PkBip,  hhg 
of  Maeedon,  are  related;  and  how  thai  Demetrnw  woo  fimt  mviMH 
aceuatUione  invented  thnmgh  hie  brother^e  gmle^  and  amoe^  Ao  mii  M 
impeachmetU  for  parricide  and  aspiring  to  the  throne^  emd  ed  het,  dm 
he  woe  the  fnend  of  the  Bomanpecple,  cutoff  by  poieomf  emdAelemt 
dom  ofMacedon,  on  the  death  of  PhU^,  feO  to  Permwo.  U  flanftwi 
likewise  the  eayfotto  eueeettfuHy  achieved  by  very  many  oommwmdm  ^ 
Ugwria^  and  againet  the  CeUiheriane  m  Spain,  Under  the  Jaadeidm, 
m  the  field  of  L,  Petilliue,  the  eeeretary,  the  booke  ef  Kmma  PompiSm 
were  found  by  the  lahowrere  of  the  Jield,eneloeed  in  a  atotmehmi,  mi  Ulm 
in  both  Latin  and  Greek  Jkaractere;  m  whieh,  wham  tike  prmtBT,  tt 
whom  they  hadbeen  brought,  had  read  very  many  tkingt  ealeukdai  tt 
overthrow  the  present  eyetem  of  religion,  he  ewore  to  the  mnaf§  that  Mr 
being  read  and  preserved  would  be  detri$nenial  to  ^  etato*  Jadbyo 
decree  of  the  senate  they  were  burned m  the  Comitium,  T%ocohayif 
Aquilia  was  planted.  PhU^,  worn  out  by  the  pange  qf  amaeimie, 
because^  infiueneed  by  the  false  information  of  hie  other  aon  Psrteas,  h 
had  by  poison  removed  from  Ufe*e  ecene  hie  eon  Demutnus,  M 
resolvoi  on  the  punishment  of  Perseus  and  desired  to  leave  hiefnad 
Antigonus,  rather  than  him,  as  his  successor.  But,  whiletforming  <Wi 
prqfect,  he  was  hurried  off  by  death.   Perseus  received  the  kingdoa^. 


1.  At  the  commencement  of  the  next  year,  the  consiib  ami 
prsetors  determined  the  provinces  by  lot  For  the  ooosnli 
there  was  no  province  to  be  decreed,  except  laguria.  The* 
city  jurisdiction  fell  to  Marcus  Ogulnios  Gallus ;  that  among 
foreigners,  to  Marcus  Valerius ;  of  the  Spains,  the  lather,  to 
Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus;  the  Farther,  to  Publius  Manlins; 
Sicily,  to  Lucius  Caecilius  Denter;  and  Sardinia,  to  Gains 
Terentius  Istra.    The  consuls  were  ordered  to  hold  levies,  fot 
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Qointus  Fabios  had  written  from  Liguria,  that  the  Apuani 
seemed  inclined  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  that  it  was  to 
be  feared  that  they  would  make  an  irruption  into  the  district 
of  Pisae.  From  the  Spains,  also,  they  received  intelligence 
that  the  Hither  province  was  in  arms ;  that  the  war  still  con- 
tinued with  the  Celtiberians :  that,  in  the  Farther  province, 
because  the  preetor  had  been  for  a  long  time  indisposed, 
military  discipline  was  relaxed  by  intemperance  and  inactivity. 
For  these  reasons  it  was  decreed  that  new  armies  should  be 
raised ;  four  legions  for  Liguria,  that  each  might  contain  five 
thousand  two  hundred  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  to 
these  same  were  added,  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  eight  hun- 
dred horse  of  the  Latin  allies.  These  were  to  complete  the 
two  consular  armies.  They  were  ordered,  also,  to  enrol  seven 
thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse,  of  the  allies  and 
Xatins,  and  to  send  them  into  Gaul  to  Marcus  Marcellus, 
whose  command  was  prolonged  on  the  expiration  of  his  con- 
sulship. There  were  ordered  to  be  levied^  of  Roman  citizens,- 
four  thousand  infantry  and  two  hundred  cavahy,  and  of  the 
allies,  seven  thousand  infantry  with  three  hundred  cavalry, 
which  should  be  also  led  into  both  Spains.  And  to  Quintus 
Fabius  Labeo,  with  the  army  which  he  had  in  Liguria,  was 
the  command  prolonged  for  a  year. 

2.  The  spring  of  this  year  was  remarkable  for  storms.  On 
the  day  before  the  feast  of  Pales,  a  tremendous  hurricane 
•rose  about  mid-day,  and  made  havoc  in  many  places,  both 
sacred  and  common.  It  threw  down  the  brazen  statues  in  the 
Capitol ;  tore  away  a  gate  from  the  temple  of  Luna,  which  is 
on  the  Aventine,  and  fastened  it  to  the  back  parts  of  the 
temple  of  Ceres;  overturned  other  statues  in  the  Circus 
Maximus,  together  with  the  pillars  on  which  they  stood ;  tore 
off  several  cupolas  from  the  roofs  of  temples,  and  scattered 
them  in  an  unseemly  manner.  This  storm  was  converted  into 
i  a  prodigy,  and  the  aruspices  ordered  it  to  be  attended  to.  At 
the  same  time  expiation  was  made,  because  it  had  been 
reported  that  a  three-footed  mule  was  bom  at  Beate,  and  that 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  at  Formiae  and  at  Caieta,  was  struck 
with  lightning.  On  account  of  these  prodigies,  a  sacrifice  of 
iwenty  larger  victims  was  offered,  and  there  was  a  suppli- 
cation of  one  day's  continuance.  About  the  same  time  in- 
fonnation  was  obtained  from  a  letter  of  Aulus  Terentius,  the 
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proprator,  that  Publius  Serapronios,  after  being  sick  fatman 
than  a  year,  had  died  in  the  Farther  province :  on  this  aeconnt 
the  praitors  were  ordered  to  set  out  sooner  for  Spain.  Hie 
foreign  embassies  were  then  brought  before  the  senate;  ind 
first,  those  of  the  kings  Eumenes  and  Fhamaces,  and  of  tin 

•  Rhodians,  complaining  of  the  sufferings  of  the  inhabitants  d  '• 
Sinope.  There  came  also,  about  the  same  time,  the  ambaan- 
dors  of  Philip,  the  Achasans,  and  LacedsBmoniana.  Answen 
were  given  to  these,  after  Marcius,  who  had  been  sent  to 
inspect  the  affairs  of  Greece  and  Macedonia,  had  first  received 
an  audience.  To  the  Asiatic  kings  and  tiie  Rhodians^  thef 
answered,  that  the  senate  would  send  ambassadors  to  eramine 
into  those  matters. 

3.  Marcius  had  increased  their  anxiety  respecting  Fhilip; 
for,  he  acknowledged  that  the  latter  had  acquiesced  with  tlie 
will  of  the  senate  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  render  it  very 
evident,  that  he  would  conform  to  it  no  longer  than  necesehf 
obliged  him ;  nor  was  it  difficult,  to  see,  that  he  intended  to 
renew  hostilities,  and  that  every  thing  which  he  then  said  and 
did  had  a  tendency  that  way.  Now,  in  the  first  plaoe^  he  r^ 
moved  almost  the  whole  body  of  the  citizens,  with  their 
families,  from  the  maritime  cities,  into  Emathia,  which  is  its 
modem  name,  it  was  formerly  called  Faeonia ;  he  gave  up  thoiB 
cities  to  be  inhabited  by  Thracians,  and  other  barbariam^ 
thinking  that  this  kind  of  people  would  prove  more  faithful  to 
him  in  case  of  a  war  with  Home.  This  proceeding  caused 
great  discontent  over  all  Macedonia ;  and  of  those  who^  with 
their  wives  and  children,  left  their  dwellings,  few  concealed 
their  grief  in  silence ;  and,  their  hatred  overcoming  their  fear, 
imprecations  against  the  king  were  heard,  as  they  proceeded 
along  in  groups.  His  mind,  rendered  savage  by  these  things, 
entertained  suspicions  of  all  men,  places,  and  seasons ;  at  last 
he  began  to  confess  openly,  that  he  had  nothing  sufficiently 

« -  safe  without  seizing  and  confining  the  sons  of  those  whom  he 
had  destroyed,  and  sending  them  out  of  the  world  at  different 

*  times. 

4.  This  cruelty,  horrible  in  itself,  the  calamities  of  one  par- 
ticular family  rendered  still  more  so.  Philip  had,  many  years 
before,  put  to  death  Ilerodicus,  a  Thessalian  of  distinction; 
and  afterwards  his  sons-in-law.  His  daughters  were  left 
widows,  having  each  a  little  son.     The  names  of  the  women 
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were  Theozena  and  Archo.  Theoxena,  though  courted  by 
many,  rejected  every  offer  of  marriage.  Archo  married  a 
certain  Foris,  by  far  the  first  of  the  ^nean  nation ;  and,  after 
bearing  him  many  children,  died,  leaving  them  all  quite 
young.  Theoxena  then,  in  order  that  her  sister's  children 
might  be  educated  under  her  own  inspection,  married  Foris, 
and  as  if  she  herself  had  borne  them  all,  treated  her  own  and 
her  sister's  sons  with  the  same  affectionate  care.  When  she 
heard  of  the  king's  order  for  seizing  the  children  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  put  to  death,  supposing  that  they  were 
destined  to  afford  sport  not  only  to  the  king's  lust,  but  to  that 
of  his  guards,  she  formed  in  her  mind  a  horrid  project,  and 
had  the  hardiness  to  declare,  that  she  would  kill  them  all  with 
her  own  hand,  rather  than  they  should  come  into  the  power  of 
Fhilip.  Foris,  abhorring  the  mention  of  such  a  dreadful 
deed,  told  her  that  he  would  carry  them  away  to  Athens,  to 
some  faithful  friends,  and  would  himself  accompany  them  in 
their  flight.  They  all  went  from  Thessalonica  to  .^Jiea,  to 
a  stated  sacrifice,  which  they  ofier  yearly,  with  great  solem- 
nity, in  honour  of  ^neas,  the  founder  of  the  nation.  Having 
spent  the  day  there,  in  the  anniversary  feast,  about  the  third 
watch,  when  all  were  asleep,  they  embarked  in  a  vessel  ready 
prepared  by  Foris,  as  if  intending  to  return  to  Thessalonica ; 
but  their  design  was  to  cross  over  to  Eubcea.  -  However,  day- 
light surprised  them  at  a  small  distance  from  the  land, 
struggling  in  vain  against  a  contrary  wind,  and  the  king's 
ofiicers,  who  commanded  the  garrison  of  the  port,  despatched 
an  armed  bark  to  bring  back  their  ship,  with  a  strict  in- 
junction not  to  return  without  it.  When  they  were  now 
drawing  nigh,  Foris  was  intently  occupied  in  animating  the 
rowers  and  sailors,  and,  at  times,  raising  his  hands  towards 
heaven,  supplicated  the  gods  to  assist  him.  Meanwhile,  the 
woman,  with  desperate  fury  recurring  to  the  shocking  design 
which  she  had  long  premeditated,  dissolves  some  poison,  and 
produces  swords ;  then,  placing  the  cup  in  their  view,  and  un- 
sheathing the  swords,  she  says,  ^' Death  is  our  only  refuge. 
These  paths  lead  thither,  by  whichever  of  them  each  one's  in- 
clination leads  them  to  adopt,  let  them  escape  the  tyranny  of 
the  king.  Come  then,  dear  youths,  let  those  of  you  who  are 
the  elder,  first  take  the  sword ;  or,  if  a  slower  death  is  your 
choice,  drain  the  cup."    At  the  same  time  the  enemy  was  fast 
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approaching,  and  she,  who  urged  them  to  despatch  themselTei^ 
was  urgent ;  the  young  men,  having  put  an  end  to  their  lively 
some  by  the  one  and  some  by  the  other  fatal  expedient^  wen 
thrown  expiring  into  the  sea.  Then,  embracing  her  hnsbtiid 
and  companion  in  death,  she  plunged  into  the  deep.  The 
king's  officers  then  took  possession  of  the  ship,  deserted  by  ill 
owners. 

5.  The  barbarity  connected  with  this  deed  added  fresh  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  public  resentment  kindled  against  the  kii^  in- 
somuch that  most  people  uttered  imprecations  on  himself  and 
his  children ;  which  curses  being  in  a  short  time  heard  by  all 
the  gods,  caused  him  to  vent  his  cruelty  on  his  own  blood  le- 
lations.     For  Perseus,  when  he  perceiyed  that  the  popularitj 
and   high   reputation  of  his  brother  Demetrius  among  the 
Macedonian  people,  and  interest  among  the  Romans,  increaaed 
more  and  more  every  day,  and  that  no  hope  was  left  him  of 
obtaining  the  crown  save  by  the  instrumentality  of  soon 
wicked  device,   bent  all  his  thoughts  to  that   one  object 
But  not  thinking  himself  alone  strong  enough  even  fortbs 
dastardly  project,  which  he  meditated  in  his  effeminate  mii4 
he  began  to  tamper  with  each  of  his  father's  friends  by  dark 
suggestions.     At  first,  several  of  these  showed  an  appearaaee 
of  rejecting  with  scorn  any  such  overtures,  because  they  en- 
tertained higher  expectations  from  Demetrius.     Aftervrardi 
Philip's  animosity  to  the  Romans  increased  every  day,  whidi 
Perseus  fomented;   but  Demetrius,  with  all  his  mighty  op- 
posed.   Foreseeing  the  fatal  doom  of  the  youth,  who  heeded 
not  a  brother's  guile,  and  thinking  that  they  must  lend  their 
assistance  to  the  accomplishment  of  what  was  likely  to  take 
place,  and  cherish  the  hopes  of  the  more  powerful,  they  united 
themselves  to  Perseus.     They  defer  the  execution  of  otiwr 
measures  till  their  proper  season ;  for  the  present,  it  seema 
good  that  the  king  shoidd  by  every  strenuous  exertion  he  in- 
flamed against  the  Romans,  and  urged  to  form  resolutiofla 
for  war,  to  which  he  had  already  of  his  own  accord  tamed  Ins 
attention.     At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  Demetrius  nuglit 
be  a  greater  object  of  suspicion  every  day,  they  used  dehber- 
ately  to  prolong  the  conversations  even  to  the  use  of  insulting 
language  towards  the  Romans;   thereupon,  when  some  de- 
preciating their  manners  and  institutions,  some  their  mifitaijr 
achievements,  some  the  appearance  of  the  city  itself,  unadoned 
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either  by  public  or  private  structures ;  others  spoke  scornfully 
of  some  particular  individuals  among  their  principal  men. 
.On  these  occasions,  the  young  prince  unwary,  both  out  of 
affection  for  the  Roman  nation,  and  opposition  to  his  brother. 
by  maintaining  their  cause  in  all  things,  rendered  himself 
an  object  of  suspicion  to  his  father,  and  a  fit  subject  for  their 
accusations.  His  father  therefore  kept  him  a  stranger  to  all 
his  designs  respecting  the  Romans ;  he  was  entirely  devoted 
to  Perseus,  and  held  with  him,  daily  and  nightly,  delibera- 
tions on  that  subject.  The  envoys  had  returned  whom  he 
happened  to  have  sent  to  the  Bastamians,  to  solicit  aid,  and 
brought  with  them  from  thence  young  men  of  distinction,  and 
some  of  royal  extraction ;  one  of  whom  promised  his  sister  in 
marriage  to  Philip's  son,  and  the  connexion  with  that  nation 
raised  the  king's  spirits.  Hereupon  Perseus  said,  "What 
does  that  avail  ?  There  is  by  no  means  as  much  protection 
afforded  by  foreign  aid,  as  there  is  danger  arising  from  do- 
.mestic  treachery.  I  am  unwilling  to  ccdl  him  traitor,  but  a 
spy  we  certainly  have  in  our  bosom,  and  although  the  Romans 
luive  restored  to  us  his  body,  since  he  was  a  hostage  at  Rome, 
yet  they  still  possess  his  heart.  The  faces  of  almost  all  the 
Macedonians  are  turned  towards  him,  and  they  think  they  are 
to  have  no  other  king  but  him  whom  the  Romans  would  give 
them."  By  such  discourses  the  old  man's  mind,  distempered 
in  itself,  was  stimulated  to  passion,  and  these  imputations  he 
received  deeper  in  his  mind,  than  appeared  from  his  counten- 
ance. 

6.  It  happened  to  be  the  time  of  the  purification  of  the 
army;  which  ceremony  is  thus  performed: — The  head  and 
fore  part  of  a  dog  cut  through  the  middle  is  laid  at  the 
right  side  pf  the  way,  and  the  hinder  part  with  the  entrails 
at  the  left.  Between  the  parts  of  the  victim,  thus  divided, 
the  forces  are  led  under  arms.  In  the  front  of  the  van,  are 
carried  the  remarkable  suits  of  armour  of  all  the  kings  of 
Macedon,  from  the  remotest  origin ;  next  follows  the  king 
himself,  with  his  children ;  then  the  royal  cohort  and  body 
guards,  and  the  remaining  body  of  the  Macedonians  close  the 
rear.  The  two  young  sons  of  the  king  attend  by  his  side ; 
Perseus  being  now  in  his  thirtieth  year,  Demetrius  five  years 
TOnnger;  the  former  in  the  full  strength  of  manhood,  the 
latter  in  its  bloom ;   the  mature  offspring  of   a  fortunate 
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parf^nt,  if  his  mind  had  been  infloeiioed  bj  reason.  TlieciBtai 
was.  that  when  the  purificmtory  sacrifice  was  finished,  thetnnj 
should  pertbrm  their  CTolutiona^  and  the  two  lines  divided  oo 
both  si  lies  should  engage  in  a  mock  fight.  The  young  prinott 
were  appointed  commanders  in  this  mock  engagement;  but  it 
was  not  the  mere  representation  of  a  battle,  for  thej  engaged 
as  if  thev  were  fighting  for  the  throne :  many  woonds  woe 
given  with  stakes,  nor  was  anj  thing  but  the  steel  wanting 
to  give  it  the  form  of  a  regidar  battle.  The  party  which  wu 
under  the  command  of  Demetrius,  was  far  superior.  While 
Perseus  was  vexed  thereat,  his  considerate  friends  npoioed; 
and  said,  that  that  very  circomstance  would  afibrd  groaiidB 
for  impeaching  the  jrouth. 

7.  Each  of  the  princes  gave  an  entertainment  that  dij  to 
his  comrades,  who  had  exercised  under  his  command.  Penwa 
being  invited  to  supper  by  Demetrius,  refused ;  kind  hospitalitf 
and  youthful  merriment  led  both  to  excess  in  wine.  Therenpos 
mention  was  made  of  the  mock  engagement,  and  numerons  re- 
marks were  thrown  out  against  the  antagonists  in  such  a  maa- 
ner  as  not  to  spare  even  the  leaders  themselves.  To  learn  theae 
expressions,  a  spy  was  sent  from  among  the  guests  of  Perseos; 
but  not  conducting  himself  with  sufficient  caution,  he  was  de- 
tected by  some  young  men  who  happened  to  come  out  of  the 
banqueting-room,  and  severely  beaten.  Demetrius^  knowiBg 
nothing  of  this  matter,  said,  '^  Why  do  we  not  go  to  my  bro- 
ther, join  with  him  in  merriment,  and  by  our  frankness  and 
gaiety  assuage  his  resentment,  if  any,  arising  from  the  engage- 
ment, as  yet  remains  ?"  All  with  one  accord  cried  out  that 
they  would  attend  him,  except  those  who  were  afraid  of  the 
immediate  revenge  of  the  spy  that  had  been  beaten  by  them. 
When  Demetrius  pressed  these  also,  they  concealed  sw<^ 
under  their  clothes,  with  which  they  might  defend  themselTei 
if  any  violence  should  be  offered.  In  the  case  of  domestie 
discord,  nothing  that  is  concealed  can  remain  so.  Both  hooaes 
were  full  of  spies  and  traitors.  An  informer  ran  on  before 
to  Perseus,  and  told  him,  that  four  young  men,  armed  with 
swords,  were  coming  with  Demetrius.  Though  the  reasm 
was  evident,  (for  he  had  heard  that  his  guest  had  been  beaten 
by  them,)  yet,  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  the  matter,  he 
ordered  his  gate  to  be  locked,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the 
house  and  the  windows  facing  the  street,  he  ^yes  away  the 
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tevellers,  as  if  they  were  come  to  murder  him,  fiom  the 
entrance  to  the  gate.  Demetrius  flushed  with  wine,  having 
tor  a  little  excl^med  loudlj  at  his  being  shut  out,  returns 
home  to  his  own  feast  entirely  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  proceeding. 

8.  Next  day,  Perseus,  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
his  father  was  afforded  him,  entered  the  palace,  and  with  looks 
tepressiye  of  disquietude  stood  silent  in  the  presence  of  his 
Bire,  but  at  some  distance.  Of  whom  when  his  father  in- 
quired ^*  if  all  was  well,  and  what  was  the  cause  of  that  sad- 
ness?" he  answers,  "Know  that  it  is  by  the  sufferance  of 
another  that  your  son  survives.  We  are  now  attacked  by  my 
brother  with  no  secret  treachery ;  he  came  by  night  to  my 
boase,  with  armed  men  to  take  away  my  life,  and  it  was  by 
sliut  doors,  and  the  protection  afforded  by  the  walls,  that  I  was 
saved  from  his  fury."  When  he  had  inspired  into  his  father 
A  horror  mixed  with  wonder,  he  adds,  "  If  you  can  listen  to 
me,  I  shall  cause  you  to  understand  the  affair  as  an  evident 
trnth."  But  Philip  replied  that  he  would  hear  him,  and  or- 
dered Demetrius  to  be  instantly  summoned.  He  then  sent 
for  two  friends  of  advanced  age,  Lysimachus  and  Onomastus, 
(who  never  interfered  in  the  juvenile  disputes  of  the  brothers, 
and  were  of  late  rare  visitors  in  the  palace,)  that  he  might  have 
their  assistance  in  counsel  While  his  friends  are  coming  he 
walked  about  by  himself,  secretly  revolving  many  things  in 
his  mind ;  his  son  still  standing  at  a  distance.  On  being  told 
that  they  had  arrived,  he  retired  with  his  two  friends,  and 
the  same  number  of  his  life-guards,  into  an  inner  apartment ; 
he  permitted  each  of  his  sons  to  bring  in  three  persons  un- 
armed. Here,  having  taken  his  seat,  he  says,  ^^I,  the  most 
unhappy  of  fathers,  sit  here  as  judge  between  my  two  sons, 
the  accuser  and  the  accused  of  the  crime  of  fratricide ;  about 
to  find,  in  my  nearest  of  relations,  the  foul  stain  either  of 
falsehood  or  a  commission  of  crime.  For  a  long  time,  indeed, 
I  have  apprehended  an  impending  storm,  after  I  perceived 
yonr  mutual  looks,  which  showed  no  sign  of  brotherly  affec- 
tion,  and  after  I  had  overheard  some  expressions.  But  I 
sometimes  cherished  the  hope  that  your  passions  would 
subside,  and  that  your  suspicions  could  be  removed;  that 
even  enemies  lay  down  their  arms  and  form  a  treaty,  and  that 
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the  private  disputes  of  many  have  been  ended ;  and  I  trusted 
that  the  remembrance  of  jour  fraternal  relationship  would  at 
some  time  or  other  occur  to  you,  and  of  the  simplicitj  and  in- 
timacy that  subsisted  between  you  in  your  boyish  days ;  and 
finally,  of  my  instructions,  which,  I  fear,  I  have  fmitlesslj 
poured  into  deaf  ears.     How  often  have  I,  in  your  hearings 
mentioned,  with  abhorrence,  examples  of  the  disagreements  d 
brothers,  and  recounted  the  dreadful  consequences  of  tbem, 
by  which  themselves,  their  offspring,  their  houses,  and  their 
kingdoms,  have  been  utterly  ruined.     I  have  represented,  on 
the  other  hand,  more  laudable  examples ;  also  ihe  social  in- 
tercourse between  the  two  kings  of  the  Lacedaemonians^  bene- 
ficial to  themselves  and  to  their  country  for  many  ages ;  and 
that  this  same  state,  after  the  custom  of  each  one  arbitrarilj 
seizing  on  absolute  power  prevailed,  was  quite  overtomed. 
Then,  that  these  brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus^  raised  thdr 
dominions  (from  so  small  circumstances,  that  they  were  al- 
most ashamed  of  the  title  of  king)  to  an  equality  with  mine^ 
or  with  those  of  Antiochus,  or  indeed  of  any  monarch  of  this 
age,  and  by  nothing  else  than  by  brotherly  concord.     Nor  did 
I  decline  showing  you  examples  even  firom  among  the  Ro- 
mans that  I  had  either  seen  or  heard ;  as  of  Titus  and  Lodiis 
Quintius,  who  carried  on  the  war  against  me ;  the  two  Sdpioi^ 
Publius  and  Lucius,  who  vanquished  Antiochus;  and  their 
father  and  uncle,  the  lasting  harmony  of  whose  life  even  - 
death  could  not  dissolve.    But  neither  could  the  wickedness  of 
the  former,  attended  by  an  issue  suitable  to  their  crimes,  deter 
you  from  your  foolish  quarrels ;  nor  could  the  sound  judgment 
and  good  fortune  of  the  latter  bend  you  to  wisdom.     While  I 
am  alive  and  in  health,  you  have  both  in  your  hopes  and 
wicked  desires  laid  hold  on  my  inheritance.     You  wish  me 
to  live  just  so  long  as  that,  surviving  one,  I  should,  by  mj 
death,  make  the  other  king  without  a  competitor.     You  can- 
not endure  to  have  either  brother  or  father.     You  have  no 
sense  of  affection,  no  religion,  your  insatiable  passion  for  re- 
gal sway  alone  has  supplied  the  place  of  all  other  feelings. 
Come,  then,  pollute  your  father's  ears,  contend  with  mutoal 
accusations,  as  you  soon  will  with  the  sword ;  speak  openly 
either  whatever  truth  you  can,  or  are  pleased  to  invent.    My 
ears  are  now  opened,  which  henceforward  will  be  shut  against 
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all  secret  charges  of  one  against  the  other.**  When  with  fu- 
rioQS  p£ission  he  had  uttered  these  words,  tears  gushed  from 
the  whole  assembly  and  a  sorrowful  silence  long  prevailed. 

9.  At  length  Perseus  spoke  to  this  effect :  "  I  ought  then, 
it  seems,  to  have  opened  my  gate  in  the  night,  and  admitted 
those  armed  revellers,  and  held  out  my  throat  to  their  swords ; 
since  nothing  less  than  the  perpetration  of  the  deed  can  gain 
belief  and  since  I,  who  have  been  assailed  by  secret  treach- 
ery, am  accosted  in  the  same  language  as  a  robber  and  an 
assassin  might  expect.  It  is  not  without  reason,  that  those 
people  say  that  you  have  but  one  son,  Demetrius ;  and  that  I 
am  supposititious,  and  born  of  a  concubine  ;  for  if  I  held  in 
your  breast  the  rank  of  a  son,  or  the  affection  due  to  one,  you 
would  wreak  your  anger  not  on  me,  who  complain  of  dis- 
covered treachery,  but  on  him  who  was  the  author  of  it ;  nor 
would  my  life  be  so  worthless  in  your  eyes,  that  you  should 
neither  be  moved  by  the  danger  which  I  have  already  under- 
gone, nor  by  that  to  which  I  must  be  exposed  in  future,  if 
punishment  be  not  inflicted  on  the  assassins.  If,  therefore,  it 
be  our  doom  to  die  secretly  let  us  be  silent,  only  offering 
prayers  to  the  gods  that  the  wickedness  commenced  with  me 
may  terminate  in  me,  and  that  you  be  not  aimod  at  through 
my  side.  But  if,  as  nature  itself  suggests  to  those  encom- 
passed with  perils  in  a  desert  place,  to  implore  assistance 
even  from  men  whom  they  had  never  seen,  so  I,  on  seeing 
a  sword  drawn  against  me,  may  be  allowed  to  raise  my  voice. 
I  beseech  you  then,  by  your  own  person,  by  the  name  of  fa- 
ther, (and  you  long  know  which  of  us  reveres  that  title  most,) 
that  you  may  hear  me  in  the  same  manner  as  you  would  if, 
roused  by  cries  and  lamentations  by  night,  you  had  come  up, 
when  I  was  crying  for  help,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  had 
found  Demetrius,  with  armed  men,  in  the  porch  of  my  house. 
What  I  should,  at  that  time,  and  in  that  case,  have  exclaimed 
with  terror,  I  now,  next  day,  lay  before  you  in  form  of  a 
complaint.  Brother,  it  is  long  since  you  and  I  lived  together 
on  the  terms  of  mutual  hospitality ;  you  certainly  wish  to  be 
king ;  this  my  expectation,  my  age,  opposes,  the  law  of  nations 
opposes,  the  ancient  practice  of  Macedon  opposes,  and  more- 
over the  judgment  of  my  father  opposes.  These  you  can 
surmount  by  no  other  means  than  by  shedding  my  blood. 
You  are  making  every  scheme  and  every  attempt.     Hitherto^ 

6  Q 
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either  my  care  or  fortune  has  prevented  the  fratricide  yon  in- 
tended to  commit  Yesterday,  on  occasion  of  the  purifica- 
tion,  the  military  exercise  and  mock  representation  of  a  fighti 
you  ahnost  rendered  it  a  bloody  battle ;  nor  was  I  saved  firom 
death  by  any  other  means  than  by  suffering  myself  and  mj 
party  to  be  overcome.  Pretending  brotherly  sport,  you  waotod 
to  drag  me  from  a  hostile  fight  to  your  house  to  supper. 
Father,  do  you  think  that  I,  to  whom  they  came  in  arms,  that 
they  might  drink  with  me,  would  have  supped  there  with  un- 
armed guests.  Do  you  think  that  I  would  have  been  in  no 
danger  from  their  swords  by  night,  when  they  ahnoet  killed 
me  with  stakes,  of  which  you  were  a  spectator.  Why,  De- 
metrius, did  you  come  at  that  time  of  night ;  why  an  enemy 
come  to  a  person  provoked ;  why  with  young  men  in  arms? 
I  did  not  venture  to  trust  myself  with  you  as  a  guest^  and  shall 
I  admit  you  as  a  reveller,  coming  with  armed  men  ?  Father, 
if  the  gate  had  been  open,  you  would  be  preparing  mj 
funeral  at  this  moment,  in  which  you  are  hearing  my  com- 
plaint. I  do  not,  as  an  accuser,  urge  any  thing  for  the 
purpose  of  accusation;  nor  by  collecting  doubtful  circom- 
stances,  in  a  train  of  artful  arguments.  For  what  can  he  saj? 
Does  he  deny  that  he  came  to  my  gate  with  a  large  par^,  or 
that  there  were  armed  men  with  him  ?  Send  for  ihe  persona^ 
whom  I  will  name ;  they  who  dared  to  do  this,  might  dare  to 
do  any  thing ;  nevertheless,  they  will  not  dare  to  deny  it.  If 
I  brought  before  you  any  who  had  been  caught  within  mr 
doors  in  arms,  you  would  consider  this  an  evident  proof; 
consider  those  who  confess  ^in  the  same  light  as  if  actually 
caught  in  the  fact. 

10.  ''Curse  now  thirst  for  dominion.  Call  up  the  furies 
the  avengers  of  the  wrongs  of  brothers ;  but,  father,  let  not 
your  curses  be  undiscriminating.  Separate  and  distinguish  tbe 
assassin,  and  him  by  treachery  assailed,  and  charge  the  guilty 
head.  Let  him,  who  intended  to  kill  a  brother,  feel  the  wrath  « 
the  gods,  of  his  father ;  and  let  him,  who  was  to  have  perished 
by  a  brother's  wickedness,  find  refuge  in  his  father's  compassion 
and  justice.  For  where  else  shall  I  seek  refuge,  who  cannot 
find  safety  in  the  solemn  purification  of  your  army,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  troops,  in  my  own  house,  in  a  feast,  nor  in  the 
night,  which  nature's  bounty  granted  to  mankind  for  a  season 
of  repose.     If  I  go  to  my  brother,  according  to  his  invitation, 
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I  must  die.  If  I  admit  my  brother  to  a  party  of  pleasure 
within  my  own  gates,  I  must  die.  Neither  by  going,  nor  by 
8ta3ring,  do  I  escape  secret  treachery.  Whither  then  shall  I 
betake  me  ?  Father,  I  have  courted  nothing  save  the  gods  and 
thee.  I  have  not  the  Romans,  to  whom  I  may  fly.  They  seek 
my  destruction,  because  I  grieve  at  the  injuries  which  they 
have  done  you ;  because  I  resent  your  being  deprived  of  so 
many  cities,  so  many  nations,  and,  lately,  of  the  coast  of  Thrace. 
They  have  no  hope  that  Macedonia  will  ever  be  their  property, 
while  either  you  or  I  am  safe.  If  a  brother's  wickedness  shall 
have  carried  off  me,  and  old  age  thee,  or  if  even  this  should 
not  be  waited  for,  they  know  that  both  the  king  and  kingdom 
of  Macedonia  will  become  theirs.  If  the  Romans  had  left  you 
any  thing  beyond  the  limits  of  Macedon,  I  would  suppose 
that  even  that  had  been  left  me  as  a  shelter.  But  I  have  pro- 
tection enough  in  the  Macedonians.  You  were  an  eye-witness 
yesterday  of  the  attack  made  on  me  by  the  soldiers.  What 
did  they  want,  but  the  steel  ?  And  what  they  wanted,  in  the 
day,  my  brother's  guests  took  to  themselves  in  the  night. 
Why  need  I  mention  the  greater  part  of  the  nobles,  who  have 
placed  all  their  hopes  of  honour  and  fortune  in  the  Romans, 
and  in  him  who  is  all-powerful  with  the  Romans  ?  Nor,  in 
truth,  do  they  prefer  him  merely  to  me,  his  elder  brother,  but, 
they  want  little  of  preferring  him  to  yourself,  his  king  and 
father.  For,  he  is  the  person  out  of  regard  to  whom  the  senate 
remitted  to  you  the  intended  punishment,  who  now  screens 
you  from  the  Roman  arms ;  who  thinks  it  fit  that  your  ad- 
vanced age  should  be  under  obligation  to,  and  dependent  on, 
his  youth.  Him  the  Romans,  bim  the  cities  freed  from  thy 
jurisdiction,  and  him  the  Macedonians,  rejoicing  at  the  peace 
with  Rome,  defend ;  but  for  me,  father,  what  hope  or  protection 
have  I  any  where  except  in  thee  ? 

11.  "What  do  you  suppose  to  be  the  intention  of  the  letter 
lately  sent  to  you  by  Titus  Quintius,  in  which  he  not  only 
saySy  that  you  acted  wisely  for  your  own  interest  in  send- 
ing Demetrius  to  Rome,  but  also  advises  you  to  send  him 
back  again,  with  a  greater  number  of  ambassadors,  and  nobles 
of  Macedonia  ?  Titus  Quintius  is  now  his  counsellor,  and 
master,  in  every  thing.  Having  renounced  you  his  father,  he 
has  substituted  him  in  your  place.  There  in  preference  to  all 
other  places  their  secret  plans  are  concocted.    When  he  desires 

6  D  2 
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you  to  send  greater  numbers,  and  the  chief  men  of  Macedoo^ 
tlif}'  are  R'eking  assistants  in  their  schemes.  For  those  who 
go  from  this  place  unchanged  and  uncormpted,  and  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  thej  had  Philip  as  their  king,  return  firtxm 
thence  tainted — infected  by  Roman  blandishments.  Deme- 
trius alone  is  every  thing  to  them.  They  give  him  the  title 
of  king  already,  even  in  his  father's  life-time.  If  I  express  nj 
indignation  at  these  things,  you  must  forthwith  understand 
that  the  crime  of  thirsting  for  dominion  has  been  laid  to  mj 
charge ;  not  only  by  others,  father,  but  even  by  yon.  Bat 
this  charge,  if  made  against  both,  I  do  not  admit ;  for  whom 
do  I  remove  from  his  place,  that  I  may  succeed  in  his  room? 
My  father  alone  is  before  me ;  and  tlmt  he  may  long  be  so^  I 
entreat  the  gods.  I  his  survivor,  (and  may  I  be  so  only  od 
these  terms,  if,  by  my  desert,  he  shall  wish  me  to  be  so^)  shaU 
receive  the  inheritance  of  his  kingdom,  provided  my  &tber 
shall  bequeath  it  to  me.  He  covets  rule,  and  covets  it  with 
criminal  passion,  since  he  hastily  overleaps  the  order  of  age^  d 
nature,  of  the  Macedonian  custom,  and  of  the  laws  of  nadona. 
An  elder  brother  stands  in  his  way,  to  whom  by  lighti  and 
by  the  wish  of  his  father,  the  kingdom  belongs.  Let  hki  he 
carried  off :  I  shall  not  be  the  first  that  acquir^  a  kingdom  hj 
spiUing  a  brother's  blood.  My  father,  b^g  old,  and  foiiom 
from  being  bereaved  of  his  son,  will  rather  fear  for  himsd( 
than  revenge  his  son's  death.  The  Romans  will  rejoice^  ibxsy 
will  approve,  they  will  defend  the  deed.  Father,  these  proa- 
pects  are  uncertain,  but  they  are  not  groundless.  For  the 
matter  stands  thus :  you  can  repel  from  me  the  fatal  danger, 
by  inflicting  punishment  on  those  who  have  taken  up  arms  to 
kill  me ;  if  success  attend  the  daring  deed,  you  the  very  same 
shall  not  be  able  to  avenge  my  death." 

12.  When  Perseus  concluded  his  speech,  the  eyes  of  all 
present  were  turned  to  Demetrius,  as  if  he  were  going  to  reply 
immediately.  Then,  when  it  was  evident  to  all  that,  bathed 
in  tears,  he  was  unable  to  speak,  silence  for  a  long  time  reigned: 
at  length  necessity  itself,  inasmuch  as  they  called  on  him  to 
speak,  overcame  his  grief,  and  he  began  thus :  "Father,  all  the 
aids  which  heretofore  have  been  the  privilege  of  ihe  accused, 
my  accuser  has  preoccupied.  By  his  tears,  counterfeited  for 
the  purpose  of  working  another's  ruin,  he  has  caused  my  un- 
feigned tears  to  be  suspected  by  you.     Although,  ever  since  I 
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returned  from  Rome,  he,  bj  holding  secret  consultations  with 
his  confederates,  labours  night  and  day  to  insnare  me,  yet 
nevertheless  he  represents  me  in  the  character,  not  only  of  a 
conspirator,  but  of  an  open  assassin  and  murderer.  He  terri- 
fies you  with  his  danger,  in  order  to  hasten,  through  your 
means,  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  brother.  He  asserts,  that  he 
has  a  place  of  refuge  no  where  in  the  world,  that  I  may  have  no 
remaining  hope  even  in  thee.  Circumvented,  destitute,  and 
helpless  as  I  am,  he  loads  me  with  odium  arising  from  foreign 
favour,  which  proves  detrimental  rather  than  advantageous. 
Then  how,  accuser-like,  has  he  blended  that  which  was  the 
crime  of  this  night  with  other  invectives  against  my  conduct, 
that  he  might,  by  representing  the  tenor  of  the  rest  of  my  life, 
throw  a  colour  of  guilt  both  on  the  late  transaction,  the  true 
nature  of  which  you  shall  soon  understand ;  and  that  he  might 
support  the  other  groundless  insinuations  respecting  my  views, 
wishes,  and  designs,  by  this  latter,  fictitious,  fabricated  story. 
He  had,  at  the  same  time,  this  design,  that  his  accusation  might 
appear  to  be  sudden  and  by  no  means  premeditated,  as  if  occa- 
sioned by  sudden  fright  and  disturbance  of  this  night.  But, 
Perseus,  if  I  were  a  traitor  against  my  father  and  his  govern- 
ment ;  if  I  had  formed  plans  with  the  Romans,  or  with  other 
enemies  of  my  father,  the  tale  of  last  night  ought  not  to  have 
been  waited  for ;  I  ought  to  have  been  long  ago  brought  to 
answer  for  my  treason.  And  if  the  former  charge  apart  from 
the  latter  were  unfounded,  and  tended  to  discover  your  hatred 
towards  me,  rather  than  my  guilt,  it  ought  on  the  present  day 
also  to  be  either  omitted  or  postponed  to  some  future  period ; 
in  order  that  it  might  clearly  appear,  whether  I  plotted 
against  you ;  or  you,  with  indeed  a  strange  and  singular  kind 
of  hatred,  against  me.  However,  I  will,  as  well  as  I  am  able 
in  my  present  unforeseen  perturbation  of  mind,  distinguish 
those  matters  which  you  have  confounded ;  and  I  will  unveil 
the  plot  of  the  preceding  evening,  whether  mine  or  yours. 
iPerseus  wishes  it  to  be  believed,  that  I  had  formed  a  design 
to  take  his  life,  with  the  view,  forsooth,  that  having  removed 
the  elder  brother,  on  whom  by  the  law  of  nations,  by  the 
mstom  of  Macedonia,  and  likewise  by  your  judgment,  as  he 
Bays,  the  kingdom  was  to  devolve,  I,  the  younger,  should 
tQCceed  in  the  room  of  him  whom  I  had  slain.  What,  then, 
ean  be  the  meaning  of  that  other  part  of  his  speech,  where  he 
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sajfl  that  the  Romans  were  courted  bj  me,  and  from  my  rdi- 
ance  on  them  tliat  I  conceived  hopes  of  the  crown  ?  For,  if  I 
believed  that  the  Romans  possessed  such  influence^  that  thef 
could  appoint  whomsoever  they  pleased  king  of  Macediw^ 
and  if  I  had  such  confidence  in  mj  interest  with  them,  whit 
need  was  there  of  fratricide  ?  Could  it  be  mj  wish  to  wear  a 
diadem  stained  with  a  brother's  blood,  or  to  become  ezecn- 
ble  and  odious  in  the  ejes  of  those  verj  people^  with  whom 
whatever  interest  I  may  happen  to  have,  has  been  procured  Iff 
zeal,  or  at  least  affected  integrity  of  conduct  ?    unleaa  joi 
believe  that  Titus  Quintius,  by  whose  power  and  advice  yoi 
allege  I  am  at  present  governed,  though  he  lives  in  sodi 
cordial  affection  with  his  own  brother,  would  recommeiid  to 
me  to  murder  mine?    He  has  united  for  me^  not  only  tfaa 
favour  of  the  Romans,  but  the  opinions  of  the  MacedomaiUk 
and  the  concurring  sentiments  almost  of  all  the  gods  and  men, 
by  reason  of  all  which  he  cannot  believe  that  he  would  prove 
equal  to  me  in  the  competition.     Yet  the  sune  man  aoenieB 
me  of  having  (though  I  was  inferior  to  him  in  every  mode  of 
proceeding)  had  recourse  to  an  act  of  wickedneaa  as  my  last 
resource.     Do  you  wish  that  the  formula  of  the  jnciidd 
inquiry  should  be  to  this  effect,  that  whichever  feared  lest  the 
other  should  seem  more  worthy  of  the  throne^  shall  be  deamed 
guilty  of  designing  his  brother's  destruction  ? 

13.  "But  let  us  examine  the  process  of  this  aocnsation,  ia 
whatever  manner  it  has  been  fabricated.  He  has  arraigned 
me  of  attempting  his  life,  by  several  methods ;  and  all  these 
modes  of  attack  he  has  crowded  into  the  space  of  one  day.  I 
intended  to  kill  him  by  day  when  we  engaged  after  the  porifi* 
cation,  and,  if  it  seems  good  to  the  gods,  even  on  the  day  of 
purification.  I  intended,  when  I  invited  him  to  snipper,  to 
take  him  off  by  poison  of  course.  I  intended,  when  some 
armed  persons  followed  me  to  join  his  party  in  their  con- 
viviality, to  kill  him  with  the  sword.  You  see  what  sort  of 
opportunities  were  chosen  for  this  murder ;  those  of  sport, 
feasting,  and  revelling.  What  ?  on  what  sort  of  a  day !  On 
the  day  in  which  the  army  was  purified ;  in  which,  iiter  the 
royal  armour  of  all  the  former  kings  of  Macedon  was  carried 
in  procession  between  the  divided  victim,  when  we  two  only 
rode  along  with  you,  father,  at  your  sides,  and  the  body  of  tli 
Macedonian  troops  followed.     Now,  even  supposing  that  I 
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had  fonnerly  been  guilty  of  some  crime  requiring  expiation^ 
could  I,  after  being  purified  and  expiated  in  this  sacred 
solemnity,  at  the  very  time  especially  when  I  was  looking  at 
the  victim  laid  on  each  side  of  our  road,  revolved  in  my  mind 
^fratricide,  poisons  and  swords  prepared  against  the  feast? 
With  what  other  sacred  rites  could  I  afterwards  atone  for  the 
gaUt  of  a  mind,  contaminated  with  every  kind  of  villany  ? 
But  whilst  his  understanding,  blinded  by  a  desire  for  accusing, 
wishes  to  render  every  thing  an  object  of  suspicion,  it  eon- 
founds  one  thing  with  another.  For  if  I  intended  to  take  you 
oi£  by  poison  at  supper,  what  could  be  more  incongruous  with 
my  design,  than  to  provoke  you  to  rage  by  an  obstinate  con- 
test  and  engagement,  that  you  might  have  reason  to  refuse, 
as  you  did,  my  invitation  to  supper  ?  But  when,  in  your  anger, 
you  had  refused,  whether  ought  I  to  have  taken  pains  to  pacify 
you,  that  I  might  find  another  opportunity,  since  I  had  got 
the  poison  ready,  or  to  pass  over,  as  it  were,  from  that  design 
to  another,  namely,  that  of  killing  you  with  the  sword,  and  on 
that  same  day,  under  pretence  of  feasting  with  you  ?  K  I 
thought  that  you  declined  supping  with  me,  through  fear  for 
your  life,  how  could  I  suppose  that  you  would  not,  through  the 
same  fear,  have  declined  drinking  with  me  also. 

14.  *' Father,  I  have  no  cause  to  blush,  that  on  a  festival 
day,  among  companions  of  my  ovm  age,  I  should  have  indulged 
too  freely  in  wine ;  and  I  wish  you  would  also  inquire  with 
what  cheerfulness  and  mirth  yesterday's  entertainment,  at  my 
house,  was  rendered  festive,  that  joy  also  (perhaps  a  blamable 
one)  increasing  it,  our  party  not  having  been  worsted  in  the 
fight.  This  my  present  misfortune,  and  my  fears,  have  ef- 
fectual dissipated  the  fumes  of  the  liquor ;  but,  if  these  had 
not  intervened,  we,  the  conspirators,  would  have  been  now  ^ 
lying  fast  asleep.  If,  Perseus,  I  designed  to  storm  your  house, 
and  after  the  house  had  been  taken  to  kill  the  owner,  ought  I 
not  to  have  refrained  from  wine  for  that  one  day,  and  to  have 
kept  my  soldiers  sober  ?  And  that  I  should  not  be  the  only 
one  to  defend  my  cause  with  excessive  candour,  my  brother 
himself  also,  not  in  the  least  inclined  to  malice  or  suspicion, 
says,  I  know  nothing  more,  I  charge  them  with  nothing  more, 
than  that  they  came  in  arms  to  drink  with  me.  If  I  should 
ask.  From  what  source  have  you  become  acquainted  with  that 
Tery  circumstance  ?  you  must  necessarily  acknowledge,  eithei 
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that  mj  house  wus  full  of  your  spies ;  or  that  mj  oomptnkai 
took  arms  so  openly,  as  that  every  one  oould  see  tiiem.  Lot 
he  should  set^m  either  on  a  prior  occasion  to  have  made  anj 
investigation,  or  nuw  to  adduce  arguments  for  the  purpose  oif 
convicting,  he  desired  you  to  inquire  of  the  persona  whom  he 
would  name,  whether  they  had  swords^  in  order  tfaat^  ss  it 
were,  in  a  doubtful  case,  when  you  had  investigated  intotliil 
whicli  tliey  themselves  confessed,  they  might  be  deemed  ecn- 
victed.  Why  do  you  not  rather  desire  inquiry  to  be  made 
after  this,  whether  they  carried  swords  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  you;  whether  by  my  direction  and  knowledge?  thii 
you  wish  to  be  believed,  and  not  that  which  thej  conresfl^  ani 
what  is,  indeed,  notorious,  they  say  they  carried  them  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  themselves.  Whether  they  acted  right 
or  wrong,  let  them  account  for  thdr  own  conduct.  My  canie^ 
which  is  no  way  affected  by  this  act,  do  not  blend  with  it. 
Explain  whether  we  intended  to  attack  you  openly,  or  8ecred;f* 
If  openly,  why  had  we  not  all  swords  ?  why  had  no  one  a  swonl 
except  those  who  had  beaten  your  spy  ?  If  privately,  what  WM 
the  arrangement  of  our  plan  ?  Were  four  to  remain,  in  order 
to  fall  on  you  in  your  sleep,  when  the  banquet  broke  np^  and  I 
your  guest  had  departed?  How  would  they  have  eseaped 
detection,  as  being  strangers,  and  belonging  to  me ;  and,  abofe 
all,  being  liable  to  suspicion,  because  they  had  been  in  a  qiur- 
rel  a  little  before  ?  But  how  were  they  to  have  eecaped  aftv 
having  killed  you  ?  Could  your  house  have  been  taken  snd 
stormed  by  two  swords  ? 

15.  ''Why  not  rather,  having  dropped  that  &ble  of  last 
night,  recur  to  what  really  grieves  you,  what  kindles  yoor 
envy  ?  Say, — Why,  Demetrius,  is  mention  made  any  where 
of  your  mounting  the  throne  ?  Why  do  you  appear,  to  some^ 
a  more  worthy  successor  to  your  father^s  dignity  than  I? 
Why  do  you  disturb  with  doubt  and  anxiety  my  hopes,  which 
would  be  certain  if  you  were  not  in  being  ?  These  are  the 
thoughts  of  Perseus,  though  he  does  not  express  them ;  these 
make  that  man  my  enemy,  these  create  my  accuser ;  these  M 
your  house,  these  your  kingdom,  with  accusations  and  saspidoils. 
But,  father,  as  I  ought  not  now  either  to  hope  for  the  crown, 
or  perhaps  ever  to  contend  for  it,  because  I  am  the  jrounger 
brother,  and  because  you  wish  that  I  should  yield  to  the  elder; 
so  neither  ought  I  at  any  former  time,  or  at  the  present,  to  act 
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I  in  such  a  manner  as  to  appear  undeserving  of  you  my  father^ 
^  snd  of  all.  For  I  should  attain  that  by  my  own  vices,  not 
by  yielding  to  him  on  whose  side  is  law  both  human  and 
divine,  not  by  moderation.  You  upbraid  me  with  the  Romans ; 
and  what  ought  to  be  deemed  an  honour,  you  convert  into  a 
crime.  I  did  not  request,  that  I  should  either  be  delivered  a 
hostage  to  the  Romans,  or  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome. 
Being  commissioned  by  you,  I  did  not  refuse  to  go.  On  both 
occasions,  I  conducted  myself  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  no 
disgrace  to  you,  to  your  kingdom,  or  to  the  Macedonian  nation. 
You,  therefore,  father,  have  been  the  cause  of  my  friendship 
with  the  Romans.  As  long  as  peace  shall  subsist  between 
you  and  them,  so  long  will  I  also  continue  in  friendship  with 
them ;  but,  if  war  should  arise,  I,  the  same  who  have  been 
there  a  hostage,  and  no  unprofitable  ambassador  in  my  father's 
behalf  will  be  their  most  determined  enemy.  Nor  do  I,  this 
day,  require  that  the  favour  of  the  Romans  should  be  any 
advantage  to  me ;  I  only  entreat  that  it  be  not  detrimental. 
It  neither  commenced  in  war,  nor  is  it  reserved  for  war.  I 
have  been  a  pledge  of  peace ;  and,  to  procure  a  continuance 
of  peace,  I  was  sent  ambassador.  Let  neither  be  esteemed  an 
honour  or  a  crime.  Father,  if  I  have  been  guilty  of  any  un- 
dntiful  behaviour  towards  you,  or  any  criminal  behaviour  to- 
wards my  brother,  I  beg  to  be  freed  from  no  punishment.  If 
1  be  innocent,  let  me  not,  I  beseech  you,  be  destroyed  by  envy 
when  I  cannot  by  crime.  My  brother's  accusation,  this  day, 
is  not  the  first  that  he  has  brought  against  me ;  but  it  is  the 
first  made  openly,  and  owing  to  no  offence  given  him  by  me. 
If  my  father  were  angry  with  me,  it  would  become  you,  the 
elder  brother,  to  intercede  for  the  younger,  you  to  obtain  par- 
don for  his  youth,  and  you  for  his  error ;  but  in  the  very  per- 
son from  whom  I  ought  to  receive  protection,  in  him  I  meet 
my  ruin.  From  a  feast  and  revelry  I  have  been  hurried, 
almost  half  asleep,  to  plead  my  cause  on  a  charge  of  fratri- 
cide. Without  advocates,  without  patrons,  I  am  compelled  to 
plead  my  own  cause.  If  I  were  to  speak  for  another,  I  would 
have  taken  time  to  study  and  compose  a  speech ;  though,  what 
else  would  I  endanger  than  that  of  my  reputation  for  abilities. 
Bat,  before  I  knew  why  I  had  been  summoned,  I  heard  you, 
in  a  paroxysm  of  passion,  ordering  me  to  account  for  my  con- 
duct^ and  my  brother  accusing  me.      He  employed  against 
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me  t  speech  long  before  prepared  and  studied ;  I  had  00I7 
the  time  in  which  the  accusations  were  recited,  for  heir* 
ing  what  were  the  impeachments.  During  that  short  sptee, 
wliethcr  should  I  listen  to  my  accuser,  or  studj  a  defence? 
Thunder-struck  by  the  sudden  and  unthought-of  calamilyil 
was  scarcely  capable  of  understanding  what  was  alleged  agaiuC 
me,  much  less  of  being  sufficiently  aware  what  defenee  I 
should  make.  What  hope  indeed  could  I  have,  if  I  had  not 
my  father  as  judge,  with  whom,  though  I  am  outstrii^ied  bj 
an  elder  brother  in  affection,  yet  surely,  when  accused,  I  oqght 
not  to  be  outstripped  in  his  compassion.  For  my  prayer  iii 
that  you  would  save  me,  for  my  sake,  and  for  your  own;  ho 
demands,  that,  for  his  security,  you  should  put  me  to  death. 
What  do  you  think  will  he  do,  when  you  shall  have  dehyeied 
the  kingdom  into  his  hands,  who  even  now  thinks  it  reason- 
able that  he  should  be  gratified  with  my  blood?"  While  he 
was  uttering  these  words,  tears  interrupted  his  breath  tnd 
voice  at  the  same  time.  Philip,  having  sent  them  away,  tnd 
conferred  a  short  time  with  his  friends^  declared,  that "  he 
could  not  from  a  single  hour^s  discussion  give  a  formnliij 
judgment  on  the  cause  between  them,  but  by  a  scmtiny  into 
the  conduct  and  manners  of  both,  and  a  dose  observation  of 
their  words  and  actions,  on  occasions  great  and  smalL"  Thst 
it  appeared  clearly  to  fdl,  that  the  chfurge  relating  to  the  pre- 
ceding night  was  effectually  refuted;  but  that  Demetrini^ 
favour  with  the  Romans  had  been  an  object  of  suspicion,  ai 
being  too  great  These,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of  the  Macedcmian 
war  which  was  to  be  waged  with  Perseus,  in  particular,  were 
sown,  when  Philip  was  still  alive. 

16.  Both  the  consuls  set  out  into  Liguria,  which  at  that 
time  was  the  only  consular  province.  A  supplication  for  one 
day  was  decreed  because  prosperity  had  attended  their  affiun 
in  that  quarter.  About  two  thousand  Ligurians  canoe  to  the 
extreme  borders  of  the  Gallic  province,  where  Marcellns  lay 
encamped,  requesting  him  to  receive  their  submission.  Mar- 
cellus,  having  ordered  the  Ligurians  to  wait  in  the  same  plaoe^ 
consulted  the  senate  through  the  medium  of  a  letter.  The 
senate  ordered  Marcus  Ogulnius,  praetor,  to  write  back  to 
Marcellus,  that  "  it  would  have  been  more  proper  for  the  con- 
suls, whose  province  it  was,  than  for  them,  to  decide  what 
might  tend  to  the  interest  of  the  republic ;  that  in  this  caa" 
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o  it  was  their  pleasure,  if  he  should  receive  the  surrender  of 
le  Liigurians,  that  their  arms  should  not  be  taken  from  them 
rhen  admitted  to  a  surrender,  and  that  the  senate  thought 
oroper  that  the  Ligurians  should  be  sent  to  the  consul.  .  The 
iraetors  arrived  at  the  same  time  in  Spain ;  Publius  Manlius 
n  the  Farther  province,  which  he  had  governed  in  his  former 
piiBtorship,  and  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  in  the  Hither  one, 
ind  he  received  the  command  of  the  army  from  Terentius  ; 
Ear  the  Farther  province,  by  the  death  of  the  propraetor,  Pub- 
lius Sempronius,  had  been  without  a  governor.  The  Celti- 
berians  attacked  Fulvius  Flaccus  while  besieging  a  town  of  the 
Spaniards,  called  Urbicua.  Many  severe  actions  were  fought 
there,  and  many  of  the  Roman  soldiers  killed  and  wounded. 
They  were  vanquished  by  Fulvius'  perseverance,  because  he 
could  by  no  force  be  diverted  from  the  siege ;  the  Celtiberians, 
wearied  out  with  so  many  battles,  retired.  The  city,  having 
lost  their  assistance,  was  within  a  few  days  taken  and  sacked  ; 
the  praetor  bestowed  the  booty  on  the  soldiers,  Fulvius 
having  taken  this  town,  and  Publius  Manlius  having  only 
gathered  together  his  army,  which  had  been  scattered,  with- 
out, having  acliieved  any  other  memorable  action,  led  their 
armies  into  winter  quarters.  These  were  the  transactions  of 
that  summer  in  Spain.  Terentius,  who  had  come  home  from 
that  province,  entered  the  city  in  ovation.  He  carried  in  the 
procession  nine  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  pounds' 
weight  of  silver,  eighty  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  two  golden 
cfowns  of  the  weight  of  sixty-seven  pounds. 

17.  In  the  same  year  the  Romans  were  arbitrators  on  the 
spot  in  a  dispute,  subsisting  between  the  people  of  Carthage 
and  king  Masinissa,  about  a  tract  of  ground.  This  ground 
Grala,  father  of  Masinissa,  had  taken  from  the  Carthaginians. 
Syphax  had  expelled  Gala,  and  afterwards,  from  respect  to 
Ausdrubal,  his  father-in-law,  had  made  a  present  of  it  to  the 
Carthaginians.  In  this  year,  Masinissa  had  expelled  the 
Carthaginians.  This  matter  was  debated  before  the  Romans 
with  no  less  mental  ardour  than  they  had  contended  for  it 
with  the  sword,  even  in  the  field  of  battle.  The  Carthaginians 
claimed  the  ground  first,  as  having  been  the  property  of  their 
ancestors;  and  next,  because  it  had  come  to  them  from 
Syphax.  Masinissa  urged,  that  ^'  he  had  retaken  possession 
of  it  as  part  of  his  father's  kingdom,  and  held  it  under  the  law 
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of  nations  ;  and  that  he  had  the  advantage,  both  in  the  meriti 
of  his  cause  and  in  the  present  possession.  That^  in  this  dis- 
cussion, he  had  no  other  fear,  than  lest  the  moderation  of  the 
Romans  might  operate  to  his  loss,  whilst  thej  dreaded  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  partiality  to  a  king  who  was  their  friend  and 
ally,  in  prejudice  to  the  common  enemj  of  him  and  than.' 
The  deputies  did  not  alter  the  right  of  possession,  bat  referred 
the  cause  entire  to  the  senate  at  Rome.  There  was  nothing 
done  afterwards  in  Liguria.  The  inhabitants,  at  firsts  retired 
into  pathless  forests ;  and  afterwards,  disbanding  their  anny, 
separated  in  every  direction  among  the  villages  and  forte. 
The  consuls,  too,  wished  to  disband  their  forces,  and  eoo- 
sulted  the  senators  on  this  matter.  They  ordered  that  one 
of  them  should  discharge  his  troops,  and  come  to  Rome  to 
elect  magistrates  for  the  year ;  and  that  the  other,  with  lu9 
legions,  should  pass  the  winter  at  Pisie.  A  report  prevailed, 
that  the  transalpine  Gauls  were  arming  their  young  men,  and 
it  was  not  known  on  what  quarter  of  Italy  that  mnltitiide 
would  pour  itself.  The  consuls  settled  the  matter  between 
them, — that  Cneius  Baebius  should  go  home  to  the  dectionik 
because  his  brother,  Marcus  Bsebius,  was  a  candidate  for  the 
consulship. 

18.  The  assembly  for  the  election  of  consuls  was  held,  and 
Publius  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Marcus  Bsebius  Tamphibi 
were  chosen.  The  prsetors  were  afterwards  elected,  Quintiv 
Fabius  Maximus,  Quintus  Fabius  Buteo,  Tiberius  Claadios 
Nero,  Quintus  Petillius  Spurinus,  Marcus  Pinarins  Posca,  and 
Lucius  Duronius.  When  the  magistrates  entered  into  office, 
the  provinces  fell  to  these  by  lot  in  the  following  order :  to 
the  consuls,  Liguria ;  to  the  prsetors,  Quintus  Petillius,  the 
city,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  the  foreign  jurisdiction; 
to  Quintus  Fabius  Buteo,  Gaul ;  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nen^ 
Sicily ;  to  Marcus  Pinarius,  Sardinia ;  and  to  Lucius  Doro- 
nius,  Apulia,  to  which  was  annexed  Istria  also,  because  in- 
formation was  received  at  Tarentum  and  Brundusium,  that 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  sea  were  infested  by  robberiea 
committed  by  foreign  piratical  ships.  The  Massilians  made 
the  same  complaint,  with  regard  to  the  ships  of  the  LigunanSi 
The  armies  were  then  voted,  to  the  consuls  four  Roman 
legions  (each  consisting  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot 
and  three  hundred  horse);   and  fifteen  thousand  foot  and 
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eight  hundred  horse  of  the  allies  and  Latins.  In  the 
Spains,  the  old  praetors  were  continued  in  command,  with  the 
armies  which  thej  then  had ;  and  as  an  augmentation,  there 
were  voted  for  them,  three  thousand  Eoman  citizens  with  two 
hundred  horse,-  and  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse  of  the  Latin  confederates.  Nor  was  the  business  of 
the  fleet  neglected.  The  consuls  were  ordered  to  constitute 
duumvirs  for  conducting  that  department ;  by  whom,  twenty 
ships  which  they  had  launched  were  to  be  manned  with 
Roman  citizens  who  had  been  in  servitude ;  with  this  proviso 
only,  that  free-born  officers  should  command  them.  The  duty 
of  guarding  the  coast  was  so  arranged  between  the  duumvirs, 
each  of  whom  had  the  command  of  ten  ships,  that  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva  formed  the  point  of  division  between  them : 
one  was  to  defend  the  part  on  the  right,  as  far  as  Marseilles ; 
the  other,  that  on  the  left^  extending  to  the  town  of  Barium. 
19.  Many  horrid  prodigies  were  seen  at  Rome  this  year, 
and  reported  from  abroad.  It  rained  blood  in  the  courts  of  the 
temples  of  Vulcan  and  Concord,  and  the  priests  reported  that 
apears  moved,  and  that  the  image  of  Juno  Sospita  at  Lanu- 
-vium  shed  tears.  There  was  a  pestilence  in  the  country,  in 
the  market  towns  and  market-places :  and  so  violent  was  it  in 
the  city,  that  Libitina  could  scarcely  supply  the  requisites  for 
burying  the  dead.  These  prodigies,  and  the  mortality, 
alanned  the  senate  so  much,  that  they  ordered  the  consuls  to 
sacrifice  to  such  gods  as  they  thought  proper,  victims  of  the 
larger  kinds,  and  likewise  the  decemvirs  to  consult  the  books. 
Pursuant  to  their  direction,  a  supplication  for  one  day  was 
proclaimed,  to  be  performed  at  every  shrine  in  Rome.  On  the 
authority  of  these  same,  both  the  senate  voted,  and  the  consuls 
announced,  that  there  should  be  a  supplication  and  holidays 
for  three  days  throughout  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  pestilence 
raged  with  so  great  fury,  that  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
revolt  of  the  Corsicans,  and  a  war  raised  in  Sardinia  by  the  Hi- 
ensians,  it  seemed  good,  that,  from  among  the  Latin  allies,  eight 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  should  be  raised,  whom 
Marcus  Pinarius  the  praetor  should  convey  with  him  into  Sar- 
dinia ; — ^the  consuls  returned  a  representation,  that  so  great  a 
number  of  men  had  died,  and  so  many  were  sick,  in  every 
place,  that  the  number  of  soldiers  could  not  be  made  up.  The 
pnetor  was  ordered  to  take  from  Cneius  Bsebius,  proconsul, 
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wlio  was  in  winter  quarters  at  Pisae,  aa  manj  aoldien  as  woaU 
make  up  the  deficiencj,  and  transport  them  from  tbenoe  to 
Sardinia.  To  Lucius  Duronius  the  prastor,  to  whose  lot 
Apulia  liad  fallen,  was  given  in  addition  the  charge  of  maldif 
inquiry  concerning  the  Bacchanalians ;  for  some  lemainiiy 
seeds  of  the  evils,  formerly  excited  hy  those  people^  had  shown 
themselves  there  the  year  before.  The  inquiries  were  nther 
commenced  under  the  pnetor,  Lucius  Papius^  than  brought  to 
any  issue ;  the  senate  therefore  ordered  the  new  pr»tor  toent 
up  that  evil  by  the  roots,  lest  it  might  spread  again  more  ex- 
tensively. The  consuls,  dso,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  pro- 
posed to  the  people  certain  laws  concerning  canvassiiig  fat 
elections. 

20.  They  next  introduced  the  embassies  to  andienea 
And  first,  those  of  the  kings,  Eumenes  and  Ariarathee  the 
Cappadocian ;  and  Phamaces  of  Pontus.  No  further  answor 
was  given  to  these,  than  that  the  senate  would  send  pezBons  to 
examine,  and  decide  their  disputes.  Ambassadors  from  the 
Lacedaemonian  exiles,  and  from  the  Aclueans^  were  next 
brought  in.  Hopes  were  given  to  the  exiles^  that  the  senato 
would  write  to  the  Achaeans  that  they  should  be  restored. 
The  Achaeans  gave  an  account,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  senate^ 
of  the  recovery  of  Messene,  and  the  settlement  of  aflkin 
there.  From  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  came  two  ambasaa- 
dors  also, — Philocles  and  Appelles;  not  on  any  business  wift 
the  senate,  but  rather  to  pry  into  and  inquire  concerning  tiie 
correspondence  with  the  Romans,  of  which  Perseus  had  ac- 
cused Demetrius,  and,  particularly,  into  that  with  Titoi 
Quintius,  concerning  the  kingdom,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
brother.  The  king  had  employed  these  men,  believing  them 
unbiassed  and  inclined  in  favour  of  neither  party ;  but  thej 
were  accomplices  and  agents  of  Perseus,  in  his  treacherous 
designs  against  his  brother.  Demetrius,  ignorant  of  all  ex- 
cept the  villanous  scheme  of  his  brother  which  had  lately 
broke  out,  at  first  neither  utterly  despaired,  nor  yet  enter- 
tained much  hope  of  being  reconciled  with  his  father ;  hut 
afterwards  he  trusted  less  and  less  every  day  to  Philip's 
afiection,  having  observed  that  an  audience  with  him  wts 
prevented  by  his  brother.  Wherefore,  not  to  increase  the 
suspicions  he  laboured  under,  he  used  extreme  circumspec- 
tion in  all  his  words  and  actions,  and  carefully  avoided  all 
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mention  of,  and  communication  with,  the  Romans ;  to  such  a 
d<^ree  as  to  wish  that  they  should  not  write,  as  he  knew  that 
his  fathers  mind  was  principally  exasperated  by  charges  of 
this  nature. 

21.  Philip,  lest  his  troops  should  be  enervated  by  inactivity, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  avert  all  suspicion  of  his  harbouring 
«ny  design  of  a  war  with  Rome,  ordered  his  army  to  assemble 
at  Stobi,  in  Faeonia ;  and  thence  he  led  it  on  into  Msedica. 
He  had  been  seized  with  an  earnest  desire  of  ascending  to  the 
summit  of  Mount  Haemus,  for  he  gave  credit  to  a  vulgar 
opinion,  that  from  thence  could  be  seen  at  once  the  Pontic 
and  Adriatic  Seas,  the  river  Danube,  and  the  Alps ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  having  a  view  of  all  those  places,  would  be 
of  no  small  consequence  towards  forming  his  plans  of  a  war 
-with  Rome.  On  inquiry,  from  people  acxjuainted  with  the 
country,  respecting  the  ascent  to  Mount  Haemus,  when  it  was 
ascertained  from  them  all,  that  there  was  no  way  by  which  an 
army  could  go  up  it,  but  that  there  was  access  for  a  small 
party,  lightly  accoutred,  that  he  might  soothe  with  familiar « 
discourse  his  younger  son,  whom  he  had  determined  not  to 
take  with  him,  he  first  asked  his  opinion,  *'  whether,  as  the 
difficulty  of  the  journey  was  represented  to  be  so  great,  he 
onght  to  persist  in  his  design,  or  not?"  He  added,  that,  if  he 
should  resolve  to  proceed,  he  could  not  forget  the  caution  of 
Antigonus,  respecting  undertakings  of  that  kind ;  who  being 
tossed  about  by  a  violent  storm,  when  he  had  all  his  family  in 
the  same  ship  with  him,  was  said  to  have  advised  his  sons  to 
remembei',  and  hand  down  to  their  children,  this  maxim : 
•*  never  to  have  the  hardihood  to  rush  into  danger  themselves, 
and  their  whole  family  together."  He  would  therefore  attend 
to  this  warning,  and  not  expose  his  two  sons  at  once  to  the 
chance  of  those  perils,  which  were  represented  to  lie  in  his 
way;  and  as  he  meant  to  take  his  elder  son  with  him,  he 
would  send  back  the  younger  into  Macedon,  as  a  reserve  to 
his  hopes,  and  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom."  It  did  not 
escape  Demetrius  that  he  was  sent  out  of  the  way,  that  he 
might  not  be  present  at  their  deliberations,  when,  in  view  of 
those  places,  they  should  consult  which  were  the  shortest 
roads  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  to  Italy,  and  what  was  the 
general  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  war.  He  was  obliged  how- 
ever not  only  to  obey  his  father  on  the  occasion,  but  to  express 
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Ilis  approbation  of  the  measure,  lest  a  reluctant  obedkoef 
might  bejzi't  suspicion.  In  order  that  ]ii8  joomej  into  Uioe- 
donia  might  bo  sale,  Didas,  one  of  the  king's  general  offioen^ 
and  governor  of  Faeonia,  was  ordered  to  escort  him  with  i 
small  party  of  men.  Perseus  took  this  man,  as  well  as  most 
of  his  father's  friends,  into  the  conspiracy  to  ruin  his  brother, 
Irom  the  time  that  it  became  plain  to  every  one^  from  the 
tendency  of  the  king's  feelings,  to  which  of  the  two  the 
inheritance  of  the  throne  should  come ;  and  Perseus  chaigpd 
him  on  this  occasion,  to  insinuate  himself  by  eveiy  kLod  of 
obsequiousness  into  the  most  familiar  communication  wiA 
Demetrius,  so  as  to  draw  from  him  all  his  secrets^  and  to  ftj 
into  his  hidden  thoughts.  The  prince,  therefore,  set  out  wA 
a  guard  more  dangerous  to  him  than  if  he  had  gone  alone. 

22.  Philip  marched  first  into  Mssdica,  then  crofeing  the 
deserts  that  lie  between  Msedica  and  Hsemus,  at  length,  at  hii 
seventh  encampment,  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  moontUDi 
There  he  halted  one  day,  to  make  choice  of  those  who  were  to 
accompany  him,  and  on  the  next  proceeded  on  his  jonney* 
At  first,  while  they  ascended  the  lower  parts  of  the  bills^  the 
fatigue  was  moderate ;  but  as  they  advanced  upwards^  thej 
found  the  ground  more  thickly  covered  with  woods,  and  maj 
places  impassable.  They  then  came  to  a  part  of  the  way  lo 
shaded  by  the  thickness  of  the  trees,  and  the  branches  lO 
interwoven  with  each  other,  that  the  sky  could  scarcely  he 
seen;  but  when  they  drew  near  to  the  top,  what  is  nurdtf 
seen  in  other  places,  the  whole  tract  was  covered  with  le 
thick  a  fog,  that  they  were  impeded  no  less  than  if  they  were 
journeying  by  night.  At  last,  on  the  third  day,  they  arrived 
at  the  summit.  On  coming  down  they  did  not  discountenance 
the  vulgar  opinion,  more,  I  suppose,  lest  the  folly  of  the 
journey  should  be  exposed  to  derision,  than  that  it  wis 
there  possible  to  see  those  seas,  and  mountains,  and  riv^ 
so  widely  distant  from  each  other.  They  were  all  greatlj 
fatigued  by  the  difficulty  of  the  way;  and  chiefiy  the  king 
himself,  in  proportion  as  he  was  less  fitted  for  exertion,  owing 
to  his  advanced  age.  After  sacrificing  to  Jupiter  and  the 
sun,  on  two  altars  which  he  consecrated  on  the  spot^  he 
descended  in  two  days,  though  the  ascent  had  cost  him  three ; 
for  he  was  particularly  afraid  of  the  night  cold,  which  even 
at  the  rising  of  the  dog-star  was  like  the  cold  of  winter 
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After  struggling  with  numerous  hardships  during  those  days, 
he  found  his  camp  in  a  condition  not  more  pleasing,  for  as  it 
lay  in  a  country  enclosed  on  all  sides  by  deserts,  there  was 
extreme  want.  He  halted  therefore  but  one  day,  to  refresh 
those  whom  he  had  taken  with  him,  and  then  hastened  away 
into  the  country  of  the  Dentheletians,  with  a  rapid  march 
ek)se  resembling  flight.  These  were  allies,  but  the  Macedo- 
nianSy  on  account  of  their  ovm  necessities,  plundered  their 
eonntry,  as  if  it  belonged  to  an  enemy ;  for  they  first  pillaged 
the  country  houses,  and  afterwards  ravaged  several  villages, 
OTerwhehuing  the  king  with  shame,  when  he  heard  the  cries 
of  his  allies,  calling  in  vain  on  the  gods  who  witnessed  their 
league,  and  on  himself  by  name.  Having  carried  off  com 
firom  hence,  he  marched  back  into  Masdica,  and  laid  siege  to  a 
town  called  Fetra.  He  pitched  his  camp  in  a  plain,  and  sent 
his  son  Perseus  with  a  small  party  to  attack  the  city  from  the 
higher  ground.  The  townsmen,  when  danger  pressed  them 
on  all  sides,  gave,  hostages,  and  for  the  present  surrendered 
themselves ;  but  as  soon  as  the  army  retired,  regardless  of  the 
hostages,  they  deserted  the  city,  and  fled  into  fastnesses  and 
moantains.  Philip  returned  to  Macedon,  after  having  ex- 
hausted his  troops  by  every  kind  of  fatigue,  without  effecting 
mnj  purpose,  and  with  his  suspicions  of  his  son  augmented 
through  the  treachery  of  the  governor  Didas. 

23.  This  man  being  sent,  as  before  mentioned,  to  escort 
Demetrius,  had,  by  flattering  discourses,  and  even  expressing 
his  own  indignation  at  the  treatment  shown  him,  imposed  on 
the  open  temper  of  the  youth,  who  was  too  much  off  his  guard, 
and  justly  incensed  against  his  relations ;  and  by  a  voluntary 
ofSer  of  his  assistance  in  all  his  measures,  and  giving  a  solemn 
assurance  of  fidelity,  he  elicited  his  secrets.  Demetrius  was 
meditating  flight  to  Rome ;  and  the  governor  of  Pasonia  ap- 
peared' to  him  to  have  been  sent  by  the  kindness  of  the  gods  to 
aid  him  in  his  design ; — through  whose  province  he  supposed 
he  might  make  his  escape.  This  scheme  was  immediately  be- 
trayed to  his  brother,  and,  by  his  direction,  discovered  to  his 
lather.  A  letter  was  brought  the  king  while  he  was  besieging 
Petra;  and  in  consequence  of  it,  Herodotus,  who  was  the 
moBt  intimate  friend  of  Demetrius,  was  taken  into  custody, 
and  an  order  was  given  that  Demetrius  himself  should  be 
guarded,  without  his  perceiving  it.    These  occurrences,  added 
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to  what  had  passed  before,  made  the  king's  arrival  in  Mace* 
don  a  sad  one.  The  present  charges  had  an  efiect  on  him; 
yet  he  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  those  whom  he  had  sent 
to  Rome,  to  procure  intelligence  of  every  particular.  After 
he  had  passed  several  months  under  this  uneaainefls  tnd 
anxiety,  the  ambassadors,  who  had  preconcerted  bef<ne  tbej 
lei't  Macedon,  what  information  they  should  bring  home  from 
Rome,  at  last  arrived ;  who,  in  addition  to  other  grounds  of 
accusation,  produced  to  the  king  a  forged  letter,  sealed  witk 
a  counterfeit  seal  of  Titus  Quintius.  In  this  letter  wis  i 
kind  of  interceding  apology,  that  if  the  young  prince,  misled 
by  the  ambition  of  reigning,  had  offered  some  propositioDS  to 
him  on  the  subject,  yet  he  was  sure  that  "  Demetrius  would 
never  attempt  any  thing  against  his  relations;  and  that  be 
himself  was  not  such  an  individual  as  to  appear  capaUe  of 
giving  an  undutiful  advice.^  This  letter  confirmed  ths 
charges  made  by  Perseus:  Herodotus  was,  therefore^  imme- 
diately put  to  the  raek,  which  he  endured  a  long  time^  sad 
died  under  the  torture,  without  giving  information  of. any 
sort 

24.  Perseus  now  brought  before  his  father  a  second  Ibniial 
accusation  against  Demetrius.  His  preparations  for  flight 
through  Pseonia  were  alleged  against  him,  and  his  having 
bribed  certain  persons  to  accompany  him  on  the  journey ;  bat 
the  forged  letter  of  Titus  Quintius  pressed  hardest  on  him. 
There  was,  however,  no  severe  sentence  pronounced  openly, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  put  to  death  in  secrecy,  which  thsf 
considered  a  preferable  courses  nor  was  this  done  through 
regard  for  himself,  but  lest  the  inflicting  punishment  on  him 
might  unmask  designs  against  the  Romans.  The  king  himself 
having  occasion  to  go  from  Thessalonica  to  Demetrias,  sent 
Demetrius,  with  the  same  attendant  Didas,  to  Astraeum  in 
Paeonia,  and  Perseus  to  Amphipolis,  to  receive  hostages  from 
the  Thracians,  and  is  said,  on  parting  with  Didas,  to  have 
given  him  directions  to  put  his  son  to  death.  A  sacrifice  wtf 
either  intended  or  counterfeited  by  Didas,  and  DemetrioB^ 
being  invited  to  be  present  at  the  solemnity,  came  from 
Astraeum  to  Ileraclea.  It  is  said  that  poison  was  administered 
to  him  in  that  supper.  The  moment  he  had  swallowed  the 
draught,  he  was  conscious  of  its  deadly  properties ;  and  being 
quicMy  afjter  seized   with  violent  pains,  left  the  banqaeti 
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«nd  retired  to  a  cbamber,  where  be  continued  for  some  time  in 
agony,  complaining  of  the  cruelty  of  his  father,  inveighing 
against  the  fratricide  of  Perseus,  and  the  villany  of  Didas. 
Then  one  Thyrsis  of  Stubera,  and  one  Alexander  of  Beroea, 
were  sent  in,  who,  covering  his  head  and  mouth  with  blankets, 
suffocated  him.  In  this  manner  perished  that  innocent  youth, 
since  in  his  case  his  enemies  were  not  even  content  with  a 
common  kind  of  murder. 

25.  While  these  matters  were  passing  in  Macedon,  Lucius 
JExni^us  PauUus,  being,  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulate, 
continued  in  command,  led  his  army  at  the  commencement  of 
spring  into  the  country  of  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians.  He  had 
no  sooner  pitched  his  camp  in  the  enemy's  territory,  than  am- 
bassadors came  to  him  under  pretext  of  suing  for  peace,  but 
in  reality  as  spies.  When  Paullus  declared  that  he  would 
enter  into  no  treility  whatever,  unless  they  first  surrendered ; 
to  this  they  did  not  object,  but  said  that  it  would  require  time 
to  procure  the  consent  of  such  a  rude  kind  of  people.  When, 
for  that  purpose,  a  suspension  of  arms  for  ten  days  was 
granted,  then  they  further  requested  that  his  men  might  not 
go  beyond  the  mountains  for  wood  or  forage,  for  that  was 
the  part  of  their  lands  which  they  had  under  tillage.  After 
they  obtained  this  request,  they  collected  all  their  forces 
belund  those  mountains,  which  ihej  had  prevented  the  Ro- 
mans from  approaching ;  and  on  a  sudden,  with  a  vast  multi- 
tude, assaulted  every  gate  of  his  camp  at  once.  During  that 
whole  day,  they  prosecuted  the  attack  with  such  vigour,  that 
Faullus  had  not  time  to  march  out  of  the  camp,  nor  room  to 
draw  out  his  troops:  crowding  together  at  the  gates,  they 
defended  their  camp  by  blocking  up  the  passage,  rather  than 
by  fighting.  When  the  enemy  had  retired  a  little  before 
sun-set,  the  general  despatched  two  horsemen  to  Pisae,  to 
Cneius  Baebius,  proconsul,  with  a  letter,  requesting  him  to 
come  with  all  speed  to  his  relief,  as  he  was  besieged  in  the 
midst  of  a  truce.  Baebius  had  given  up  his  army  to  Marcus 
Pinarius,  the  praetor,  who  was  going  into  Sardinia,  but  he 
informed  the  senate  by  letter  that  Lucius  JBmilius  was  be- 
ei^ed  by  the  Ligurians,  and  also  wrote  to  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  whose  province  lay  the  nearest,  that,  if  he  thought 
proper,  he  should  march  his  army  out  of  Graul  into  Liguria, 
and  relieve  Lucius  JSmilius  from  the  blockade.      These 
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succours  would  have  come  too  late.  The  Ugoriaiis  Tetnioed 
next  daj  to  the  attack  of  the  camp,  ^milinis  although  he 
was  aware  that  they  would  come,  and  although  he  could  have 
drawn  out  his  army  to  meet  them,  yet  kept  his  men  within 
the  lines,  in  order  that  he  *night  protract  the  buainesB  untQ 
such  time  as  BsBbius  should  come  with  his  army  firom  Fias. 

26.  Baebius's  letter  caused  a  great  alarm  at  Bome^  and  it 
was  increased  by  this  circumstance,  that,  in  a  few  days  after, 
Marcellus  coming  to  Rome,  having  given  up  the  command  of 
the  army  to  Fabius,  banished  all  hope  of  a  possibility  of  the 
forces,  then  in  Graul,  being  removed  into  liguria ;  for  hostili- 
ties had  commenced  with  the  Istrians,  who  ol^tructed  the 
settlement  of  the  colony  of  Aquileia ;  and,  as  Fabius  had  led 
his  army  thither,  he  could  not  quit  that  country  now  that  the 
war  was  begun.  There  was  but  one  hope  of  i^ef,  and  even 
that  too  slow  for  the  exigency  of  the  time, — ^his  was^  that  Ae 
consuls  might  hasten  their  march  into  that  province^  and  the 
senators  earnestly  pressed  them  to  do  so.  .  The  consuls  de- 
clared that  they  would  not  set  out  until  the  levies  were  com- 
pleted, and  that  no  indolence  in  them,  but  the  violence  of  the 
epidemic  sickness,  was  the  cause  of  their  being  so  long  in 
finishing  the  levy.  However,  they  could  not  withstand  the 
united  wishes  of  the  whole  senate,  in  urging  them  to  depart 
in  the  military  habit,  and  to  proclaim  a  day  to  the  tnx^ 
which  they  had  enlisted,  on  which  they  should  assemble  it 
Fisae.  Authority  was  given  them  to  enlist  hasty  levies  on 
their  march,  wherever  they  should  go,  and  take  them  with 
them.  Orders  were  likewise  issued  to  the  praetors,  Quintos 
Petillius  and  Quintus  Fabius,  that  Petillius  should  raise  two 
tumultuary  legions  of  Roman  citizens,  and  compel  every 
person  under  fifty  years  of  age  to  enlist ;  and  that  Fabios 
should  demand  from  the  Latin  allies,  fifteen  thousand  foot  and 
eight  hundred  horse.  Two  commanders  were  appointed  to 
the  fieet,  Caius  Matienus  and  Caius  Lucretius,  and  ships 
were  put  in  readiness  for  them.  An  order  was  given 
Matienus,  whose  station  was  at  the  Gallic  bay,  to  steer  his 
squadron,  with  all  expedition,  to  the  coast  of  Liguria^  and  to 
try  if  he  could  be  of  any  service  to  Lucius  .^knilius  and  his 
army. 

27.  -ZEmilius,  when  no  aid  appeared  in  any  quarter,  b^ 
lieving  that  his  couriers  had  been  intercepted,  resolved  to 
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wait  no  longer,  but  to  make  a  trial  of  fortune  by  himself;  and 
for  this  purpose,  before  the  coming  of  the  enemy,  who  now- 
made  their  attacks  with  less  briskness  and  vigour,  he  drew  up 
his  troops  at  the  four  gates,  that,  on  a  signal  being  given, 
they  might  sally  out  from  aU  sides  at  once.  To  four  inde- 
pendent cohorts  of  auxiliaries,  he  added  two  others,  and  gave 
the  command  to  Marcus  Valerius,  lieutenant-general,  with 
orders  to  make  his  sally  by  the  praetorian  gate.  At  the  right 
gate  of  the  first  cohort  he  formed  the  spearmen  of  the  first 
legion,  placing  the  first-rank  men  of  the  same  legion  in  re- 
serve: Marcus  Servilius  and  Lucius  Sulpicius,  military 
tribunes,  had  the  command  of  these.  The  third  legion  was 
drawn  up  opposite  to  the  left  gate  of  the  first  cohort,  with  this 
difference  only,  that  here  the  first-rank  men  were  posted  in 
front,  and  the  spearmen  in  reserve.  Sextus  Julius  Cassar  and 
liucius  Aureliu»  Cotta,  military  tribunes,  had  the  command 
of  this  legion.  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  lieutenant-general, 
■with  the  right  wing  of  the  allies,  was  posted  at  the  quaestorian 
gate :  and  two  cohorts,  with  the  veterans  of  the  two  legions, 
were  ordered  to  stay  within  to  guard  the  camp.  The  general 
himself  went  round  by  all  the  gates,  haranguing  the  troops, 
and  excited  the  wrath  of  the  solders  by  all  the  incentives  that 
he  could  use ;  at  one  time  declaiming  against  the  treachery  of 
the  enemy,  who  after  suing  for  peace,  and  obtaining  a  truce, 
had  come  during  the  very  time  of  that  truce,  in  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  to  attack  his  camp^  at  another,  setting  be- 
fore them  what  a  shame  it  was  that  a  Roman  army  should  be 
besi^ed  by  Ligurians,  people  more  properly  styled  robbers 
than  a  regular  enemy.  "  With  what  face,"  continued  he,  "  if 
you  make  your  way  hence  by  the  assistance  of  others,  and  not 
by  your  own  valour,  will  any  of  you  meet,  I  do  not  say  those 
aoldiers  that  conquered  Hannibal,  or  Philip,  or  Antiochus,  the 
greatest  kings  and  generals  of  the  present  age,  but  those  who 
often  drove  those  very  Ligurians  before  them,  flying  like 
cattle  through  pathless  forests,  and  put  them  to  the  sword  ? 
What  the  Spaniards,  the  Gauls,  the  Macedonians,  or  Cartha- 
ginians^ never  dared  to  attempt  a  Ligurian  enemy  dares : '  he 
marches  up  to  the  trenches  of  a  Roman  camp,  unexpectedly 
besides  and  assaults  it;  although,  formerly,  we,  searching 
carefblly  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  were  with  difficulty  able 
to  find  them  lurking  in  their  hiding-places."     This  was 
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an.«wored  by  a  general  clamour,  ''that  it  was  no  firalt  of  tfaa 
!H)ldi(>rs,  as  no  one  had  given  them  the  order  to  sallj  fortk 
Li*t  liiui  but  give  the  order,  and  he  should  soon  be  convince^ 
that  both  tlic  Homans  and  the  Ligurians  were  the  same  tbat 
ever  they  were." 

28.  There  were  two  camps  of  the  Ligurians  on  the  hitber 
side  of  the  mountains,  from  which,  on  the  former  daj%  thej 
Imd  marched  fonvard  at  sun-rise,  all  in  order  and  r^gnltf 
array.  On  this  day  they  did  not  take  arms  until  they  hid 
made  a  full  meal  of  food  and  wine ;  and  then  they  came  out  ii 
loose  order,  and  regardless  of  their  ranks,  as  they  expected, 
with  certainty,  that  the  enemy  would  not  venture  out  beyond 
tlic  rampart.  As  they  were  approaching  in  this  disord^ 
manner,  the  shout  being  raised  by  every  one  in  the  camp  at 
once,  even  by  the  suttlers  and  servants^  the  Romans  mshed 
out  by  all  the  gates  at  the  same  time.  This  event  was  so 
entirely  unexpected  by  the  Ligurians,  that  they  were  con* 
founded  no  less  than  if  they  had  been  caught  in  an  ambush. 
For  a  short  time,  scxne  appearance  of  a  fight  was  maintained^ 
and  then  followed  a  hasty  flight,  and  a  general  slaughter  of  the 
fugitives.  When  the  signal  was  given  to  the  cavaliy  to 
mount  their  horses,  and  not  to  suffer  any  to  escape^  they  were 
all  driven  in  a  confused  flight  to  their  camps,  and  soon  beateB 
out  of  them  also.  Above  fifteen  thousand  of  the  Xdguriaos 
were  killed,  and  two  thousand  flve  hundred  taken.  &  three 
days  after,  the  whole  state  of  the  Ingaunian  Ligurians  gave 
hostages,  and  surrendered.  The  masters  and  crews  of  the 
ships,  which  had  been  employed  in  piracies,  were  carefully 
sought  for,  and  thrown  into  prison ;  and  thirty-two  ships  of 
that  description  were  taken  by  Caius  Matienus,  one  of  the 
two  on  the  Ligurian  coast.  Lucius  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  Caini 
Sulpicius  Gallus,  were  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  these  trans* 
actions  and  bring  a  letter  to  the  senate,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  request  that,  as  the  business  of  the  province  was  finished, 
Lucius  ^milius  might  have  permission  to  leave  it»  and  to 
bring  away  his  troops  and  disband  them.  Both  requests  were 
granted  by  the  senate,  and  a  supplication  was  decreed,  at  all 
the  shrines,  for  three  days ;  the  prsetors  Petillius  and  Fabins 
received  orders,  the  former  to  discharge  the  city  legions,  the 
latter  to  excuse  the  allies  and  Latins  from  the  levies,  and 
that  the  city  praetor  should  write  to  the  consuls,  tbat  the 
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senate  thougbt  proper  tliat  the  occasional  soldiers,  enlisted  on 
account  of  the, sudden  alarm,  should  be  immediately  dis- 
charged. 

29.  He  colony  of  Gravisca  was  established  this  year  in  a 
district  of  Etruria,  formerly  taken  from  the  Tarquinians,  and 
five  acres  of  land  were  given  to  each  settler.  The  com- 
missioners who  conducted  it  were  Caius  Calpumius  Piso, 
Pnblius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Caius  Terentius  Istra.  The 
year  was  rendered  remarkable  by  a  drought,  and  a  scarcity  of 
the  productions  of  the  earth.  It  is  handed  down  on  fecord, 
that  during  the  space  of  six  months  no  rain  fell.  In  the  same 
year,  some  workmen  in  the  farm  of  Lucius  Petillius,  a  notary, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Janiculum,  digging  the  ground  deeper  than 
usual,  discovered  two  stone  chests,  about  eight  feet  long  and 
four  broad,  the  covers  of  which  were  soldered  with  lead. 
Both  the  chests  had  inscriptions  in  Greek  and  Latin  letters, 
one  signifying  that  therein  was  buried  Numa  Pompilius,  son 
of  Pompo^  and  king  of  the  Romans;  the  other,  that  therein 
were  contained  the  books  of  Numa  Pompilius.  When  the 
<owner  of  the  ground  had,  by  the  advice  of  his  friends,  opened 
these  chests,  the  one  which,  according  to  its  inscription,  con- 
tained the  body  of  the  king,  was  found  perfectly  empty,  with- 
out any  trace  of  a  human  body  or  of  any  thing  else  having 
ever  been  in  it;  the  whole  being  consumed  by  the  decay  of 
such  a  number  of  years.  In  the  other  were  found  two 
bundles,  tied  round  with  waxed  cords,  and  each  containing 
seven  books,  not  only  entire,  but  apparently  quite  fresh. 
Seven  were  in  Latin,  and  related  to  the  pontifical  law ;  and 
seven  in  Greek,  containing  the  doctrines  of  philosophy,  such  as 
might  have  been  known  in  that  age.  Valerius  Antias  adds, 
that  they  contained  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras,  supporting, 
by  this  plausible  fiction,  the  credit  of  the  vulgar  opinion,  that 
Numa  had  been  a  disciple  of  Pythagoras.  The  books  were 
read,  first,  by  Petillius's  friends,  who  were  present  at  the  dis- 
covery. Afterwards,  when  they  became  publicly  spoken  of  in 
consequence  of  many  others  reading  them,  Quintus  Petillius, 
the  city  praetor,  having  a  desire  to  read  those  books,  borrowed 
them  from  Lucius  Petillius,  with  whom  he  was  familiarly 
acquainted,  in  consequence  of  Quintus  Petillius  having,  when 
quaestor,  made  him  a  notary,  and  chosen  him  as  one  of  ten. 
On  reading  the  principal  heads  of  the  contents,  he  perceived 
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that  m.>st  of  them  had  a  tendency  to  nndennine  the  egfaUMirf 
sjstem  of  religious  doctrines,  and,  thereupon,  he  told  Iaooi 
Petillius,  that  "he  was  determined  to  throw  those  boob  into 
the  fire ;  but  before  he  did  so^  he  gave  him  leaTe^  if  he  thoq^ 
he  liad  any  right  or  appeal  to  demand  the  restitiitioB  iif 
them,  to  make  the  trial,  which  he  might  do  and  preBenre  ba 
favour."  Tlie  notary  applied  to  the  plebeian  tribmiei^iiii 
the  tribunes  referred  the  matter  to  the  senate.  The  pnetor 
declared,  that  he  was  ready  to  make  oath  that  those  boob 
oughtsnot  to  be  read  or  preserved ;  and  the  senate  decreed, 
that  ''the  praetor's  having  offered  his  oath  ought  to  be  deemed 
sufficient  evidence  that  those  books  should,  without  delay,  be 
burned  in  the  comitium,  and  that  such  a  price  should  be  piid 
to  the  owner  as  might  be  judged  reasonable  by  the  pralor, 
Quintus  Petillius,  and  the  minority  of  the  plebeian  triboneB.' 
The  notary  did  not  receive  the  money.  The  books^  howem^ 
were  burned  in  the  comitium,  in  the  view  of  the  people^  tiie 
fire  being  made  by  the  public  servants,  whose  duty  it  wu  to 
assist  at  sacrifices. 

30.  A  formidable  war  broke  out  this  summer  in  the  ffiUHr 
Spain,  where  the  Celtiberians  assembled  such  a  force  as  ihflj 
had  hardly  ever  brought  into  the  field  before^  amounting  to  do 
less  than  thirty-five  thousand  men.  Quintus  Fnlvius  Flsocsi 
was  governor  of  this  province,  who^  because  he  heard  that  tlM 
Celtiberians  were  arming  their  young  men,  drew  together  ill 
the  succours  he  could  procure  from  the  allies.  Bat  he  wu  bj 
no  means  equal  to  the  enemy  in  point  of  numbers.  Eaily  ia 
spring,  he  marched  his  army  into  Carpetania,  and  fixed  hie 
camp  close  to  the  town  of  iEbura,  in  which  he  posted  a  small 
garrison.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  Celtiberians  pitched  their 
camp  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  about  two  miles  from  that  place. 
When  the  Roman  prsBtor  was  informed  of  their  approach,  he 
detached  his  brother,  Marcus  Fulvius,  with  two  troops  of  the 
allied  horse,  to  the  enemy's  post,  to  take  a  view  of  them; 
ordering  him  to  advance  as  near  as  possible  to  their  rampart, 
so  as  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  size  of  the  camp ;  and  not  to 
engage  in  fight,  but  to  retreat  if  he  should  see  the  enem/s 
cavalry  coming  out.  He  acted  according  to  his  instructiiHua^ 
and  for  several  days  there  was  nothing  further  done  than 
these  two  troops  showing  themselves,  and  then  retreating 
when  the  enemy's  cavalry  sallied  from  their  tents.    At  length, 
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the  Celtiberians  came  out,  with  their  entire  force  of  horse  and 
Ibot  together,  and  drawing  up  in  a  line,  posted  themselves 
about  midway  between  the  two  camps.  The  whole  plain  was 
level,  and  convenient  for  fighting,  and  here  the  Spaniards 
stood  waiting  for  their  enemy.  The  Roman  general  kept  his 
men  within  the  rampart  during  four  successive  days,  while 
the  others  constantly  drew  up  theirs,  and  formed  in  the  same 
place.  No  motion  was  made  by  the  Romans ;  and  from  that 
time  the  Celtiberians,  because  they  had  not  an  opportunity  of 
engaging,  remained  quiet  in  their  camp ;  their  cavalry  only 
Advanced  as  out-posts,  to  be  ready  in  case  of  any  movement 
being  made  by  Fulvius.  Both  parties  went  for  wood  and 
SoTBge  behind  their  own  camps,  neither  interrupting  the 
other. 

31.  When  the  Roman  praetor  thought  that,  by  his  inactivity 
jfor  so  many  days,  he  had  created  in  the  Celtiberians  a  firm 
persuasion  that  he  would  not  be  first  in  any  movement,  he 
cnrdered  Lucius  Acilius,  with  the  left  wing  of  allies  and  six 
thousand  provincial  auxiliaries,  to  make  the  circuit  of  a 
moiintain  behind  the  enemy,  and  as  soon  as  he  should  hear 
the  shout,  to  pour  down  from  them  on  their  camp.  This 
party,  to  avoid  being  seen,  set  out  in  the  night.  At  the  dawn 
of  day  Flaccus  sent  Caius  Scribonius,  a  prsefect  of  the  allies, 
with  the  flillied  cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  to  the  enemy's  rampart ; 
when  the  Celtiberians,  observing  that  they  approached  nearer, 
and  were  also  more  numerous  than  usual,  all  their  cavalry 
poured  forth  fi:t)m  the  camp,  and  at  the  same  time  the  signal 
is  given  to  the  infantry  to  sally  forth.  Scribonius,  according 
to  his  instructions,  no  sooner  heard  the  neighing  of  the 
^lemy's  cavalry  than  he  wheeled  about  and  retreated  to  the 
camp,  on  which  they  pursued  with  the  more  violence.  First 
the  cavalry,  and  in  a  short  time  the  line  of  infantry,  came  up, 
confidently  expecting  that  they  should  be  able  to  assault  the 
camp  before  night,  and  they  were  five  hundred  paces,  not 
more^  from  the  rampart.  Flaccus,  therefore,  thinking  that 
they  were  now  drawn  far  enough  from  their  camp,  to  hinder 
th^  from  giving  it  any  succour,  as  he  had  his  troops  already 
formed  witlun  the  works,  burst  out  from  three  sides  at  once ; 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  the  shout,  not  only  to  inspire 
ardour  for  the  fight,  but  also  that  the  party  on  the  moimtain 
teight  hear  it.    Nor  did  these  make  any  delay,  but,  according 
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to  their  oniers.  poared  down  on  the  camp^  where  five  thoo* 
fand  men.  not  more,  were  left  to  gaard  it,  and  when  tii6 
small nrss  of  their  numbers,  the  multitude  of  the  aauakotM, 
and  the  unexp^tedneas  of  the  aflfkir,  had  strack  terrm  into 
them,  the  camp  was  taken  ahnost  without  a  struggle.  Adfini 
set  fire  to  tliat  part  of  the  camp  which  was  moat  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  combatants. 

32.  The  Celtiberians  in  the  rear  of  their  own  line  first  oIh 
served  the  flames^  and  the  news  spread  quickly  through  the 
wliole  army,  that  tlie  camp  was  lost,  and  was  even  then  oom- 
pletel y  in  a  blaze,  which  filled  them  with  dismay,  while  it  gtfft 
fre^h  spirits  to  the  Romans ;  for  now  the  shoots  of  Tictoij 
raised  by  their  friends  struck  their  ear,  and  the  enemies'  camp 
appeared  all  on  fire.  The  Celtiberians  hesitated  for  sometiine^ 
uncertain  how  to  act,  but  when  they  considered  that,  in  case  of 
a  defeat,  they  had  no  place  of  refuge^  and  that  their  onlybop9 
now  lay  in  their  arms,  they  renewed  the  combat  afresh,  with 
greater  obstinacy.  Their  centre  was  pressed  hard  by  tli^  fifth 
legion ;  but  their  men  advanced  with  more  confidence  againrt 
the  left  ynn^,  where  they  saw  that  the  Bomans  had  posted 
the  provincial  auxiliaries,  troops  of  their  own  kind.  The  left 
wing  of  the  Romans  was  nownear  being  defeated,  had  not  thi 
seventh  legion  come  to  its  support  At  the  same  time^  the 
troops  left  in  garrison  at  ^bura  came  up  during  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and  Acilius  closed  on  the  enemy's  rear.  Thus  sur- 
rounded, the  Celtiberians  were,  for  a  long  time^  cat  off  in 
great  numbers,  and  at  last  the  surrivorv betook  themselves  to 
flight  in  every  direction.  The  cavalry,  in  two  divisions,  were 
sent  in  pursuit,  and  made  great  havoc  There  were  killed,  rf 
the  enemy,  on  that  day,  twenty-three  thousand,  and  four  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  were  taken,  with  more  than  five  hundred 
horses,  and  eighty-eight  military  ensigns.  The  victory  was 
great,  but  not  obtained  without  loss  of  blood.  There  fell,  of  the 
two  Roman  legions,  a  few  more  than  two  hundred  men ;  of  the 
Latin  confederates,  eight  hundred  and  thirty ;  and  of  foreign 
auxiliaries,  about  two  thousand  four  hundred.  The  praetor  kd 
back  his  victorious  troops  to  their  tents :  Acilius  was  ordered 
to  remain  in  the  camp  which  he  had  taken.  Next  day  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy  were  collected,  and  those  whose  bravery  had  been 
remarkable  were  presented  with  gifts  in  a  public  assembly. 

33.  The  wounded  were  then  conveyed  into  the  town  of 
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.  JBbura,  and  the  legions  inarched  through  Carpetania,  against 
.Contrebia.     The  garrison  there,  on  being  invested,  sent  for 
.pEUSCOurs  to  the  Celtiberians ;  but  these  were  long  in  coming, 
.not  because  they  were  unwilling  to  give  assistance,  but  that 
after  thej  had  begun  their  march  the  roads  were  rendered 
impassable,  and  the  rivers  swelled  hj  continued  rains,  so  that 
their  countrymen,  despairing  of  assistance,  capitulated.     Flac- 
oos  also,  being  compelled  by  the  same  severe  weather,  brought 
liis  whole  army  into  the  city.     The  Celtiberians,  who  were 
on  their  march,'  having  heard  nothing  of  the  capitulation, 
-  irhen  the  rains  abated  at  last,  passed  the  rivers,  and  came  to 
Contrebia.     When  they  saw  no  camp  before  the  town,  sup- 
posing either  that  it  was  removed  to  the  other  side,  or 
that  the  enemy  had  retired,  they  came  up  towards  the  walls 
in  careless  disorder.      The  Romans  made  a  sally  against 
them  from  two  gates,  and  attacking  them  in  confusion  com- 
pletely routed  them.     The  same  circumstance  that  disabled 
.them  from  standing  their  ground  and  maintaining  a  fight, — 
their  not  having  come  in  one  body,  or  in  a  regular  disposition, 
'  iround  their  standards, — proved  favourable  to  many  in  making 
.  their  escape :  for  they  scattered  themselves  widely  over  the 
-whole  plain,  so  that  the  Romans  could  no  where  enclose  any 
considerable  body  of  them.    However,  there  were  about  twelve 
thousand  killed^  and  more  than  &Ye  thousand  taken,  with  four 
.  •  hundred  horses,  and  sixty-two  military  standards.    The  strag- 
glers, flying  homewards,  turned  back  another  body  of  Celti- 
berians, whom  they  met  on  the  road,  by  informing  them  of 
the  surrender  of  Contrebia,  and  their  own  defeat ;  whereupon 
they  all  immediately  dispersed,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way 
to  their  several  villages  and  forts.     Flaccus,  leaving  Contre- 
•  bia,  led  his  legions  through  Celtiberia  ravaging  the  country ; 
he  stormed  many  forts  until  at  length  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Celtiberians  surrendered. 

34.    Such  were  the  transactions  of  that  year  in  Hither 

Spain.    In  the  Farther  province,  Manlius  fought  several  suc- 

oeE»ful  battles  with  the  Lusitanians.     In  the  same  year  the 

-  Latin  colony  of  Aquileia  was  established  in  the  Gallic  ter- 

'  ritory.     Three  thousand  foot  soldiers  received  each  fifty  acres, 

centurions  a  hundred,  horsemen  a  hundred  and  forty.     The 

three  commissioners* who  conducted  the  settlement  were  Pub- 

.Ihis  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasic%  Caius  Flaminius  and  Lucius 
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Manlius  Acidinus.  Two  temples  were  dedicated  this  jeir,  oob 
to  Venus  Erycina,  at  the  CoUine  gate ;  Lucias  Pordos  Licmia^ 
duumvir,  son  of  Lucius,  dedicated  it.  This  temple  hid  hem 
vowed,  during  the  Ligurian  war,  by  Lucius  Porcins^  the  oomL 
The  other  to  Pietj,  in  the  herb-market.  Manius  AciHu  Gli- 
brio,  the  duumvir,  dedicated  this  temple ;  he  erected  a  gM 
statue  of  his  father  Glabrio^  the  first  of  the  kind  that  ervv* 
seen  in  Italy.  This  was  the  person  who  vowed  the  tempk^  cm  the 
day  whereon  he  gained  the  decisive  victory  over  Ung  Aati- 
ochus,  at  Thermopylae,  and  who,  likewise^  had  contnded  fir 
its  being  built,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree  of  the  senate,  it 
the  same  time  when  these  temples  were  consecrated,  Iaob 
.£milius  Paullus,  the  proconsul,  triumphed  over  the  Ingimiitt 
Ligurians.  He  carried  in  the  procession  tvirenty-five  golte 
crowns,  but  no  other  article  of  either  gold  or  sUver.  Muf 
Ligurian  chiefs  were  led  captives  before  his  chariot,  and  Is 
distributed  to  each  of  his  soldiers  three  hundred  ojmi.^  Ha 
arrival  of  ambassadors  from  the  Ligurians,  begging  tint  a 
perpetual  peace  might  be  established,  enhanced  the  repuiitiBi 
of  this  triumph,  and  they  asserted,  that  ^  the  Ligurians  hil 
come  to  a  resolution  never  again  to  take  arms,  on  anj  oocMUii^ 
except  when  conmianded  by  the  Roman  people."  This  annw 
was  given  to  the  Ligurians,  by  Quintus  Fabius^  the  praftoi^ 
by  order  of  the  senate,  that  '*  such  kind  of  langoage  wis  not 
new  with  the  Ligurians  ;  but  it  concerned  chiefl j  their  owa 
interest  that  their  disposition  should  be  new,  and  confonDiUB 
to  their  language.  They  must  go  to  the  consuls,  and  perftm 
whatever  was  commanded  by  them ;  for  the  senate  would 
never  believe,  from  any  other  than  the  consuls^  that  the  li- 
gurians were  really  and  sincerely  disposed  to  peace."  Beios 
however  was  made  with  that  people.  In  Corsica,  a  btttfe 
was  fought  against  the  inhabitants.  The  prsBtor,  'Mtacas  H* 
narius,  slew  in  the  field  about  two  thousand  of  them;  hj 
which  loss  they  were  compelled  to  give  hostages,  and  a  hxar 
dred  thousand  pounds  of  wax.  The  army  was  then  earriBd 
over  into  Sardinia,  and  some  successful  battles  were  fiyaf^ 
against  the  Biensians,  a  nation,  even  at  the  present  day,  not  is 
every  particular  friendly  to  us.  In  this  year  a  hundred  host- 
ages were  restored  to  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  Roman  peo- 
ple enabled  them  to  live  in  peace,  not  only  among  themselTQi^ 

1  19f.  4d. 
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l>nt  also  with  Masinissa,  who  at  that  time  with  an  armed  force 
lield  possession  of  the  land  in  dispute. 
-     35.  The  consuls  had  nothing  to  do  in  their  province.    Mar- 
cus Bsebius,  being  summoned  home  to  Rome  to  preside  at  the 
elections,  created  consuls  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus  Luscus 
and  Caius   Calpurnius  Fiso.      Then   Tiberius   Sempronius 
Gracchus,  Lucius  Postumius  Albinus,  Publius  Cornelius  Mam- 
^mula,  Titus  Minucius  Molliculus,  Aulus  Hostilius  Mancinus, 
and  Caius  Maenius  were  made  praetors.     All  these  entered 
into  office  on  the  ides  of  March.     In  the  beginning  of  this 
year,  in  which  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus  and  Caius  Calpur- 
nius Piso  were  consuls,  Lucius  Minucius,  lieutenant-general, 
and  two  military  tribunes,  Titus  Maenius  and  Lucius  Teren- 
.  tins  Massilicta,  who  had  come  from  Hither  Spain  from  Quin- 
tus  Fulvius  FLaccus,  were  introduced  to  an  audience  of  the 
eenate  by  Aulus  Postumius  the  consul.     These,  after  inform- 
ing the  senate  of  the  two  victories  gained,  of  the  submission 
of  Celtiberia,  and  of  the  conclusion  of  the  business  of  the  pro- 
-  Tince,  and  that  there  was  no  occasion  either  to  send  pay,  as 
nsaal,  or  com  to  the  army  for  that  year,  requested,  first,  that 
''on  account  of  these  successes  a  thanksgiving  should  be  per-^ 
formed  to  the  immortal  gods ;  and,  then,  that  leave  should  be 
given  to  Qaintus  Fulvius,  on  his  quitting  the  province,  to 
bring  home  from  it  the  army  which  had  served  under  him  and 
many  former  praetors,  with  much  bravery.     They  represented, 
that  this  measure,  besides  the  propriety  of  it,  was  in  some 
di^ree  necessary,  for  the  troops  were  so  obstinately  bent  on 
it^  that  it  did  not  seem  possible  to  keep  them  longer  in  the 
province ;  but,  if  they  were  not  disbanded,  they  would  either 
leave  it  without  orders,  or,  if  any  one  would  attempt  to  detain 
them  by  compulsion,  would  break  out  into  a  dangerous  mu- 
tinj."    The  senate  ordered,  that  Liguria  should  be  the  pro- 
vince of  both  the  consuls.     The  praetors  then  cast  lots  for 
theirs.     The  city  jurisdiction  fell  to  Aldus  Hostilius;  the 
foreign,  to  Titus  Minucius;   Sicily,  to  Publius  Cornelius; 
Sarduiia,  to  Caius  Maenius ;  Farther  Spain,  to  Lucius  Pos- 
tmnius ;  and  Hither  Spain,  to  Tiberius  Sempronius.    As  this 
last  was  to  succeed  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and  wished  that 
the  province  might  not  be  stripped  of  the  veteran  troops,  he 
Bjpoke  thus :  ^^  Quintus  Minucius,  I  demand  of  you,  since  you 
assert^  in  your  report^  that  your  province  is  subdued,  do  yon 
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thinky  that  the  Celtiberians  will  always  faithfully  obserye  the 
treaty,  so  that  the  province  may  be  kept  in  obedience  without 
an  army  ?  If  you  cannot  give  us  any  assurance  of,  or  under- 
take to  answer  for,  the  fidelity  of  the  barbarians,  but  think 
that,  at  all  events,  there  must  be  an  army  maintained  there, 
I  pray  you,  whether  would  you  recommend  to  the  senate  to 
send  a  reinforcement  into  Spain,  in  order  that  those  soldien 
only  who  have  served  out  their  time  may  be  discharged,  and 
the  recruits  mixed  with  the  veterans?  or  to  withdraw  the 
veteran  legions,  and  enlist  new  ones,  aod  send  them  in  their 
place  ?  and  this,  although  the  contempt  entertained  for  such 
new  recruits  might  rouse  barbarians  of  more  pacific  tempers 
to  a  renewal  of  war?  would  it  be  a  matter  easier  said  tiian 
done,  to  reduce  to  complete  subjection  a  province  naturally 
fierce,  and  constantly  renewing  the  war  ?  A  few  states,  as  I 
am  informed,  who  were  awed,  more  than  the  rest,  by  the 
nearness  of  our  winter  quarters,  have  submitted  to.  our 
authority  and  dominion,  while  those  more  remote  are  in  arms. 
This  being  the  case,  conscript  fathers,  I  now  give  notice 
before-hand,  that,  with  the  army  at  present  there,  I  will  under- 
take to  execute  the  business  of  the  republic ;  but,  if  Flaccu9 
bring  those  legions  home  with  him,  I  will  choose  some  quiet 
part  of  the  country  for  winter  quarters,  and  will  not  expose 
raw  soldiers  to  an  enemy  so  remarkably  ferocious." 

36.  To  these  questions,  which  he  had  been  asked,  the  lieu- 
tenant-general answered,  that  "neither  he  nor  any  other 
could  possibly  divine  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  Celti- 
berians, or  what  they  would  be  in  future ;  therefore  he  could 
not  deny  that  it  would  be  proper  to  send  an  army  among  a 
barbarous  people,  who,  though  reduced  to  a  state  of  qui«t, 
were  not  yet  sufficiently  inured  to  subjection  ;  but  whether  a 
new  army  or  a  veteran  one  might  be  requisite,  rested  with 
him  to  decide  who  could  ascertain  with  what  sincerity  the 
Celtiberians  would  observe  the  peace ;  and  who,  at  the  same 
time,  had  assurance  that  the  troops  would  remain  quiet,  if 
kept  longer  in  the  province.  If  a  conjecture  were  to  be 
formed  of  their  intentions,  either  from  their  conversations 
with  each  other,  or  from  the  expressions  with  which  they 
interrupted  the  general's  harangues,  they  had  openly  and 
loudly  declared,  that  they  would  either  keep  their  commander 
in  the  province,  or  come  home  with  him  to  Italy.**     This  dii- 
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cussioD,  between  the  praetor  and  the  lieutenant-general,  was 
suspended  bj  the  consuls  introducing  other  matters ;  for  they 
thought  it  right,  that  their  own  provinces  might  be  adjusted 
before  they  deliberated  concerning  the  army  of  the  praetor. 
An  army  entirely  new  was  decreed  to  the  consuls :  two  Ro- 
man legions  to  each,  with  their  proportion  of  cavalry ;  and  of 
the  Latin  allies,  the  usual  number  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and 
eight  hundred  horse.  With  these  forces,  they  were  directed 
to  make  war  on  the  Apuan  Ligurians.    Publius  Cornelius  and 

.  Marcus  Baebius  were  continued  in  conmiand,  and  ordered  to 
hold  the  government  of  the  provinces  until  the  consuls  should 
arrive*  They  were  ordered  then  to  disband  their  troops,  and 
return  to  Rome.  Then  they  ddiberated  concerning  the  army 
under  Tiberius  Sempronius.  The  consuls  were  ordered  to 
enlist  for  him  a  new  legion  of  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot 
and  four  hundred  horse ;  and  also  a  thousand  Roman  foot  and 
five  hundred  horse ;  and  to  command  the  allies  of  Latium  to 
furnish  seven  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  With 
this  army  it  was  determined  that  Sempronius  should  go 
into  Hither  Spain.  Permission  was  granted  to  Quintus 
Fulvius,  with  respect  to  all  those  soldiers,  whether  Romans  or 
allies,  who  had  been  transported  into  Spain  previous  to  the 
consulate  of  Spurius  Fostumius  and  Quintus  Marcius ;  and 
likewise  to  such  as,  after  the  junction  of  the  reinforce- 
ments, should  be  found  in  the  two  legions,  above  the 
number  of  ten  thousand  four  hundred  foot  and  six  hundred 
horse ;  and  in  the  Latin  auxiliaries  above  twelve  thousand 
foot  and  six  hundred  horse,  who  had  behaved  with  courage 
under  Quintus  Fulvius  in  the  two  battles  with  the  Cel- 
tiberians, — ^these,  if  he  thought  proper,  he  might  bring 
home.  Thanksgivings  were  also  decreed,  because  he  had 
managed  the  republic  successfully ;  and  the  rest  of  the  praetors 
sent  into  their  provinces.  Quintus  Fabius  Buteo  had  his 
command  in  Gaul.  It  was  resolved  that  eight  legions  should 
be  employed  this  year,  besides  the  veteran  army  then  in 
Liguria,  which  expected  to  be  speedily  disbanded ;  and  that 
very  army  was  made  up  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the 
pestilence  which  continued,  for  the  third  year,  to  depopulate 

.  the  city  of  Rome  and  all  Italy, 

37#  Tiberius  Minucius,  the  prsetor,  died  of  this  malady ; 
and  soon  after,  Caius  Calpurnius,  the  consul ;  also  many  illiis<* 
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trious  men  of  all  ranks ;  so  that  at  last  this  calamity  began  to 
be  considered  as  a  prodigy.     Caius  Servilius,  chief  pontiff 
was  ordered  to  find  out  proper  atonements  for  the  wrath  d 
the  gods ;  the  decemvirs  to  inspect  the  books,  and  the  consul 
to  vow  offerings,  and  to  present  gilded  statues,  to  Apolk^ 
^sculapius,  and  Health ;   which  he  vowed  and  gave.    The 
decemvirs  proclaimed,  on  account  of  the  sickness,  a  suppE- 
cation  of  two  days  in  the  city,  and  in  all  the  market-tcfwxu 
and  villages;    sdl  persons  above  the  age  of  twelve  yean 
offered  the  supplication,  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  and 
holding  laurels  in  their  hands.     There  had,  also^  crept  into 
people's  minds  a  suspicion  of  human  viUany  in  regard  to  it^ 
whereupon  Caius  Claudius,  the  prsetor,  who  had  been  sob- 
stituted  in  the  room  of  Tiberius  Minucins,  was  commisaumed 
by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  make  inquisition  concerning  actsrf 
poisoning  committed  in  the  city,  or  within  ten  miles  of  it ;  and 
Caius  MsBuius  was  ordered  to  do  the  same,  before  he  passed 
over  to  his  province,  Sardinia,  in  the  market-towns  and 
villages  beyond  the  tenth  stone.     The  death  of  the  consul  wis 
most  suspected.     It  was  reported  that  he  had  been  murdered 
by  his  wife,  Quarta  HostiUa;   and  when  her  son,  Qointas 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  was  proclaimed  consul  in  the  room  of  fais 
stepfather,  the  death  of  Fiso  began  to  excite  mach  more  bob- 
picion;    for  witnesses  appeared,  who  testified,    that,  after 
Albinus  and  Fiso  were  declared  consuls,  in  which  cdectioD 
Flaccus  had  suffered  a  disappointment,  his  mother  upbraided 
him  with  being  refused  the  consulship  a  third  time,  aq^then 
desired  him  to  make  ready  to  stand  candidate  again,  sayings 
^*  she  would  take  such  measures  that  within  two  months  he 
should  be  made  consul."     This  expression  verified  by  the 
event,  which  was  but  too  real,  joined  to  many  other  evidenott 
of  the  same  tendency,  appeared  such  strong  proof,1fi&tfiQ6^ 
was  condemned.     In  the  spring  of  this  year,  the  levi^^ 
tained  the  new  consuls  at  Rome ;  while  the  death  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  holding  of  the  assembly  to  substitute  another 
in  his  place,  occasioned  still  further  delays.     In  the  mean 
time  Fublius  Cornelius  and  Marcus  Baebius,  who,  in  their 
consulate,  had  done  nothing  worth  mention,  led  their  troop 
into  the  country  of  the  Apuan  Ligurians. 

38.  The  Ligurians,  who  did  not  expect  an  attack  before  the 
arrival  of  the  consuls  in  the  province,  were  surprised,  lod 
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surrendered  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men.  Corne- 
lius and  Bsebius,  having  consulted  the  senate  by  letter, 
determined  to  bring  them- down  from  their  mountains  into  a 
plain  country,  so  far  from  home,  that  they  should  have  no 
liope  of  a  return ;  for  they  were  convinced,  that  before  this 
"was  done  no  end  could  be  put  to  the  war  in  Liguria.  There 
vrss  a  tract  of  land  in  Samnium,  the  public  property  of  the 
Roman  people,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Taurasinians.  When 
they  intended  to  transplant  the  Apuan  Ligurians  to  this 
country,  they  published  an  order,  that  this  people  should  quit 
the  mountains,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  bring  all 
their  effects  along  with  them.  The  Ligurians  made,  by  their 
ambassadors,  many  humble  supplications  that  they  might  not 
be  compelled  to  relinquish  their  native  home,  the  soil  in  which 
they  were  born,  and  the  tombs  of  their  forefathers.  They 
promised  to  give  up  their  arms,  and  deliver  hostages.  After 
they  failed  in  all  their  solicitations,  and  were  destitute '  of 
strength  for  the  maintenance  of  a  war,  they  obeyed  the  order. 
Forty  thousand  men,  of  free  condition,  with  their  women  and 
children,  were  transplanted  at  the  expense  of  the  public,  and 
a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sesterces^  were  given  them,  to 
provide  necessaries  for  their  new  habitations.  Cornelius  and 
Bflsbius,  who  removed  them,  were  commissioned  to  divide  and 
apportion  the  lands ;  but,  at  their  own  request,  the  senate 
appointed  ^Ye  other  commissioners,  by  whose  advice  they 
should  act.  When  they  had  finished  this  business,  and 
brought  home  their  veteran  soldiers  to  Rome,  a  triumph  was 
decreed  them  by  the  senate.  These  were  the  first  who  ever 
triumphed  without  having  fought  an  enemy.  Hostages  only 
were  led  before  their  chariots ;  for  there  appeared  not,  in  their 
triumphs,  either  spoils  to  be  carried,  or  prisoners  to  be  led 
captives,  or  money  to  be  distributed  to  the  soldiers. 

39.  In  the  same  year  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  proconsul  in 
Spain,  as  his  successor  did  not  come  to  the  province  at  the 
usual  time,  having  drawn  out  the  troops  from  their  winter 
quarters,  proceeded  to  lay  waste  the  farther  part  of  Celtiberia, 
whose  inhabitants  had  not  come  in  to  make  submission.  But 
by  this  proceeding  he  rather  provoked  than  terrified  the 
spirits  of  the  barbarians ;  so  that,  having  collected  secretly  a 
body  of  forces^  they  beset  the  Manlian  pass,  through  which 
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they  knew,  with  certainty,  that  the  Roman  army  would  march* 
Gracchus  had  commissioned  his  colleague,  Lucius  Postumius 
Albinus,  who  was  going  to  the  Farther  Spain,  to  desire  Quin- 
tus  Fulvius  to  bricg  his  forces  to  Tarraco,  where  he  intended 
to  discharge  the  veterans,  to  distribute  the  reinforcements 
among  the  respective  -corps,  and  reorganize  the  entire  army. 
The  day  also  was  mentioned  to  Flaccus,  and  that  not  very  dis* 
tant,  on  which  his  successor  would  arrive.  When  tidings  of 
this  new  arrangement  had  compelled  Flaccus  to  drop  the 
business  which  he  had  undertaken,  and  to  lead  away  the  troops 
in  haste  out  of  Celtiberia,  the  barbarians,  unacquainted  with 
the  reason,  and  supposing  that  he  had  discovered  their  revolt 
and  secret  assembHng  of  an  army,  and  that  he  was  retreating 
through  fear,  beset  the  pass  with  the  greater  determination. 
When  the  Roman  army  entered  this  defile,  at  the  dawn  of  day, 
immediately  the  enemy  starting  up  attacked  it  at  two  sides  at 
once.  And  when  Flaccus  saw  this,  he  put  down  the  confusion 
arising  among  the  soldiers  by  giving  orders  through  the  cen- 
turions that  every  man  should  keep  his  post,  in  the  order  of 
march,  and  make  ready  his  arms ;  then  collecting  the  baggage 
and  beasts  of  burden,  into  one  spot,  partly  by  himself  partiy  by 
the  help  of  the  lieutenants-general,  and  military  tribunes,  he 
formed  his  troops  as  the  time  and  place  required,  without  any 
confusion.  He  put  them  in  mind,  that  they  were  to  engage  widi 
men  "  who  had  been  twice  reduced  to  submission ;  that  guilt 
and  perfidy,  not  valour  or  courage,  were  their  only  accessions. 
That  these  people  had  put  it  in  their  power  to  make  their  retoni 
to  their  country  which  otherwise  would  have  been  ignoble^ 
glorious  and  splendid ;  for  they  would  now  carry  home  their 
swords  red  from  the  slaughter,  and  spoils  dropping  blood."  The 
time  did  not  allow  more  to  be  said,  as  the  enemy  were  rapidly 
advancing  upon  them ;  the  extremities  of  the  wings  were  al- 
ready engaged,  and  quickly  after  the  entire  lines. 

40.  The  battle  was  furious  in  every  part,  but  the  succesB 
various.  The  two  legions  fought  with  extraordinary  bravery, 
nor  were  the  two  cohorts  of  the  allies  remiss ;  but  the  foreign 
auxiliaries  were  hard  pressed,  by  men  armed  like  themselves^ 
and  rather  a  better  description  of  soldiers ;  nor  were  they 
able  to  maintain  their  ground.  The  Celtiberians,  as  soon  as 
they  perceived  that,  in  a  regular,  line,  and  in  fair  fighting; 
they  were  no  match  for  the  legions,  made  a  charge  against  theoi^ 
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in  the  form  of  a  wedge,  in  which  sort  of  attack  they  excel  so 
much,  that  on  whatever  part  they  direct  their  assault  they 
cannot  he  withstood.  On  this  occasion,  too,  the  legions  were 
disordered,  and  the  line  was  ahnost  hroken.  When  Flaccus 
observed  this  disorder,  he  rode  up  to  the  legionary  cavalry, 
asking  them,  "  Have  we  any  support  in  you  r  Is  the  whole 
army  to  he  lost?"  .  Whereupon  they  called  to  him  from  all 
sides,  to  "  tell  them  what  he  wished  to  be  done ;  and  that  it 
should  be  instantly  attempted."  "  Cavalry  of  the  two  legions, 
double  your  troops,"  he  replied,  "  and  charge  the  wedge,  which 
is  attacking  our  soldiers ;  you  will  make  a  more  violent  charge, 
if  you  spur  your  horses  without  bridles  against  the  foe.  This 
expedient  is  recorded  to  have  been  often  employed  by  the 
Roman  cavalry  with  great  advantage."  They  obeyed  his 
orders,  and  taking  off  the  bits  of  the  bridle,  they  spurred  in 
full  career  through  that  body  twice,  forward  and  backward, 
breaking  their  spears  to  pieces,  and  making  great  havoc  of  the 
enemy.  The  Celtiberians,  on  this  dispersion  of  their  wedge, 
on  which  had  been  their  whole  reliance,  were  quite  dismayed, 
and  almost  giving  over  the  fight,  looked  about  for  ways  to 
escape.  And  now,  when  the  alhed  horse  saw  this  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  Roman  cavalry,  they  were  so  inflamed  by  the 
example  of  their  bravery,  that  without  waiting  for  orders,  they 
made  a  charge  on  the  enemy,  while  they  were  in  confusion. 
Then  truly  aU  the  Celtiberians  scatter  and  ifly,  and  the  Roman 
general,  when  he  saw  their  backs,  vowed  a  temple  to  Eques- 
trian Fortune,  and  games  in  honour  of  Jupiter  supremely 
good  and  great.  The  fugitives,  dispersing,  were  pursued  with 
much  slaughter,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  pass.  Seven- 
teen thousand  of  the  enemy  are  recorded  to  have  been  killed 
on  this  occasion,  and  more  than  four  thousand  taken,  with 
two  hundred  and  seventy- seven  military  standards,  and  near 
one  thousand  one  hundred  horses.  The  victorious  army 
pitched  no  camp  on  that  day.  This  victory,  however,  was 
not  gained  without  loss ;  four  hundred  and  seventy-two  Ro- 
man soldiers,  one  thousand  and  nineteen  of  the  allies  and 
Latins,  and  besides  these  three  thousand  of  the  auxiliaries 
perished.  The  victorious  army,  having  thus  reasserted  their 
former  renown,  finished  their  march  to  Tarraco.  The  prae- 
tor, Tiberius  Sempronius,  who  had  arrived  two  days  before, 
came  out  to  meet  Fulvius  on  the  road,  and  congratulated 
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him  on  the  important  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  the 
conmionwealth.  They  then,  with  perfect  unanimity,  settled 
what  soldiers  they  should  discharge,  and  what  they  should 
retain ;  and  Fulvius,  embarking  the  disbanded  soldiers  in'  the 
fleet,  set  sail  for  Rome,  while  Sempronius  led  the  legions  into 
Celtiberia. 

41.  Both  the  consuls  led  their  armies  into  ligoria^  bnt  on 
different  sides.  Fostumius,  with  the  first  and  third  legicms, 
invested  the  mountains  of  Balista  and  Suismontiam ;  and, 
by  securing  the  narrow  passes  leading  thereto  with  guards, 
cut  off  all  supplies  of  provisions ;  and  by  want  of  every  thing 
he  reduced  them  to  an  entire  obedience.  Fulvius^  with  the 
second  and  fourth  legions,  marched  from  Pisse- against  the 
Apuan  Ligurians;  and  having  received  the  submission  of 
that  part  of  them  which  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  riyer  Ma- 
cra,  he  put  them,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand  men,  on  board 
ships,  and  sent  them  along  the  Etrurian  coast  to  NeapoUfl^ 
from  whence  they  were  conducted  into  Samnium,  and  lands 
were  assigned  to  them  among  their  countrymen.  The  vine- 
yards of  the  Ligurians  of  the  mountains  were  cut  down  and 
their  com  burnt  by  Aulus  Fostumius,  until,  compelled  by  all 
the  calamities  of  war,  they  surrendered  and  delivered  up  their 
arms.  From  thence  Fostumius  proceeded,  by  sea,  to  visit  the 
coast  of  the  Ingaunian  and  IntemeHan  tribes.  Before  these 
consuls  joined  the  army  which  had  been  ordered  to  meet  at 
Fisas,  Aulus  Fostumius,  and  a  brother  of  Quintus  Fulvius^ 
Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  had  the  command  of  it.  Fulvius  was 
military  tribune  of  the  second  legion.  He  in  his  months^  of 
command  disbanded  the  legion,  after  obliging  the  centurions 
to  swear,  that  they  would  carry  the  money  in  their  hands  to 
the  treasury,  and  deliver  it  to  the  quaestors.  When  this  was 
announced  to  Aulus  at  Flacentia,  to  which  place  he  happened 
to  have  made  an  excursion,  he  set  out  with  some  light  horse- 
men, in  quest  of  the  disbanded  men ;  and  such  as  he  could 
overtake,  he  sharply  rebuked  and  brought  back  to  Pisse,  and 
then  apprised  the  consul  of  the  whole  matter.  When  he  laid 
the  business  before  the  senate,  a  decree  was  passed  that  Mar- 
cus Fulvius  should  be  banished  into  that  part  of  Spain  be- 
yond New  Carthage ;  and  a  letter  was  given  him  by  the  conBol, 

'  As  tlicre  were  six  tribunes  iu  each  legion,  they  took  the  command  ol 
it  in  turn,  each  holding  it  for  two  months. 
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to  be  carried  into  Farther  Spain,  to  Publius  Manlius.  The 
soldiers  were  ordered  to  return  to  their  standards;  and  it 
"was  decreed,  that,  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  that  legion  should, 
for  that  year,  receive  but  half  a  year's  pay.  The  consul 
•was  likewise  ordered  to  sell  the  person  and  property  of  every 
soldier  who  should  not  return  to  the  army. 

42.  In  the  same  year  Lucius  Duronius,  who  had  been  praetor 
the  year  before,  returned  with  ten  ships  from  Illyricum  to  Brun- 
dusium,  and  leaving  the  fleet  in  that  harbour,  came  to  Rome,  and 
in  giving  a  recital  of  the  services  which  he  had  performed  in 
his  province,  he  threw  the  blame  of  all  the  piracies  committed 
by  sea,  on  G^ntius,  king  of  Illyricum,  as  their  undoubted  cause. 
**  From  his  kingdom,"  he  said,  "  came  all  the  ships  that  had 
ravaged  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatie ;  that  he  had  sent  ambas- 
sadors on  the  subject,  but  they  were  not  even  allowed  an  au- 
dience of  the  king."  Some  time  before  this,  ambassadors  had 
come  to  Rome  from  Gentius,  who  said,  that  "  when  the  Ro- 
mans came  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  conference  with  the 
king,  he  happened  to  be  sick  in  a  remote  part  of  his  dominions ; 
and  that  Gentius  requested  of  the  senate,  not  to  give  credit  to 
the  forged  charges  which  his  enemies  had  made  against  him." 
I^uronius  added,  that  injuries  were  oifered  to  many  Roman  citi- 
zens and  Latin  allies,  in  Gentius's  dominions  ;  some  of  whom 
he  held  in  confinement  in  Corcyra.  It  was  their  pleasure 
that  all  these  should  be  brought  to  Rome ;  that  the  pr^tor, 
Caius  Claudius,  should  inquire  into  that  business ;  and  that 
until  this  were  done,  no  answer  should  be  given  to  king  Gen- 
tiuSy  or  his  ambassadors.  Among  many  others  whom  the 
pestilence  of  this  year  cut  oif,  several  priests  also  died.  Lu- 
cius Valerius  Flaccus,  a  pontiff,  died  of  it ;  and  in  his  room 
Tvas  substituted  Quintus  Fabius  Labeo.  Publius  Manlius, 
who  had  lately  come  home  from  the  Farther  Spain,  and  was 
triumvir  of  religious  feasts,  died  also ;  Quintus  Fulvius,  son 
of  Marcus,  then  a  mere  youth,  succeeded  him.  The  appoint- 
ing of  a  king  of  the  sacrifices  in  the  room  of  Cneius  Cornelius 
Dolabella,  gave  rise  to  a  dispute  between  Caius  Servilius, 
chief  pontiff,  and  Lucius  Cornelius  Dolabella,  naval  duumvir ; 
whom  the  pontiff  ordered  to  resign  his  office,  to  the  end  that 
he  might  inaugurate  him ;  and  on  the  duumvir's  refusing  to 
do  this,  a  fine  was  therefore  imposed  on  him  by  the  pontiff; 
and  when  the  latter  appealed,  they  contended  about  the  affair 
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before  the  people.  After  a  majority  of  the  tribes,  being  called 
in,  had  orilered  that  the  duumvir  should  complj  with  the 
requisition  of  the  pontiff,  and  that  if  he  would  resign  his  com- 
mission the  6ne  should  be  remitted,  an  unfavourable  GBusa 
from  the  heavens  intervened,  which  broke  off  the  proceedings 
of  the  assembly.  After  this  the  pontiffs  were  prevented 
1)y  religious  scruples  from  inaogurating  DolabeUa.  They 
consecrated  Publius  CUelius  Siculus^  who  had  been  installed 
in  t!ie  second  place.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  Gains 
Ser\'ilius  Geminus,  the  chief  pontiff,  also  died;  the  same  was 
decemvir  of  religious  affairs.  In  his  room,  as  ponti£^  Qointas 
Fulvius  Flaccus  was  nominated  by  the  college  ;  but  Marcos 
^Kmilius  Lepidus,  was  elected  cluef  pontile  though  manj 
illustrious  men  sought  that  office;  uid  Qnintns  Mardos 
Philippus  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  the  same^  as  decemvir 
of  religious  affairs.  Spurius  Postumius  Albinus,  an  augur, 
died ;  and  the  augurs  elected  into  his  place  Publins  Sc^ho^ 
son  of  Africanus.  On  the  request  of  the  people  of  CiuiUD 
that  year,  leave  was  granted  them  to  use  the  lAtin  language 
in  their  public  business,  and  that  their  auctioneers  ^CfM 
have  a  right  to  use  the  Latin  language  in  selling. 

43.  To  the  Pisans,  offering  ground  for  the  establishment  of 
a  Latin  colony,  thanks  were  returned  by  the  senate,  and  tri- 
umvirs were  appointed  to  conduct  that  business ;  these  were 
Quintus  Fabius  Buteo,  Marcus  Pompilius  L»nas,  and  PubHos 
Pompilius  Laenas.  A  letter  was  brought  from  Caius  Masnios^ 
the  praetor,  (to  whom,  af^r  that  the  province  of  Sardinia  had 
fallen  to  his  lot,  orders  were  given  to  make  inquisition  con- 
cerning sorceries,  in  places  more  than  ten  miles  distant  from 
the  city,)  the  purport  of  which  was,  "that  he  had  already 
passed  sentence  on  three  thousand  people ;  and  that  still,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  discoveries,  the  business  of  the  inqui- 
sition increased  so  much  on  his  hands,  that  he  must  either 
drop  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiries,  or  give  up  the  province." 
Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  returned  to  Rome  from  Spain,  with 
a  high  reputation  for  his  military  exploits;  and  while  he 
waited  without  the  city  in  expectation  of  a  triumph,  was 
elected  consul  with  Lucius  Manlius  Acidinus.  And  after  a 
few  days,  he  rode  through  the  city  in  triumph,  accompanied 
by  the  soldiers  whom  he  had  brought  with  him.  He  carried 
in  the  procession  a  hundred  and  twenty-four  golden  crowns, 
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together  with  thirty-one  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  of  coined 
Oscan  silver  a  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand  two 
hundred  pieces  J  He  gave  out  of  the  booty  to  each  of  the 
soldiers,  fifty  denariuses ;  double  that  sum  to  a  centurion ;  tri- 
ple it  to  a  horseman ;  and  the  same  sums  to  the  Latin  allies, 
with  double  pay  to  all.  TMs  year,  for  the  first  time,  a  law  was 
proposed  by  Lucius  Villius,  plebeian  tribune,  ascertaining  at 
what  ages  men  might  due  for,  and  hold  each  office  in  the  state. 
Hence  the  surname  Annalis  was  given  to  his  family. 

44.  Four  praetors  were  elected,  after  a  lapse  of  many  years, 
by  the  Baebian  law,  which  enacted  that  four  should  be  elected 
every  alternate  year ;  and  the  persons  appointed  were  Cneius 
Qomelius  Scipio,  Caius  Valerius  Laevinus,  Quintus  Mucius 
Scsevola,  and  Publius  Mucius  Scsevola,  sons  of  Quintus.  To 
the  consuls,  Quintus  Fulvius  and  Lucius  Manlius,  was  decreed 
the  same  province  as  to  the  preceding  ones,  and  the  same 
number  of  forces,  infantry,  cavalry,  citizens,  and  allies.  In 
the  two  Spains,  Tiberius  Sempronius  and  Lucius  Postumius 
Tvere  continued  in  command,  with  the  same  armies  which  they 
then  had;  and  to  recruit  their  numbers,  the  consuls  were 
ordered  to  enlist,  of  Romans  three  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse,  and  of  the  Latin  allies,  five  thousand  foot  and 
four  hundred  horse.  Publius  Mucius  Scaevola  obtained  by 
lot  the  city  jurisdiction,  and  likewise  the  business  of  the 
inquisitions  concerning  sorcery,  in  the  city,  and  within  ten 
miles  of  it ;  Cneius  Scipio,  the  foreign  jurisdiction ;  Quintus 
Mucius  Scaevola,  Sicily ;  and  Caius  Valerius  Laevinus,  Bar* 
dinia.  The  consul,  Quintus  Fulvius,  before  he  meddled  with 
any  of  the  public  business,  declared  that  "he  intended  to 
acquit  both  himself  and  the  state  of  the  obligation  of  fulfilling 
the  vows  which  he  had  made;  that  on  the  day  of  his  last 
battle  with  the  Celtiberians>  he  had  vowed  to  perform  games 
in  honour  of  Jupiter  supremely  good  and  great,  and  to  build 
a  temple  to  Equestrian  Fortune ;  and  that  by  the  Spaniards  a 
contribution  of  money  had  been  made  for  these  purposes."  A 
vote  was  passed  that  the  games  should  be  performed,  and  that 
duumvirs  should  be  appointed  to  contract  for  the  building  of 
the  temple.  With  regard  to  the  expenses,  a  limitation  was 
fixed,  that  "  no  greater  sum  should  be  expended  on  the  games 
dian  that  which  had  been  voted  to  Fulvius  Nobilior,  when  he 
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exhibited  games  on  the  conclasion  of  the  JEtohan  wir;  and 
tliat  the  consul  should  not,  on  accoimt  of  these  gamei^  seed 
for,  collect,  or  receive,  or  do  anj  thing  contraiy  to  the  decree  of 
thf;  senate  passed  concerning  games  in  the  conBuhite  of  LneiDB 
j£milius  and  Cneius  Bxbius."     The  senate  qualified  their 
vote  in  this  manner,  on  account  of  the  lavisb  expense  oeei- 
sioned  by  the  games  of  Tiberius  Sempronias^  the  mdSle,  which 
had  been  burthensome  not  onlj  to  Italj  and  the  Latin  aDiei^ 
but  even  to  the  provinces  abroad. 

4o.  The  winter  of  tliat  year  was  rendered  severe  by  fiJbrf 
snow  and  storms  of  every  kind ;  those  kinds  of  trees  iHiich 
are  susceptible  of  injury  from  cold,  were  all  blighted;  and  it 
continued  at  that  time  somewhat  longer  than  <xi  other  ooei- 
sions.  Wherefore  a  tempest  coming  on  saddenly,  and  wiA 
intolerable  violence,  shoi-tly  after,  interrupted  the  Latin  fesd* 
vals  on  the  mount ;  and  they  were  celebrated  afterwardi^ 
pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  pontiffs.  The  same  storm  tin 
threw  down  many  statues  in  the  Capitol,  disfigured  very  many 
buildings  by  lightning,  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Tamcin^ 
the  white  temple  at  Capua,  and  a  Roman  gate ;  and  in  boido 
places  the  battlements  of  the  wall  were  overthrown.  Among 
the  rest  of  these  prodigies,  an  account  was  received  fievo 
Reate,  that  a  three-footed  mule  had  been  foaled  there.  Ob 
account  of  those  portents,  the  decemvirs^  having  been  ordaed 
to  consult  the  books,  declared  to  what  gods,  and  with  how 
many  victims,  sacrifices  should  be  performed ;  and  that  oa 
account  of  very  many  places  being  disfigured  by  lightning  a 
supplication  of  one  day  should  be  performed  at  the  temple  of 
Jupiter.  Then  the  votive  games  of  the  consul  Quintos  Fd- 
vius  were  exhibited  with  great  magnificence,  during  ten  dajs. 
Soon  after  was  held  the  election  of  censors.  Marcus  .^kniliaft 
Lepidus,  chief  pontiff,  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  who  had 
triumphed  over  the  jEtolians,  were  chosen.  Apparent  hos- 
tilities existed  between  these  men,  which  were  frequently  dis- 
played in  many  violent  disputes,  both  in  the  senate  and  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people.  When  the  election  was  ended,  the 
censors,  according  to  ancient  custom,  seated  themsdves  in 
curule  chairs  in  the  Campus  Martius,  near  the  altar  of  Man ; 
whither  in  a  few  minutes  came  the  principal  senators,  accom- 
panied by  the  body  of  the  citizens,  of  whom  Quintus  Caocilius 
Metellus  spoke  as  follows : — 
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46.  "  Censors,  we  are  not  unmindful  that  you  have  been 
'just  now,  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people,  set  over 

-  oar  morals ;  and  that  we  ought  to  be  admonished  and  ruled 
;  "by  you,  not  you  by  us.  Nevertheless,  that  should  be  pointed 
i^  Ofut,  which  in  you  may  either  give  offence  to  all  good  men,  or 
».'  at  least  what  they  would  wish  to  be  altered.  When  we  look 
R,  «t  you  separately,  Marcus  JEmilius,  Marcus  Fulvius,  we 
g;    know  not,  in  the  whole  state,  any  one  person  whom,  if  we 

■■    "were  called  back  again  to  vote,  we  could  wish  to  be  preferred 
R  io  you ;  but  when  we  behold  you  both  together,  we  cannot 
^  aToid  fearing  that  you  are  but  ill  associated ;  and  that  the 
W   public  may  not  reap  as  much  advantage  from  your  being  ex- 
K    oeedingly  pleasing  to  every  one  of  us,  as  injury,  from  your 
^-   feeing  displeasing  one  to  another.     You  have  for  many  years 
j^\  past  harboured  an  enmity,  violent  in  its  degree,  and  detri- 
::     mental  to  yourselves;  and  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  from  this 
!^    day  fcnrward  it  may  prove  more  detrimental  to  us  and  to  the 
i^    State,  than  it  has  been  to  you.     As  to  the  reasons  why  we 
'-  tear  this,  many  observations  which  might  be  made  occur  to 
1^  yourselves;  had  you  not  happened  to  be  implacable  they 
Z  would  have  engrossed  your  senses.     These  feuds  we   all 
■     beseech  you  to  terminate  this  day,  in  that  sacred  place,  and 
7    to  suffer  those  whom  the  Roman  people  have  united  by  their 
mifl&ages,  to-  be  united  by  us,  through  this  re-establishment 
O^  fiiendship  also.     May  you,  with  unanimity  and  harmony, 
ehoose  the  senate,  review  the  knights,  hold  the  census,  and 
close  the  lustrum,  as  truly  and  sincerely  as  you  would  wish 
that  to  happen  which  you  express  in  the  words,  used  in 
almost  all  your  prayers,  '  that  this  aifair  may  prove  good  and 
prosperous  to  me  and  my  colleague : '  and  cause  us  men  also 
to  believe  that  you  really  desire  that  which  you  entreat  of  the 
^ods.     Titus  Tatius  and  Romulus,  after  they  had  engaged  in 
battle  as  public  enemies,  in  the  midst  of  the  forum  of  this  city, 
reigned  there  with  unanimity.     Not  only  quarrels,  but  wars, 
are  ended ;  and  from  deadly  foes  men  frequently  become  faith- 
ful allies,  nay,  sometimes,  even  fellow-citizens.     The  Albans, 

-  after  the  demolition  of  Alba,  were  brought  over  to  Rome :  the 
X^atins,  the  Sabines,  were  admitted  into  the  number  of  citizens. 
It  is  a  common  saying,  and,  because  founded  in  truth,  has 
become  a  proverb,  that  'friendships  ought  to  be  immortal, 
but  enmities  mort^.'"  A  roar  of  approbation  burst  forth :  and 
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presently  after,  the  voices  of  every  one  present,  joining  in  Ihe 
same  request,  interrupted  his  speech.    Then  ^dSmilius,  besides 
other  complaints,  represented,  that  through  Marcus  Fulviiu 
he  had  heen  twice  deprived  of  the  consulship,  which  seemed 
sure.     On  the  other  hand,  Fulvius  complained  that  he  had 
always  been  assailed  by  ^milius,  and  that  security  had  been 
given  for  him,  which  was  attended  with  great  disgrace.    Never- 
theless, each  of  them  intimated  that  if  the  other  would  wish,  be 
was  ready  to  submit  to  the  direction  of  such  a  number  of  the 
most  respectable  members  of  the  state ;  and  all  present  urgent- 
ly repeating  their  request,  they  mutually  pledged  their  right 
hands,  and  their  honour,  to  dismiss  in  reality  and  forget  all 
animosity.     Then  the  whole  assembly  expressing  the  lugbest 
applause  of  their  behaviour,  they  were  escorted  to  the  Capi- 
toL     Both  the  attention  paid  to  such  a  matter  by  the  persons 
of  the  first  consequence,  and  the  compliance  of  the  censon^ 
were  most  warmly  approved  and  commended  by  the  senate. 
The  censors  then  demanded  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be 
assigned  to  them,  which  they  might  expend  in  public  works; 
and  the  customs  of  one  year  were  accordingly  decreed  to  them. 
47.  In  the  same  year  the  propraetors  in  Spain,  Lucius  Fos- 
tumius  and  Tiberius  Sempronius,  settled  between  them,  that 
Albinus  should  march  through  Lusitania,  against  the  Yaocs- 
ans,  and  thence  return  into  Celtiberia,  and  Gracchus  penetrate 
into  the  remotest  parts  of  that  province,  if  the  commotiou 
there  were  more  dangerous.     First,  having  made  an  unex- 
pected assault  on  the  city  of  Munda,  by  nighty  he  took  it  bj 
storm ;  then,  after  having  received  hostages  and  placed  agaxri- 
son,  he  proceeded  to  attack  their  forts  and  ravage  the  countiy 
with  fire,  until  he  arrived  at  another  very  strong  city,  (the 
Celtiberians  call  it  Certima,)  there,  when  he  was  alraidy 
advancing  his  works,  deputies  came  out  from  the  town,  whose 
speech  partook  of  all  the  simplicity  of  the  earliest  timea^  not 
dissembling  their  wishes  to  continue  the  war,  if  they  had 
strength  to  support  it. — For  they  requested  pemdssion  to  go 
into  the  camp  of  the  Celtiberians,  and  procure  assistance  ^aaa 
them ;  and  said,  that  ^*  if  they  did  not  obtain  it  they  wonld 
then   deliberate  apart   from  them.     By  the  permission  of 
Gracchus  they  went ;  and  in  a  few  days  after  brought  wiA 
them  ten  other  ambassadors.    It  was  mid-day.    The  first  thii^ 
that  they  asked  of  the  praetor  was,  that  be  would  order  some 
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drink  to  be  given  them.  After  dnnking  off  the  first  cups, 
they  asked  a  second  time,  causing  thereby  loud  laughter  from 
those  present,  at  minds  so  unpolished,  and  ignorant  of  all 
civilization.  The  eldest  of  them  then  says,  "  We  have  been 
sent  by  our  nation  to  ask,  on  what  do  you  rely  that  you  attack 
us?"  To  this  question  Gracchus  answered,  that  "became 
relying  on  an  excellent  army ;  which  if  they  chose  to  see,  in 
order  to  carry  back  more  certain  information  to  their  friends, 
he  would  give  them  an  opportunity;"  and  he  orders  the 
inilitary  tribunes  to  draw  up,  in  array,  all  the  forces  both 
iiorse  and  foot,  and  make  them  go  through  their  exercise  in 
irms.  After  this  sight,  the  ambassadors,  being  dismissed, 
leterred  their  people  from  attempting  to  succour  the  besieged 
;ity.  When  the  townsmen  had  from  the  towers  raised  fires, 
which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon,)  to  no  purpose,  and  had  been 
lisappointed  in  their  only  hope  of  relief,  they  capitulated.  A 
sontribution  of  two  million  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces^ 
vas  imposed  on  them ;  and  they  were  ordered  to  furnish  forty 
lorsemen  of  the  highest  rank  among  them,  not  under  the  de- 
lomination  of  hostages,  for  they  were  ordered  to  serve  as  sol- 
liers,  but  in  reality  to  be  pledges  for  their  fidelity. 

48-  From  thence  Gracchus  now  marched  to  the  city  of 
^ce,  where  lay  the  camp  of  the  Celtiberians,  from  which  the 
imbassadors  had  lately  come.  When  he  had  harassed  them 
or  some  days  with  skirmishes,  by  sending  his  light  troops 
x>  charge  their  advanced  guards,  he  made  attacks  more 
xnportant  every  day,  in  order  to  entice  them  all  out  of 
;heir  intrenchments.  As  soon  as  he  perceived  that  his  object 
lad  been  effected,  he  gives  orders  to  the  praefects  of  the 
luxiliaries,  that  after  a  short  contest  they  should  suddenly 
rum  their  backs,  as  if  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers, 
ind  fiy  with  all  haste  to  the  camp :  in  the  mean  time  he  him- 
lelf  drew  up  all  his  forces  in  order,  within  the  rampart,  at  all 
Jie  gates.  No  long  time  had  intervened,  when  he  saw  a  body 
>f  his  own  troops  flying  back,  according  to  the  preconcerted 
plan,  and  the  barbarians  following  in  a  disorderly  pursuit. 
He  had  his  army  drawn  up  within  the  trench  in  readiness  for 
this  very  opportunity.  He  therefore  delayed  only  so  long  as 
to  allow  his  own  men  to  retreat  into  the  camp  by  a  free 
j^assage ;  then,  raising  the  shout,  he  rushed  forth  from  all  the 
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gates  at  the  same  time.  The  enemy  did  not  sustain  the  tBi" 
expected  shock.  Thej  who  came  to  assault  his  camp  eoril 
not  defend  even  their  own.  For  thej  were  instantly  rooM 
put  to  flight,  driven  in  a  panic  within  their  trenches;  andtf 
last  beaten  out  of  them.  On  that  day  nine  thousand  of,  the 
enemy  were  killed,  and  three  hundred  and  twen^  takeD,  wiA 
a  hundred  and  twelve  horses  and  thirty-seyen  militaiy  en 
signs.    Of  the  Roman  army  there  fell  a  hundred  and  ninft ' 

49.  After  this  battle,  Gracchus  led  the  legions  to  Tvnf 
Celtiberia.  And  when  he  was  carrying  and  driving  off  u 
things  from  every  quarter,  some  states  voluntarily,  otha 
through  fear,  submitted  to  his  yoke ;  within  a  few  days  k 
received  the  submission  of  a  hundred  and  three  towns ;  he  got 
immense  booty.  He  then  marched  back  to  Alee,  wheneeha 
came,  and  set  about  besieging  that  city.  The  townsiBBi 
withstood  the  first  assault  of  the  enemy;  as  soon  as  thef 
found  themselves  attacked,  not  only  by  arms  but  by  mita 
also,  having  despaired  of  any  protection  in  the  city,  they  d 
retired  to  the  citadeL  And  then  at  last  they  sent  eofUpt 
and  surrendered  themselves,  and  every  thing  behmging  to 
them,  to  the  Romans.  Great  plunder  was  obtained  from  tlu 
Many  prisoners  of  distinction  fell  into  his  power,  among  whoa 
were  two  sons  and  a  daughter  of  Thurros.  This  chiBft■ll^ 
who  governed  those  tribes,  was  by  far  the  most  powerfol  of  al 
the  Spaniards.  On  hearing  the  disasters  of  his  countrymen  hs 
sent  persons  to  request  protection  for  himself  when  coining  to 
the  camp  to  Gracchus,  and  he  came.  And  he  first  asked  Un^ 
"  Whether  the  lives  of  himself  and  his  subjects  would  be 
spared?"  When  the  praetor  answered  that  they  would;  he 
asked  again,  '*  Whether  it  would  be  allowed  him  to  bear  anu 
on  the  side  of  the  Romans  ?"  To  this  too  Gracchus  assenting 
he  said,  "  I  will  follow  you  then  against  my  old  allies^  sinei 
they  have  not  thought  proper  to  pay  any  regard  to  me." 
From  that  time  he  united  himself  to  the  Romans,  and  by  hir 
brave  and  faithful  exertions  he  in  many  places  advanced  the 
Roman  interest. 

50.  After  this,  Ergavia,  a  celebrated  and  powerfol  citfi 
terrified  by  the  disasters  of  the  surrounding  states,  opened  iBi 
gates  to  the  Romans.  There  are  some  writers  who  say,  tiw* 
this  submission  of  the  towns  was  not  made  with  sincerity  I 
that,  from  whatever  district  he  might  have  led  the  hpoaa. 
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boBtilities  were  there  renewed  forthwith ;  and  that  he  after- 
imds  fought,  near  Mount  Caunus,  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
Cieltiberians,  from  break  of  day  to  the  sixth  hour ;  that  many 

el  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  Romans  did  not  perform  any 
ty  from  which  you  might  believe  that  they  were  not  van- 
Mnished,  excepting  that,  next  day,  they  offered  battle  to  the 
jfisemy  remaining  in  their  intrenchments :  that  they  employed 
Hbat  whole  day  in  collecting  the  spoils,  on  the  third  day  they 
fcnght  again  a  more  desperate  battle,  then  there  was  no  doubt 
kt  the  Celtiberians  were  at  last  completely  defeated,  and 
ir  camp  taken  and  plundered.  Twenty-two  thousand  of 
enemy  were  killed  on  that  day,  more  than  three  hundred 
:en,  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  horses,  and  seventy-two 

etary  standards.  This  put  an  end  to  the  war :  the  Celti- 
ans  concluded  a  sincere  peace,  and  did  not  waver  in  their 
jdl^ance  as  before.  They  say  also,  that  during  the  same 
tenmer  Lucius  Postumius  fought  twice  with  success  in  the 
iRftrther  Spain  against  the  Yaccaeans,  killed  thirty-five  thou- 
ilfaid  of  the  enemy,  and  took  their  camp.  It  is  however  more 
■robable,  that  he  came  into  the  province,  too  late  to  succeed 
lliell  in  that  summer. 

"^  61.  The  censors  inspected  the  senate  with  sincere  unan- 
Indtj.  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus,  the  censor,  who  was  like- 
iHae  chief  pontiff,  was  chosen  head  of  the  senate ;  three  were 
tkpelled  &om  that  body.  Lepidus  restored  some  who  were 
Sigected  by  his  colleague.  They  completed  these  works  with 
jflie  money  which  had  been  assigned,  and  divided  between  them : 
'-^Lepidus  built  a  mole  at  Tarracina,  an  unpopular  work,  be- 
emse  he  had  estates  there,  and  brought  into  the  account  of  the 
public  expenditure  what  ought  to  have  been  done  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. He  contracted  for  the  building  of  a  theatre  and  stage  near 
ibe  temple  of  Apollo,  the  whitening  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in 
llie  Capitol,  and  the  columns  around  it ;  he  also  removed  from 
those  columns  the  statues  that  stood  unseemingly  before  them, 
■hd  took  down  from  them  the  shields  and  military  ensigns  of 
ID  sorts  hung  thereon.  Marcus  Fulvius  made  contracts  for 
works  more  numerous  and  of  more  use ;  a  haven  on  the  Tiber, 
tad  piers  for  a  bridge  across  it ;  on  which  piers  Publius  Scipio 
A£ricanus  and  Lucius  Mummius,  who  were  the  censors,  many 
ffBBTB  after,  bargained  for  the  erection  of  arches ;  a  court  of  jus- 
lloe.  behind  the  new  bankers'  houses,  and  a  fish-market  sur-^ 
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rounded  with  shops,  which  he  sold  to  private  persons ;  also  t 
forum  and  portico,  on  the  outside  of  the  gate  Trigemina ;  an* 
other  portico  behind  the  dock-yard,  and  one  at  the  tempb  of 
Hercules ;  also  a  temple  of  Apollo  Medicus,  behind  that  of  Hope^ 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber.  They  had  besides,  some  of  themoney 
undivided,  and  out  of  this  they  jointly  agreed  to  pay  for  water 
being  brought,  and  arches  being  made ;  but  Marcos  ladniiu 
Crassus  hindered  this  work,  for  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be 
brought  through  his  grounds.  They  also  established  manj 
port  duties  and  customs,  and  took  care  that  very  many  public 
chapels,  which  had  been  occupied  by  private  individnah^ 
should  be  public  and  consecrated,  and  open  to  the  pec^ 
They  likewise  made  an  alteration  in  the  mode  of  voting ;  for, 
through  all  the  regions,  they  divided  the  tribes  ^  according  to 
the  different  ranks,  conditions,  and  callings  of  men. 

52.  One  of  the  censors,  Marcus  ^milius,  petitioned  the 
senate,  that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  voted  for  the  celebratioD 
of  games,  in  honour  of  the  dedication  of  the  temples  of  Imperiil 
Juno  and  Diana,  which  he  had  vowed  eight  years  before^ 
when  employed  in  the  Ligurian  war.  They  accordingly  voted 
twenty  thousand  asses,^  He  dedicated  those  temples  each  in 
the  Flaminian  circus;  and  celebrated  theatrical  games  &r 
three  days  after  the  dedication  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  ftr 
two  after  that  of  Diana,  and  each  day  in  the  circus.  He  aho 
dedicated  a  temple  to  the  deities  of  the  sea^  in  the  field  of  Mani 
which  Lucius  ^milius  Kegillus  had  vowed  eleven  yean 
before  this,  in  a  naval  engagement  against  the  command^  of 
king  Antiochus.  Over  the  gate  of  the  temple  was  hung  up 
a  tablet  with  this  inscription :  "  This  temple  was  vowed  liy 
Lucius  jEmilius,  the  son  of  Marcus  ^milius,  on  coming  forth 
from  a  battle  which  he  fought  for  the  purpose  of  establishii^ 
peace,  in  which  he  concluded  a  mighty  war  and  subdued  king^ 
— because  under  his  auspices,  command,  and  successful  gene- 
ralship, the  fleet  of  king  Antiochus,  under  the  very  eyes  of 
Antiochus  himself  and  his  entire  army,  cavalry  and  dephanti^ 
was  conquered,  thrown  into  confusion,  shattered,  and  put  to 
flight,  on  the  eleventh  day  before  the  calends  of  January; 
and  there  on  that  day  thirteen  ships  of  war  vdth  all  their  crev> 

*  In  consequence  of  which  regulation,  all  those  of  each  tribe,  who 
of  the  same  rank  and  occupation,  Toted  together. 

'  64/.  II5.  ^d.    i       *  Neptune,  Thetis,  and  Glaucus. 
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■were  taken.  When  that  battle  was  fcught,  king  Antiochus 
ftnd  his  dominions  *  *  *  *  *  *  *' 
On  this  account  he  vowed  a  temple  to  the  titular  gods  of  the 
sea.**  In  the  same  manner  a  tablet  was  placed  over  the  gate 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  Capitol. 

53.  Two  days  after  the  censors  had  inspected  the  senate, 
the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  marched  against  the  Ligurians ; 
and  having  with  his  army  crossed  over  pathless  mountains 
and  woody  valleys,  he  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  the  enemy, 
and  not  only  defeated  them  in  the  field,  but  took  their  camp 
the  same  day.  Three  thousand  two  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
and  all  that  tract  of  Liguria,  surrendered.  The  consul 
brought  down  all  those  who  surrendered  into  the  low-lands, 
and  posted  guards  on  the  mountains.  His  letters  from  that 
province  quickly  reached  Rome,  and  thanksgivings  for  three 
days  were  voted  on  account  of  his  successes.  The  praetors, 
during  these  thanksgivings,  celebrated  divine  worship  by 
sacrificing  forty  victims  of  the  larger  kind.  By  the  other 
consul,  Lucius  Manlius,  nothing  worth  recording  was  done  in 
Liguria.  Transalpine  Gauls,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
ooming  over  into  Italy,  without  offering  to  commit  hostilities 
on  any  one,  petitioned  the  consul  and  senate  for  some  land, 
that  they  might  live  as  peaceable  subjects,  under  the  govern- 
meut  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the  senate  ordered  them  to 
quit  Italy,  and  enjoined  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  to  search 
after  and  punish  those  who  had  been  the  first  to  advise  them 
to  cross  the  Alps. 

.  64.  This  year  died  Philip,  king  of  the  Macedonians,  being 
worn  out  with  old  age,  and  grief  occasioned  by  his  son's  death. 
He  spent  the  winter  at  Demetrias,  in  great  anguish  of  mind, 
occasioned  both  by  regret  for  his  son  and  contrition  for  his 
own  cruelty.  His  other  son  also  disquieted  his  mind,  who, 
both  in  his  own  opinion  and  that  of  others,  was  undoubtedly 
king.  The  eyes  of  all  were  turned  to  him,  and  his  own  old 
ige  was  desolate.  Some  only  waiting  for  his  death,  while 
others  did  not  even  wait  for  that  event.  By  which  circum- 
stance he  was  still  more  distressed,  and  with  him  Antigonus, 
son  of  Echecrates,  named  after  his  uncle  Antigonus,  who  had 

*  Here  are  given,  in  the  original,  some  lines,  ad  the  inscription ;  but  so 
corrupted  and  so  defectiye,  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible.  Gronovius 
endeavours,  in  vain,  to  explain  them ;  Crevier  gives  the  matter  up. 
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been  guardian  to  Philip,  a  man  of  royal  dignity,  and  famed 
also  for  a  remarkable  battle  which  he  fought  against  Cleo- 
menes  the  Lacedaemonian.  The  Greeks  called  him  the 
Guardian,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  princes  of  tint 
surname.*  His  nephew  Antigonus,  of  all  the  friends  whom 
Philip  had  honoured  with  his  favours^  alone  remained  unco^ 
rupted;  and  this  faithful  attachment  to  him  had  mide 
Perseus,  who  had  been  in  no  wise  his  friend,  become  now  his 
most  inveterate  enemy.  He,  foreseeing  in  his  mind  with 
what  danger  to  himself  the  inheritance  of  the  kingdom  would 
fall  to  Demetrius,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  king's  mind  to 
waver,  and  that  he  sometimes  sighed  with  regret  for  the  kn 
of  his  son  ;  at  one  time  by  listening,  and  at  another  by  nuking 
mention  of  the  deed,  as  being  rashly  done,  he  himself  was  at 
hand,  adding  his  complaint  to  the  frequent  lamentations  of  tJie 
king ; — and,  as  the  truth  usually  affords  many  traces  of  itsdi^ 
he  assisted  with  the  most  zealous  diligence,  in  order  that  tJie 
whole  might  be  brought  to  light  as  speedily  as  possible.  Of 
the  agents  employed  in  that  business,  those  who  were  mort 
generally  supposed  guilty,  were  Apelles  and  Philocles,  who  had 
gone  ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  bad  brought  the  letter  under 
the  name  of  Flamininus,  which  had  proved  so  minous  to 
Demetrius.  They  generally  murmured  in  the  pakoe,  that 
it  was  a  forgery,  falsified  by  the  secretary,  and  that  the  sed 
was  counterfeited. 

55,  But  while  this  thing  was  rather  a  matter  of  sospieiflB 
than  of  certainty,  Antigonus  accidentally  met  Xychos,  whom 
he  seized  and  brought  to  the  palace ;   then   leaving  him 
in  custody  of  guards,  Antigonus  went  on  to  the  apartment 
of  Philip,  to  whom  he  said,   "I  think  I  understood  fitMB 
many  conversations,  that  you  would  value  it  highly,  if  you 
could  ascertain  the  whole  truth  respecting  your  sons^  which 
of  the  two  was  assailed  by  the  other's  deceit  and  secret  ma- 
chinations.    Xychus,  the  only  man  in  the  world  who  can  un- 
ravel this  mystery,  is  now  in  your  power.     I  met  him  bf 
accident,  and  I  have  brought  him  to  the  palace ;  order  him 
to  be  called  into  your  presence."     On  being  brought  in,  he  it 
first  denied ;  but  with  such  irresolution,  as  showed  that  by  » 
slight  application  to  his  fears  he  would  become  a  ready  is- 
former.     He  did  not  withstand  the  sight  of  the  executioner 
*  They  called  him  also  Euergetes,  and  Soter. 
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•nd  the  instruments  of  torture,  but  disclosed  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  the  villany  of  the  ambassadors,  and  his  own  ser\dces 
therein.     Persons  were  instantly  despatched  to  seize  the  am- 
bassadors, and  they  apprehended  by  surprise  Philocles,  who 
'was  present,  but  Apelles,  who  had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of  a 
TCFSon  called  Chserea,  having  heard  of  the  information  given  by 
J^ychus,  went  over  into  Italy.     With  respect  to  Philocles,  no 
certain  account  has  been  published :  some  say,  that  for  a  time 
I  he  boldly  denied  all  knowledge  of  the  matter ;  but  that  when 
*  Xychus  was  confronted  with  him,  he  persisted  no  longer; 
others,  that  he  even  suffered  the  rack  without  confessing. 
Philip's  grief  was  renewed  and  doubled ;  and  he  felt  his  un- 
happiness,  with  regard  to  his  children,  press  the  heavier  on 
him,  because  one  of  them  was  not. 

56,  When  Perseus  was  told  that  all  was  discovered,  he  was 
too  powerful  to  think  that  flight  was  necessary.     He  only  took 
care  to  keep  out  of  the  way,  intending  to  guard  himself,  in  the 
j    mean  time,  during  the  remainder  of  Philip's  life,  from  the 
\    flame,  as  it  were,  of  his  burning  resentment ;  who,  having 
lost  hopes  of  subjecting  the  person  of  Perseus  to  punishment, 
meditated  on  this,  as  the  last  resource,  that  he  would  not,  be- 
sides impunity,  enj  oy  the  reward  of  his  wickedness  also.    There- 
fore he  addresses  himself  to  Antigonus,  to  whom  he  was  obliged 
5    for  the  discovery  of  the  fratricide ;  and  whom  he  supposed 
j|    the  Macedonians,  considering  the  fresh  renown  of  his  uncle 
^    Antigonus,  would  neither  be  ashamed  nor  displeased  at  hav- 
^     ing  for  their  king.     "Antigonus,"  says  he,  "since  I  have 
L  '  been  brought  into  such  a  situation  that  the  being  childless,  a 
_'    state  which  other  parents  reckon  a  curse,  ought  to  be  wished 
for  by  me,  I  am  resolved  to  transfer  to  you  the  kingdom  which 
1.    I  received  from  your  uncle,  and  which  his  faithful  and  reso- 
lute guardianship  not  only  preserved  for  me,  but  even  enlarged. 
H  You  are  the  only  friend  I  have,  whom  I  can  judge  worthy  of 
^    the  throne ;  and,  if  I  had  not  one  such,  I  should  wish  it  to 
perish  and  become  extinct,  rather  than  be  a  prize  to  the 
•    treacherous  villany  of  Perseus.     I  shall  think  Demetrius  re- 
called from  the  dead,  and  restored  to  me,  if  I  can  leave  you 
aabstituted  in  his  room,  who  alone  have  wept  for  his  innocent 
death,  and  for  my  unhappy  error."     After  this  discourse  he 
did  not  fail  to  advance  him  by  conferring  on  him  honours  of 
every  kind ;  and,  as  Perseus  was  absent  in  Thrace^  he  went 

6o 
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round  the  cities  of  Macedon,  and  recommended  Antigonm 
to  the  chief  men  ;  and,  had  his  life  been  prolonged,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  he  would  have  left  him  in  possession  of  the 
throne.     After  leaving  Demetrias,  he  staid  a  very  long  time 
at  Thessalonica ;  and  when  he  had  gone  thence  to  Aiaaphi- 
polis,  he  was  there  seized  with  a  severe  sickness.     Yet  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  a  disorder  of  the  mind  rather  than  of* 
the  body,  and  that,  owing  to  his  anxieties  and  want  of  dke^ 
for  apparitions  and  phantoms  of  his  innocent  murdered  son 
ever  and  anon  disquieted  him,  he  breathed  his  last  ^tte^ 
ing  awful  imprecations  on  the  other.     Nevertheless  Antigomn 
might  have  been  first  acquainted  with  the  death  of  the  king,  had 
it  not  been  immediately  divulged.     Calligenes,  the  physician, 
who  had  the  charge  of  his  treatment,  not  expecting  the  kiogfa 
death,  sent  to  Perseus,  on  the  first  appearance  of  desperate 
symptoms,  messengers  who  had  been  previously  stationed  at 
different  places  ;  and  till  his  arrival  he  concealed  the  death  of 
the  king  from  all  but  those  who  were  in  the  palace. 

57.  Perseus  therefore  surprised  them  all,  when  not  expect- 
ing, and  totally  ignorant  of,  his  arrival,  and  seized  on  thethronei 
which  was  obtained  by  wickedness.  The  demise  of  Philip  hap- 
pened very  seasonably  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  and 
collecting  strength  for  the  support  of  a  war :  for,  in  a  fewdajs 
after,  the  nation  of  the  Bastarnians,  in  consequence  of  long 
solicitation,  set  out  from  their  own  abodes,  with  a  large  force  of 
infantry  and  cavalry,  and  crossed  the  Danube.  Antigonns 
and  Cotto  (the  latter  was  a  Bastarnian  of  distinction,  and 
Antigonus  had  been  sent,  much  against  his  will,  with  tiiis 
same  Cotto,  as  ambassador,  to  persuade  his  countrymen  to 
take  arms)  went  forward,  to  carry  intelligence  of  this  to  the 
king;  but  at  a  small  distance  from  Amphipolis  a  rumoor, 
and  then  authentic  information,  acquainted  them  with  the 
king's  death ;  which  event  disconcerted  the  whole  arrange- 
ment of  their  plan.  It  had  been  arranged  in  this  manner  j— 
Philip  was  to  procure  for  the  Bastarnians  a  safe  passage 
through  Thrace,  and  supplies  of  provisions.  In  order  to  be 
able  to  effect  this,  he  had  courted  the  chieftains  in  that  coun- 
try by  presents,  having  pledged  his  faith  that  the  Bastarnians 
should  march  through  it  in  a  peaceable  body.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  exterminate  the  nation  of  the  Dardanians,  and  to 
establish  settlements  for  the   Bastarnians  in  their  countij: 


I 
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From  -which  measure  a  double  advantage  would  accrue,  if  both 
^lie  X>ardanians,  a  nation  ever  hostile  to  Macedonia,  and  anx- 
iously looking  to  the  unfortunate  periods  of  its  kings,  would 
"bo  removed  out  of  the  way ;  and  the  Bastarnians,  having  left 
"tlieir  wives  and  children  in  Dardania,  might  be  sent  to  ravage 
Xtskly .    That  the  road  to  the  Adriatic  Sea  and  Italy  was  through 
"tlie  country  of  the  Scordiscians,  and  that  the  army  could  not 
"be  led  by  any  other  way ;  that  the  Scordiscians  would  readily 
grant  a  passage  to  the  Bastarnians,  for  they  would  have  no 
dislike  to  people  resembling  themselves  in  language  and  man- 
'    ners,  and  would  probably  join  them  in  an  expedition,  when 
they  saw  that  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  plunder  of  a 
most  opulent  nation.    The  remaining  plans  were  accommodated 
to  every  kind  of  event  that  might  take  place ;  for  if  the  Bas- 
tarnians would  be  cut  off  by  the  Romans,  still  the  removal 
of  the  Dardanians,  and  the  booty  to  be  gained  from  the 
remains  of  the  former,  and  the  full  possession  of  Dardania, 
would  prove  a  consolation ;  or  if  they  should  be  successful, 
then,  while  the  Romans  would  be  employed  in  the  Bastarnian 
war,  he  might  recover  what  he  had  lost  in  Greece.     Such 
had  been  the  designs  of  Philip. 

58.  The  Bastarnians  commenced  their  march  in  a  peaceable 
array,  relying  on  the  word  of  Cotto  and  Antigonus.  But,  not 
long  after  the  report  of  Philip's  death,  neither  the  Thracians 
were  easily  dealt  with,  nor  would  the  Bastarnians  be  content 
with  what  they  could  purchase ;  nor  could  they  be  kept  in  a 
hody,  so  as  not  to  go  out  of  the  road.  In  consequence,  injuries 
were  committed  on  both  sides ;  and,  from  the  daily  multiplica- 
tion of  these,  war  at  last  burst  forth.  When  at  last  the  Thra- 
cians were  unable  to  withstand  the  great  strength  and  numbers 
of  the  enemy,  having  deserted  their  towns  in  the  plains,  they  be- 
took themselves  to  a  high  mountain  (they  call  it  Donuca). 
When  the  Bastarnians  wished  to  come  up,  such  a  tempest  there 
discomfited  them,  when  in  vain  approaching  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  as,  we  are  told,  destroyed  the  Gauls,  when  plun- 
dering Delphi.  They  were  not  only  overwhelmed  with  a 
delygo  of  rain,  followed  by  prodigious  thick  showers  of  hail, 
accompanied  by  tremendous  noises  in  the  sky,  thunder,  and 
lightning  which  dazzled  their  sight;  but  the  thunderbolts, 
also^  fell  so  frequently  on  all  sides,  that  their  bodies  seemed  to  be 
aimed  at :  and  not  only  the  soldiers,  but  their  officers  also, 

6  o  2 
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being  struck  by  them,  fell.  When  therefore,  in  hasty  flight, 
they,  rushing  on  blindly,  were  scattered,  and  tumbling  oververy 
high  rocks,  and  tiie  Thracians  also  attacked  them  Tirhen  already 
in  dismay,  they  themselves  then  said,  that  the  gods  were  the 
cause  of  the  flight,  and  that  the  sky  was  falling  on  them. 
When,  being  dispersed  by  the  storm,  as  by  a  shipwreck,  they  had 
returned  (most  of  them  half  armed)  to  the  camp  whence  they 
had  set  out,  they  then  began  to  consider  what  they  should  do; 
on  which  a  disagreement  ensued,  some  advising  to  return  home^ 
and  others  to  advance  to  Dardania.  About  thirty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Clondicus,  arrived  at  that  place ;  the  rest 
marched  back,  by  the  same  road  through  which  they  came,  to 
the  country  beyond  the  Danube.  Perseus,  having  got  posses- 
sion of  the  kingdom,  ordered  Antigonus  to  be  put  to  death ; 
and,  until  he  could  settle  his  affairs  on  a  firm  foundation,  sent 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  renew  the  treaty  concluded  by  his 
father,  and  to  request  the  senate  to  give  him  the  title  of  king. 
These  were  the  transactions  of  that  year  in  Macedon. 

59.  One  of  the  consuls,  Quintus  Fulvius,  triumplied  over 
the  Ligurians ;  which  triumph,  it  was  agreed,  was  granted 
rather  to  the  greatness  of  his  influence,  than  to  that  of  his  ex- 
ploits. He  carried  in  the  procession  a  vast  quantity  of  anns^ 
taken  from  the  enemy,  but  no  money ;  yet  he  distributed  to  each 
soldier  three  hundred  asses,  double  that  sum  to  a  centorion, 
triple  it  to  a  horseman.  There  was  nothing  in  this  triumph 
more  remarkable,  than  that  it  happened  to  be  celebrated  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  on  which  he  had  triumphed,  after  his 
praetorship,  the  year  before.  After  the  triumph  he  prodaimed 
the  assembly  of  election,  in  which  were  chosen  consuls,  Marcus 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Aulus  Manlius  Vulso.  Afterwards^  « 
storm  interrupted  the  election  of  praetors,  though  three  had 
been  already  elected  ;  but  on  the  following  day,  the  foorth 
before  the  ides  of  March, ^  the  other  three  were  elected,  Ma^ 
cus  Titinius  Curvus,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  and  Titus 
Fonteius  Capito.  The  Roman  games  were  renewed  by  the 
curule  aediles,  Cneius  Servilius  Caepio,  and  Appius  Claadins 
Centho,  on  account  of  the  prodigies  which  had  occurred.  In 
the  public  forum,  where  a  lectistemium  was  being  celebratei 
there  was  an  earthquake,  and  the  heads  of  the  gods  who  wert 
on  the  couches  turned  away  their  faces,  and  the  cloak  and 

*  The  eleventh  of  March. 
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placed  on  Jupiter  fell  off.  It  was  also  construed  as  a 
',  that  the  mice  gnawed  the  olives  on  the  table.  For 
tlie  expiation  of  these,  nothing  more  was  done  than  repeating 
the  celebration  of  the  games. 


BOOK   XLI. 

TThe  Boeredfire  toaa  extinguUked  in  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Tiberius  Sem* 
pronius  Gracchtia  conquered  the  CeUiberians  and  received  their  subtnis* 
sion,  and  buiU  the  toum  Gracchuris  in  Spain,  as  a  memorial  of  his 
exploits.  The  Vacc4eans  and  Lusitanians  also  were  subdued  by  thepro' 
consul  Postumius  Albinus.  Both  generals  triumphed.  AntiochuSy  the 
9on  of  AntiochuSf  having  been  delivered  to  the  Rornans  by  his  father ^  ait 
m  hostage,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  SeleucuSy  who  had  succeeded  his 
Jaiher  on  his  demise^  being  sent  from  Rome  to  the  sovereignty  of  Syria, 
acted  the  part  of  a  very  worthless  king,  with  the  exception  of  his  attention 
io  religion,  owing  to  which  he  erected  many  magnificent  temples  in 
various  places ;  at  Athens  to  Olympian,  and  at  Antioch  to  Capitoline 
Jupiter*  The  lustrum  was  closed  by  the  censors.  Two  hundred  and 
aixty'three  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-four  citizens  are  said  to 
have  been  rated.  Quintus  Voconius  Stzxa,  tribune  of  the  people,  pro- 
posed a  law,  that  no  one  should  make  a  woman  his  heir.  Marcus  Cato 
advocated  the  law :  his  speech  is  extant.  This  hook  contains  beeides  the 
Mvceesses  against  the  Ligurians,  Istrians,  Sardinians,  and  Celtiberians, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  Macedonian  war,  which  Perseus,  the  son  of 
PhiUp,  was  planning  ;  for  he  had  sent  an  embassy  to  the  Carthaginians, 
which  had  been  heard  by  them  at  night;  and  besides  he  was  tampering 
with  different  states  of  Greece,^ 


1.  The  Roman  people  had  now  carried  their  victorious 
arms  over  all  parts  of  the  worlds  and  far  and  wide  had  pene- 
trated  countries  at  a  vast  distance^  and  separated  by  several 
§eat.  Nevertheless^  in  such  a  tide  of  success  flowing  according 
to  their  wishes^  having  obtained  a  high  character  for  modera- 

*  This  book  is  very  imperfect ;  a  great  part  of  the  beginning  of  it  is 
lost;  and  there  are,  besides,  considerable  chasms  in  other  parts  of  it.  The 
■applemental  passages  which  the  translator  has  introduced,  to  complete 
tlw  connexion,  are  taken  from  Crevier.  They  are  printed  in  a  different 
diaracter. 
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tinn,  thry  were  more  powerful  by  their  infikience  Aan  by  Adr 
military  sway ;  and  they  boasted  frequenify  that  they  canid 
tnore  measures  with  foreign  nations  by  poUey,  ikon  by  videnti 
and  terror.     Xrter  insulting  conquered  nations  and  iv^ 
(fenerous  to  their  allies,  seeking  for  themselves  the  honour  ejf 
victory  only,  to  kings  they  had  preserved  their  ranky  to  natxm 
their  laws,   rights,  and  liberty,  whether  in  a  treaty  formd 
with  an  cf/ual  or  with  an  inferior;  and  although  they  had 
so  encompassed,  by  their  arms,  both  coasts  of  the  MeStef 
rnnean,  from  Cadiz  even  as  far  as  Syria,  and  had  gdsd 
respect  for  the  Roman  name  through  immense  tracts  of  terri- 
tory, yet  the  only  subjects  they  had,  were  the  nations  tf  Sk3§, 
and  the  islands  on  the  coast  of  Itahf,  and  the  tribes  of  At 
greater  part  of  Spain,  which  had  not  yet  learned  to  bear  tkar 
yoke  with  resignation.     It  was  the  iU-timed  treachery  cf  Adr 
enemies  and  rivals,  rather  than  their  own   ambition,  Aat 
afforded  them  cause  and  material  for  the  increase  if  Adr 
sway.     As  a  special  irutance:  the  cruelty  of  Perseus,  dbo 
obtained  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  by  treachery  and  crime, 
displayed  towards  his  subjects,   detested  by  ally  his  fita^ 
avarice  in  the  midst  of  boundless  wealth,  his  inconsiderak 
levity  in  the  adaption  and  prosecution  of  his  plans,  hoA 
destroyed  him,  and  whatever  could  remain  independent,  at 
long  as  he  existed,  the  principal  restraint  on  the  Hmnanpoueri 
for  his  fall  recoiled  upon  others,  and  brought  with  it  notodji 
the  downfal  of  his  neighbours,  but  also  that  <f  those  who  wen 
far  removed  from  him.     The  fall  of  Carthage  and  ef  Ae 
Achceans  followed  the  ruin  of  the  Macedonians :  and  when 
the  state  of  all  was  convulsed  by  their  disasters,  the  rest  cfAi 
empires,  already  tottering  for  some  time,  were  overdirown 
shortly  after,  and  all  fell  beneath  the  Roman  sway.    It  wot 
my  intention  to  lay  here  before  the  reader  at  a  glance  dien 
events,  so  intimately  connected  in  interest,  though  occurring  oi 
different  times  and  places,  whilst  he  contemplated  ^  war 
impending  over  the  Romans  from  Perseus,  from  which  esped- 
ally  the  Roman  power  drew  the  sources  of  its  growth.    Parma 
was  then  concocting  that  war  in  secret;  the  Ligunans  asd 
Gauls  provoked  rather  than  employed  the  Roman  arms. 

2.  Gaul  and  the  Ligurians  were  the  provinces  assigned  to  dt 
consuls,  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  Aulus  ManUus  Vulso:  Gad 
was  assigned  to  ManUus,  Liguria  to  Junius.    As  to  theprmtort, 
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• 

ihe  city  jurisdiction  fell  to  Marcus  Titinius  Curvus;  the 
foreign^  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  ;  Sicily,  to  Publius  JEliuif 
Ugus;  Sardinia,  to  Titus  ^butius;  Hither  Spain,  to  the 
Other  Marcus  Titinius,  for  there  were  tivo  of  that  name 
pr€Btors  in  that  year;  and  the  Farther  Spain,  to  Titus 
Fonteius  Capito,  A  fire  broke  out  in  the  forum,  by  which 
very  many  buildings  were  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  the  temple 
of  Venus  was  entirely  consumed.  The  sacred  fire  of  Vesta 
toas  extinguished:  the  virgin  who  had  the  care  of  it  was 
punished  vnth  stripes,  by  order  of  Marcus  jEmilius,  the  chief 
pontiff]  and  supplication  was  performed,  as  usual  in  such 
eases.  In  this  year  the  lustrum  was  closed  by  Marcus 
JEmilius  Lepidus  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior,  censors,  in 
which  were  rated  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  forty  four  citizens.  The  ambassadors  of 
JPerseus  arrived,  requiring  that  he  should  be  saluted  by  the 
senate  as  king,  ally,  and  friend,  and  that  the  treaty  should  be 
renewed  with  him  which  had  existed  with  his  father  Philip, 
Perseus  was  an  object  of  hatred  and  suspicion  to  the  Romans, 
and  most  of  them  had  no  doubt,  that  a^  soon  a^  an  opportunity 
was  presented,  and  his  strength  appeared  to  him  adequate  to 
ihe  struggle,  he  would  wage  against  the  Romans  the  war,  pre^ 
pared  in  secret  by  Philip,  for  so  many  years.  However,  that 
they  might  not  appear  to  have  provoked  him  when  quiet  and 
desirous  of  peace,  and  to  have  themselves  furnished  him  with 
a  cause  for  war,  they  conceded  to  him  his  demands,  Perseus, 
when  this  answer  was  received,  supposing  that  the  kingdom 
was  secured  to  him,  began  to  acquire  influence  among  the 
Greeks*  Being  desirous  therefore  of  procuring  their  friend- 
Mhipf  he  recalled  into  Macedon  all,  tvithout  exception,  who  had 
gone  into  exile,  when  condemned  for  debt  or  by  any  judicial 
proceeding,  and  those  who  had  left  Macedon  for  high  treason, 
hy  qdictSy  openly  announced  in  the  island  of  Delos,  and  at 
Alphi,  and  at  the  temple  of  Minerva  at  Itone,  in  which  he 
granted  to  those  returning  not  only  pardon,  but  also  restora- 
tion of  all  their  property,  with  the  income,  from  that  period  in 
which  each  became  an  exile.  He  also  remitted  to  those  who 
were  living  in  Macedon  whatever  was  due  to  the  royal  ex- 
chequer;  aiid  released  all  those  imprisoned  for  high  treason. 
When  by  these  acts  he  had  encouraged  the  minds  of  many,  he 
htmed  Ae  tUtention  of  all  Greece  towards  himself  and  filled 
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tV  tcith  great  hope.     And  besides^  in  the  entire  deportment  (f 

the  rtst  of  his  life,  he  preserved  the  dignity  qf  a  Mng;f€fMt 

mini  teas  noble,  and  his  person  welljitted  to  diecharge  all  tke 

duties  of  war  ami  peace;  and  his  age,  now,  matured,  possetsd 

a  graceful  majesti/,  beaming  from  brow  and  foreheads    Bit 

had  none  of  his  father^s  wantonness,  and  licentious  passwnifv 

iromrn  and  tcine.     By  these  praise-worthy  acts  J^erseus  fenr 

deretl  (he  beginning  qf  his  reign  agreeable,  although  it  was  da* 

tined  to  have  a  termination  very  different  frtnnitscommeneesieHL 

3.  Befor  e  those  prtetors  who  had  obtained  by  lot  the  Spain 

could  come  to  their  provinces,  great  exploits  were  there  pet' 

formed  by  Postumius  and   Gracchus,     Bui   the  praise  ef 

Gracchus  was  extraordinary,  for  he  being  in  the  prims  if 

life,  since  he  far  surpassed  all  his  coevals  in  courage  aid 

prudence,  even  then  was  lauded  greatly  by  famCj  and  raised 

greater  hope  of  himself  with  regard  to  the  future.     TiceH^ 

thousand  Celtiberians  were  besieging  Carabi,  a  city  in  ofli* 

ance  with  the  Romans.     Gracchus  hastened  to  bear  aid  to 

his  allies.     That  anxiety  tortured  him,  how  he  could  signi/jf 

his  intention  to  the  besieged,  while  the  enemy  pressed  the  off 

with  so  close  a  blockade,  that  it  scarcely  appeared possiMe  Aat 

an  enemy  could  reach  it.     The  daring  of  Cominius  executed  As 

difficult  task.    He  being  prcefect  of  a  troop  of  horse^  having  pre- 

viously  weighed  over  the  matter  with  himself,  and  having  hrform^ 

ed  Gracchus  of  what  he  was  preparing,  dressed  hhrnse^  vsa 

Spanish  military  cloak,  and  mixed  with  the  enemas  foragers. 

Having  entered  the  campwUh  themhe  galloped fromit  tothedJbf, 

and  announced  the  approach  of  Tiberius.     The  townsmen, 

being  aroused  by  this  intelligence  from  the  depth  qf  despair  to 

cheerfulness  and  daring,  and  having  determined  to  fight  bravdjf 

to  the  last,  were  relieved  from  blockade  on  the  third  day,  in  coih 

sequence  of  the  enemy  having  departed  on  the  arrival  of  Gras- 

chus.    He  himself  having  been  afterwards  attacked  by  a  stra* 

tagem  of  the  barbarians,  by  the  union  of  skill  and  strength,  so 

repelled  the  danger,  that  the  artifice  recoiled  on  its  originators. 

There  was  a  town,  Complega  by  name,  that  had  been  bwU 

several  years  before,  but  strengthened  by  fortifications  and 

increased  by  speedy  additions,  into  which  many  of  the  Spani' 

ards  had  jflocked,  who  previously  straggled  here  and  there  in 

need  of  territory.     About  tioenty  thousand  men  coming  forth 

from  that  city  in  the  garb  of  suppliants,  and  holding  foriU 
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k  .branches  ofoUve.  stood  in  view  of  the  camp  its  if  entreating 

g  peace.    Immediately^  having  cast  away  the  emblems  of  sup' 

^  piiantSy  and  having  suddenly  attacked  the  Romans,  they  fill 

gi    every  pUice  with  alarm  and  consternation.     Gracchus,  by  a 

f    prudent  counsel^  deserted  the  camp  under  the  pretence  of 

1  jlight:  and  whilst  they  were  plundering  it  toith  the  usual 

greediness  of  barbarians,  and  were  encumbering  themselves  with 

the  spoil,  he  suddenly  returned,  and  attacking  them  when  in 

no  apprehensions  of  such  an  evil,  slew  the  most  of  them,  and 

even  made  himself  master  of  their  town.    There  are  some  who 

tell  the  story  differently:   that  Gracchus,  when  he  had  dis' 

Covered,  that  the  enemy  were  distressed  from  want  of  food, 

^abandoned  his  camp,  which  was  very  well  furnished  with  aU 

articles  of  food;  that  the  enemy,  having  taken  possession  of  it, 

and  having  intemperately  filled  themselves  with  what  they 

had  found,  and  gorged  themselves  to  repletion,  were  suddenly 

eui  off  by  the  return  of  the  Roman  army, 

4.  But  whether  this  is  a  different  way  of  telling  the  same 
eseploit,  or  quite  a  different  affair  and  different  victory,  it  is 
certain  thai  Gracchus  completely  conquered  several  tribes, 
and  moreover  the  entire  nation  of  the  Celtiberians,  I  would 
not  however  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  he  took  and 
destroyed  three  hundred  of  their  cities,  although  Polybius,  a 
writer  of  the  highest  authority,  makes  mention  of  it;  unless 
that  under  the  name  of  cities  we  include  towers  and  castles : 
by  which  description  cf  falsehood  both  the  generals  in  wars 
and  the  writers  of  histories  take  delight  in  setting  off  exploits. 
For  Spain,  with  its  dry  and  uncultivated  soil,  could  not  sup^ 
pari  a  large  number  of  cities.  The  wild  and  uncivilized 
manners  of  the  Spaniards,  with  the  exception  of  those  that 
dwell  on  our  sea,  are  also  at  variance  with  the  assertion, 
since  the  dispositions  of  men  are  accustomed  to  become  more 
mild  by  the  meeting  unth  fellow-citizens  which  occurs  in  towns, 
Bui  whatever  we  may  determine  concerning  the  number  or 
description  of  the  cities  taken  by  Sempronius,  (for  writers 
vary  also  in  the  number,  and  some  have  related  that  one 
hundred  and  fifty  towns  were  taken  by  him,  others  that  one 
hundred  and  three  wa^  the  number,)  he  certainly  performed 
noble  achievements ;  nor  wa^  he  distinguished  by  the  praises 
he  received  in  war  only;  but  he  also  proved  himself  unparaU 
Ued  in  arranging  and  arbitrating  peace  and  laws  for  the 
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conquered  nations.  For  he  distributed  lands  among  thepoof 
and  assigned  them  habitations^  and  by  giving  and  recemug 
an  oath^  secured  to  all  the  tribes  inhabiting  that  country,  law 
clearly  denned,  according  to  which  they  were  to  live  in  friend' 
ship  and  alliance  with  the  Roman  people.  And  posterity  ofin 
appealed  to  the  authority  of  this  treaty  in  the  wars  which 
afterwards  broke  out  Gracchus  appointed  that  the  town 
which  was  hitherto  called  Illurcis,  should  be  distinguished  bji 
his  own  name,  and  called  Gracchuris,  as  a  monument  if  Ids 
merit  and  actions.  The  report  of  the  acts  of  JPostunmu  is 
more  involved  in  obscurity.  However  the  Vaccaans  and 
Lusitanians  were  conquered  by  him,  and  forty  thousand  nf 
these  nations  were  slain.  These  affairs  being  transacted^  tkof 
both,  when  they  had  delivered  up  the  armies  and  promnees  to 
their  successors  on  their  arrival,  went  home  to  triumph.  1% 
Gaul,  Manlius  the  consul,  to  whom  that  province  had  fallen^ 
when  material  for  a  triumph  was  wanting,  eagerly  seused  SM 
opportunity  presented  by  fortune,  of  waging  war  against  Ae 
Istrians,  They  had  aided  the  JEtolians  on  a  former  occasion 
when  making  war  against  the  Romans,  and  lately  too  had 
given  trouble.  At  that  time  JSpulo,  a  king  of  a  violent  £»- 
position,  ruled  them,  who  was  said  to  have  armed  the  nation 
trained  to  peace  by  his  father,  and  therefore  was  much  en- 
deared to  the  youth  desirous  of  plundering. 

1.  When  the  consul  held  a  council  on  the  subject  of  a  war 
with  Istria,  some  were  of  opinion  that  it  ought  to  be  bc^ 
immediately,  before  the  enemy  could  collect  forces;  othen^ 
that  the  senate  ought  first  to  be  consulted ;  the  opinion  was 
adopted  which  opposed  delay.  Accordingly  the  consul,  march- 
ing from  Aquileia,  pitched  his  camp  at  the  lake  TimaTiifl» 
which  lies  very  near  the  sea.  Thither  came  Caius  Foriofl^ 
one  of  the  naval  commanders,  with  ten  ships ;  for  two  naval 
commanders  had  been  appointed  against  the  fleet  of  the 
Illyrians,  and  these  commanders,  with  twenty  ships  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  coast  of  the  Hadriatic,  were  to  make  Ancona,  aft 
it  were,  the  pivot  of  their  position ;  so  that  Lucius  Comelios 
had  to  guard  the  coasts  on  the  right,  extending  from  the  latter 
place  to  Tarentum  ;  and  Caius  Furius  those  on  the  left,  as  far 
as  Aquileia.  This  squadron  was  sent  to  the  nearest  port  in  the 
Istrian  territory,  with  a  number  of  transports  and  a  large 
Store  of  provisions;  while  the  consul,  following  with  the 
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legions,  encamped  at  the  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  the 
coast.  A  plentiful  market  was  soon  established  at  the  port, 
•nd  every  thing  conveyed  thence  to  the  camp.  That  thia 
might  be  done  with  greater  safety,  out-posts  were  fixed 
around  the  camp ;  a  newly-levied  cohort  of  Placentines 
was  posted  between  the  camp  and  the  sea,  as  a  picket  in 
the  direction  of  Istria ;  and  that  the  watering-parties  might 
likewise  have  protection  at  the  river,  orders  were  given 
to  Marcus  -ZEbutius,  military  tribune,  to  take  thither  two 
companies  of  the  second  legion.  Titus  and  Caius  JElius, 
military  tribunes,  led  out  the  third  legion  on  the  road  towards 
Aquileia,  in  support  of  those  that  went  for  food  and  forage. 
In  the  same  quarter,  nearly  a  mile  distant,  was  the  camp  of 
the  Gauls :  Catmelus  acted  as  their  chieftain,  and  they  were 
not  more  than  three  thousand  armed  men. 

2.  When  the  Roman  army  first  reached  the  lake  Timavus, 
the  Istrians  took  post  behind  a  hill,  where  they  could  not  be 
seen ;  and  on  its  march  thence  followed  it  through  by-ways, 
"watching  attentively  for  some  opportunity  that  might  give 
them  an  advantage ;  nor  did  any  thing  that  was  done,  either 
on  land  or  sea,  escape  their  observation.  When  they  saw  that 
the  advanced  guards  of  the  Romans  were  weak,  and  that  the 
market-place  was  filled  with  an  unarmed  crowd  of  persons 
trafficking  between  the  camp  and  the  sea,  and  that  they  had 
not  fortified  themselves  either  by  works  on  land,  or  by  the 
help  of  ships,  they  made  an  assault  on  two  of  their  posts  at 
once,  that  of  the  Placentine  cohort,  and  that  of  the  two  com- 
panies of  the  second  legion.  A  morning  fog  concealed  their 
design ;  and  when  this  began  to  disperse  as  the  sun  grew 
wwrm,  the  light  piercing  through  it  in  some  degree,  yet  still 
being  far  from  clear,  and,  as  usual  in  such  cases,  magnifying 
the  appearance  of  every  thing,  deceived  the  Romans,  and 
made  the  army  of  the  enemy  appear  much  greater  to  them 
than  it  really  was.  And  when  the  troops  in  both  the  posts, 
terrified,  had  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion  to  the  camp,  there 
they  caused  much  greater  alarm  than  that  which  they  were 
nnder  themselves :  for  they  could  neither  tell  what  made  them 
fly,  nor  answer  any  question  that  was  asked.  Then  a  shout- 
ing was  heard  at  all  the  gates,  since  there  were  no  guards  at 
them  which  could  withstand  an  attack:  and  the  crowdinor 
together  of  the  soldiers^  who  fell  one  against  the  other  in  the 
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rlark,  raiAerl  a  doubt  as  to  whether  the  enemy  was  within  As 
rampart.     One  only  cxy  wad  heard,  that  of  those  urging  to 
the  si>a.     Thid  cry  iitt*rred  by  one,  and  without  an  object  ind 
by   chancf^  re^uundt^tl  every  where   throaghoot   the  entire 
camp.     At   dr^u  ther^tbre,  a  tew  with  their  arms  and  t 
f;reater  part  without  them,  as  if  they  had  received  rarden  so 
to  do,  ran  otf  to  the  sea  shore ;  then  follow^  more^  and  at 
Ien<]^th  almost  the  whole  of  the  army,  and  the  consul  hiniael( 
when,  havin^^  attempted  in  vain  to  call  back  the  fngitivea^  he 
liarl  elft:cted  notiiin^^  by  command^  advice,  and,  at  kst,  bj 
rmtrfatics.    Marcus  Licinius  Scrabo,  a  military  tribone  of  tbo 
rliirrl  legion,  with  three  companies  alone,  remained,  h&nglA 
I  if  :I  I  ind  by  his  legion.     The  Istrians  having  made  an  attaek 
on  the  empty  camp,  af^er  that  no  other  had  met  them  in  anu^ 
came  up-m  him  while  he  was  drawing  up  and  encooraging  his 
men  at  the  general's  quarters ;  the  fight  was  maintained  with 
more  rc4r>iution  than  might  be  anticipated,  from  the  sniaU 
numlK;r  of  the  defenders ;  nor  did  it  cease  nntil  the  tribone^  and 
those  who  stood  round  him,  were  all  slain.     The  en&nj  tbOi 
tearing  down  the  general's  tent,  and  seizing  on  all^they  cocdd 
find,  went  on  to  the  qusstor^s  quarters,  and  the  a^joiniiig 
forum,  called  Quintana.   Thereupon,  when  thej  found  aU  kindi 
of  fr>od  dressed  and  laid  out  in  the  qoaestor^s  tent^  and  the 
couches  placed  in  order,  their  chieftain  lay  down  and  began 
to  f(;ast.     Presently  all  the  rest,  thinking  no  more  of  fighting 
or  of  the  enemy,  did  the  same ;  and  being  unaccustomed  to 
any  .sort  of  rich  food,  they  greedily  gorged  themselves  with 
meat  and  wine. 

3.  Tlic  appearance  of  affairs  among  the  Romans  was  by  no 
means  the  same.  There  was  confusion  both  on  land  and  sea; 
the  mariners  struck  their  tents,  and  hastily  conveyed  <Hi 
board  the  provisions  which  had  been  sent  on  shore;  the 
soldiers  in  a  panic  rushed  into  the  boats,  and  even  into  the 
water.  Some  of  the  seamen,  in  fear  lest  their  vessels  should 
be  overcrowded,  opposed  the  entrance  of  the  multitude^  while 
others  pushed  off  from  the  shore  into  the  deep.  Hence  arose 
a  dispute,  and  in  a  short  time  a  fight,  accompanied  by  wounds 
and  loss  of  lives,  both  of  soldiers  and  seamen ;  until  by  order 
of  tlie  consul,  the  fleet  was  removed  to  a  distance  from  the 
shore.  He  next  set  about  separating  the  armed  from  the  un- 
armed ;    out  of  so  large  a  number,  there  were  scarcely  found 
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twelve  hundred  who  had  preserved  their  arms;  very  few 
horsemen  who  had  brought  their  horses  with  them ;  while  the 
rest  were  an  ill-looking  throng,  like  servants  and  sutlers,  and 
would  certainly  have  fallen  a  prey,  if  the  enemy  had  not  neg- 
lected the  war.  At  length  an  express  was  despatched  to  call 
in  the  third  legion  and  the  out-post  of  the  Gauls ;  and  at  the 
same  Ume  the  troops  began  to  march  back  from  all  parts  in 
order  to  retake  the  camp,  and  wipe  off  their  disgrace.  The 
military  tribunes  of  the  third  legion  ordered  their  men  to 
throw  away  the  forage  and  wood,  and  commanded  the  centu- 
rions to  mount  two  elderly  soldiers  on  horses  from  which  the 
loads  were  thrown  down,  and  each  of  the  cavalry  to  take  a 
young  foot  soldier  with  him  on  his  horse.  He  told  them,  "it 
"would  be  a  great  honour  to  their  legion,  if  they  should  recover, 
by  bravery,  the  camp  which  had  been  lost  by  the  cowardice 
of  the  second ;  and  that  this  might  be  easily  effected,  if  the 
barbarians  were  surprised  while  busied  in  plundering.  In 
like  manner  as  they  had  taken  it,  so  might  it  be  retaken." 
His  exhortation  was  received  by  the  army  with  the  utmost 
alacrity;  they  eagerly  bear  on  the  standards,  nor  do  the 
soldiers  delay  the  standard-bearers.  However  the  consul,  and 
the  troops  which  were  led  back  from  the  shore,  reached  the 
rampart  first.  Lucius  Atius,  first  tribune  of  the  second  legion, 
not  only  urged  on  his  men,  but  informed  them  also,  that  "  if 
the  Istrians  meant  to  retain  the  camp,  which  they  had  taken, 
by  the  same  arms  by  which  they  took  it,  they  would,  in 
the  first  place,  have  pursued  their  enemy  driven  from  his 
camp  to  the  sea  ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  they  would  certain- 
ly have  stationed  guards  outside  the  rampart;  and  that  it 
was  very  likely  that  they  were  lying  in  sleep,  or  drowned 
in  wine." 

4.  Immediately  after  this,  he  ordered  his  own  standard- 
bearer,  Aulus  Baeculonius,  a  man  of  known  bravery,  to  bear 
in  the  standard ;  who  replied,  that  if  the  men  were  willing  to 
follow  him,  he  would  cause  it  to  be  done  more  quickly. 
Then,  exerting  all  his  strength,  after  throwing  the  standard 
across  the  intrenchment,  he  was  the  first  that  entered  the  gate. 
And  on  the  other  side,  Titus  ^lius  and  Caius  JElius,  military 
tribunes  of  the  third  legion,  with  their  cavalry  arrived ;  and, 
quickly  after  them,  the  soldiers  whom  they  had  mounted  in 
pairs  on  the  beasts  of  burden ;  also  the  consul  with  the  main 
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UmIv.     Only  a  few  of  the  Istrians,  who  had  dmnk  in  modo^ 
atirm,  Itetook  themselves  to  flight :    death  succeeded  as  the 
continuation  of  the  sleep  of  the  others;  and  the  Bomaosie- 
covoml  all  their  effects  unimpaired,  except  the  victuals  and 
wine  w)iich  had  heen  consumed.     The  soldiers,  too^  who  lud 
l-M*on  k'it  sick  in  the  camp,  when  they  saw  their  countiTxneB 
within  the  trenches,  snatched  up  arms,  and  committed  gmt| 
slaughter.     The  bravery  of  Caius  Popilius,  a  horseman,  wu 
pre-eminent  above  that  of  all.     His  surname  was  LabeUu 
He  had  been  left  behind  in  the  camp,  on  account  of  a  wound 
in  his  foot,  notwithstanding  which  he  slew  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  the  enemy.     About  eight  thousand  Istrians  wert 
kilI(Ml,  but  not  one  prisoner  taken ;  for  rage  and  indignatifln 
had  made  the  Romans  regardless  of  booty.     The  king  of  tiie 
Istrians,  though  drunk  after  his  banquet,  was  hastily  mounted 
on  a  horse  by  his  people,  and  effected  his  escape.    Of  the 
conquerors  there  were  lost  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  men; 
more  of  whom  fell  in  the  fight  in  the  morning,  than  in  the  re- 
taking of  the  camp. 

o.  It  happened  that  Cneius  and  Lucius  CaTillius^  nev 
citizens  of  Aquileia,  coming  with  a  convoy  of  provisions^  and 
not  knowing  what  lind  passed,  were  very  near  going  into  the 
camp  after  it  was  taken  by  the  Istrians.  These  men,  when, 
leaving  their  baggage,  they  had  fled  back  to  Aquileia,  filled 
all  things  with  consternation  and  alarm,  not  only  there,  but^ 
in  a  few  days  after,  at  Rome  also;  to  which  intelligence 
was  brought,  not  only  that  the  camp  was  taken,  and  that  the 
troops  ran  away,  as  was  really  the  case,  but  that  every  thing 
was  lost  and  that  the  whole  army  was  entirely  cut  off 
Wherefore,  as  is  usual  in  a  dangerous  emergency,  extraordinaiy 
levies  were  ordered  by  proclamation,  both  in  the  city  and 
througliout  all  Italy.  Two  legions  of  Boman  citizens  were 
raised,  and  ten  thousand  foot  and  ^ve  hundred  horse  were  de- 
manded from  the  allies  of  the  Latin  nation.  The  coneol 
Marcus  Junius  was  ordered  to  pass  on  into  Gaul,  and  demand 
from  the  several  states  of  that  province,  whatever  number  <rf 
troops  each  was  able  to  supply.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
decreed  that  Tiberius  Claudius,  the  praetor,  should  issue  ordert 
for  the  fourth  legion,  and  five  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horse,  of  the  Latins,  to  assemble  at  Pisae ;  and  that  he 
should  guard  that  province  during  the  consul's  absence ;  and 
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that  Marcus  Titinius,  the  prsetor,  should  order  the  first  legion, 
and  an  equal  number  of  allied  foot  and  horse,  to  meet  at 
i     Ariminum.    Nero,  habited  in  general's  robes,  set  out  for  Pisae, 
t    which  was  in  his  province.    Titinius,  after  sending  Caius  Cas- 
I    sius,  military  tribune,  to  Ariminum,  to  take  the  command  of 
n    the  legion  there,  held  a  levy  at  Eome.    The  consul,  Marcus  Ju- 
W:   nius,  passed  over  from  Liguria  into  the  province  of  Gaul,  and 
;    having  immediately  ordered  a  levy  of  auxiliaries  through  the 
states  of  Gaul,  and  having  ordered  the  colonies  to  send  soldiers, 
came  to  Aquileia.    There  he  learned  that  the  army  was  safe ; 
wherefore,  after  despatching  a  letter  to  Rome,  that  they  might 
be  no  longer  alarmed,  he  sent  home  the  auxiliaries,  which  he 
had  ordered  the  Gauls  to  furnish,  and  proceeded  himself  to  join 
his  colleague.     There  was  great  joy  at  Rome  after  the  unex- 
pected news ;   the  levies  were  stopped,  the  soldiers  who  had 
taken  the  military  oath  were  discharged,  and  the  troops  at  Ari- 
minum, who  were  afflicted  with  a  pestilential  sickness,  were  re- 
manded home.   The  Istrians,  when  they  with  a  numerous  force 
w^ere  encamped  at  no  great  distance  from  the  consul,  after  they 
heard  that  the  other  consul  was  arrived  with  a  new  army, 
dispersed,  and  returned  to  their  several  states.   The  consuls  led 
back  their  legions  into  winter  quarters  at  Aquileia. 

6.  The  alarm  caused  by  the  affairs  of  Istria  being  at  length 
eomposed,  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  consuls 
.should  settle  between  themselves  which  of  them  should  come 
to  Rome,  to  preside  at  the  elections.  When  two  plebeian 
tribunes,  Aulus  Licinius  Narva  and  Caius  Papirius  Turdus, 
in  their  harangues  to  the  people,  uttered  severe  reflections  on 
Manlius,  then  abroad ;  and  proposed  the  passing  of  an  order, 
that  although  the  government  of  their  provinces  had  already 
been  continued  to  the  consuls  for  a  year,  yet  Manlius  should 
not  hold  command  beyond  the  ides  of  March ;  in  order  that 
he  might  immediately,  after  going  out  of  office,  be  brought  to 
trial.  Against  this  proposition,  Quintus  -5^ilius,  another  tri- 
bune, protested ;  and,  after  violent  struggles,  prevailed  so  far, 
as  to  prevent  its  being  passed.  About  this  time,  when  Tibe- 
rius Sempronius  Gracchus  and  Lucius  Postumius  Albinus 
came  home  from  Spain,  an  audience  of  the  senate  is  granted 
to  them,  by  Marcus  Titinius  the  praetor,  to  speak  of  the 
services  which  they  had  rendered,  and  demand  the  honours 
they  hid  merited,  and  also  that  thanksgiving  should  be  offered 
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to  the  immortal  gods.  At  the  same  time  also  it  was  known, 
by  the  letters  of  Titus  iEbutius  the  praetor,  which  his  son 
brought  to  the  senate,  that  there  was  great  commotion  in 
Sardinia.  The  Hiensians,  having  added  to  their  forces  Balea* 
rian  auxiliaries,  had  invaded  the  province  tiiough  at  peace 
with  them ;  nor  could  resistance  be  ofifered  to  them  by  a  weak 
army,  which  had  besides  lost  great  numbers  by  a  pestilence. 
Ambassadors  from  the  Sardinians  made  the  same  represent- 
ations, entreating  the  senate  to  send  relief  to  their  cities ;  for 
as  to  the  country,  it  was  already  entirely  mined.  This 
embassy,  and  every  thing  which  referred  to  Sardinia,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  new  magistrates.  There  was  an  embassy  from 
the  Lycians,  no  less  entitled  to  commiseration,  who  complained 
of  the  cruel  treatment  which  they  suflfered  from  the  Rhodians, 
to  whose  government  they  had  been  annexed  by  Lucius  Cor- 
nelius Scipio.  "  They  had  formerly,"  they  said,  "  been  under 
the  dominion  of  Antiochus,  and  their  bondage  under  that  king^ 
compared  to  their  present  condition,  appeared  an  honourable 
state  of  liberty ;  that  they  were  not  only  oppressed  by  acts  of 
government,  but  individually  underwent  real  slavery.  That 
they  themselves,  their  wives,  and  children,  were  abused  alike 
by  them ;  that  cruelties  were  practised  on  their  persons,  and 
their  character  blotted  and  dishonoured,  a  circumstance  which 
would  excite  the  indignation  of  every  one.  They  were  openly 
treated  with  contemptuous  insults,  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
exercising  an  usurped  prerogative,  that  they  might  not  doubt 
that  there  was  no  difference  between  them  and  purchased 
slaves."  The  senate  was  highly  displeased  at  such  proceed- 
ings, and  gave  the  Lycians  a  letter  to  the  Rhodians,  ac- 
quainting them,  that  "it  was  the  will  of  the  senate,  that 
neither  the  Lycians  should  be  subjected  to  the  Rhodians  ai 
slaves,  nor  should  any  other  men  who  were  bom  free  become 
the  slaves  of  any  one ;  but  that  the  Lycians  should  be  under 
the  government,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  protection  of  the 
Rhodians,  in  like  manner  as  the  allied  states  were  subjected  to 
the  Roman  people." 

7.  Two  triumphs  for  conquests  in  Spain  were  then  succes- 
sively celebrated.  First,  Sempronius  Gracchus  triumphed  over 
the  Celtiberians  and  their  allies ;  next  day,  Lucius  PostuDUOS 
triumphed  over  the  Lusitanians,  and  the  other  Spaniards  in 
that  quarter.    Tiberius  Gracchus  carried  in  the  procession  fort} 
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tbousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver,  Albinus  twenty  thousand. 
They  distributed  to  each  of  their  soldiers  twenty-five  denari- 
uses/  double  that  sum  to  a  centurion,  triple  it  to  a  horseman ; 
the  same  sums  to  the  allied  troops  as  to  the  Roman.  The  consul, 
Marcus  Junius,  happened  to  arrive  at  Rome  at  this  time  from 
Istria,  in  order  to  hold  the  elections.  The  plebeian  tribunes, 
Papirius  and  Licinius,  after  harassing  him  in  the  senate,  with 
questions  relative  to  what  had  passed  in  Istria,  brought  him 
into  the  assembly  of  the  people.  To  which  inquiries  the  con- 
sul answered,  that  ''he  had  been  not  more  than  eleven  days 
in  that  province  ;  and  that  as  to  what  had  happened  when  he 
was  not  present,  he,  like  themselves,  gained  his  information 
from  report."  But  they  still  proceeded  to  ask,  "why,  then, 
did  not  Manlius  rather  come  to  Rome,  that  he  might  account 
to  the  Roman  people  for  his  having  quitted  Gaul,  the  province 
allotted  to  him,  and  gone  into  Istria  ?  When  had  the  senate 
decreed  a  war  with  that  nation  ?  When  had  the  people 
ordered  it  ?  But  he  will  say,  '  Though  the  war  was  indeed 
undertaken  by  private  authority,  yet  it  was  conducted  with 
prudence  and  courage.'  On  the  contrary,  it  is  impossible  to 
aay,  whether  it  was  undertaken  with  greater  injustice  than 
the  rashness  with  which  it  was  conducted.  Two  advanced 
ffuards  were  surprised  by  the  Istrians ;  a  Roman  camp  was 
taken,  with  whatever  infantry  and  cavalry  were  in  it ;  the 
rest  in  disorder,  without  arms,  and  among  the  foremost  the 
consul  himself,  fied  to  the  shore  and  the  ships.  But  he  should 
answer  for  all  these  matters  when  he  became  a  private  citizen, 
since  he  had  been  unwilling  to  do  so  while  consul." 

8.  The  elections  were  then  held,  in  which  Caius  Claudius 
Pulcher  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  were  chosen  con- 
suls. Next  day  the  following  persons  were  elected  praetors, 
Publius  JBlius  Tubero,  a  second  time,  Caius  Quintus  Flami- 
ninus,  Caius  Numisius,  Lucius  Mummius,  Cneius  Cornelius 
Scipio,  and  Publius  Valerius  Laevinus.  The  city  jurisdiction 
fell,  by  lot,  to  Tubero ;  the  foreign,  to  Quintus ;  Sicily,  to  Nu- 
misius ;  and  Sardinia,  to  Mummius ;  but  this  last,  on  account  of 
the  importance  of  the  war  there,  was  made  a  consular  province. 
Gracchus  obtains  it  by  lot ;  Claudius,  Istria ;  Scipio  and  Lae- 
vinus received  Gaul,  which  was  divided  into  two  provinces. 
On  the  ides  of  March,  the  day  when  Sempronius  and  Claudius 
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assamed  the  administration^  a  conory  mention  only  was  nude 
of  the  provinces  of  Sardinia  and  of  Istria,  and  of  those  wiio 
had  commenced  hostilities  there ;  but  on  the  day  foUowii^ 
the  ambassadors  of  the  Sardinians^  who  had  been  referred  to 
the  new  magistrates,  were  introduced,  and  Lucius  Minndoi 
Thermus,  lieutenant-general  under  the  consul  Manlius  in 
Istria,  attended ;  and  by  them  the  senate  was  aocoiate^  in- 
formed how  far  these  provinces  were  involved  in  war.  Am- 
bassadors from  the  confederate  states  of  Latinm,  who^  after 
having  ineffectually  applied  to  the  former  consols  and  oenec^ 
were  at  last  introduced  to  an  audience,  made  a  powerful  im- 
pression on  the  senate.  The  amount  of  their  oomplaintB  ma, 
tliut  "  their  dtizeas,  having  been  rated  in  the  general  surfef 
at  Rome,  had  most  of  them  removed  thither ;  and  that  if  this 
practice  were  allowed,  it  would  come  to  pass,  in  the  ooorae  of 
a  very  few  lustrums,  that  their  deserted  towns  and  oounby 
would  be  unable  to  furnish  any  soldiers."  The  Samnites  ud 
the  Pelignians  also  represented,  that  four  thousand  fiuniliei 
had  emigrated  to  Fregellae  ;  and  that  neither  of  these  plieei 
furnished  less  soldiers  on  that  account.  That  there  had  been 
practised  two  species  of  fraud  in  individuals  changing  their 
citizenship  :  there  was  a  law,  which  granted  liberty  to  sny  of 
the  allies  or  Latins,  who  should  not  leave  his  oflbpring  at 
home,  to  be  enrolled  a  citizen  of  Rome  ;  yet,  by  an  abuse  of 
this  law,  some  did  injury  to  the  allies,  others  to  the  Boman 
people.  For,  at  first,  to  evade  the  leaving  offiipring  at  boDM^ 
they  made  over  thdr  children  as  slaves  to  some  Roman,  ODdv 
an  agreement  that  they  should  be  agua  set  free,  and  thus 
become  citizens  by  emancipation ;  and  then  those  men,  who 
had  now  no  children  to  leave,  became  Roman  citizens.  Aftov 
wards,  they  neglected  even  these  appearances  of  law ;  and, 
without  any  regard  either  to  the  ordinances  or  to  progenj, 
passed  indiscriminately  into  the  Roman  state  by  migratioo, 
and  getting  themselves  included  in  the  survey.  To  prevent 
such  proceedings  in  future,  the  ambassadors  requested  the 
senate  to  order  the  allies  to  return  to  their  respective  MbBB, 
and  to  provide  by  a  law  that  no  one  should  make  any  men 
his  property,  or  alienate  such  property  for  the  purpose  of  » 
change  of  citizenship ;  and  that  if  any  person  should  by  sneh 
means  be  made  a  citizen  of  Rome,  he  should  not  e^joy  the 
rights  of  a  citizen.'' 
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9.  The  Henate  granted  their  petitions ;  and  then  Sardinia 
and  Istria,  the  provinces  which  were  in  arms,  were  disposed  of. 
Two  legions  were  ordered  to  be  enrfilled  for  Sardinia,  each  con- 
taining five  thousand  two  hundred  foot  and  three  hundred 
horse ;  and  of  allies  and  Latins,  twelve  thousand  foot  and  six 
hundred  horse ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  consul  should  have 
ten  ships,  of  five  banks  of  oars,  if  he  should  think  it  requisitie 
to  take  them  from  the  docks.  The  same  numbers  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  were  decreed  for  Istria  as  for  Sardinia.  The  con- 
suls were  ordered  to  send  into  Spain  to  Marcus  Titinius,  one 
legion,  with  three  hundred  horse  and  five  thousand  foot,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  horse  of  the  allies.  Before  the  consuls 
cast  lots  for  their  provinces,  several  prodigies  were  reported: 
that  in  the  Crustumine  territory,  a  stone  fell  from  the  sky  into 
the  grove  of  Mars ;  that  in  the  Roman  territory,  a  boy  was  bom 
defective  in  his  limbs ;  that  a  serpent  with  four  feet  had  been 
Been ;  that  at  Capua,  many  buildings  in  the  forum  w^e  struck 
by  lightning ;  and,  that  at  Puteoli,  two  ships  were  burned  bj 
lightning.  Amidst  these  prodigies  which  were  reported  from 
abroad,  a  wolf  also,  after  entering  Rome  by  the  CoUine  gate, 
was  chased  during  the  day,  and,  to  the  great  consternation  of 
its  pursuers,  escaped  through  the  Esquiline  gate.  On  account 
of  these  prodigies,  the  consuls  sacrificed  victims  of  the  larger 
kinds,  and  there  was  a  supplication,  for  one  day,  at  all  the 
shrines.  When  the  sacrifices  were  duly  performed,  they  cast 
lots  for  their  provinces ;  Istria  fell  te  Claudius,  Sardinia  to 
Sempronius.  Then  Caius  Claudius,  by  direction  of  the  senate, 
proposed  a  law  and  issued  a  proclamation,  that  "  any  of  the 
allies  and  Latin  confederates,  who  themselves,  or  whose  an- 
cestors, had  been  surveyed  among  the  associated  states  a£ 
Latinm  in  the  censorship  of  Marcus  Claudius  and  Titus  Quin- 
tiu%  or  at  any  time  since,  should  all  return,  each  to  his  re- 
spective state,  before  the  calends  of  November."  Inquiry 
concerning  such  as  did  not  obey,  was  intrusted  to  Luciutf 
Mummius  the  praetor.  To  the  law  and  the  proclamation  of 
the  consul,  was  added  a  decree  of  the  senate,  that  ''  the  dic- 
tator, consul,  interrex,  censor,  or  praetor,  who  then  should  be 
in  office,  before  whom  any  slave  should  be  brought,  to  receive 
manumission,  should  cause  the  said  slave  who  was  about  to  be 
made  free,  to  make  oath,  that  the  person  giving  him  liberty  did 
not  do  it  for  the  purpose  of  his  changing  his  citizenship  ;"  they 
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ordered  that  he,  whoever  would  not  swear  this  oath,  shoiild  not 
be  manumitted.  The  cognizance  and  jurisdiction  in  this  busi* 
ness  was,  for  the  future,  assigned  to  Caius  Claudius  the  consul 
10.  While  these  matters  passed  at  Home,  Marcus  Junios 
and  Aulus  Manlius,  the  consuls  of  the  preceding  year,  after 
remaining  during  the  winter  at  Aquileia,  led  their  armj  earlj 
in  the  spring  into  the  Istrian  territories ;  where  when  they 
spread  their  depredations  through  a  great  part  of  the  country, 
grief  and  indignation,  i^'ather  than  any  well-grounded  hope  d 
being  able  to  make  head  against  these  joint  forces,  roused  the 
Istrians,  on  perceiving  the  plunder  of  their  property.  A  hasty 
levy  of  their  young  men  being  made  from  all  their  cantons^ 
this  raw  and  tumultuary  army  made  its  first  onset  with  more 
vigour  than  perseverance.  About  four  thousand  of  them  were 
slain  in  the  field ;  and  the  rest,  giving  over  the  war,  fled  in 
different  directions  to  their  respective  states.  Soon  after, 
they  sent  ambassadors  to  the  Roman  camp  to  sue  for  peace,  and 
then  delivered  up  the  hostages  required  of  them.  When  these 
transactions  were  made  known  at  Rome,  by  letters  from  the 
proconsul,  Caius  Claudius,  the  consul,  fearing  that  this  pro- 
ceeding might,  perhaps,  take  the  province  and  the  army  out 
of  his  hands,  without  offering  vows,  without  assuming  the 
military  habit,  and  unaccompanied  by  his  lictors,  having  ac- 
quainted his  colleague  alone  with  his  intention,  set  out  in  the 
night,  and  with  the  utmost  speed  hastened  to  the  province, 
where  he  conducted  himself  even  with  less  prudence  than  he  had 
shown  in  coming.  For,  in  an  assembly  which  he  called,  after 
making  severe  remarks  on  Manlius's  running  away  from  the 
camp,  which  were  very  offensive  to  the  ears  of  the  soldiers, 
as  they  themselves  had  begun  the  flight,  and  after  railing  at 
Marcus  Junius,  as  having  made  himself  a  sharer  in  the  dis- 
grace of  his  colleague,  he  at  last  ordered  both  of  them  to  quit 
the  province.  And  when  they  replied,  that  when  the  consul 
should  come,  in  the  regular  manner,  agreeably  to  ancient  prac- 
tice; when  he  should  set  out  from  the  city,  after  offering 
vows  in  the  Capitol,  attended  by  his  lictors  and  dressed  in 
the  military  habit,  then  they  would  obey,  his  orders.  Mad- 
dened by  anger,  he  summoned  the  person  who  acted  as 
quaestor  to  Manlius,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  fetters,  threat- 
ening to  send  Junius  and  Manlius  to  Rome  in  chains.  The 
consul's  command  was  slighted  by  this  man  too ;  and  the  sor- 
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rounding  crowd  of  soldiers,  who  favoured  the  cause  of  their 
commanders,  and  were  incensed  against  the  consul,  supplied 
him  with  resolution  to  refuse  obedience.  At  last  the  consul, 
overpowered  by  the  reproaches  of  individuals  and  the  scoffs 
of  the  multitude,  for  they  even  turned  him  into  ridicule,  went 
back  to  Aquileia  in  the  same  ship  in  which  he  had  come. 
Thence  he  wrote  to  his  oolleague,  desiring  him  to  give 
notice  to  that  part  of  the  new-raised  troops  who  were  enlisted 
for  Istria,  to  assemble  at  Aquileia,  in  order  that  he  should 
have  no  delay  at  Rome,  but  set  out,  in  the  military  habit,  as 
soon  as  the  ceremony  of  offering  vows  was  finished.  These 
directions  his  colleague  punctually  executed,  and  an  early  day 
Tvas  appointed  for  the  assembling  of  the  troops.  Claudius  al- 
most overtook  his  own  letter.  On  his  arrival  he  called  an 
assembly,  that  he  might  represent  the  conduct  of  Manlius  and 
Junius ;  and,  staying  only  three  days  in  Rome,  he  offered  his 
vows  in  the  Capitol,  put  on  the  military  habit,  and,  attended 
by  his  lictors,  set  out  to  his  province  with  the  same  rapid 
speed  which  he  had  used  in  the  former  journey. 

11.  A  few  days  before  his  arrival,  Junius  and  Manlius  had 
laid  vigorous  siege  to  the  town  of  Nesatium,  in  which  the 
principal  Istrians,  and  Epulo  their  king,  had  shut  themselves 
up.  Claudius,  bringing  thither  the  two  new  legions,  dismissed 
the  old  army,  with  its  commanders ;  invested  the  town  him- 
self;  and  prosecuted  the  siege  with  regular  works.  He  by 
the  labour  of  many  days  changed  the  course  of,  and  carried 
away  in  a  new  channel,  a  river  which  flowed  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  and  greatly  impeded  the  proceedings  of 
the  besiegers,  while  it  supplied  the  Istrians  with  water. 
This  event,  of  the  water  being  cut  off,  terrified  the  bar- 
barians, as  if  effected  by  some  supernatural  power ;  yet 
still  they  entertained  no  thoughts  of  peace,  but  set  about  kill- 
ing their  wives  and  children ;  exhibiting  a  spectacle  shocking 
even  to  their  enemies  ;^  and,  after  putting  them  to  death  in 
open  view  on  the  walls,  tumbled  them  down.  Amid  the  si- 
multaneous shrieking  of  women  and  children,  and  this  horrid 
carnage,  the  soldiers,  scaling  the  walls,  effected  an  entrance 
into  the  town.  As  soon  as  the  king  heard  the  uproar  of  the 
captured  city,  from  the  cries  of  terror  uttered  by  the  fly- 
ing inhabitants,  he  plunged  his  sword  into  his  breast,  that 
he  might  not  be  taken  alive ;  the  rest  were  either  killed  or 
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tnken  prisoners.  After  this,  two  other  town%  MutOt  incl 
Fuveria,  were  stormed  and  destroyed.  The  booty;  which  ex- 
ceeded expectation,  considering  the  poverty  of  the  nation,  wm 
all  given  up  to  the  soldiers.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  incI 
thirty -two  persons  were  sold  by  auction,  and  the  fomenters  of 
the  war  were  beaten  with  rods  and  beheaded.  By  the  de- 
struction of  these  three  towns,  and  the  death  of  the  kii^  thp 
whole  country  of  Istria  was  brought  to  terms  of  peace ;  eveiy 
one  of  its  states,  giving  hostages^  submitted  to  the  dominioD  A 
the  Romans. 

12.  For  some  time  before  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Istria,  consultations  were  held  among  the  logurians  about  the 
renewal  of  hostilities.  Tiberius  Claudius,  proconsul,  who  had 
been  consul  the  year  before,  with  a  garrison  of  one  l^on^ 
held  the  command  of  Pisae.  And  when  the  senate  was  in- 
formed by  his  letter  of  their  proceedings^  they  vote  that  ^the 
same  letter  should  be  carried  to  Caius  Claudius^''  for  the  othff 
consul  had  already  crossed  over  into  Sardinia ;  and  they  added 
a  decree,  that,  since  the  province  of  Istria  was  subdued,  he 
might,  if  he  thought  proper,  lead  his  army  into  Liguria.  At 
the  same  time^  a  supplication  for  two  days  was  decreed,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  letter  which  he  wrote  concerning  his  actions  in 
Istria.  The  other  consul,  Semproniufi^  likewise  was  suooees- 
ful  in  his  operations  in  Sardinia.  He  carried  ins  jumy  into 
the  territory  of  the  Ilian  tribe  of  Sardinians.  Powerful  rein- 
forcements from  the  Balarians  had  come  to  the  Ilian&  He 
fought  a  pitched  battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  two 
states.  The  enemy  were  routed  and  put  to  flight,  and  driven 
from  their  camp;  twelve  thousand  armed  men  were  slain. 
Next  day,  the  consul  ordered  their  arms  to  be  gathered  into  a 
heap  and  burned,  as  an  offering  to  Vulcan.  He  then  led  back 
his  victorious  troops  into  winter  quarters  in  the  allied  cities 
Caius  Claudius,  on  receipt  of  the  letter  of  Tiberius  Claudias 
and  the  decree  of  the  senate,  marched  his  legions  out  of  Istrii 
into  Liguria.  The  enemy,  having  advanced  into  the  plains, 
were  encamped  on  the  river  ScuUenna :  here  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  fifteen  thousand  of  the  enemy  were 
killed,  and  about  seven  hundred  captured  in  the  fight,  and 
in  the  camp,  for  that  too  was  stormed;  and  also  fifty  one 
military  standards  were  taken.  The  Ligurians  who  survived 
the  slaughter,  fied  back  in  every  direction  into  the  mountaina 
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No  appearance  of  arms  any  where  met  the  consul  while  ra- 
vaging the  low  country.  Claudius,  having  thus  in  one  year 
subdued  two  nations,  and,  what  has  rarely  been  achieved  in  a 
single  consulate,  completed  the  reduction  of  two  provinces, 
came  home  to  Home. 

13.  Several  prodigies  were  reported  this  year:  that  at 
Crustaminum  a  bird,  which  they  call  the  ospray,  cut  a  sacred 

•stone  with  its  beak;  that  a  cow  spoke  in  Campania;  that  at 
Syracuse  a  brazen  statue  of  a  cow  was  mounted  by  a  farmer's 
bull,  which  had  strayed  from  the  herd.  A  supplication  of 
one  day  was  performed  in  Crustuminum,  on  the  spot ;  the  cow 
at  Campania  was  ordered  to  be  maintained  at  the  public 
expense,  and  the  prodigy  at  Syracuse  was  expiated,  the  deities 
to  whom  supplications  should  be  offered,  being  declared  by 
the  aruspices.  This  year  died,  in  the  office  of  pontiff,  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  who  had  been  consul  and  censor ;  and 
his  son,  Marcus  Marcellus,  was  chosen  into  the  vacant  place. 
The  same  year  a  colony  of  two  thousand  Roman  citizens  was 
settled  at  Luca.  The  triumvirs,  Publius  ^lius,  Lucius 
£gilius,  and  Cneius  Sicinius,  planted  it.  Fifty-one  acres 
and  a  half  of  land  were  given  to  each.  This  land  had  been 
taken  from  the  Ligurians,  and  had  been  the  property  of  the 
Etrurians,  before  it  fell  into  their  possession.  Caius  Claudius, 
the  consul,  arrived  at  the  city,  and  after  laying  before  the 
senate  a  detail  of  his  successful  services  in  Istria  and  Liguria, 
a  triumph  was  decreed  to  him  on  demanding  it.  He  triumphed, 
in  office,  over  the  two  nations  at  once.  In  this  procession  he 
carried  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  denariuses,^  and 
eighty-five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  two  quinariuses.^ 
To  each  soldier  fifteen  denariuses^  were  given,  double  that  sum 
to  a  centurion,  triple  it  to  a  horseman.  The  allied  soldiers 
reedved  less,  by  half,  than  the  native  troops,  for  which  reason 
thej  followed  his  chariot  in  silence  to  show  their  disgust. 

14.  While  this  triumph  over  the  Ligurians  was  celebrated, 
that  people,  perceiving  that  not  only  the  consular  army  re- 
turn^ to  Rome^  but  also  that  the  legion  at  PisaB  hadf  been 
disbanded  by  Tiberius  Claudius,  shaking  off  their  fears,  and 
eollecting  an  army  secretly,  crossed  the  mountains  by  winding 
paths,  and  came  down  into  the  plains,  and  after  ravaging  the 
luids  of  Mutina,  by  a  sudden  assault  they  gained  possession 
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of  the  colony  itself.  When  this  account  was  brought  to 
Borne,  the  senate  ordered  Caius  Claudius,  the  consul,  to  hoU 
the  elections  as  soon  as  possible,  and  (after  appointing  magis- 
trates for  the  ensuing  year)  to  go  back  to  lus  province,  and 
rescue  the  colony  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  electioos 
were  held  as  the  senate  had  directed ;  and  Cneius  ComeliiM 
Scipio  Hispalus,  with  Quintus  Petillius  Spurinus,  were  chosen 
consuls.  Then  Marcus  Popillius  Lsenas,  Publius  licinini 
Crassus,  Marcus  Cornelius  Scipio,  Lucius  Papirius  Maso^  Mu 
cus  Aburius,  and  Lucius  Aquilius  Grallus,  were  elected  prsBtonk 
To  Caius  Claudius,  the  consul,  his  command  was  prolonged  for 
a  year,  and  likewise  the  administration  of  the  provinoe  of 
Graul;  and  he  was  ordered,  lest  the  Istrians  should  foUov 
the  example  of  the  Ligurians,  to  send  into  Istria  tha 
allied  Latin  troops,  which  he  had  brought  home  to  attenid 
his  triumph.  When  the  consuls,  Cneius  Cornelias  and 
Quintus  Petillius,  on  the  day  of  entering  into  office^  accofd- 
ing  to  custom,  sacrificed  each  an  ox  to  Jupiter,  the  head 
of  the  liver  was  not  found  in  the  victim  sacrificed  by  Petil- 
lius ;  which  being  reported  to  the  senate,  he  was  ordered  to 
sacrifice  oxen  until  the  omens  should  be  favourable.  The 
senate  being  then  consulted  concerning  the  provinces,  decreed 
Pisse  and  Liguria  to  be  the  provinces  of  the  consuls.  They 
ordered  that  he  to  whose  lot  Pisae  fell,  should,  at  the  time  <x 
the  elections,  come  home  to  preside  at  them ;  and  that  they 
should  severally  enlist  two  new  legions  and  three  hundred 
horse ;  and  should  order  the  allies,  and  Latin  confederates^  to 
furnish  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse  to  each. 
The  command  was  prolonged  to  Tiberius  Claudius,  until 
such  time  as  the  consul  should  arrive  in  the  province. 

15.  While  the  senate  was  employed  in  these  affairs,  Cain 
Cornelius,  being  called  by  a  beadle,  went  out  of  the  senate- 
house  ;  and,  after  a  short  time,  returned  with  a  troubled 
countenance,  and  told  the  conscript  fathers  that  the  liver  of  a 
fat  ox,  which  he  had  sacrificed,  had  melted  away ;  that,  wh^ 
this  was  told  him  by  the  person  who  dressed  the  victimSi' 
he  did  not  believe  it,  and  he  himself  ordered  the  water  to  be ' 
poured  out  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  entrails  were  boiled ; 
and  he  saw  all  entire  but  the  liver,  which  had  been  unaccount- 
ably consumed.  While  the  fathers  were  under  much  terror 
on  account  of  this  prodigy,  their  alarm  was  augmented  by 
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ihe  other  consul,  who  informed  them  that,  on  account  of  the 
first  victim  having  wanted  the  head  of  the  liver,  he  had  sacri 
ficed  three  oxen,  and  had  not  yet  found  favourable  omens. 
The-  senate  ordered  him  to  continue  sacrificing  the  larger 
victims  until  he  should  find  favourable  omens.  They  say 
that  the  victims  offered  to  the  other  deities  at  length  presented 
good  omens ;  but  that  in  those  offered  to  Health,  Petillius 
450uld  find  none  such.  Then  the  consuls  and  praetors  cast  lots 
for  their  provinces,  when  Pisae  fell  to  Cneius  Cornelius ;  Li- 
guria^  to  Petillius.  Of  the  praetors,  Lucius  Papirius  Maso 
obtained  the  city  jurisdiction ;  Marcus  Abutius,  the  foreign ; 
Marcus  Cornelius  Scipio  Maluginensis,  the  Farther  Spain ; 
LfOcius  Aquilius  Gallus,  Sicily*  Two  of  them  petitioned  to 
be  excused  from  going  into  their  provinces.  First,  Marcus  Po- 
jnllius  requested  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  go  to  Sardinia, 
alleging  that  ''  Gracchus  was  bringing  that  province  into  a 
state  of  tranquillity ;  that  Titus  iEbutius  the  praetor  had  been 
given  to  him  by  the  senate  as  his  assistant ;  and  that  it  was 
by  no  means  expedient  to  interrupt  the  train  of  business,  for 
the  completion  of  which  there  was  no  method  so  efiicacious  as 
the  continuing  the  management  in  the  same  hands ;  that,  amid 
the  transfer  of  command  and  initiation  of  the  successors,  who 
must  be  impressed  with  a  knowledge  of  circumstances  before 
they  can  proceed  to  action,  opportunities  of  successfully  trans- 
acting matters  were  frequently  lost."  The  excuse  of  Popillius 
was  admitted.  Then  Publius  Licinius  Crassus  alleged  that 
lie  was  prevented  from  going  into  his  province  by  solemn 
aacrifices.  That  which  had  fallen  to  his  lot  was  Hither 
Spain.  But  he  was  ordered  either  to  proceed  thither,  or  to 
awear  in  the  public  assembly  that  he  was  hindered  by  the 
performance  of  solemn  anniversary  sacrifices.  When  this 
determination  was  made  in  the  case  of  Publius  Licinius,  Mar- 
cos Cornelius  demanded  that  his  oath,  of  the  like  import, 
might  be  admitted  as  an  excuse  for  his  not  going  into  the 
Evther  Spain.  Both  the  praetors  accordingly  took  an  oath  in 
the  same  words.  Marcus  Titinius  and  Titus  Fonteius,  pro- 
consuls, were  ordered  to  remain  in  Spain,  with  authority  as 
before  ;  and  it  was  decreed  that  a  reinforcement  should  be  sent 
to  them  of  three  thousand  Roman  foot,  with  two  hundred 
horse;    and  five   hundred  Latin  foot,  with  three  hundretl 
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16.   The  Latin  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  third. dij 
before  the  nones  of  May ;  ^  and  because,  on  the  ofiering  of  one 
of  the  victims,  the  magistrate  of  Lanuvium  had  not  prayed  ftr 
the  Roman  people,  the  Quhutes,  religious  scruples  werei^ 
When  the  matter  was  laid  before  the  senate,  and  they  lefened 
it  to  the  college  of  pontiffs,  the  latter  determined  that  die 
Latin  festival  had  not  been  duly  performed,  and  must  be  r^ 
peated ;  and  that  the  Lanuvians,  on  whose  account  they  mn 
repeated,   should  furnish    the  victims.     Besides    the  eoD- 
cern  excited  by  matters  of  a  leligious  nature,  another  inddeot 
caused  no  small  degree  of  uneasiness.     The  consul  Cneioi 
Cornelius,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  Alban  mount,  ftl 
down.     And  being  paralysed  in  part  of  his  limbs,  set  oat  fir 
the  waters  of  Cumas,  where,  his  disorder  still  increasing  bt 
died.     His  body  was  conveyed  to  Rome  to  he  buried,  and  tki 
funeral  obsequies  were  performed  with  great  magnificeiw: 
he  was  likewise  a  pontiff.     The  other  consul,  Qointus  Bstf* 
lius,  was  ordered  to  hold  an  assembly,  as  soon  as  the  auBpieei 
could  be  taken,  for  the  election  of  a  consul  in  the  room  ilk 
late  colleague,  and  to  proclaim  the  Latin  festivaL     Aoea^ 
ingly,  by  proclamation,  he  fixed  the  election  for  the  third  ^ 
before  the  nones  of  August,^  and  the  Latin  festival  for  ^ 
third  before  the  ides  of  the  same  month.*     While  the  «"^ 
of  the  people  were  full  of  religious  fears,  to  add 
several  prodigies  were  reported  to  have  happened; 


blazing  torch  was  seen  in  the  sky  at  Tusculum ;  tha'':;^^! 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  many  private  buildings  at  Gabii.S  M 
a  wall  and  gate  at  Graviscae,  were  struck  by  lightning, 
senate  ordered  these  to  be  expiated  as  the  pontifis  shouKTi 
rect.  While  the  consuls  were  detained,  at  first  by 
ceremonies,  and  afterwards,  one  of  them,  by  the  death  oc< 
other,  and  then  by  the  election  and  the  repetition  of  the  I 
festival,  in  the  mean  time  Caius  Claudius  marched  the  s 
to  Mutina,  which  the  Ligurians  had  taken  the  year 
Before  three  days  had  elapsed  from  the  commencement 
siege  he  retook  it,  and  delivered  it  back  to  the  colonist^^- 
this  occasion  eight  thousand  Ligurians  were  killed  withir  ^ 
walls.  He  inmiediately  despatched  a  letter  to  Rome,  in 
he  not  only  represented  this  success,  but  likewise 
that  through  his  good  conduct  and  good  fortune 

^  5th  May.  *  3rd  August.  ^  Utii  August. 
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one  enemy  of  the  Roman  people  left  on  this  side  the  Alps ; 
L  that  a  large  tract  of  land  had  been  taken,  which  might  be 
tributed  among  many  thousand  men,  giving  each  a  share. 
17.  JDuring  the  same  period,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  after 
ning  many  victories,  totally  subdued  the  people  of  Sardinia. 
Iteen  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain.     All  the  tribes  of 
Sardinians,  who  had  revolted,  were  brought  under  the 
Dinion  of  Home.     On  those  which  had  formerly  been  tri- 
ary,  double  taxes  were  imposed  and  levied ;  the  rest  paid 
ontribution  in  corn.     When  he  had  thus  restored  peace  in 
t  province,  and  received  hostages  from  all  parts  of  the 
md,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  thirty,  deputies  are 
It  by  him  to  Rome,  to  give  information  of  these  transac- 
ns,  and  to  request  of  the  senate,  that  in  consideration  of 
906  services,  performed  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of 
berius  Sempronius,  a  thanksgiving  might  be  offered  to  the 
mortal  gods,  and  permission  granted  him  to  quit  the  pro- 
ice  and  bring  home  the  army  with  him.    The  senate,  having 
"^sn  audience  to  the  deputies  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  or- 
9d  a  thanksgiving  for  two  days,  and  that  the  consuls  should 
ifice  forty  victims  of  the  larger  kinds ;  but  commanded 
proconsul,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  and  his  army,  to  con- 
in  the  province  for  the  year.     Then  the  election  for 
r  the  vacant  place  of  a  consul,  which  had  been  fixed  by 
UQadoii  &UC  the  third  day  before  the  nones  of  August, 
nlshed  in  one  day,  and  the  consul  Quintus  Fetillius  de- 
Caius  Valerius  Lsevinus  duly  elected  his  colleague, 
''as  to  assume  immediately  the  administration  of  his 
This  man,  having  been  long  ambitious  of  the  govem- 
»f  a  province,  when,  very  seasonably  for  the  gratifica* 
his  wishes,  a  letter  now  arrived  with  intelligence  that 
urians  were  again  in  arms,  on  the  nones  of  August^ 
I  the  military  habit;  and  ordered  that,  on  account 
alarm,  the  third  legion  should  march  into  Gaul,  and 
us  Claudius,  proconsul,  and  that  the  commanders  of 
should  sail  with  their  ships  to  Pisa),  and  coast  along 
irian  shore,  to  terrify  that  people  by  the  sight  of  a 
wer  also.     The  other  consul,  Quintus  Fetillius,  had 
I  a  day  for  his  troops  to  assemble  in  the  same  place, 
^aius  Claudius,  proconsul,  on  hearing  of  the  rebellion 
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in  Liguria,  having  hastily  collected  some  soldiers,  in  additioi 
to  those  whom  he  had  with  him  at  Parma,  brought  this  anaj 
to  the  frontiers  of  Ligurial 

18.  On  the  approach  of  Caius  Claudius,  the  enemj,  reflect- 
ing that  this  was  the  same  commander  who  had  defeated  thai 
at  the  river  Scultenna,  resolving  to  rely  on  situation,  rather 
than  arms,  for  their  defence  against  a  force  with  which  thej 
had  so  unsuccessfully  struggled,  took  post  in  two  moBih 
tains,  called  Letum  and  Balista;  and,  for  greater  secorityi 
surrounded  their  encampment  with  a  walL  Some^  i^ 
were  too  slow  in  removing  from  the  low  grounds,  were  so^ 
prised  and  put  to  the  sword, — one  thousand  five  hundred  in 
number.  The  others  kept  themselves  close  on  the  moontaiai; 
and  retaining,  in  the  midst  of  their  fears,  their  native  stTip 
disposition,  vented  their  fury  on  the  prey  taken  at  MatioL 
They  put  their  prisoners  to  death  after  shocking  mutilation: 
the  cattle  they  butchered  in  the  temples,  rather  than  decendf 
sacrificed :  and  then  (satiated  with  the  destruction  of  fiviiV 
creatures)  they  turned  their  fury  against  things  inaniiM^ 
dashing  against  the  walls  even  vessels  made  for  use  ladiv 
than  for  show.  Quintus  Petillius,  the  consul,  fearing  that  Ai 
war  might  be  brought  to  a  conclusion  before  he  arrived  in  Ai 
province,  wrote  to  Caius  Claudius  to  bring  the  army  iflli 
Gaul,  saying,  that  he  would  wait  for  him  at  the  Long  FkiM 
Claudius,  immediately  on  receipt  of  the  letter,  marched  oat  of 
Liguria,  and  gave  up  the  command  of  the  army  to  the  oonsd 
at  the  Long  Plains.  To  the  same  place  came,  in  a  few  d^i 
after,  the  other  consul,  Caius  Valerius.  There  having  diviM 
their  forces  before  they  separated,  they  both  together  f^onnel 
a  purification  of  the  troops.  They  then  cast  lots  for  tiMir 
respective  routes,  it  having  been  resolved  that  they  should  iflt 
assail  the  enemy  on  the  same  side.  It  was  certain  that  YakoH 
cast  his  lot  auspiciously,  because  he  was  in  the  consuualrf 
ground ;  the  augurs  afterwards  announced  that  there  wu  tUi ' 
defect  in  the  case  of  Petillius,  that  he  himself  when  outside  Ai 
consecrated  ground  cast  his  lot  into  the  urn,  which  was  sabi^ 
quently  brought  into  the  sacred  place.  They  then  Ik^ 
their  march  in  difierent  directions ;  Petillius  pitched  hisetf^j 
against  the  ridge  of  Balista  and  Letum,  which  joined  the  tf*j 
together  with  one  continued  range.  They  report,  that  wttj 
he  was  here  encouraging  his  soldiers,  whom  he  had  assemhU  / 
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for  the  purpose,  without  reflecting  on  the  ambiguity  of  the 
word,  he  uttered  this  ominous  expression :  "  This  day  I  will 
have  Letam."^     He  made  his  troops  march  up  the  mountain 
in  two  places  at  the  same  time.      The  division  in  which  he 
"was  advanced  briskly :  the  other  was  repulsed  by  the  enemy ; 
and  the  consul  riding  up  thither,  to  remedy  the  disorder,  ral- 
lied his  troops ;  but  whilst  he  moves  about  too  carelessly  in  the 
front,  he  was  pierced  through  with  a  javelin,  and  fell.     The 
commanders  of  the  enemy  did  not  know  that  he  was  killed ; 
and  the  few  of  his  own  party  who  saw  the  disaster,  carefully 
covered  the  body  from  view,  knowing  that  the  victory  rested 
on  this.     The  rest  of  the  troops,  horse  and  foot,  though  de- 
prived of  their  leader,  dislodged  the  enemy,  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  mountains.     Five  thousand  of  the  Ligurians  were 
slain,  and  of  the  Roman  army  only  fifty-two  were  lost.     Be- 
sides this  evident  completion  of  the  unhappy  omen,  the  keeper 
of  the  chickens  was  heard  to  say,  that  there  had  been  a  defect 
in  the  auspices,  and  that  the  consul  was  not  ignorant  of  it. 
Cains  Valerius,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Quintus 
'PetUliue,made  the  army  ^  thus  bereft  of  its  cmnmander^join 
his  own :  then^  attacking  the  enemy  again ^  in  their  blood  he 
cffered  a  noble  sacrifice,  to  the  shade  of  his  departed  coU 
»  ieagtie.  He  had  the  honour  of  a  triumph  acer  the  Ligurians, 
The  legion^  cU  whose  head  the  consul  was  killed,  was  severely 
punished  by  the  senate.    They  determined  that  the  campaign 
of  this  year  should  not  be  counted  to  the  entire  legion^  and 
.     mai  their  pay  should  be  stopped,  for  not  exposing  themselves 
/     to  the  enemy's  weapons  in  defence  of  their  commander, 
^j-    \Abaut  this  time  amoassadors  came  to  Rome  from  the  Dar^ 
f    damans,  who  were  greatly  distressed  by  the  numerous  army 
?  ■    qf  Sastamians,  under  Clondicus,  mentioned  above.     These 
'._ . .  ambc^sadors,  after  describing  the  vast  multitude  of  the 
'^--   Sastamians,  their  tall  and  huge  bodies,  and  their  daring 
jr!  hUrepidity  in  facing  danger,  added,  that  there  was  an  cd- 
.  -  Uance  between  them  and  Perseus,  and  that  the  Dardanians 
were  really  more  afraid  of  him  than  even  of  the  Ba^tamians  : 
and  therefore  begged  of  the  senate  that  assistance  should  be 
9ent  them.     The  senate  thereupon  agreed,  that  amba^ssadors 
thould  be  sent  to  examine  into  the  affairs  of  Macedonia ; 
and  immediately  a  commission  was  given  to  Aulus  Fostu- 

^  Letum,  the  name  of  the  place,  in  the  Latin  langnage,  si^mific-e  death. 
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mius  to  go  thither.  They  gave  to  him  as  eodeagmn  torn 
young  men^  thiit  he  might  have  the  principal  directum  and 
management  of  the  embassy.  The  senate  then  tack  hUo 
consideration  the  election  of  magistrates  for  the  ensmug 
year^  on  which  subject  there  was  a  long  debate:  fir 
people  skilled  in  the  rules  of  religion  and  politics  affirmed,  tLtt, 
as  the  regular  consuls  of  the  year  had  died,  one  by  the  swoid, 
the  other  by  sickness,  the  substituted  consuls  could  not  with 
propriety  hold  the  elections,  j^n  interregnum^  therefbn^ 
took  place ^  and  the  interrex  elected  consuls  Puhlius  Muau 
Sccevola,  and  Marcus  JSmilius  Lepidus^  a  second  time. 
Then  Caius  Popillius  LancM,  Titus  Annius  Luseus^  CUm 
Memmius  Gallus,  Caius  Cluvius  Saamla^  Sermus  Oai^ 
nelius  Sulla^  and  Appius  Claudius  Centho^  ivere  ehmn 
prcetors.  The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  6md 
and  Liguria.  Of  the  prcetors^  Cornelius  Sulla  obtamii 
Sardinia,  Claudius  Centho  gained  Hither  Spain.  Than  k 
no  record  of  those  to  whom  the  other  prcBtorian  prosmea 
fell.  This  year  was  notorious  for  an  epidemie^  n>nieh  horn- 
ever  attacked  cattle  only.  The  Ligurians^  a  naUtm  em 
vanquished,  yet  ever  rebelling,  ravaged  the  lands  of  LsM 
and  PiscB ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  were  cUarnnsg  nf 
mours  of  disturbances  in  Gaul,  Lepidus  hanmg  eatUff 
quelled  the  commotions  among  the  Gauls,  then  tnarched  Mit 
Liguria,  Several  states  of  this  country  submitted  themsdut 
to  his  disposal;  and  he,  supposing  that  they  mere  rendeni 
savage  by  the  rugged  mountain  tops  which  they  mhMki% 
as  the  dispositions  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country  genenB§ 
resemble  its  natural  features,  by  the  precedent  ofsomefonm 
consuls,  brought  them  down  to  the  plains.  Of  these  the  6a- 
rulians,  Lapicinians,  and  Hercatians  had  lived  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Apennine,  and  the  Briniatians  on  the  fkrtiiv 
side. 

19.  On  the  hither  side  of  the  river  Audena,  Quintns  Modal 
made  war  on  those  who  had  wasted  the  lands  of  Lima  tnl 
PisaB :  and  having  reduced  them  all  to  subjection,  he  tookiwiy 
their  arms  from  them.  On  account  of  these  servicefl^  ptf* 
formed  under  the  conduct  and  auspices  of  the  two  consulfl^  Ai 
senate  voted  a  thanksgiving  for  three  days,  and  sacrifices  flf 
forty  victims.  The  commotions  which  broke  out  in  Graal  ID^ 
Liguria,  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  were  thus  speedily  np 
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pressed,  without  any  great  difficulty ;  but  the  apprehensions  of 
the  public,  respecting  a  war  with  Macedon,  still  continued. 
For  Perseus  laboured  to  embroil  the  Bastarnians  with  the 
Dardanians ;  and  the  ambassadors,  sent  to  examine  into  the 
9tate  of  affairs  in  Macedon,  returned  to  Rome,  and  brought 
certain  information  that  hostilities  had  commenced  in  Dardania. 
At  the  same  time  came  envoys  from  king  Perseus,  to  plead 
in  excuse  that  neither  had  the  Bastarnians  been  invited  by 
him,  nor  had  they  done  any  thing  at  his  instigation.  The 
senate  neither  acquitted  the  king  of  the  imputation,  nor  urged 
it  against  him ;  they  only  ordered  him  to  be  warned  to  be 
Tcry  careful  to  show,  that  he  considered  the  treaty  between 
him  and  the  Romans  as  inviolable.  The  Dardanians,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  Bastarnians,  so  far  from  quitting  their  country, 
88  they  had  hoped,  became  daily  more  troublesome,  as  they 
wer«  supported  by  the  neighbouring  Thracians  and  Scordis- 
eians^  thinking  it  necessary  to  make  some  effort  against  them, 
though  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success,  assembled 
tc^ether  in  arms  from  all  quarters,  at  the  town  that  was 
Bearest  to  the  camp  of  the  Bastarnians.  It  was  now  winter, 
and  they  chose  that  season  of  the  year,  as  supposing  that  the 
Thracians  and  Scordiscians  would  return  to  their  own  coun- 
tries. As  soon  as  they  heard  that  these  were  gone,  and  the 
Bastarnians  left  by  themselves,  they  divided  their  forces  into 
two  parts,  that  one  might  march  openly  along  the  straight 
road  to  attack  the  enemy ;  and  that  the  other,  going  round 
through  a  wood,  which  lay  out  of  sight,  might  assault  them 
en  the  rear.  But,  before  these  could  arrive  at  the  enemy's 
post,  the  fight  commenced,  and  the  Dardanians  were  beaten, 
and  pursued  to  the  town,  which  was  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  Bastamian  camp.  The  victors  immediately  invested  the 
city,  not  doubting  that,  on  the  day  following,  either  the  enemy 
would  surrender  it  from  fear,  or  they  might  take  it  by  storm. 
Meanwhile  the  other  body  of  Dardanians,  which  had  gone 
round,  not  having  heard  of  the  defeat  of  their  countrymen, 
easily  possessed  themselves  of  the  camp  of  the  Bastarnians, 
which  had  been  left  without  a  guard.  The  Bastarnians^ 
thus  deprived  of  all  their  provisions  and  warlike  stores^ 
which  were  in  their  camp,  and  having  no  means  of  re- 
flacvng  them  in  a  hostile  country,  and  at  that  unfavourable 
seasofiy  resolved  to  return  to  their  native  h&ine.    Having 
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therefore*  retreated  to  the  Danube^  they  found  xt^  to  thar 
great  joy^  covered  rcith  ice^  so  thick  as  to  seem  capable  of 
sustaining  any  weight.  But  vohen  the  entire  body  of  men 
and  cat  tie,  hastening  on^  and  crowding  together^  pressed  on 
it  at  tJie  same  time,  the  ice,  splitting  under  the  tmrnensB 
weighty  suddenly  parted,  and  being  overcome  and  broken  ^ 
left  in  tJie  middle  of  the  water  the  entire  army  which  it  hoi 
supported  so  long.  Most  of  them  were  immediately  swaUtm* 
ed  in  the  eddies  of  the  river.  The  fragments  of  the  broken  iee 
passed  over  many  of  them  in  their  attempt  to  swim  and  drown' 
ed  them.  A  few  out  of  the  entire  nation  with  difficultf 
escaped  to  either  bank,  with  their  persons  severely  arw^d» 
About  this  time^  Antiochus^  son  to  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  had  been  for  a  long  time  a  hostage  at  Rome^  came  into 
possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria^  on  the  death  of  ^ 
brother  Seleucus.  For  Seleueus,  whom  the  Greeks  eaUPk- 
lopator,  after  having  received  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  which 
had  been  greatly  debilitated  by  the  misfortunes  of  his  father, 
during  an  idle  reign  of  twelve  years  never  distinguished  bp 
any  memorable  enterprise  at  all,  called  home  from  RomeHas 
his  younger  brother,  sending,  in  Ms  stead,  his  own  sonJDemen- 
lius,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  whieh  allowed  the 
changing  of  the  hostages  from  time  to  time.  Antioehus  had 
but  Just  reached  Athens  on  his  way,  when  Seleueus  was 
murdered,  in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  HeUfh 
dorus,  one  of  the  nobles.  Eumenes  and  Attalus  expelled 
him  aimijig  at  the  crown,  and  put  Antiochus  in  possession 
of  it,  and  valued  it  highly  that  they  had  bound  him  to  them 
by  this  so  important  a  favour.  They  now  began  to  harbour 
some  Jealousy  of  the  Romans,  on  account  of  severed  trifling 
causes  of  disgust.  Antiochus,  having  gained  the  kingdom 
by  their  aid,  ivas  received  by  the  people  with  such  transports 
of  Joy,  that  they  gave  him  the  surname  of  Epiphanes,  or 
Rising  Star,  because  when  aliens  to  the  royal  blood  were 
about  to  seize  the  throne,  he  appeared  like  a  propitious  star, 
to  assert  his  hereditary  right.  He  was  not  deficient  ^ 
capacity  or  vigour  of  mind  to  make  a  figure  in  war :  but  he 
wa^  so  perverse  ayid  indiscreet  in  the  whole  tenor  of  his  cos* 
du^t  and  behaviour,  that  they  soon  changed  the  surname 
which  they  had  given  him,  and  instead  of  Epiphanes,  eaikd 
him  Epimanes  or  Madman.    For  often  having  gone  forth 
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from  the  palace  ivithoui  the  knowledge  of  his  servants  ^  with 
one  or  two  attendants^  crowned  with  roseSy  and  dressed  in 
robes  embroidered  withhold,  he  tised  to  go  through  the  city^ 
sometimes  striking  those  that  he  met  with  stones  that  he 
carried  under  his  arms;  sometimes^  on  the  other  hand^ 
throwing  money  among  the  tnob,  and  shouting  out, ''  Let  him 
take  to  whom  fortune  shall  give."  But  at  another  time  he 
used  to  go  through  the  workshops  of  the  goldsmiths,  and 
engraioers  and  other  artisans,  arguing  vainly  concerning 
the  art  of  each :  at  another  time  he  engaged  in  conversation 
in  pubHc  with  any  of  the  plebeian  she  met ;  again,  wandering 
ixround  the  common  taverns,  he  indulged  in  potations  7vith 
foreigners  and  strangers  of  the  lowest  grade.  If  by  chance 
he  had  learned  that  any  young  men  were  celebrating  an  un^ 
timely  banquet.  Tie  himself  at  once  came  upon  them  suddenly, 
ftjitha  glass  and  a  concert,  revelling  and  wantoning,  so  that 
most  <f  them,  struck  with  terror  at  the  strangeness  of  the 
matter^fled  away,  and  the  remainder  were  silent  in  fear.  It 
is  ascertained  also  that,  in  the  public  batJis,  he  used  to  bathe 
foith  the  mdb^  As  however  there  he  was  in  tlie  habit  of 
using  the  most  precious  unguents,  tliey  report  that  a  plebeian 
one  day  scad  to  him:  "  You  are  happy,  0  king :  you  savour 
of  perfumes  of  the  highest  valued  To  whom  Antiochus, 
dekghied  at  his  words,  said,  '*/  will  immediately  make  you 
so  he^y,  that  you  will  confess  that  you  are  sated  .*"  and 
immeduxtely  ordered  a  large  pot  of  most  valuable  unguent 
to  he  poured  on  his  head,  so  that,  the  floor  being  dreyiched 
with  it,  both  the  others  began  to  fall  on  the  slippery  surface, 
and  the  king  himself,  laughing  heartily,  came  to  the  ground, 
20«  Lastly,  having  assumed  the  Roman  gown  instead  of 
hie  royal  robes,  he  used  to  go  about  the  market-place,  as 
he  had  seen  done  by  the  candidates  for  office  at  Rome, 
saluting  and  embracing  each  of  the  plebeians;  soliciting  at 
one  time  for  the  cedileship,  at  another  for  the  plebeian  tri- 
huneship,  until  at  last  he  obtained  the  office  by  tlie  suffrages 
of  the  people,  and  then,  according  to  tlie  Roman  custom,  he 
took  his  seat  in  an  ivory  chair,  where  he  heard  causes,  and 
listened  to  debates  on  the  most  trivial  matters. 

So  far  was  his  mind  from  adhering  to  any  routine,  for 
it  wandered  through  every  sort  of  life,  that  it  was  not 
ascertained  either  by  himself  or  any  one  else  what  was  his 
xeal  character.      He  was  accustomed  not  to  speak  to  his 
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friends,  nor  scarcely  afford  a  smile  to  his  acquaintance.  Bj 
nn  inconsistent  kind  of  liberality,  he  made  himself  and  othen 
subjects  of  ridicule ;  for  to  some  in  the  most  elevated  stt- 
tions,  and  who  thought  highly  of  themselves^  he  would  give 
cliildish  presents  of  sweetmeats,  cakes,  or  toys ;  others  ex- 
pecting nothing  he  enriched.  Wherefore  to  many  he  appeared 
not  to  know  what  he  was  doing ;  some  said  that  he  acted  from 
a  silly,  sportive  temper ;  others,  that  he  was  evidently  mad. 
In  two  great  and  honourable  instances,  however,  he  showed 
a  spirit  truly  royal, — ^in  the  presents  which  he  made  to 
several  cities,  and  the  honour  he  paid  to  the  gods.  To  the 
inlmbitants  of  Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  he  made  a  promise  to 
build  a  wall  round  their  city,  and  he  gave  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  money  requisnte  for  the  purpose.  At  Tegea  he 
began  to  erect  a  magnificent  theatre  of  msrble.  At  C^ctun, 
he  presented  a  set  of  golden  utensils  for  the  service  of  one 
table  in  the  Prytaneum,  the  state-room  of  the  city,  where 
such  as  are  entitled  to  that  honour  dine  together.  To  the 
Rhodians  he  gave  presents  of  every  kind  that  their  conve- 
nience required,  but  none  very  remarkable.  Of  the  magnifi- 
cence of  his  notions,  in  every  thing  respecting  the  goda,  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens  can  be  a  suffident 
testimony :  being  the  only  one  in  the  world,  the  plan  of  which 
was  suitable  to  the  greatness  of  the  deity.  He  Hkewise  orna- 
mented Delos  with  altars  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  abund- 
ance of  statues.  A  magnificent  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinnfl^ 
which  he  promised  to  build  at  Antioch,  of  which  not  only  the 
ceilings,  but  all  the  walls,  were  to  be  covered  with  plates  of 
gold,  and  many  other  edifices  which  he  intended  in  various 
places,  he  did  not  finish,  as  his  reign  was  very  short.  He 
surpassed  his  predecessors,  too,  in  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  games  of  every  description ;  of  which  all  the  games 
but  one  were  after  their  own  custom,  and  celebrated  by  an 
immense  number  of  Grecian  actors.  He  gave  a  show  of 
gladiators  in  the  Roman  manner,  which  at  first,  among  a 
people  unaccustomed  to  such  sights,  caused  more  terror  than 
pleasure ;  but  by  frequently  repeating  them,  and  sometimes 
permitting  the  combatants  to  go  no  further  than  wounds,  at 
other  times  to  fight  until  one  was  killed,  he  rendered  such 
kind  of  shows  not  only  familiar  to  people's  eyes,  but  even 
agreeable,  and  kindled  in  most  of  the  young  men  a  passion  for 
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arms ;  so  much  so  that,  although,  at  the  heginning,  he  was 
obliged  to  entice  gladiators  from  Rome,  by  high  rewards,  he 
soon  found  a  sufficient  number  in  his  own  dominions  willing  to 
perform  for  a  moderate  hire.     But  he  displayed  the  same 
worthlessness  and  levity  in  exhibiting  the  games^  as  in  the  rest 
€^  his  life,  so  thctt  nothing  could  be  seen  more  magnificent  than 
the  preparation  for  the  games,  nothing  more  vile  or  contemptible 
than  the  king  himself    And  when  this  appeared  often  on  other 
occasions^  it  was  then  most  conspicuous  in  those  games,  which, 
m  emulation  of  the  magnificence  of  those  which  were  given  by 
Pasdus  in  Macedon,  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus,  he  exhi- 
bited at  immense  expense,  and  with  corresponding  dishonour. 
To  return,  however,  to  the  Roman  affairs,  from  which  the 
mention  of  this  king  has  caused  us  to  digress  too  far,     Tibe- 
rius Sempronius  Gracchus,  after  holding  the  government  cf 
Sardinia  two  year^,  resigned  it  to  Servius  Cornelius  Sulla, 
the  prcetor,  and,  coming  home  4o  Rome,  triumphed  over  the 
Sardinians,     We  are  told  that  he  brought  such  a  multitude  cf 
captives  from  that  island,  that  from  the  long  continuance  of 
the  sale,  *^  Sardinians  for  sale  "  became  a  vulgar  proverb,  to 
denote  things  of  little  price.     Both  the  consuls  (Sccevola  and 
LepidusJ  triumphed  over  the  Liguriatis;  Lepidus  over  the 
Gawds  also.     Then  were  held  the  elections  of  magistrates  for 
the  ensuing  year,     Spurius  Postumius  Alhinus  and  Quintus 
Mucins  Scavola  were  chosen  consuls.     In  the  election  ofpree- 
torSffortune  involved  Lucius  or  Cneius  Comeliics  Scipio,  son  of 
PubUus  Africanus,  one  of  the  candidates,  in  a  very  invidi- 
ous struggle  with  Caius  Cicereius,  who  had  been  his  father*s 
secretary.    For,  after  ^ve  prcetors  had  been  declared,  namely, 
Caius  Cassius  Longinus,  Publius  Funics  Philus,  Lucius  Clau- 
dius Asellus,  Marcus  Atilius  Serranus,  and  Cneius  Servilius 
C^Bpio  ;  although  Scipio  struggled  hard  to  be  admitted  even  in 
the  last  place,  yet  he  was  thought  to  have  degenerated  so  far 
Jrom  the  virtues  of  his  father,  that  Cicereiiis  would  have  been 
preferred  by  the  votes  of  all  the  centuries,  had  not  the  latter, 
vfUh  singular  modesty,  corrected  what  might  be  considered 
either  thefauk  of  fortune  or  error  of  the  elections.     He  could 
noi  reconcile  it  to  himself,  that,  in  a  struggle  in  the  elections, 
he  should  gain  the  victory  over  the  son  of  his  patron;  but  im^ 

tmediaiely  4kroHnng  off  the  white  gown,  h^  became,  froix  a  com- 
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petUor  sure  of  ntccess^  the  grateful  friend  and  supporter  ^ 
the  interest  of  his  rival  ThuSy  by  the  help  <^  Geereku^ 
Scipio  obtained  an  honour  which  he  did  not  seem  Hkd^f  ft 
gain  from  the  people^  and  which  reflected  greater  glory  M 
Cicereius  than  on  himself, 

21.  The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  Gaud  onA 
Liguria.  On  the  prcetors  casting  lots,  the  cUyjurisdietionfdi 
to  Caius  Cassius  LonginuSy  and  the  foreign,  to  Lncios  Coroe- 
lius  Scipio.  The  province  of  Sardinia  fcQl  to  Marcos  Atiliiu^ 
who  was  ordered  to  sail  over  to  Corsica  with  a  z\ew  legion, 
raised  by  the  consuls,  and  consisting  of  five  thousand  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  canying 
on  the  war  there,  Cornelius  was  continued  in  command,  that 
he  might  hold  the  government  of  Sardinia.  To  Cneius  S6^ 
villus  Csepio,  for  the  service  of  Farther  Spain,  and  to  Publias 
Furius  Philus  for  that  of  Hither  Spain,  the  following  troopa 
were  assigned — ^to  each,  three  thousand  Roman  foot  with  one 
hundred  and  Mty  horse,  and  five  thousand  Latin  foot  witli  three 
hundred  horse.  Sicily  was  decreed  to  Lucius  Claudius,  with- 
out any  reinforcement.  The  consuls  were  ordered  to  levy 
two  more  legions,  of  the  regular  numbers  of  foot  and  hosae^ 
and  to  demand  from  the  allies  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hun- 
dred horse :  but  they  met  great  difficulty  in  making  the  levies; 
for  the  pestilence,  which  the  year  before  had  ftJlen  on  the 
cattle,  in  the  present  year  attacked  the  human  species.  Sach 
as  were  seized  by  it,  seldom  survived  the  seventii  day;  those 
who  did  survive,  lingered  under  a  tedious  disorder,  which 
generally  turned  to  a  quartan  ague.  The  slaves  especially 
perished,  of  whom  heaps  lay  unburied  on  all  the  roads.  The 
necessary  requisites  could  not  be  procured  for  the  funerals  rf 
those  of  free  condition.  The  bodies  were  consumed  by  putre- 
faction, without  being  touched  by  the  dogs  or  vultures ;  and 
it  was  universally  observed,  that  during  that  and  the  preced- 
ing year,  while  the  mortality  of  cattle  and  men  was  so  great, 
no  vultures  were  any  where  seen.  Of  the  public  priests, 
there  died  by  this  contagion,  Cneius  Servilius  Csepio,  father 
of  the  praetor,  a  pontiff;  Tiberius  Sempronius  Longus,  son  d 
Tiberius,  decemvir  of  religious  rites  ;  Publius  -^lius  Psstos, 
and  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  augurs ;  Caius  Mamilius 
Vitulus,  chief  curio  ;  and  Marcus  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  a 
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pontiff.  In  the  vacant  places  of  pontiffs*  were  chosen  *  *  ♦  * 
and  Caius  Sulpicius  Galba,  in  the  room  of  Tuditanus.  The 
augurs  substituted  were,  Titus  Veturius  Gracchus  Semproni- 
anus,  in  place  of  Gracchus ;  and  Quintus  ^lius  Psetus,  in  place 
of  Publius  .^lius.  Caius  Sempronius  Longus  was  made  decem- 
vir of  religious  rites,  and  Caius  Scrfbonius  Curio,  chief  curio. 
When  the  termination  of  the  plague  was  not  visible,  the 
senate  voted  that  the  decemvirs  should  consult  the  Sibylline 
books ;  and,  by  their  directions,  a  supplication  of  one  day  was 
performed ;  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  forum  made  a 
vow,  whilst  Quintus  Marcius  Philippus  dictated  the  words, 
that  *'if  the  sickness  and  pestilence  should  be  removed  out  of 
the  Roman  territory,  they  would  solemnize  a  festival  and 
thanksgiving  of  two  days'  continuance.**  In  the  district  of 
Veii,  a  boy  was  bom  with  two  heads ;  at  Sinuessa,  one  with 
a  single  hand;  and  at  Oximum,  a  girl  with  teeth;  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  the  sky  being  perfectly  clear,  a  rainbow 
was  seen,  stretching  over  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  the  Roman 
forum,  and  three  suns  shone  at  once  ;  and  the  following  night 
many  lights  were  seen  gliding  through  the  air,  about  Lanu- 
vium.  The  people  of  Caere  affirmed  that  there  had  appeared 
in  their  town  a  snake  with  a  mane,  having  its  body  marked 
with  spots  like  gold ;  and  it  was  fully  proved  that  an  ox  had 
spoken  in  Campania. 

22.  On  the  nones  of  June,^  the  ambassadors  returned  from 
Africa,  who  having  first  had  an  interview  with  king  Masi- 
nissa^  proceeded  to  Carthage ;  but  they  received  much  more 
certain  information  respecting  what  had  taken  place  in  Car- 
thage from  the  king  than  from  the  Carthaginians  themselves. 
.  They  said  they  had  sufficient  proof  that  ambassadors  had 
come  from  king  Perseus,  and  that  an  audience  of  the  senate 
was  given  to  them  by  night,  in  the  temple  of  .^sculapius ; 
and  the  king  asserted,  that  the  Carthaginians  had  sent  ambas- 
aadors  to  Macedon,  which  they  themselves  did  not  positively 
deny.  The  senate,  hereupon,  resolved  to  send  an  embassy  to 
Macedonia.  They  made  choice  of  Caius  Laelius,  Marcus 
Valerius  Messala,  and  Sextus  Digitius,  who  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded thither.     About  this  time,  Perseus,  because  some  of 

t  So  in  the  original ;  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  chosen  in  the 
r»m  of  Caepio  bemg  lost. 

•  7th  of  June. 
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the  Dolopians  were  refractorj,  and  in  the  matters  in  dispnte 
were  for. referring  the  deiiision  from  the  king  to  the  Komaiu^ 
marched  an  army  into  their  country,  and  reduced  the  whole  na- 
tion under  his  jurisdiction  and  dominion.  Thence  he  passed 
through  the  mountains  of  GBta,  and  on  account  of  some  religi- 
ous scruples  affecting  his  mind,  went  up  to  Delphi,  to  apply  to 
the  oracle.  His  sudden  appearance  in  the  middle  of  Greece 
caused  a  great  alarm,  not  only  in  the  neighhouring  states,  hat 
also  caused  alarming  intelligence  to  he  hrought  into  Asia  to  king 
Eumenes.  He  staid  only  three  days  at  Delphi,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  own  dominions,  through  Phthiotis,  Achaia,  and 
Thessaly,  without  doing  the  least  injury  cur  damage  to  those 
countries.  He  did  not  think  it  sudficient  to  conciliate  the 
esteem  of  the  several  states  through  which  hi&  road  lay ;  bat 
despatched  either  ambassadors  or  letters  to  every  one  of  the 
Grecian  powers,  requesting  that  they  would  **  think  no  more  ol 
the  animosities  which  had  subsisted  between  them  and  his  fa- 
ther ;  that  the  disputes  had  not  been  so  violent  that  they  might 
not,  and  ought  not,  to  cease  with  regard  to  himself.  0& 
his  part,  there  was  no  kind  of  obstacle  to  the  forming  of  * 
cordial  friendship.'*  Above  all,  he  wished  particularly  to  find 
some  way  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  AchsBan  nation. 

23.  This  nation,  and  the  state  of  Athens,  solitary  ezoeptioDS 
to  the  whole  of  Greece,  had  carried  their  resentment  to  such 
a  length,  as  to  prohibit  the  Macedonians  entering  their  terri- 
tories. In  consequence  of  this,  Macedonia  became  a  jdace  of 
refuge  for  slaves  running  away  out  of  Achaia ;  for,  as  the 
AchaBans  had  forbidden  the  inhabitants  of  Macedon  to  set 
foot  in  their  territories,  they  could  not  presume  to  pass  the 
boundaries  of  that  kingdom.  When  Perseus  observed  this, 
he  seized  all  the  fugitives,  and  wrote  a  letter  *  ♦  • 
*  ♦  *  *  "  but  that  they  ought  to  consider  of 
the  proper  means  of  preventing  such  elopements  for  the 
future."  When  this  letter  was  read  by  the  praetor  Xenarcboi^ 
who  was  seeking  a  path  to  private  influence  with  the  king; 
the  greater  part  who  were  present,  but  especially  those  wh(H 
contrary  to  their  expectations,  were  about  to  receive  the 
slaves  they  had  lost,  commended  the  moderation  and  kindness 
with  which  it  was  written ;  but  Callicrates,  one  who  thought 
that  the  safety  of  the  nation  depended  on  the  treaty  with 
Borne  being  preserved  inviolate,  delivered  his  sentiments  'o 
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this  effect ; — "  To  some  of  you,  Achseans,  the  matter  under 
consideration  appear?  trifling  and  unimportant.  I  think 
that  a  Yvry  great  and  important  subject  is  not  onlj  under 
consideration,  but  to  a  certain  extent  decided.  For  we,  who 
prohibited  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  and  all  their  subjects, 
from  entering  our  territories,  and  made  a  perpetual  decree, 
not  to  receive  from  those  sovereigns  either  ambassadors  or 
messengers,  hj  whom  the  minds  of  any  of  us  might  be  tam- 
pered with ;  we,  I  say,  listen  to  the  king  speaking  in  a  manner, 
though  absent,  and  what  is  more,  approve  of  his  discourse. 
Although  wild  beasts  generally  reject  and  shun  the  food  laid 
in  their  way  for  their  destruction ;  yet  we,  blinded  by  the 
specious  offer  of  an  insignificant  favour,  swallow  the  bait,  and 
would,  for  the  sake  of  recovering  a  parcel  of  wretched  slaves, 
of  no  value  worth  mentioning,  suffer  our  independence  to  be 
undermined  and  subverted.  For  who  does  not  see  that  a 
way  is  being  paved  to  an  alliance  with  the  king,  by  which  the 
treaty  with  Rome  in  which  aU  our  interests  are  involved  would 
be  violated  ?  That  there  must  be  a  war  between  Perseus  and 
the  Romans,  is  not,  I  believe,  a  matter  of  doubt  to  any  one, 
and  the  struggle  which  was  expected  during  the  life  of  Philip^ 
and  interrupted  by  his  death,  will,  now  that  he  is  dead,  most 
certainly  ensue.  Philip,  you  all  know,  had  two  sons,  De- 
metrius and  Perseus.  Demetrius  was  much  superior  in  l3irth, 
on  the  mother's  side,  in  merit,  capacity,  and  in  the  esteem  of 
the  Macedonian  nation.  But  Philip,  having  set  up  the  crown 
as  the  prize  of  hatred  towards  the  Romans,  put  Demetrius  to 
death,  for  no  other  crime  than  having  contracted  a  friendship 
with  that  people ;  and  made  Perseus  king,  because  he  knew 
him  to  be  an  enemy  to  the  Roman  people  almost  before  he 
determined  on  making  him  king.  Accordingly,  what  else  has 
the  present  king  done  since  his  father's  death,  than  prepare  for 
the  war  ?  In  the  first  place,  to  the  terror  of  all  the  surround- 
ing nations^  he  brought  the  Bastarnians  into  Dardania ;  where 
if  they  had  made  a  lasting  settlement,  Greece  would  have 
found  them  more  troublesome  neighbours  than  Asia  found 
the  Gaols.  Disappointed  in  that  hope,  he  did  not  drop  his 
design  of  a  war ;  nay,  if  we  choose  to  speak  the  truth,  he  has 
ahready  commenced  hostilities^  He  subdued  Dolopia  by  force 
of  arms ;  and  would  not  listen  when  they  wished  to  appeal 
eonceming  their  disfiutes  to  the  Arbitration  of  the  Romans. 
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Then,  crossing  CEta,  that  he  might  show  himself  in  the  very 
centre  of  Greece,  he  went  up  to  Delphi.  To  what,  thiuK  joa, 
did  his  taking  a  journey  so  uncommon  tend  ?  He  next  tra- 
versed Thessalj ;  and  as  to  his  refraining  on  his  route  fitHD 
doing  injury  to  the  people  whom  he  hated,  I  dread  his  machin- 
ations the  more  on  that  very  account.  He  then  sent  a  letter 
to  us,  with  the  hollow  show  of  an  act  of  kindness,  and  badem  to 
consider  measures  by  which  we  may  not  require  this  gift  for 
the  future ;  that  is,  to  repeal  the  decree  by  which  the  Mace- 
donians are  excluded  from  Peloponnesus;  to  receive  again 
ambassadors  from  him  their  king ;  to  renew  intimacies  con- 
tracted with  his  principal  subjects ;  and,  in  a  short  time^  we 
should  see  Macedonian  armies,  with  himself  at  their  head,  cross- 
ing over  the  narrow  strait  from  Delphi  into  Peloponnesus^  and 
thus  we  should  be  blended  with  the  Macedonians,  while  they 
are  arming  themselves  against  the  Romans.  My  opinion  is, 
that  we  ought  not  to  resolve  on  any  new  proceeding,  but  to 
keep  every  thing  in  its  present  state,  until  the  question  shall 
be  reduced  to  a  certainty,  whether  these  our  fears  be  well 
or  ill  grounded.  If  the  peace  between  the  Romans  and  Mace- 
donians shall  continue  inviolate,  then  may  we  also  have  afiriend- 
ship  and  intercourse  with  Perseus ;  but  to  think  of  such  a 
measure  now,  appears  to  me  both  premature  and  dangerous." 
24.  After  him,  Arco,  brother  to  the  praetor  Xenarchus,  said: 
— *^  Callicrates  hath  made  the  delivery  of  our  sentiments  dif- 
ficult both  to  me  and  to  every  one  who  differs  in  opinion  from 
him ;  for  after  his  pleading  in  favour  of  the  Roman  alliancei 
alleging  that  it  was  undermined  and  attacked,  (although  no  one 
either  undermines  or  attacks  it,)  he  has  caused  that  whoever 
dissents  from  him  must  seem  to  argue  against  the  cause  of  tiie 
Romans.  In  the  first  place,  as  if  he  had  not  been  here  with 
us,  but  had  just  left  the  senate-house  of  the  Roman  people,  or 
had  been  admitted  into  the  privy  councils  of  kings,  he  knows 
and  tells  us  every  transaction  that  passes  in  secret.  N»y 
more,  he  divines  what  would  have  happened  if  Philip  h«d 
lived,  why  Perseus  became  heir  of  the  kingdom :  in  such  a 
manner,  what  are  the  intentions  of  the  Macedonians,  and  what 
the  thoughts  of  the  Romans.  But  we,  who  neither  know  for 
what  cause,  nor  in  what  manner,  Demetrius  perished,  nor 
what  Philip  would  have  done,  if  he  had  lived,  ought  to  ac- 
commodate our  resolutions  to  the  transactions  that  have  passed 
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in  open  view.     We  know  that  Perseus,  on  his  coming  to  the 
throne,  sent  amhassadors  to  Rome,  and  received  the  title  of 
king  from  the  Roman  people,  and  we  hear  that  amhassadors 
fame  from  Rome  to  the  king,  and  were  graciously  received 
by  him.    I  consider  that  all  these  circumstances  are  signs  of 
peace,  not  of  war ;  and  that  the  Romans  cannot  he  offended, 
if,  as  we  imitated  their  conduct  in  war,  so  we  follow  now  their 
example  in  peace.     For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  why  we  alone, 
of  all  mankind,  wage  implacahle  war  against  the  kingdom  of 
the  Macedonians.     Are  we  exposed  to  insult  hy  a  close  neigh- 
bourhood to  Macedon  ?  or  are  we  like  the  Dolopians,  whom 
Perseus  subdued  lately,  the  weakest  of  all  states  ?    No ;  on 
the  contrary,  by  the  bounty  of  the  gods,  we  are  suflficiently 
secured,  as  well  by  our  own  strength,  as  by  the  remoteness  of 
oar  situation.     But  we  have  as  much  reason  to  apprehend  ill 
treatment,  as  the  Thessalians  and  j^tolians ;  have  we  no  more 
credit  or  influence  with  the  Romans,  though  we  were  always 
their  friends  and  allies,  than  the  .^tolians,  who  but  lately 
were  their  enemies  ?  Whatever  reciprocal  rights  the  ^tolians, 
the  Thessalians,  the  Epirots,  in  short,  every  state  in  Greece, 
allow  to  subsist  between  them  and  the  Macedonians,  let  us 
allow  the  same.     Why  have  we  alone  what  may  be  termed  a 
cursed  neglect  of  the  ties  of  humanity  ?    Philip  may  have 
done  some  act  on  account  of  which  we  should  pass  this  decree 
against  him  when  in  arms  and  waging  war  against  us :  What 
has  Perseus  deserved,  a  king  just  seated  on  the  throne,  guiltless 
of  all  injury  against  us,  and  effacing  by  his  own  kindness  his 
ikther^s  feuds  ?    Why  should  we  be  his  only  enemies  ?    Al- 
though I  might  make  this  assertion,  that  so  great  have  been 
our  obligations  to  the  former  kings  of  Macedon,  that  the  ill 
osage,  suffered  from  a  single  prince  of  their  line,  if  any  has 
leaUy  been  suffered  from  Philip,  ♦  ♦  ♦  especially  after  his 
death.     When  a  Roman  fleet  was  lying  at  Cenchrese,  and  the 
consul,  with  his  army,  was  at  Elatia,  we  were  three  days  in 
council,  deliberating  whether  we  should  follow  the  Romans 
or  FhiUp.     Now,  granting  that  the  fear  of  immediate  danger 
from  the  Romans  had  no  influence  on  our  judgments,  yet  there 
was^  certainly,  something  that  made  our  deliberation  last  so 
long  ;  and  that  was,  the  connexion  which  had  long  subsisted 
between  us  and  the  Macedonians ;  the  distinguished  favours 
In  ancient  times  received  from  their  kings.    Let  the  same 
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considerations  prevail  at  present, — ^not  to  make  db  his  sin* 
gular  friends,  but  to  hinder  us  from  becoming  his  singulftr 
enemies.  Let  us  not,  Callicrates,  pretend  what  is  not  even 
thought  of.  No  one  advises  us  to  form  a  new  alliance,  or  sign 
a  new  treaty,  by  which  we  might  inconsiderately  compromiM 
ourselves,  but  merely  that  we  may  have  the  intercourse  of  af- 
fording and  demanding  justice,  and  that  we  may  not  by  ex-- 
eluding  his  subjects  from  our  territories,  exclude  ourselveB 
from  his  dominions,  and  that  our  slaves  may  not  have  any 
refuge  to  fly  to.  How  does  this  operate  against  the  Boman 
treaty  ?  Why  do  we  give  an  air  of  importance  and  suspicion 
to  a  matter  which  is  trifling  and  open  to  the  world  ?  Why 
do  we  raise  groundless  alarms  ?  Why,  for  the  sake  of  in- 
gratiating ourselves  still  more  particularly  with  the  Bomanv 
render  others  odious  and  suspected  ?  J£  war  shall  take  places 
even  Perseus  himself  does  not  doubt  our  taking  part  wiUi  the 
Romans.  While  peace  continues,  let  animosities  if  they  are 
not  terminated,  be  at  least  suspended."  When  those  who 
approved  of  the  king's  letter  expressed  their  approbation  of 
this  speech,  the  decree  was  postponed,  owing  to  the  indignatioa 
of  the  chief  men  that  Perseus  should  obtain  by  a  letter  m^ism 
lines  a  matter  which  he  did  not  even  deign  worthy  of  an  em* 
bassy.  Ambassadors  were  afterwards  sent  by  the  king^  when 
a  council  was  held  at  Megalopolis ;  but  exertions  were  made 
by  those,  who  dreaded  a  rupture  with  Borne,  that  they  shovild 
not  be  admitted  to  an  audience. 

25.  During  this  period  the  fury  of  the  ^tolians,  being 
turned  against  themselves,  seemed  likely  to  cause  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  that  nation  by  the  massacres  of  the  contending 
parties.  Then  both  parties,  being  wearied,  sent  ambassadors 
to  Rome,  and  also  opened  a  negotiation  between  themselves 
for  the  restoration  of  concord :  but  this  was  broken  off  by  an 
act  of  barbarity,  which  revived  their  old  quarrels.  When  a 
return  to  their  country  had  been  promised  to  the  exiles  from 
Hypata,  who  were  of  the  faction  of  Proxenus,  and  the  public 
faith  had  been  pledged  to  them  by  Eupolemus,  the  chief  man 
of  the  state ;  eighty  persons  of  distinction,  whom  even  En- 
polemus,  among  the  rest  of  the  multitude,  had  gone  forth  to 
meet  on  their  return,  though  they  were  received  with  kind  sain- 
tation,  and  right  hands  were  pledged  to  them,  were  butchered  on 
entering  the  gate,  though  they  implored  in  vain  the  honour  that 
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had  been  pledged,  and  the  gods  the  witnesses  of  the  transac- 
tion. On  this  the  war  blazed  out  anew,  with  greater  fury 
tlian  ever.  Cains  Valerius  Lsevinus,  Appius  Claudius  Pul- 
cher,  Caius  Memmius,  Marcus  Popilius,  and  Lucius  Canulcius, 
being  sent  as  ambassadors  by  the  senate,  arrived  in  that  coun- 
try. When  the  deputies  from  both  parties  pleaded  their  re- 
spective causes  with  great  energy,  Proxenus  appeared  to  have 
greatly  the  advantage  as  well  in  the  justice  of  his  cause  as  in 
eloquence;  a  few  days  after,  he  was  poisoned  by  his  wife 
OrUiobiila,  who  being  convicted  of  the  crime,  went  into  banish- 
ment. The  same  madness  was  wasting  the  Cretans  also; 
but»  on  the  arrival  of  Quintus  Minucius,  lieutenant-general, 
who  was  sent  with  ten  ships  to  quiet  their  contentions,  the  in- 
habitants had  some  prospect  of  peace ;  however,  they  only 
concluded  a  suspension  of  arms  for  six  months,  after  which 
the  war  was  again  renewed  with  much  greater  violence. 
About  this  time,  the  Lycians,  too,  were  harassed  in  war  by  the 
Bhodians.  But  the  wars  of  foreign  nations  among  them- 
8elvefl»  or  the  several  methods  in  which  they  were  conducted, 
it  is  not  my  business  to  detail ;  since  I  have  a  task  of  more 
than  sufficient  weight  in  writing  the  deeds  performed  by  the 
Boman  people. 

26.  In  Spain,  the  Celtiberians,  (who,  since  their  reduction 
by  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  their  consequent  surrender  to  him, 
had  remained  quiet ;  when  Marcus  Titinius,  the  praetor,  held 
the  government  of  that  province,)  on  the  arrival  of  Appius 
Claudias,  resumed  their  arms,  and  commenced  hostilities  by 
a  sadden  attack  on  the  Boman  camp.  It  was  nearly  the  first 
dawn  when  the  sentinels  on  the  rampart,  and  the  men  on 
guard  before  the  gates,  descrying  the  enemy  approaching  at 
a  distance,  shouted  "to  arms."  Appius  Claudius  instantly  dis- 
played the  signal  of  battle ;  and,  after  exhorting  the  troops,  in 
few  words,  ordered  them  to  rush  out  by  three  gates  at  once. 
But  they  were  opposed  by  the  Celtiberians  in  the  very 
passage ;  and  in  consequence,  the  fight  was  for  some  time 
equal  on  both  sides,  as,  on  account  of  the  narrowness,  the 
Bomans  could  not  all  come  into  action  in  the  entrance ;  then 
pressing  forward  on  one  another,  whenever  it  was  possible, 
they  made  their  way  beyond  the  trenches,  so  that  they  were 
able  to  extend  their  line,  and  form  a  front  equal  to  the  wings 
of  the  enemy,  by  which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  now  they 
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made  their  onset  with  such  sadden  impetuosity^  that  the  Cel* 
tibenAns  could  not  support  the  assault.  Before  the  second 
hour,  they  were  driven  from  the  field ;  about  fifteen  thoosuMl 
were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  thirty-two  standardi 
were  taken.  Their  camp,  also,  was  stormed  the  same  d8/» 
and  a  conclusion  put  to  the  war ;  for  those  who  survived  tbe 
battle  fled  by  different  ways,  to  their  several  town&  and 
thenceforth  submitted  quietly  to  the  Roman  government 

27.  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Aulns  Postumina^  being 
created  censors,  reviewed  the  senate  this  year.  MazeoB 
^milius  Lepidus,  chief  pontiff,  was  chosen  chief  of  the  senatei 
Nine  senators  were  expelled.  The  remarkable  censures  pro- 
nounced were  on  Marcus  Cornelius  Malnginensis,  who  had 
been  praetor  in  Spain  two  years  before ;  on  Lucius  CJomefiBS 
Scipio,  who  was  then  praetor  and  exercised  the  jurisdicdctf 
between  natives  and  foreigners ;  and  on  Cneius  FulviaS) 
brother  to  the  censor,  and,  as  Valerius  Antias  says,  partner  in 
property.  The  consuls,  after  offering  vows  in  the  Capitol,  set 
out  for  their  provinces.  Marcus  ..^^ilius  was  commissioiied 
by  the  senate  to  suppress  an  insurrection  of  the  Pataviana  Uk 
Venetia ;  for  their  own  ambassadors  had  given  informatioii 
that  by  the  violent  contests  of  opposing  factions  thej  had 
broken  out  into  civil  war.  The  ambassadors  who  bad  gone 
into  JEtolia,  to  suppress  commotions  of  a  similar  kind,  re- 
ported on  their  return,  that  the  outrageous  temper  of  that 
nation  could  not  be  restrained.  The  consul's  arrival  ammg 
the  Patavians  saved  them  from  ruin ;  and  having  no  other 
business  in  the  province,  he  returned  to  Rome.  The  present 
censors  were  the  first  who  contracted  for  paving  the  streets 
of  Rome  with  flint  stones,  for  laying  with  gravel  the  foundation 
of  roads  outside  the  city,  and  for  forming  raised  foot-waysontbe 
sides ;  for  building  bridges  in  several  places ;  and  affording  seats 
in  the  theatre  to  the  praetors  and  aediles ;  they  flxed  up  goals  in 
the  circus,  with  balls  on  the  goals  for  marking  the  number  of 
courses  of  the  chariots ;  and  erected  iron  grates,  through  which 
wild  beasts  might  be  let  in.  They  caused  the  Capitoline  hill 
to  be  paved  with  flint,  and  erected  a  piazza  from  the  temple  of 
Saturn,  in  the  Capitol,  to  the  council-chamber,  and  over  that 
a  public  hall.  On  the  outside  of  the  gate  Trigemina,  they  alw 
paved  a  market-place  with  stones,  and  enclosed  it  with  a  paling; 
they  repaired  the  ^milian  portico,  and  formed  an  ascent^ 
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by  BtairSy  from  the  Tiber  to  the  market-place.     They  paved, 

with  flinty  the  portico,  &om  the  same  gate  to  the  Aventine,  and 

boilt  a  court-house :  contracted  for  walls  to  be  built  at  Gala- 

tia  and  Oximnm,  and,  after  selling  lots  of  ground  there,  which 

belonged  to  the  public,  employed  the  money  arising  from  the 

nle  in  building  shops  round  the  forums  of  both  places.     Ful- 

▼iua  Flaccus  (for  Postumius  declared,  that,  without  a  decree 

of  the  senate,  or  order  of  the  people,  he  would  not  expend  any 

money  belonging  to  them)  agreed  for  building  a  temple  of 

Jupiter  at  Hsaurum ;    and  another  at  Fundi ;   for  bringing 

water  to  Pollentia ;  for  paving  the  street  of  Pisaurum,  and  for 

many  various  works  at  Sinuessa;    among  which  were,  the 

Btmctore  of  a  sewer  to  fall  into  the  river,  the  enclosure  of  the 

Ibmm  with  porticoes  and  shops,  and  erection  of  three  statues 

of  Janus.     These  works  were  all  contracted  for  by  one  of  the 

censors,  and  gained  him  a  high  degree  of  favour  with  those 

colonists.     Their  censorship  was  also  very  active  and  strict 

in  the  superintendence  of  the  morals  of  the  people.     Many 

kinghtm  were  deprived  of  their  horses. 

28.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  there  was  a  thanksgiving,  for 
one  day,  on  account  of  the  advantages  obtained  in  Spain  under 
the  conduct  and  auspices  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  proconsul ; 
and  they  sacrificed  twenty  victims,  of  the  larger  kinds.  There 
was  also  a  supplication,  for  another  day,  at  the  temples  of 
Ceres,  liber,  and  Liberia,  because  a  violent  earthquake  with 
the  destruction  of  many  houses  was  announced  from  the  Sa- 
faines.  When  Appius  Claudius  came  home  from  Spain,  the 
senate  voted  that  he  should  enter  the  city  in  ovation.  The 
election  of  consuls  now  came  on :  when  they  were  held,  after 
a  violent  struggle  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  can- 
didates, Lucius  Postumius  Albinus  and  Marcus  Popilius 
Leanas  were  elected  consuls.  Then  Numerius  Fabius  Bu- 
teo^  Marcus  Matienus,  Caius  Cicereius,  Marcus  Furius  Cras- 
npes^  a  second  time,  Marcus  Atilius  Serranus,  a  second  time, 
and  Caius  Cluvius  Saxula,  a  second  time,  were  chosen 
pnetors.  After  the  elections  were  finished,  Appius  Claudius 
Centho,  entering  the  city  in  ovation  over  the  Celtiberians, 
conveyed  to  the  treasury  ten  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  silver, 
and  five  thousand  of  gold.  Cneius  Cornelius  was  inaugurated 
flamen  of  Jupiter.  In  the  same  year  a  tablet  was  hung  up  in 
the  temple  of  mother  Matuta,  with  this  inscription : — ^undeb 
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THE  COMMAND  AND  AUSPICES  OF  TIBERIUS  SEKFBONIUS  QJUlO 
CHUS,  CONSUL,  A  LEGION  AND  ARSIY  OF  THE  BOMAN  FEOFLE 
SUBDUED  SARDINIA;  IN  WHICH  PBOYINCB  ABOYS  EIGRTT 
THOUSAND  OF  THE  ENEMY  WERE  KILLED  OR  TAKSN.  HAYINO 
EXECUTED  THE  BUSINESS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WITH  THE  HAPFEBST 
SUCCESS  ;   HAVING  RECOVERED^THE  REYENUES,  ANI>  BBSTOBED 

THEM  to  the  commonwealth, — ^he  brought  homb  the  ABinr 

SAFE,  uninjured,  AND  ENRICHED  WITH  SPOIL,  ANI>,  A  SECORD 
TIME,  ENTERED  THE  CITY  OF  ROME  IN  TRIUMPH.  IN  COMME- 
MORATION OF  WHICH  EVENT  HE  PRESENTED  THIS  TABLET  ABAS 

OFFERING  TO  JUPITER.  A  map  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  wai 
engraved  on  the  tablet,  and  pictures  of  the  battles  fought  then 
were  delineated  on  it.  Several  small  exhibitions  df  gladiaton 
were  given  to  the  public  this  year ;  the  only  one  particoLulj 
remarkable,  was  that  of  Titus  Flamininus,  which  he  gave  on 
occasion  of  his  father's  death,  and  it  was  accompanied  with  t 
donation  of  meat,  a  feast,  and  stage-plays,  and  lasted  fonr 
days.  Tet,  in  the  whole  of  this  great  exhibition,  oidf 
seventy- four  men  fought  in  three  days.  The  close  ofihu  ytat 
was  rendered  memorable  by  the  proposal  of  a  new  and  im^or^ 
ant  rule,  which  occupied  the  state,  since  it  was  debated  wA 
great  emotion.  Hitherto,  as  the  law  stood,  women  were  as  e^uai' 
ly  capable  of  receiving  inheritances  as  men.  From  which  itka^ 
pened  that  the  wealth  of  the  most  illustrums  houses  wcufrequmh 
ly  transferred  into  other  families,  to  the  great  detriment,  as  U 
was  generally  supposed,  of  the  state;  to  which  it  was  no  mmB 
advantage  that  there  should  be  a  sufficiency  of  wealth  to  Ai 
descendants  of  distinguished  ancestors,  by  which  they  mi^ 
support  and  do  honour  to  their  nobility  of  birth,  which  otherwim 
would  form  a  burden  rather  than  honour  to  them,  Besiia, 
since  with  the  now  growing  power  of  the  empire,  the  riches  ^ 
private  persons  also  were  increasing,  fear  was  felt,  lest  the  mindk 
of  women,  being  rather  inclined  by  nature  to  luxury,  and  (he 
pursuit  of  a  more  elegant  routine  of  life,  and  deriving  from  wi- 
bounded  wealth  incentives  to  desire,  should  faU  into  immoderate 
expenses  and  luxury,  and  should  subsequently  chance  to  de- 
part from  the  ancient  sanctity  of  manners,  so  that  there  wouU 
be  a  change  of  morals  no  less  than  of  the  manner  of  living* 
To  obviate  these  evils,  Quintus  Voconius  Saxa,  plebeian  tri- 
bune,  proposed  to  the  people,  that  ''  no  person  who  should  be 
rated  after  the  censorship  of  Aulus  Postumius  and 
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JFulvius  should  make  any  woman,  whether  married  or  unmar^ 
ried,  his  heir ;  alsOy  that  no  woman,  whether  married  or  un^ 
tnarriedy  should  be  capable  of  receiving,  by  inheritance,  goods 
exceeding  the  value  of  one  hundred  thousand  sesterces^^ 
Vbcanius,  also,  thought  it  proper  to  provide  that  estates 
should  not  be  exhausted  by  the  number  of  legacies,  which  some" 
times  happened.  Accordingly  he  added  a  clause  to  his  law, 
that  no  person  should  bequeath  to  any  person  or  persons  prO' 
perty  exceeding  in  value  what  was  to  go  to  the  immediate  heirs^^ 
Hiis  latter  clause  readily  met  the  general  approbation;  it 
appeared  reasonable,  and  calculated  to  press  severely  on  no^ 
body.  Concerning  the  former  clause,  by  which  women  were 
utterly  disqualifiedfrom  receiving  inheritances,  there  were  many 
doubts,  Marcus  Catoput  an  end  to  all  hesitation,  having  been 
already,  on  a  former  occasion,  a  most  determined  adversary 
and  reprover  of  women,  in  the  defence  of  the  Oppian  law,  who, 
although  sixty-^five  years  of  age,  vnth  hud  voice  and  good 
kmgs  advocated  this  law  of  still  greater  importance,  against 
dkem,  inveighing,  with  his  usuxd  asperity,  against  the  tyranny 
f^ women,  and  their  unsufferable  insolence  when  opulent:  on 
the  present  occasion,  too,  he  declaimed  against  the  pride  and 
arrogance  of  the  rich  matrons,  "  because  they  oftentimes,  after 
bringing  a  great  dowry  to  their  husband,  kept  back  and  re- 
ttdnedfor  themselves  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  lent  that  money 
on  such  terms  afterwards  to  their  husbands,  on  their  asking  it, 
that  as  often  as  they  were  angry  they  immediately  pressed  im- 
portunately on  their  husbands,  as  if  they  were  strange  debtors, 
hy  a  reserved  slave  who  followed  them  and  daily  importuned 
payment,^  Moved  by  indignation  at  this,  they  voted  for  pass- 
ing  the  law  as  Voconius  proposed  it, 
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Quiniui  Fulviu$  Flacau,  the  eeruor,  tpoiled  ths  tempie  of  Jmo  ai  Xff- 
cinium  of  tke  marble  tileM,  to  roof  a  tenytl$  which  he  wat  dedkefiiHt 
The  tiles  were  returned  by  a  decree  of  the  tenate.  Ewnenee,  the  hmgf 
AeiOf  complained  before  the  senate  of  Perseus,  the  king  ofMaeed/m;  w 
outrages  of  the  latter  are  laid  before  the  Bxman  people.  And  «^/ 
UHir  was  proclaimed  against  him  on  account  of  these,  PtMius  Uaeim 
Crassus,  the  consul  to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  passed  over  inio  Jfr- 
cedon,  and  in  trifling  expeditions  and  cavalry  actions,  fought  uiA 
Perseus  m  Thessaly,  by  no  means  successfully.  •  An  ariUer  wn 
appointed  by  the  senate  to  decide  concerning  land  disputed  MvMS 
ilasinissa  and  the  Carthaginians.  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  ftp^ 
of  the  allied  states  tmd  kings,  that  they  would  abide  by  their  agreement, 
as  the  Rhodians  wavered.  The  lustrum  was  closed  by  the  eensen. 
Two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-em 
cititens  were  rated.  It  includes  besides,  the  successes  gained  over  (ft* 
Corsicans  and  Ligurians. 


1.  When  Lucius  Postumius  Albinus  and  Marcos  Fopflioi 
Lsnas  brought  before  the  senate  first  of  all  the  distribnticmof 
the  provinces,  Liguria  was  assigned  the  joint  province  of  botln 
with  directions  that  they  should  enlist  new  legions,  by  which 
they  would  hold  that  province  (two  were  decreed  to  each); 
and  also  ten  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse  of  the  Latin 
confederates;  and  as  a  supplement  to  the  army  in  Spain* 
three  thousand  Roman  foot  and  two  hundred  horse.  One 
thousand  five  hundred  Roman  foot  and  one  hundred  horse 
were  ordered  to  be  raised ;  with  which  the  praetor,  to  whose 
lot  Sardinia  might  fall,  should  cross  over  to  Corsica,  and 
carry  on  the  war  there ;  and  it  was  further  ordered,  that  in 
the  mean  time  the  former  praetor,  Marcus  Atilius^  should 
obtain  the  province  of  Sardinia.  The  praetors  then  cast  lota 
for  their  provinces.  Aulus  Atilius  Serranus  obtained  the 
city  jurisdiction;  Caius  Cluvius  Saxula,  that  between  natives 
and  foreigners ;  Numerius  Fabius  Buteo,  Hither  Spain;  Mar* 
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CU8  Matienus;  Farther  Spain ;  Marcus  Furius  Crassipes, 
Sicily ;  and  Caius  Cicereius,  Sardinia.  The  senate  resolved 
that,  before  the  magistrates  went  abroad,  Lucius  Postumius 
should  go  into  Campania,  to  fix  the  bounds  between  the  lands 
which  were  private  property  and  those  which  belonged  to  the 
public ;  for  it  was  understood  that  individuals,  by  gradually 
extending  their  bounds,  had  taken  possession  of  a  very  con- 
siderable share  of  the  common  lands.  He,  being  enraged  with 
the  people  of  Preeneste  because,  when  he  had  gone  thither  as 
a  private  individual  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Fortune, 
no  honour  had  been  paid  him,  either  in  public  or  private,  by 
the  people  of  Praeneste,  before  he  set  out  from  Rome,  sent  a 
letter  to  Praeneste,  ordering  the  chief  magistrate  to  meet  him, 
and  to  provide  him  lodging  at  the  public  expense ;  and  that, 
at  his  departure,  cattle  should  be  ready  to  carry  his  baggage. 
No  consul  before  him  ever  put  the  allies  to  any  trouble  or 
expense  whatever.  Magistrates  were  furnished  with  mules, 
tents,  and  every  other  requisite  for  a  campaign,  in  order  that 
they  might  not  make  any  such  demands.  They  had  private 
lodgings,  in  which  they  behaved  with  courtesy  and  kindness, 
and  their  houses  at  Rome  were  always  open  to  their  hosts 
with  whom  they  used  to  lodge.  Ambassadors  indeed  sent  to 
any  place,  on  a  sudden  emergency,  demanded  each  a  single 
horse  in  the  several  towns  through  which  their  journey  lay ; 
bat  the  allies  never  contributed  any  other  portion  of  the  expense 
of  the  Roman  magistrates.  The  resentment  of  the  consul, 
which,  even  if  well  founded,  ought  not  to  have  been  exerted 
daring  his  office,  and  the  too  modest  or  too  timid  acqui- 
eflc^ce  of  the  Prsenestines,  gave  to  the  magistrates,  as  if  by 
an  approved  precedent,  the  privilege  of  imposing  orders  of 
this  sort,  which  grew  more  burdensome  daily. 

2.  In  the  beginning  of  this  year  the  ambassadors,  who  had 
been  sent  to  ^tolia  and  Macedon,  returned,  and  reported 
that  "  they  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
Perseus,  as  some  of  his  court  said  that  he  was  abroad,  others 
that  he  was  sick ;  both  of  which  were  false  pretences.  Never- 
theless, that  it  was  quite  evident  that  war  was  in  preparation, 
and  that  he  would  no  longer  put  off  the  appeal  to  arms.  That 
in  ^tolia,  likewise,  the  dissensions  grew  daily  more  violent ; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  contending  parties  were  not  to  be 
restrained  by  their  authoritv."     As  a  war  with  M'tcedon  was 
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daily  expected,  the  senate  resolved,  that  before  it  broke  on^  all 
prodigies  should  be  expiated,  and  the  favour  of  such  goda^  is 
should  be  found  expressed  in  the  books  of  the  Fates^  in?(^ 
by  supplications.  It  was  said  that  at  Lanuviom  the  appev* 
ance  of  large  fleets  was  seen  in  the  air ;  that  at  Priveraimi 
black  wool  grew  out  of  the  gpnound ;  that  in  the  teriitoiy  of 
Voii,  at  Remens,  a  shower  of  stones  fell ;  and  that  the  whole 
Pomptine  district  was  covered  with  clouds  of  locusts;  abo 
that  in  the  Grallic  province,  where  a  plough  was  at  woii) 
fishes  sprung  up  from  under  the  earth  as  it  was  tamed.  Oa 
account  of  these  prodigies  the  books  of  the  Fates  were  accord- 
ingly consulted,  and  the  decemvirs  directed  both  to  whatgodi^ 
and  with  what  victims,  sacrifices  should  be  offered ;  likewise  thit 
a  supplication  should  be  performed,  in  expiation  of  the  prodi- 
gies; and  also  that  another,  which  had  been  vowed  in  the 
preceding  year  for  the  health  of  the  people,  should  be  cde- 
brated,  and  likewise  a  solemn  festivaL  Accordingly,  sacrifieei 
were  offered  in  accordance  with  the  written  directions  of  the 
decemvirs. 

3.  In  the  same  year,  the  temple  of  Juno  Ladnia  was  un- 
covered. Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  censor,  was  erecting  • 
temple  to  Equestrian  Fortune,  which  he  had  vowed  when 
praetor  during  the  Celtiberian  war,  with  anxious  desire  tint 
it  should  not  be  surpassed  by  any  other  at  Bome^  either  in 
size  or  magnificence.  Thinking  that  he  would  add  a  very  greit 
ornament  to  this  temple  if  the  tiles  were  marble,  he  went  to 
Bruttium,  and  stripped  off  about  the  half  of  those  belonging  to 
the  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno ;  for  he  computed  that  so 
many  would  be  sufficient  to  cover  the  one  he  was  building. 
Ships  were  in  readiness  to  take  on  board  the  materials,  while 
the  allies  were  deterred  by  the  authority  of  the  censor  fixwn 
preventing  the  sacrilege.  When  the  censor  returned,  the 
marble  was  landed  and  carried  to  the  temple ;  but  though  he 
made  no  mention  of  the  place  from  which  it  was  brought,  yet 
such  an  affair  could  not  be  concealed.  Accordingly,  con- 
siderable murmuring  arose  in  the  senate ;  from  all  sides  of 
the  house  a  demand  was  made  that  the  consuls  should  \bJ 
that  matter  before  the  senate.  When  the  censor,  on  being 
summoned,  appeared  in  the  senate-house,  they  all,  both  sepsr 
rately  and  in  a  body,  inveighed  against  him  with  gi^ 
asperity.     They  cried  out  thiat  '^he  was  not  content  with 
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violating  the  most  venerable  temple  in  all  that  part  of  the 
worldy  a  temple  which  neither  Pjrrhus  nor  Hannibal  had 
violated;  but  he  had  stripped  it  shamefully,  and  almost 
demolished  it.  Though  created  censor  for  the  purpose  of 
regulating  men's  manners,  and  bound  in  duty,  according  to 
i  long-established  rules,  to  enforce  the  repairing  of  edifices  for 
pablic  worship,  and  the  keeping  them  in  due  order,  he  had 
nevertheless  gone  about  through  the  cities  of  the  allies,  strip- 
ping the  roofs  of  their  sacred  buildings,  and  even  demolish- 
ing them.  In  a  word,  what  might  be  deemed  scandalous  if 
practised  on  private  houses,  he  committed  against  the  temples 
of  the  inmiortal  gods ;  and  that  he  involved  the  Boman  people 
in  the  guilt  of  impiety,  building  temples  with  the  ruins  of 
temples ;  as  if  the  deities  were  not  the  same  in  all  places,  but 
that  some  should  be  decorated  with  the  spoils  of  others." 
When  it  was  evident  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the  senators, 
before  their  opinion  was  asked ;  when  the  question  was  put^ 
they  unanimously  concurred  in  voting,  that  a  contract  should 
be  entered  into  for  carrying  the  tiles  back  to  the  temple,  and 
that  atonements  should  be  offered  to  Juno.  What  regarded 
the  atonements  was  carefully  executed ;  the  contractors  made 
a  report  that  they  were  obliged  to  leave  the  marble  in  the 
court  of  the  temple,  because  no  workman  could  be  found  who 
knew  how  to  replace  the  same. 

4.  Of  the  pnetors  who  set  out  for  the  provinces,  Numerius 
Fabius,  on  his  way  to  Hither  Spain,  died  at  Marseilles. 
Therefore  when  this  was  announced  by  envoys  from  Mar- 
seiUea,  the  senate  resolved  that  Publius  Furius  and  Cneius 
Servilius,  to  whom  successors  had  been  sent,  should  cast  lots 
to  determine  which  of  them  should  hold  the  government  of 
Esther  Spain,  with  a  continuation  of  authority ;  and  the  lot 
determin^  very  fortunately,  that  Publius  Furius,  whose 
province  it  had  formerly  been,  should  continue.  During  the 
flame  year,  on  its  appearing  that  large  tracts  of  land  in  Gaul 
and  Idguria,  which  had  been  taken  in  war,  lay  unoccupied, 
the  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  those  lands  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  single  shares ;  and  Aulus  Titilius,  city  praetor,  in  pur- 
Boance  of  the  said  decree,  appointed  ten  commissioners  for  that 
purpose,  namely,  Marcus  ^milius  Lepidus,  Gains  Gassius,  Titus 
jBibntins  Gams,  Gains  Tremellius,  Publius  Gornelius  Gethe- 

gttB,  Quintos  and  Lucius  Appuleius,  Marcus  Gsecilius,  GaiuT 
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Salonius,  and  Caius  Munatias.  They  apportioned  teai  acrei 
to  each  Roman,  and  three  to  each  Latin  colonist.  During  the 
same  time  in  which  these  transactions  took  place,  ambaflsadon 
came  to  Rome  from  ^tolia  with  representations  of  the  qiuur- 
rels  and  dissensions  subsisting  in  that  country;  likewise 
Thessalian  ambassadors,  announcing  the  transactions  in  Ma- 
cedon. 

6.  Perseus,  revolving  in  his  mind  the  war,  which  had  beer 
resolved  on  during  the  life-time  of  his  father,  endeavoured,  bj 
sending  embassies,  and  by  promising  a  great  deal  more  thin 
he  peribrmed,  to  attach  to  himself  not  only  the  commonweshh 
of  Greece,  but  also  each  particular  state.     However  the  feel- 
ings of  the  majority  were  inclined  in  his  favour,  and  mocfa 
better  disposed  towards  him  than  Eumenes,  although  all  tiie 
states  of  Greece,  and  most  of  the  leading  men,  were  under 
obligations  to  the  latter  for  benefits  and  gifts ;   and  although 
he  so  conducted  himself  in  his  sovereignty,  that  the  cities 
which  were  under  his  dominion  would  not  exchange  their  eon- 
dition  for  that  of  any  free  state.     On  the  contrary,  there  was 
a  general  report  that  Perseus,  after  his  father's  death,  had 
killed  his  wife  with  his  own  hand ;  that  Apelles,  formerly  the 
agent  of  his  treachery  in  the  destruction  of  his  brother,  and 
on  that  account  sought  anxiously  by  Philip,  for  punishment, 
being  in  exile,  was  invited  by  him,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  by  great  promises,  to  receive  a  guerdon  for  rendering 
so  important  services,  and  was  secretly  put  to  death.    Al- 
though he  had  rendered  himself  infamous  by  many  other 
murders,  both  of  his  own  relations  and  of  others,  and  pos- 
sessed not  one   good  quality  to   recommend   him,   yet  the 
Grecian  states  in  general  gave  him  the  preference  to  Eumenes, 
who  was  so  affectionate  towards  his  relations,  so  just  towards 
his  subjects,  and  so  liberal  towards  all  mankind ;  either  becanse 
they  were  so  prej  udiced  by  the  fame  and  dignity  of  the  Mace- 
donian kings,  as  to  despise  a  kingdom  lately  formed,  or  were 
led  by  a  wish  for  a  change  in  affairs,  and  wished  him  to  be 
exposed  to  the  arms  of  the  Romans.     The  ^tolians  were  noi 
the  only  people  in  a  state  of  distraction,  on  account  of  the  in- 
tolerable burden  of  their  debts :    the  Thessalians  were  in  the 
same  situation  ;  and  the  evil,  acting  by  contagion  like  a  pesti- 
lence, had  spread  into  Perrhaebia  also.     As  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  Thessalians  were  in  arms,  the  senate  sent 
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Appius  Claudius,  as  ambassador,  to  examine  and  adjust  their 
af&irs.  He  severely  reprimanded  the  leaders  of  both  parties ; 
and  after  cancelling  so  much  of  the  debts  as  had  been  accu- 
mulated by  iniquitous  usury,  which  he  did  with  the  consent 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  creditors  themselves,  he  ordered  the 
remaining  just  debts  to  be  discharged  by  annual  payments. 
Affairs  in  Perrhsebia  were  arranged  in  the  same  manner  by 
the  same  Appius.  In  the  mean  time,  Marcellus,  at  Delphi, 
g^ve  a  hearing  to  the  disputes  of  the  ^tolians,  which  they 
maintained  with  no  less  hostile  acrimony  than  they  had 
shown  against  each  other  in  the  heat  of  their  civil  war.  Per- 
ceiving that  they  vied  with  each  other  in  inconsiderate 
violence,  he  did  not  choose  to  make  any  determination,  to 
lighten  or  aggravate  the  grievances  of  either  party,  but  re- 
quired of  both  alike  to  cease  from  hostilities,  and,  forgetting 
what  was  past,  to  put  an  end  to  their  quarrels.  The  good 
faith  of  the  mutual  reconciliation  was  confirmed  by  a  re- 
ciprocal exchange  of  hostages. 

6.  Corinth  was  agreed  upon  as  the  place  where  the 
hostages  should  be  lodged.  Marcellus  crossed  over  from 
Delphi,  and  the  ^tolian  council,  into  Peloponnesus,  where 
he  had  summoned  a  diet  of  the  Achseans.  There,  by  the 
praises  which  he  bestowed  on  that  nation,  for  having  reso- 
lutely maintained  their  old  decree,  which  prohibited  the 
admission  of  the  Macedonian  kings  within  the  limits  of  their 
territories,  he  manifested  the  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Romans 
towards  Perseus ;  and  this  hatred  broke  out  into  effect  the 
sooner,  in  consequence  of  king  Eumenes  coming  to  Rome,  and 
bringing  with  him  a  written  statement  of  the  preparations 
made  for  war,  which  he  had  drawn  up,  after  a  fuU  inquiry 
into  every  particular.  Five  ambassadors  were  now  sent  to 
the  king,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  affairs  in  Macedon. 
The  same  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Alexandria  to  Ptolemy, 
to  renew  the  treaty  of  friendship.  These  were  Caius  Vale- 
rius, Cneius  Lutatius  Cerco,  Quintus  BsBbius  Sulca,  Marcus 
Cornelius  Mammula,  and  Marcus  Ceecilius  Denter.  About 
the  same  time,  came  ambassadors  from  king  Antiochus ;  and 
the  principal  of  them,  called  Apollonius,  being  admitted  to  an 
audience  of  the  senate,  presented,  on  behalf  of  his  king,  many 
and  reasonable  apologies  for  paying  the  tribute  later  than  the 
day  appointed.     "  He  now  brought,"  he  said,  <^  the  whole  of 
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it,  that  the  king  might  require  no  favour  except  the  dekj  cf 
time.  He  brought  besides  a  present  of  gold  vaaes,  in  weight 
^ve  hundred  pounds.  A^tiochus  requested,  that  the  treaty  of 
alliance  and  amity,  which  had  been  made  with  his  &ther, 
might  be  renewed  with  him;  and  that  the  Boman  peqile 
might  demand  from  him  every  service  which  might  be  re* 
quired  from  a  king  who  was  a  good  and  faithful  ally :  that  he 
would  never  be  remiss  in  the  performance  of  any  dn^.  Sucb 
had  been  the  kindness  of  the  senate  towards  him  when  he  wis 
at  Rome,  such  the  courtesy  of  the  young  men,  that^  among  lU 
ranks  of  men,  he  was  treated  as  a  sovereign,  not  as  a  hostage." 
A  gracious  answer  was  returned  to  the  ambassadora^  ind 
Aulus  Atilius,  city  pnetor,  was  ordered  to  renew  with  Aoti- 
ochus  the  alliance  formerly  made  with  his  father.  The  dtf 
qusestors  received  the  tribute,  and  the  censors  the  gokbo 
vases ;  and  the  business  of  placing  them  in  whatever  temj^ 
they  should  judge  proper,  was  assigned  to  them.  One  hon- 
dred  thousand  asses  ^  were  presented  to  the  ambassadOT,  and  i 
house  at  the  public  cost  was  given  him  for  his  accommodation, 
and  it  was  ordered  that  his  expenses  should  be  paid  as  long 
as  he  would  remain  in  Italy.  ^  The  ambassadors,  who  bad 
been  in  Syria,  represented  him  as  standing  in  the  highest  de- 
gree of  favour  with  the  king,  and  a  very  warm  friend  to  tbe 
Roman  people. 

7.  The  following  were  the  events  in  the  provinces  during 
this  year.  Caius  Cicereius,  prastor  in  Corsica,  fought  the 
enemy  in  a  pitched  battle,  in  which  seven  thousand  of  the 
Corsicans  were  slain,  and  more  than  one  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred taken.  During  the  engagement  the  praetor  vowed  a 
temple  to  Juno  Moneta.  Peace  was  then  granted  to  the 
Corsicans,  on  their  petitioning  for  it,  and  a  contribution  was 
imposed,  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds'  weight  of  wax. 
Cicereius  crossed  over  from  Corsica,  which  he  had  reduced  to 
subjection,  to  Sardinia.  In  Liguria,  also,  a  battle  was  fooght 
in  the  territory  of  Satiella,  at  the  town  of  Carystas.  A  large 
army  of  Ligurians  had  assembled  there,  who,  for  some  time 
after  Marcus  Popilius'  arrival,  kept  themselves  within  the 
walls ;  but  afterwards,  when  they  perceived  that  the  Roman 
general  would  lay  siege  to  the  town,  they  marched  out  beyond 
tbe  gates,  and  drew  up  in  order  of  battle.    The  consul  did  not 
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decline  an  engagement,  as  that  was  the  object  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  gain  bj  threatening  a  siege.  The  fight  was 
maintained  for  more  than  three  hours,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
the  hope  of  victory  leaned  to  neither  side ;  but  when  the  con- 
sul perceived  that  the  Ligurian  battalions  no  where  gave 
ground,  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  mount  their  horses,  and 
chai^  in  three  places  at  once,  with  all  possible  violence.  A 
great  part  of  the  horse  broke  through  the  middle  of  the 
enemy's  line,  and  made  their  way  to  the  rear  of  the  troops  en- 
gaged, owing  to  which  manoeuvre,  terror  was  struck  into  the 
liigurians.  They  fled  in  different  directions  on  all  sides.  Very 
few  ran  back  into  the  town,  because  in  that  quarter,  chiefly,  the 
cavalry  had  thrown  themselves  in  their  way.  So  obstinate  a 
contest  swept  off  great  numbers  of  the  Ligurians,  and  many 
perished  in  the  flight ;  ten  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have 
been  killed,  and  more  than  seven  hundred  taken,  in  various 
places ;  besides  which,  the  victors  brought  off  eighty-two  of 
their  military  standards.  Nor  was  the  victory  gained  without 
loBS  of  blood ;  above  three  thousand  of  the  conquerors  fell  in 
the  conflict ;  for  as  neither  party  gave  way,  the  foremost  on 
both  sides  were  cut  off. 

8.  When  the  Ligurians  re-assembled  in  one  body,  after 
their  scattered  flight,  they  found  that  a  much  greater  number 
of  their  countrymen  were  lost  than  left  alive  (for  there  were 
not  above  ten  thousand  men  surviving) ;  on  which  they  sur- 
rendered. They  did  not  stipulate  for  any  terms,  yet  enter- 
tained hopes  that  the  consul  would  not  treat  them  with  greater 
severity  than  former  commanders.  But  he  immediately  took 
their  arms  from  them,  razed  their  town,  and  sold  themselves 
and  their  effects ;  and  he  then  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate,  re- 
lating the  aervioes  which  he  had  performed.  When  Aulua 
Jftlffinii  the  prsBtor,  read  this  letter  in  the  council,  (for  the  other 
consnl,  Postumius,  was  absent,  being  employed  in  surveying 
the  lands  in  Campania,)  the  proceeding  appeared  to  the  senate 
in  a  heinous  light ;  '*  that  the  people  of  Satiella,  who  alone, 
of  all  the  Ligurian  nation,  had  not  borne  arms  against  the 
Romans,  should  be  attacked,  when  not  offering  hostilities,  and 
even  after  surrendering  themselves  in  dependence  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Roman  people,  should  be  butchered  and  exterm- 
inatedy  that  so  many  thousands  of  innocent  persons  suffering, 
wlio  had  implored  the  protection  of  the  Roman  people,  estab« 
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li»hed  the  worst  possible  precedent^  calculated  to  deter  anj  one 
from  ever  venturing  to  surrender  to  them ;  dragged  as  thef 
were  away  into  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  made  akveslo 
those  who  were  formerly  the  avowed  enemies  of  Bome^  thoogb 
now  nnluced  to  quiet.  That  for  these  reasons  the  senate  ordered, 
that  the  consul,  Marcus  Popilius,  should  reinstate  the  Idgn- 
rians  in  their  liberty,  repaying  the  purchase-money  to  the 
buyers,  and  should  likewise  use  his  best  endeavoars  to  reoovor 
and  restore  their  effects.  That  arms  should  be  made  for  then^ 
as  soon  as  possible ;  and  that  the  consul  should  not  depart 
from  his  province   before  he  restored  to  their  coontiy  the 
Ligurians  that  had  surrendered.     That  victory  derived  its 
lustre  from  conquering  the  enemy  in  arms,  not  from  cmehj 
to  the  vanquished." 

9.  The  consul  exerted  the  same  ferocious  spirit  in  disobef - 
ing  the  senate,  which  he  displayed  towards  the  LigiiriaiiBi 
He  immediately  sent  the  legions  into  winter  quarters  at  FiaSi 
and,  full  of  resentment  against  the  senators  and  the  prsstor, 
went  home  to  Rome ;  where,  instantly  assembling  the  sentte 
in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  he  used  many  invectives  against 
the  prsetor,  who,  ^'  when  he  ought  to  have  proposed  to  the 
senate  that  thanksgiving  should  be  offered  to  the  immortal 
gods,  on  account  of  the  happy  successes  obtained  by  the  Bo- 
man  arms,  had  procured  a  decree  of  the  senate  against  Im, 
in  favour  of  the  enemy,  by  which  he  might  transfer  his  vic- 
tory to  the  Ligurians;  and,  though  only  a  praetor,  he  had 
ordered  the  consul,  in  a  manner,  to  be  surrendered  to  them: 
he  therefore  gave  notice,  that  he  would  sue  to  have  him  fined. 
From  the  senate  he  demanded,  that  they  should  order  the 
decree  of  the  senate  passed  against  him  to  be  cancelled ;  and 
that  the  thanksgiving,  which  they,  though  they  were  far  from 
him,  ought  to  have  voted  on  the  authority  of  his  letter,  sent 
from  abroad,  with  an  account  of  the  success  of  the  arms  of 
the  commonwealth,  should,  now  when  he  was  present,  be 
voted ;  first,  in  consideration  of  the  honour  due  to  the  im- 
mortal gods,  and  next,  out  of  some  kind  of  regard  to  himsd^" 
Being  censured  to  his  face  no  less  severely  than  in  his  ab- 
sence, in  the  speeches  of  several  of  the  senators,  and  having 
obtained  neither  request,  he  returned  to  his  province.  The 
other  consul,  Postumius,  after  spending  the  whole  summer  in 
surveying  the  lands,  witaout  even  seeing  his  province.. cams 
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home  to  Rome  to  hold  the  elections.  He  appointed  Caius 
Popillias  Lflsnas  and  Publius  ^lins  Ligus,  consuls.  Then 
Caius  Licinius  Crassus,  Marcus  Junius  Pennus,  Spurius  Lu- 
cretius, Spurius  Gluvius,  Cneius  Sicinius,  and  Caius  Memmius, 
a  second  time,  were  elected  praetors. 

10.  The  lustrum  was  closed  this  year.     The  censors  were 
Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Postumius  Albinus,  the 
I  latter  of  whom  performed  the  ceremony.    In  this  survey  were 
rated  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  and  fifteen  Boman 
citizens.    The  number  was  considerably  less,  because  the  con- 
sul, Lucius  Postumius,  gave  public  orders,  in  assembly,  that 
none  of  the  Latin  allies  (who,  according  to  the  edict  of  the 
consul,  Caius  Claudius,  ought  to  have  gone  home)  should  be 
surveyed  at  Rome,  but  all  of  them  in  their  respective  coun- 
tries.   Their  censorship  was  conducted  with  perfect  harmony 
and  zeal  for  the  public  good.  They  disfranchised  and  degraded 
from  their  tribes  every  one  whom  they  expelled  the  senate, 
or  from  whom  they  took  away  his  horse ;  nor  did  either  ap- 
prove a  person  censured  by  the  other.     Fulvius,  at  this  time, 
dedicated  the  temple  of  Equestrian  Fortune,  which  he  had 
vowed  six  years  before,  and  when  proconsul  in  Spain,  during 
the  battle  with  the  Celtiberians ;  he  also  exhibited  stage-plays, 
which  lasted  four  days,  in  one  of  which  the  performance  was 
in  the  circus.     Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  decemvir  in  re- 
ligious matters,  died  this  year,  and  Aulus  Postumius  Albinus 
was  substituted  in  his  room.     Such  great  crowds  of  locusts 
were  suddenly  brought  by  the  wind  over  the  sea  into  Apulia, 
that  they  covered  the  country  far  and  wide  with  their  swarms. 
In  order  to  remove  this  pest,  so  destructive  to  the  fruits  of 
the  earth,  Caius  Sicinius,  pnetor  elect,  was  sent  in  command, 
with  a  vast  multitude  of  people  assembled,  to  gather  them 
up,  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  that  business.     The  be- 
ginning of  the  year  in  which  Caius  Popilius  and  Publius 
^lins  were  consuls,  was  employed  in  the  disputes  which  had 
arisen  in  the  last.     The  senators  were  desirous  that   the 
business  respecting  the  Ligurians  should  be  re-considered, 
and  the  decree  renewed.      ^Elius,  the  consul,  was  willing 
to  propose   it,    but    Popillius  warmly   interceded   for   his 
brother,  both  with  his  colleague  and  the  senate ;  and  by  giv- 
ing notice,  that  if  they  would  pass  any  vote  on  the  subject 
lie  would  enter  his  protest,  he  deterred  him  from  proceeding 
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in  the  matter.     The  senate  being  hereby  eqnallj  incensed 
against  them,  persisted  the  more  obstinatelj  in  their  intoH 
tion ;  and  when  they  took  into  consideration  the  distribation 
of  the  provinces,  although  Macedon  was  earnestly  sought  by 
the  consuls,  because  a  war  with  Perseos  was  daily  expected,  jk 
the  Ligurians  were  assigned  as  the  province  of  both.    Tbej 
declare  that  they  would  not  vote  Macedonia  to  them,  imlai 
the  question  were  put  on  the  affair  of  Marcns  Popilios.   Hw 
consuls  afterwards  demanded  that  they  might  be  anthorind 
to  raise  either  new  armies,  or  recruits  to  fill  up  the  old;  botk 
demands  were  refused.     To  the  pnetors  also^  when  seeking  i 
reinforcement  for  Spain,  a  refusal  is  given :  to  Marcns  Jnnini 
for  Hither  Spain,  and  to  Spurius  Lucretius  for  the  IVurtber. 
Caius  Licinius  Crassus  obtained  by  lot  the  ci^  jnrisdictkii; 
Cneius  Sicinius,  the  foreign;  Caius  Memmins,  Sicily;  sod 
Spurius  Cluvius,  Sardinia.    The  consuls,  enraged  against  the 
senate  on  account  of  this  conduct,  having  proclaimed  an  eirij 
day  for  the  Latin  festival,  declared  openly  that  they  would 
go  away  to  their  province,  and  would  not  transact  any  kind 
of  business,  except  what  belonged  to  their  own  government 
11.  Valerius  Antias  writes,  that,  in  this  consulate^  Attsloi^ 
brother  to  king  Eumenes,  came  to  Rome  as  ambassador,  to  bj 
heavy  charges  against  Perseus,  and  give  an  account  of  his 
preparations  for  war.     But  the  greater  number  of  historiani^ 
and  those  deemed  most  worthy  of  credit,  assert,  that  Eomeaes 
came  in  person.   Eumenes  then,  on  his  arrival,  being  reoeifed 
with  every  degree  of  respect  which  the  Roman  people  judged 
suitable,  not  merely  to  his  deserts,  but  also  to  their  own  former 
favours,  bestowed  on  him  in  great  abundance,  was  introdaoed 
to  the  senate.     He  said,  that  "  The  cause  of  his  coming  to 
Rome,  besides  his  wish  to  visit  those  gods  and  men  who  hsd 
placed  him  in  a  situation  beyond  which  he  could  not  presume 
to  form  a  wish,  was,  that  he  might  in  person  forewia  Ihe 
senate  to  counteract  the  designs  of  TNiiiaiiii  *     Tben,  begin- 
ning with  the  projects  of  Philip,  he  mentioned  his  murder  of 
Demetrius,  because  that  prince  was  averse  to  a  war  with 
Rome ;  that  the  Bastarnian  nation  was  summoned  from  their 
homes,  that,  relying  on  their  aid,  he  might  pass  over  into 
Italy.     '^  While  his  thoughts  were  busied  in  plana  of  this 
sort,  he  was  surprised  by  the  approach  of  death,  and  left 
his  kingdom  to  the  person  whom  he  knew  to  be^  of  all  men. 
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the  bitterest  foe  to  the  Romans.  Perseus  therefore,"  said  he, 
**  having  received  this  scheme  of  a  war,  as  a  legacy  bequeathed 
by  his  father,  and  descending  to  him  along  with  the  crown, 
advances  and  improves  it,  as  his  primary  object,  by  every 
means  that  he  can  devise.  He  is  powerful,  in  respect  of  the 
number  of  his  young  men,  since  a  long  peace  has  produced  a 
plentiful  progeny ;  he  is  powerful  in  respect  to  the  resources 
of  his  kingdom,  and  powerful,  likewise,  in  respect  to  his  age. 
And  as,  at  his  time  of  life,  he  possesses  vigour  of  body,  so 
his  mind  has  been  thoroughly  trained,  both  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  war ;  for  even  from  his  childhood  he  became  in- 
ured to  it,  in  his  father's  tent,  not  only  in  the  wars  against 
the  neighbouring  states,  but  also  against  the  Romans,  being 
employed  by  him  in  many  and  various  expeditions.  Already, 
since  he  has  received  the  government,  he  has,  by  a  wonderful 
train  of  prosperous  events,  accomplished  many  things  which 
Philip,  after  using  his  best  efforts,  could  never  effect,  either 
.bj  force  or  artifice. 

12.  *'  There  is  added  to  his  strength  such  a  degree  of  in- 
fluence as  is  usually  acquired,  in  a  great  length  of  time,  by 
many  and  important  kindnesses.  For,  in  the  several  states 
throughout  Greece  and  Asia,  all  men  revere  the  dignity  of 
his  character;  nor  do  I  perceive  for  what  deserts,  for  what 
generosity,  such  uncommon  respect  is  paid  him ;  neither  can 
I  with  certainty  say  whether  it  occurs  through  some  good  for- 
tune attending  him,  or  whether,  what  I  mention  with  reluct- 
ance a  general  dislike  to  the  Romans  attaches  men  to  his 
interest.  Even  among  sovereign  princes  he  is  great  by  his 
influence.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Seleucus,  a  match 
which  he  did  not  solicit,  but  to  which  he  was  solicited  by  her 
friends;  and  he  gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Prusias,  in 
oompliance  with  his  earnest  prayers  and  entreaties.  Both 
these  marriages  were  solemnized  amidst  congratulations  and 
presents  from  innumerable  embassies,  and  were  escorted  faj 
ihe  most  renowned  nations,  acting  as  bridal  attendants.  The 
Boeotians  could  never  be  brought,  by  all  the  intrigues  of  Philip, 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  him ;  but  now,  a  treaty 
with  Perseus  is  engraved  at  three  different  places,  at  Thebes, 
in  Delos,  in  the  most  venerable  and  celebrated  temple,  and  at 
DelphL  Then,  in  the  diet  of  Achaia,  (only  that  the  proceed- 
ing was  quashed  by  a  few  persons,  threatening  them  with  the 
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displeasure  of  the  Roman  goY^mment^)  the  husineas  wu 
nearly  cticctod  of  allowing  him  admission  into  Achaia.  Bui, 
ns  to  the  honours  formerly  paid  t4  mjseli;  (whose  kindneai 
to  that  nation  have  heen  such,  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
my  public  or  private  benefactions  were  the  greater^)  they  have 
l)oen  lost,  partly  through  neglect,  and  partlj  bj  hostile  meuHi 
Who  does  not  know  that  the  ^tolians,  lately,  on  occasioD  of 
their  intestine  broils,  sought  protection,  not  from  the  B<hiuui^ 
but  from  Perseus  ?  For,  while  he  is  upheld  by  these  aUianeei 
and  friendships,  he  has  at  home  such  preparations  of  evezj 
requisite  for  war,  that  he  wants  nothing  from  abroad.  Eb 
lias  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse,  and  is  hy- 
ing up  a  store  of  com  for  ten  years,  so  that  he  can  be  inde* 
pendent  of  his  own  territory  or  that  of  his  enemies  with 
respect  to  provisions.  He  has  amassed  monej  to  sach  in 
amount,  as  to  have  in  readiness  the  pay  of  ten  thoosand  mo*- 
cenary  Isoldiers,  besides  the  Macedonian  troops^  for  the  sune 
number  of  years,  as  well  as  the  annual  revenue  accruing  fion 
the  royal  mines.  He  has  stored  up  arms  for  three  times  that 
number  of  men ;  and  has  Thrace  under  subjection,  from  whidii 
as  a  never-failing  spring,  he  can  draw  supplies  of  young  men 
if  ever  Macedon  should  become  exhausted." 

13.  The  rest  of  his  discourse  contained  ezhortatioDS  to 
timely  exertions :  ''Conscript  fathers,"  said  he,  ^*I  make  these 
representations  to  you,  and  they  are  not  founded  on  onoertain 
rumours,  and  too  readily  believ^  by  me,  because  I  wished  sudi 
charges  against  my  enemy  to  be  true ;  but  on  a  dear  dis- 
covery of  the  facts,  as  if  I  had  been  sent  by  you  to  reconnoitre^ 
and  I  were  now  relating  what  took  place  before  my  eyes.  Nor 
would  I  have  left  my  kingdom,  which  you  have  rendered  am- 
ple and  highly  respectable,  and  crossed  such  a  tract  of  sea,  to 
injure  my  own  credit  by  offering  you  unauthenticated  re- 
ports. I  saw  the  most  remarkable  states  of  Asia  and  Gieece^ 
every  day,  gradually  unfolding  their  sentiments,  and  ready 
to  proceed,  shortly,  to  such  lengths  as  would  not  leave  them 
room  for  repentance.  I  saw  Perseus,  not  confining  himself 
within  the  limits  of  Macedonia,  but  seizing  some  places  by 
force  of  arms,  and  seducing,  by  favour  and  kindness,  those 
which  could  not  be  subdued  by  force.  I  perceived  the  unfeir 
footing  on  which  matters  stood,  while  he  was  preparing  war 
against  you,  and  you  bestowing  on  him  the  security- of  peace; 
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-although,  to  mj  judgment,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  preparing, 
but  rather  waging  war.  He  dethroned  Abrupolis,  your  ally 
mad  friend.  He  put  to  death  Artetarus,  the  IllTrian,  another 
aUj  and  friend  of  yours,  because  he  heard  that  some  informa- 
tion had  been  written  to  you  by  him.  He  managed  that  E  versa 
•nd  Callicrates,  the  Thebans,  who  were  leading  men  in  their  state, 
riiould  be  taken  off,  because,  in  the  council  of  the  Boeotians, 
they  had  spoken  with  more  than  ordinary  freedom  against 
him,  and  declared  that  they  would  inform  you  of  what  was 
going  on.  He  carried  succour  to  the  Byzautians,  contrary  to 
the  treiaty.  He  made  war  on  Dolopia.  He  overran  Thessaly 
and  Doris  with  an  army,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
civil  war  then  raging,  and  by  the  help  of  the  party  which  had 
the  worst  cause  to  crush  the  other  which  had  more  justice  on 
its  side.  He  raised  universal  confusion  and  disorder  in  Thes- 
«aly  and  PerrhaBbia,  by  holding  out  a  prospect  of  an  abolition 
of  debts,  that,  by  the  means  of  the  multitude  of  debtors  there- 
by attached  to  his  interest,  he  might  overpower  the  nobles. 
Since  he  has  performed  all  th^se  acts  with  your  acquiescence 
and  silent  endurance,  and  has  seen  Greece  yielded  up  to  him 
'by  you,  he  firmly  believes  that  he  will  not  meet  with  one  op- 
ponent in  arms,  until  he  arrives  in  Italy.  How  safe  or  how 
honourable  this  might  be  for  you,  you  yourselves  may  consider ; 
for  my  part,  I  thought  it  would  certainly  reflect  dishonour  on 
me,  if  Perseus  should  come  into  Italy  to  make  war,  before  I, 
your  ally,  came  to  warn  you  to  be  on  your  guard.  Having  dis- 
charged this  duty,  necessarily  incumbent  on  me,  and,  in  some 
measure,  freed  and  exonerated  my  faith ;  what  can  I  do  further, 
but  beseech  the  gods  and  goddesses  that  you  may  adopt  such 
measures  as  will  prove  salutary  to  yourselves,  to  your  common- 
wealth, and  to  us  your  allies  and  friends  wh'o  depend  upon  you  ?  " 
14.  His  discourse  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  senate. 
However,  for  the  present,  no  one,  without  doors,  could  know 
any  thing  more  than  that  the  king  had  been  in  the  senate- 
house,  in  such  secrecy  were  the  deliberations  of  the  senate 
involved ;  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war, 
that  the  purport  of  king  Eumeues'  speech,  and  the  answer  to 
ity  transpired.  In  a  few  days  after,  the  senate  gave  audience 
to  the  ambassadors  of  Perseus.  But  their  feelings  as  well  as 
their  ears  were  so  prepossessed  by  king  Eumenes,  that  every 
^plea  offiaered  in  his  justification  by  the  ambassadors,  and  every 
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argument  to  alleviate  the  charges  against  him,  were  disre- 
garded. They  were  still  further  exasperated  hy  the  im- 
moderate presumption  of  Harpalus,  chief  of  the  embassy;  who 
said,  that  **  the  king  was  indeed  desirous  and  even  anziooi^ 
that  credit  should  be  given  to  him  when  pleading  in  his  ezcme 
that  he  had  neither  said  nor  done  any  tUng  hostile ;  but  thit; 
if  he  saw  them  obstinately  bent  on  finding  out  a  pretenoe  flor 
war,  he  would  defend  himself  with  determined  courage.  The 
fortune  of  war  was  open  to  all  and  the  issue  uncertain.*  M 
the  states  of  Greece  and  Asia  were  full  of  curiosity  to  leiiii 
what  the  ambassadors  of  Perseus,  and  what  Cumenes,  hid 
effected  with  the  senate ;  and  most  of  them,  on  hearing  of  the 
latter's  journey  to  Rome,  which  they  supposed  might  prodoee 
material  consequences,  had  sent  ambassadors  thither  who  pie* 
tended  other  business.  Among  the  rest  came  an  embtMf 
from  Rhodes,  at  the  head  of  which  was  a  person  named  Sft* 
tyrus,  who  had  no  kind  of  doubt  but  that  Eumenes  had  in- 
cluded his  state  in  the  accusations  brought  against  F^neUi 
He  therefore  endeavoured,  by  every  means,  through  bis  patrooi 
and  friends,  to  get  an  opportunity  of  debating  the  matter  wiA 
Eumenes  in  presence  of  the  senate.  When  he  obtained  thk^ 
he  inveighed  against  that  king  with  intemperate  vehemenee^ 
as  having  instigated  the  people  of  Lycia  to  an  attack  on  the 
Rhodians,  and  as  being  more  oppressive  to  Asia  than  Axiti* 
ochus  had  been.  He  delivered  a  discourse  fiattering  indeed 
and  acceptable  to  the  states  of  Asia,  (for  the  popularitj  rf 
Perseus  had  spread  even  to  them,)  but  very  displeasing  to  the 
senate,  and  disadvantageous  to  himself  and  his  nation.  This 
apparent  conspiracy  against  Eumenes,  increased,  indeed,  the 
favour  of  the  Romans  towards  him ;  so  that  every  kind  of 
honour  was  paid,  and  the  most  magnificent  presents  were  mide 
him ;  among  which  were  a  curule  chair  and  an  ivory  Bceptit* 
15.  After  the  embassies  were  dismissed,  when  Harpilin 
went  back  into  Macedon  with  all  the  haste  he  could,  and  toU 
the  king  that  he  had  left  the  Romans,  not  indeed  making  in* 
mediate  preparations  for  war,  but  in  such  an  angry  temperi 
that  it  was  very  evident  they  would  not  defer  it  long ;  EB^ 
sens  himself,  who  all  along  believed  that  this  would  be  tiie 
case,  now  even  wished  for  it,  as  he  thought  himself  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  power  that  he  could  ever  expect  to  attain. 
He  was  more  violently  incensed  against  Eumenes  than  againit 
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any  other ;  and  being  desirous  of  commencing  the  war  with  his 
bloodshed,  he  suborned  Evander,  a  Cretan,  commander  of  the 
auxiliaries,  and  three  Macedonians,  who  were  accustomed  to  the 
perpetration  of  such  deeds,  to  murder  that  king ;  and  gives  them 
aietter  to  a  woman  called  Praxo,  an  acquaintance  of  his,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  powerful  person  at  Delphi.  It  was 
-  generallj  known  that  Eumenes  intended  going  up  to  Delphi 
f  to  sacrifice  to  Apollo.  The  assassins  having  reconnoitred  the 
.ground  with  Evander,  sought  for  nothing  else  than  a  fit 
place  to  execute  their  design.  On  the  road  from  Cirrha  to 
the  temple,  before  you  come  to  the  places  thickly  inhabited, 
there  was  a  wall  on  the  left  side  of  a  narrow  path  projecting 
a  little  from  the  foundation,  by  which  single  persons  could  pass  4 
the  part  on  the  right  formed  a  precipice  of  considerable  depth 
by  tiie  sinking  of  the  ground.  Behind  this  wall  they  con- 
cealed themselves,  and  raised  up  steps  to  it,  that  from  thence, 
as  from  a*  fortress,  they  might  discharge  their  weapons  on 
the  king,  as  he  passed  by.  At  first,  as  he  came  up  from 
the  sea,  he  was  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of  his  friends  and 
attendants ;  afterwards  the  increasing  narrowness  of  the  road 
made  the  train  thinner  about  him.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
spot  where  each  was  to  pass  singly,  the  first  who  advanced  on 
the  path  was  Pantaleon,  an  JBtolian  of  distinction,  who  was  at 
the  time  in  conversation  with  the  king.  The  assassins  now, 
starting  up,  rolled  down  two  huge  stones,  by  one  of  which  the 
head  of  the  king  was  struck,  and  by  the  other  the  shoulder ; 
and  being  stunned  by  the  blow,  many  stones  having  been  cast 
on  him  after  falling,  he  tumbled  from  the  sloping  path  down  the 
precipice.  The  rest  of  his  friends  and  attendants,  on  seeing 
him  fidl,  fled  different  ways ;  but  Pantaleon,  with  great  in- 
tr^idity  and  resolution,  kept  his  ground,  in  order  to  protect 
the  king. 

16*  The  assassins  might,  by  making  a  short  circuit  of 
the  wall,  have  run  down  and  completed  their  business ;  yet 
they  fled  off  towards  the  top  of  Parnassus  with  such  precipita- 
tion, that  as  one  of  them,  by  being  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  rest  through  the  pathless  and  steep  grounds,  retarded 
tiieir  flight,  they  killed  him  lest  he  should  be  taken,  and  a 
discovery  ensue.  The  friends,  and  then  the  guards  and 
servants  of  the  king,  ran  together  and  raised  him  up,  while 
sfeanned  by  the  wound,  and  quite  insensible.    However,  they 
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perceived,  from  the  warmth  of  his  body,  and  the  breath  lemaiii- 
ing  in  his  lungs,  that  he  was  still  alive,  but  had  little  or  no 
hopes  that  he  would  ever  recover.  Some  of  his  guards  having 
pursued  the  tracks  of  the  assassins,  when  they  had  reached 
even  as  far  as  the  summit  of  Parnassus,  and  had  fatigued 
themselves  in  vain,  returned  without  being  able  to  over* 
take  them.  As  the  Macedonians  set  about  the  deed  injn- 
diciously ;  so,  after  making  the  attempt  with  boldness,  thej 
abandoned  it  in  a  manner  both  foolish  and  cowardly.  Hb 
friends  on  the  next  day  bore  to  his  ship  the  king,  now  in  pos- 
session of  his  faculties,  and  then,  having  drawn  their  vesseb 
across  the  neck  of  the  isthmus,  they  cross  over  to  ^ZE^ini. 
Here  his  cure  was  conducted  with  such  secrecy,  his  attendants 
admitting  no  one,  that  a  report  of  his  death  was  carried  into 
Asia.  Attains  also  gave  more  ready  credence  to  it  than  vh 
worthy  the  harmony  of  brothers;  for  he  talked,  both  to 
Eumenes'  consort,  and  to  the  governor  of  the  citadel,  as  if  be 
had  actually  succeeded  to  the  crown.  This,  afterwards,  came 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  king ;  who,  though  he  had  determined 
to  dissemble,  and  to  pass  it  over  in  silence,  yet  could  not  le- 
frain,  at  their  first  meeting,  from  rallying  Attains,  on  his  pre- 
mature haste  to  get  his  wife.  The  report  of  Eiimenea'  death 
spread  even  to  Rome. 

17.  About  the  same  time.  Gains  Valerius,  who  had  been 
sent  ambassador  to  examine  the  state  of  Greece,  and  to  ob- 
serve the  movements  of  king  Perseus,  returned  from  that 
country,  and  made  a  report  of  all  things,  which  agreed  with 
the  accusations  urged  by  Eumenes.  He  brought  with  himfirom 
Delphi,  Praxo,  the  woman  whose  house  had  served  as  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  assassins ;  and  Lucius  Rammius,  a  Brundusiaiv 
who  was  the  bearer  of  the  following  information.  Rammioi 
was  a  person  of  the  first  distinction  at  Brundusium,  accus- 
tomed to  entertain  in  his  house  the  Roman  commanders,  and 
such  ambassadors  as  came  that  way  from  foreign  powers^ 
especially  those  of  the  kings.  By  these  means  he  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  Perseus,  although  he  was  distant  from 
him ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  letter  from  him,  which  gave 
hopes  of  a  more  intimate  friendship,  and  of  great  advantages 
to  accrue  to  him,  he  went  on  a  visit  to  the  iing,  and,  in  a 
short  time,  found  himself  treated  with  particular  familiaritf, 
and  drawn,  oftener  than  he  wished,  into  private  conversatiQiM. 
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Peraens,  after  promises  of  the  highest  rewards,  pressed  him^ 
with  the  most  earnest  solicitations,  *'as  all  the  commanders 
and  ambassadors  of  the  Romans  used  to  lodge  at  his  house,  to 
procure  poison  to  be  given  to  such  of  them  as  he  should  point 
oat  by  letter ;"  and  told  him,  that,  "  as  he  knew  the  prepara- 
tion of  poison  to  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and 
danger,  and  that  ordinarily  it  could  not  be  administered  with- 
out the  privity  of  several ;  besides,  the  issue  was  uncertain, 
whether  doses  sufficiently  powerful  to  produce  the  desired 
effect,  or  calculated  to  escape  detection,  might  be  given ; — he 
would,  therefore,  give  him  some  which  neither  in  administer- 
ing nor  when  administered  could  be  discovered  by  any  means." 
Rammius  dreading,  lest,  in  case  of  refusal,  he  should  himself 
be  the  first  on  whom  the  poison  would  be  tried,  promised  com- 
pliance, and  departed ;  but  did  not  wish  to  return  to  Brun- 
dusium,  without  first  holding  a  conference  with  Caius  Vale- 
rius, the  ambassador,  who  was  said  to  be  at  that  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chalcis.  Having  first  laid  his  information 
before  him,  by  his  order  he  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where, 
being  brought  before  the  senate,  he  gave  them  an  account  of 
what  had  passed. 

18.  These  discoveries  were  added  to  the  information  which 
had  been  given  by  Eumenes,  and  effected,  that  Perseus  should 
the  sooner  be  judged  an  enemy ;  as  the  senate  perceived  that 
he  did  not  content  himself  with  preparing,  with  the  spirit  of  a 
king,  for  a  fair  and  open  war,  but  pushed  his  designs  by  all 
the  base  clandestine  means  of  assassination  and  poison.  The 
conduct  of  the  war  is  conferred  on  the  new  consuls ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  an  order  was  given,  that  Cneius  Sicinius,  the 
pnetori  whose  province  was  the  jurisdiction  between  natives 
and  foreigners,  should  raise  soldiers  who  should  be  led  with 
all  expedition  to  Brundusium,  and  thence  carried  over  into 
Apollonia  in  Epirus,  in  order  to  secure  the  cities  on  the  sea- 
coasts;  in  order  that  the  consul,  who  should  have  Macedon  as 
his  province,  might  put  in  his  fleet  with  safety,  and  land  his 
troops  with  convenience.  Eumenes  was  detained  a  long  time 
at  jSBgina,  by  a  dangerous  and  difficult  cure ;  but,  as  soon  as 
he  could  remove  with  safety,  he  went  home  to  Pergamus,  and 
set  on  foot  the  most  vigorous  preparations  for  war,  since  the  late 
atrocious  viUany  of  Perseus  now  stimulated  him,  in  addition 
to  the  ancient  enmity  which  subsisted  between  them.     Am 
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bassadors  soon  came  from  Rome^  with  congratulatioiis  on  ha 
05U'a|)c  from  so  great  a  danger.     When  the  war  with  Mace- 
dun  was  deferred  to  the  next  year,  (the  other  praetors  having 
^one  awaj  to  their  provinces,)  Marcus  Junius  and  Sporiiu 
Luorctius,  to  whom  the  Spanish  afiaira  had  fallen,  bj  impor- 
tiiniii<^  the  si^nate  with  frequent  repetitions  of  the: same  request, 
obtained  at  last  that  a  reinforcement  for  t heir. arihj  should  be 
given  them,  viz.  three  thousand  foot  and  one  hundred  and  fiAj 
horse,  for  the  Roman  legions;  they  are  ordered' to  levy,  from 
the  allies,  for  the  confederate  troops,  five  thousand  'foot  and 
three  hundred  horse :   these  forces  were  carried  bj  the  new 
prsctors  into  Spain. 

19.  In  the  same  year,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
({uiries  made  by  the  consul  Postumius,  a  large  portion  of  the 
lands  of  Campania,  which  had  been  usurped  by  private  pe^ 
sons  indiscriminately,  in  various  parts,  had  been  recovered  to 
the  public,  Marcus  Lucretius,  plebeian  tribune,  published  a 
proposal  for  an  order  of  the  people,  that  the  censors  should 
let  the  Campanian  land  to  farm ;  a  measure  which  had  been 
omitted  during  so  many  years,  since  the  taking  of  Capua,  that 
the  greediness  of  individuals  might  have  clear  room  to  wori^ 
in.  After  war,  though  not  yet  proclaimed,  had  been  reaolred 
on,  while  the  senate  was  anxious  to  know  which  of  the  several 
kings  would  espouse  their  cause,  and  which. that  of -Feneos^ 
ambassadors  came  to  Rome  from  Ariarathes;  bringii^  with 
them  his  younger  son.  The  purpgrt  of  their  messaige  wa^ 
that  ^*  the  king  had  sent  his  son  to  be  educated  at  Rome,  in 
order  that  he  might  even  from  childhood  be  acquainted  iftith 
the  manners  and  the  persons  of  the  Romans ;  and  he  request- 
ed, that  they  would  allow  him  to  be  not  only  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  particular  friends,  but  likewise  the  care,  and  in 
some  measure  the  guardianship,  of  the  public.**  This  embassy 
was  highly  pleasing  to  the  senate;  and  they  ordered,  that 
Cneius  Sicinius,  the  praetor,  should  hire  a  furnished  house  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  young  prince  and  his  attendants. 
Tlien  that  which  they  sought  was  given  to  ambassadors  of  the 
Thracians,  who  were  disputing  among  themselves,  and  reque8^ 
ing  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Roman  people,  and  pre- 
sents of  the  amount  of  two  thousand  asses^  were  sent  to  each; 
for  the  Romans  were  rejoiced  that  these  states  were  gained  aa 
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allies,  the  more  so,  as  they  laj  at  the  hack  of  Macedon.  But, 
in  order  to  acquire  a  clear  knowledge  of  every  thing  in  Asia  and 
in  the  islands,  thej  sent  ambassadors,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero 
and  Marcus  Decimus,  with  orders  to  go  to  Crete  and  Rhodes, 
to  renew  the  treaties  of  friendship,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
observe  whether  the  affections  of  the  allies  had  been  tampered 
with  by  Perseus. 

20.  While  the  minds  of  the  public  were  in  a  state  of  extreme 
anxiety  and  suspense  with  respect  to  the  impending  war,  in 
consequence  of  a  storm  happening  in  the  night  the  pillar  in 
the  Capitol,  ornamented  with  beaks  of  ships,  which  had  been 
erected  in  the  first  Punic  war  by  the  consul  Marcus  jEmilius, 
whose  colleague  was  Servius  Fulvius,  was  shattered  to  pieces, 
even  to  the  very  foundation,  by  lightning.  This  event,  being 
deemed  a  prodigy,  was  reported  to  the  senate,  who  ordered,  that 
it  should  be  laid  before  the  aruspices,  and  that  the  decemvirs 
should  consult  the  books.  The  decemvirs,  in  answer,  directed 
that  the  city  should  be  purified ;  that  a  supplication,  and 
prayers,  for  the  averting  of  misfortunes  should  be  offered,  and 
victims  of  the  larger  kinds  sacrificed  both  in  the  Capitol  at 
Rome,  and  at  the  promontory  of  Minerva  in  Campania ;  and 
that  games  should  be  celebrated  as  soon  as  possible  in  honour 
of  Jupiter  supremely  good  and  great,  during  ten  days.  All 
these  directions  were  carefully  executed.  The  aruspices  an- 
swered, that  the  prodigy  would  prove  happy  in  the  issue; 
that  it  portended  extension  of  territory  and  destruction  of 
enemies ;  for  those  beaks  of  ships  which  the  storm  had  scat- 
tered were  spoils.  There  were  other  occurrences  which  oc- 
casioned religious  apprehensions :  it  was  said,  that  at  the  town 
of  Satumia  showers  of  blood  fell  during  three  successive  days  ; 
that  an  ass  with  three  feet  was  foaled  at  Calatia ;  that  a  bull, 
with  five  cows,  were  killed  by  one  stroke  of  lightning ;  and 
that  a  shower  of  earth  had  fallen  at  Auximum.     On  account 

.  of  these  prodigies,  also,  public  worship  was  performed,  and  a 
supplication  and  festival  observed  for  one  day. 

21.  The  consuls  had  not  yet  gone  to  their  provinces ;  for 
they  would  not  comply  with  the  senate,  in  proposing  the  busi- 
ness respecting  Marcus  Popilius ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
senate  was  determined  to  proceed  on  no  other  until  that  was 
done.  The  general  resentment  against  Popilius  was  aggra- 
vated by  a  letter  received  from  him,  in  which  he  mentioned 
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that  he  had,  as  proconsul,  fought  a  second  battle  with  tlie 
Ligurians  of  Statiella,  six  thousand  of  whom  he  had  kiDed. 
On  account  of  the  injustice  of  this  attack,  the  rest  of  the 
states  of  the  Lifrurians  took  up  arms.  Then  not  onljwis 
Popilius,  in  his  absence,  severelj  censured  in  the  senate,  for 
liaving,  contrary  to  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  made  war  on 
a  })eople  who  had  submitted  to  terms,  and  stirred  up  to  rebd- 
liun  states  that  were  disposed  to  live  in  peace,  but  also  the 
I'onsuls  for  not  having  proceeded  to  that  province.  En- 
couraged by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  senators,  two  ple- 
beian tribunes,  Marcus  Marcius  Sermo  and  Quintus  Marans 
Sy lla,  declared  publicly  that  they  would  institute  a  suit  for  t 
fine  to  be  laid  on  the  consuls,  if  they  did  not  repair  to  their 
destination.  They  likewise  read  before  the  senate  a  proposil 
for  an  order  of  the  people  respecting  the  Ligurians,  which  th^ 
intended  to  publish.  By  it  a  regulation  was  made^  "that  in 
(;nsc  any  of  the  surrendered  Statiellans  should  not  be  restored 
to  liberty  before  the  calends  of  August,  then  next  ensuing 
the  senate,  on  oath,  should  appoint  a  magistrate  to  inquire 
into  the  business,  and  to  punish  the  person  through  whose 
wicked  practices  he  had  been  brought  into  slavery;"  and 
accordingly,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  they  proclaimed  tiie 
same  in  public.  Before  the  departure  of  the  consuls,  the  ee* 
nate  gave  audience,  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  to  Gaios  Ciee- 
reius,  praetor  of  the  former  year.  After  recounting  what  he 
had  performed  in  Corsica,  he  demanded  a  triumph ;  but  this 
being  refused,  he  rode  in  state  on  the  Alban  mount ;  a  mode 
of  celebration  for  victory  without  public  authority,  which  had 
now  become  usual.  The  people,  with  universal  approbation, 
passed  and  ratified  the  order  proposed  by  Marcius,  respectuig 
the  Ligurians ;  and  in  pursuance  of  this  resolution  of  the 
people,  Caius  Licinius,  praetor,  desired  the  senate  to  appoint 
a  person  to  conduct  the  inquiry,  according  to  the  order4 
whereupon  the  senate  directed  that  he  himself  should  con- 
duct it. 

22,  The  consuls  repaired,  at  last,  to  their  province,  and 
received  the  command  of  the  army  from  Marcus  Popilios- 
But  the  latter  did  not  dare  to  go  home  to  Rome,  lest  he  might 
plead  his  cause  while  the  senate  were  so  highly  displeased 
with  him,  the  people  still  more  exasperated,  and  before  i 
praetor  likewise  who  had  taken  the  opinion  of  the  senate  oo 
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inquiry  pointed  against  him.  The  tribunes  of  the  people 
met  his  evasion  by  the  menace  of  another  order, — that  if  he  did 
not  come  into  the  city  of  Rome  before  the  ides  of  November, 
Caius  Licinius  should  judge  and  determine  respecting  him, 
though  absent.  When  he,  dragged  by  this  fetter,  had  re- 
turned, his  presence  in  the  senate  called  forth  general  hatred. 
There,  when  he  was  censured  by  the  severe  reproaches  of 
many,  a  decree  was  passed,  that  the  praetors,  Caius  Licinius 
and  Cneius  Sicinius,  should  take  care  that  such  of  tbs  LI 
^urians  as  had  not  been  in  open  arms  sincd  itu  consulate  of 
Quintus  Fulvius  and  Lucius  Manlins,  should  all  be  restored 
to  liberty ;  trnd  that  the  consul,  Caius  Popilius,  should  assign 
theca  lands  on  the  farther  side  of  the  Po.  By  this  decree 
many  thousands  were  restored  in  this  manner,  led  beyond  the 
Po,  and  received  portions  of  land  accordingly.  Marcus  Popi- 
lius, being  tried  by  the  Marcian  law,  twice  pleaded  his  cause 
before  Caius  Licinius;  but  at  a  third  hearing,  the  praetor, 
overcome  by  his  regard  for  the  absent  consul,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  Popilian  family,  ordered  the  defendant  to  appear  on  the 
ides  of  March,  on  which  day  the  new  magistrates  were  to  enter 
into  office ;  so  that  he,  being  then  in  a  private  capacity,  could 
not  preside  at  the  trial.  Thus  was  the  order  of  the  people, 
respecting  the  Ligurians,  eluded  by  artifice. 

23.  There  were  at  this  time  in  Rome  ambassadors  from 
Carthage,  and  also  Gulussa,  son  of  Masinissa,  between  whom 
very  warm  words  passed,  in  presence  of  the  senate.  The 
Carthaginians  complained  that,  *'  besides  the  district,  about 
which  ambassadors  were  formerly  sent  from  Rome,  to  deter- 
mine the  matter  on  the  spot,  Masinissa  had,  within  the  last 
two  years,  by  force  of  arms,  possessed  himself  of  more  than 
seventy  towns  and  forts  in  the  Carthaginian  territories.  This 
was  easy  for  him,  who  cared  for  nothing.  But  the  Cartha- 
ginians, being  tied  down  by  treaty,  were  silent ;  for  they  wer*! 
prohibited  from  carrying  arms  beyond  their  own  frontiers ; 
and  although  they  knew  that  if  they  forced  the  Nuraidiana 
thence,  they  would  wage  the  war  within  their  own  territory, 
yet  they  were  deterred  by  another  clause  in  the  treaty,  too 
dear  to  be  mistaken,  in  which  they  were  expressly  forbidden 
to  wage  war  against  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people.  But  the 
Carthaginians  could  not  longer  endure  his  pride,  his  cruelty, 
tad  his  avarice.    They  were  sent,**  they  said,  "  to  beseech  the 
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Honate  to  ^rant  them  one  of  these  three  things :  either  tluit 
tliey  should  fairlj  decide  what  belonged  to  each,  as  became 
un  ally  of  both ;  or  give  permission  to  the  Carthaginians  to 
defend  themselves  in  a  just  war  against  unjust  attacks;  ol 
finally,  if  favour  swayed  more  with  them  than  the  troth,  ti 
fix  at  once  how  much  of  the  property  of  others  they  wished 
should  be  bestowed  on  Masinissa.     That  the  senate  would 
certainly  be  more  moderate  in  their  grants,  and  they  them- 
selves would  know  the  extent  of  them ;  whereas,  he  wonld 
set  no  limits  but  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  his  own  ambition. 
If  they  could  obtain  none  of  these,  and  if  they  had,  since  the 
peace  granted  by  Publius  Scipio,  been  guilty  of  any  trus- 
grcssion,  they  begged  that  the  Romans  themselves  would  n^ 
ther  inflict  the  punishment  They  preferred  a  secure  bondago 
under  Roman  masters,  to  a  state  of  freedom  exposed  to  the 
injustice  of  Masinissa.     It  was  better  for  them  to  perish  at 
once,  than  to  continue  to  breathe  under  the  will  of  an  execa- 
tioner."     Afler  these  words,  they  burst  into  tears,  prostrated 
themselves  on  the  ground,  and,  in  this  posture,  excitBd  both 
compassion  for  themselves,  and  no  less  displeasure  against 
the  king. 

24.  It  was  then  voted,  that  Gulussa  should  be  asked  what 
answer  he  had  to  make  to  these  charges ;  or  that,  if  it  were' 
more  agreeable  to  him,  he  should  first  ttU.  on  what  basinesa 
he  had  come  to  Rome.  Gulussa  said,  that  '*it  was  not  easy 
for  him  to  speak  on  subjects  concerning  which  he  had  no  in- 
structions from  his  father ;  and  that  it  would  have  been  hard 
for  his  father  to  have  given  him  instructions,  when  the  Car- 
thaginians neither  disclosed  the  business  which  they  intended 
to  bring  forward,  nor  even  their  design  of  going  to  Borne. 
That  they  had,  for  several  nights,  held  private  consultations^ 
composed  of  nobles,  in  the  temple  of  JEsculapius,  from  whence 
ambassadors  were  despatched  with  secret  information  to  Rome. 
This  was  his  father's  reason  for  sending  him  into  Italy,  thai 
he  might  entreat  the  senate  not  to  give  credit  to  the  common 
enemy  accusing  him,  whom  they  hated  for  no  other  cause  than 
his  inviolable  fidelity  to  the  Roman  people.**  After  bearing 
both  parties,  the  senate,  on  the  question  being  put  respecting 
the  demands  of  the  Carthaginians,  ordered  this  answer  to  be 
given,  that  "  it  was  their  will  that  Gulussa  should,  without 
delay,  return  to  Numidia,  and  desire  his  father  to  send  ambai- 
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eadors  immediatelj  to  the  senate,  to  answer  the  complaints  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  to  give  notice  to  that  people  to  come 
and  support  their  allegation.  They  had  hitherto  paid  to 
Masinissa,  and  would  continue  to  pay  him,  all  the  honour  in 
their  power ;  that  they  could  not  sacrifice  justice  to  favour. 
Their  wish  was,  that  the  lands  should  every  where  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  real  owners ;  nor  did  they  intend  to  establish 
new  boundaries,  but  that  the  old  ones  should  be  observed. 
When  they  vanquished  the  Carthaginians,  they  left  them  in 
possession  of  cities  and  lands,  not  with  the  purpose  of  strip- 
ping them  by  acts  of  injustice  in  time  of  peace  of  what  they 
had  not  taken  from  them  by  the  right  of  war."  With  this 
answer  the  Carthaginians,  and  the  prince,  were  dismissed. 
The  customary  presents  were  sent  to  both  parties,  and  the 
other  attentions  which  hospitality  required  were  performed 
with  all  courtesy. 

25.  About  this  time  Cneius  Servilius  Caepio,  Appius 
Claudius  Centho,  and  Titus  Annius  Luscus,  who  had  been 
sent  ambassadors  to  Macedonia,  to  demand  restitution  and  re- 
nounce the  king's  friendship,  returned,  and  inflamed  to  a  still 
greater  degree  the  senate,  alreiady  predisposed  to  hostilities 
against  Perseus,  by  relating,  in  order,  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard.  They  said,  that ''  through  all  the  cities  of  Macedonia 
they  saw  preparations  for  war,  carried  on  with  the  utmost 
diligence.  When  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  king, 
they  were  refused  admission  to  him  for  many  days ;  at  last, 
'vtrhen,  despairing  of  a  conference,  they  were  just  setting  out, 
then  at  length  they  were  called'  back  from  their  journey  and 
brought  befbre  him.  That  the  leading  subjects  in  their  dis- 
course were,  the  treaty  concluded  with  Philip,  and,  after  his 
father's  death,  renewed  with  himself;  in  which  he  was  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  carrying  his  arms  beyond  his  own  do- 
minions, and,  likewise,  from  making  war' on  the  allies  of  the 
Roman  people.  They  then  laid  before  him,  in  order,  the  true 
and  weU-authenticated  accounts  which  they  themselves  had 
lately  heard  from  Eumenes,  in  the  senate.  They  took  notice, 
besides,  of  his  having  held  a  secret  consultation,  in  Samo- 
thracia,  with  ambassadors  from  the  states  of  Asia ;  and  told 
him,  that  the  senate  thought  proper  that  satisfaction  should 
be  given  for  these  injuries,  as  well  as  restitution,  to  them  and 
their  allies,  of  their  property,  which  he  held  contrary  to  the 
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tenor  of  the  treaty.  On  this  the  king,  being  inflamed,  spoke 
at  first  harshly,  frequently  upbraiding  the  Romans  with  pride 
and  avarice,  and  with  ambassadors  coming  one  after  another 
to  pry  into  his  words  and  actions ;  and  with  thinking  proper 
that  he  should  speak  and  do  all  things  in  compliance  with 
their  nod  and  order.  After  speaking  a  long  time  with  greet 
loudness  and  violence,  he  ordered  them  to  return  the  nextdij, 
for  he  intended  to  give  his  answer  in  writing.  Then  the 
written  answer  was  given  to  them;  of  which  the  poiport 
was,  that  the  treaty  concluded  with  his  father  in  no  respect 
concerned  him ;  that  he  had  suffered  it  to  be  renewed, 
not  because  he  approved  of  it,  but  because,  being  so  latdj 
come  to  the  throne,  he  had  to  endure  every  thing.  If  tb^ 
chose  to  form  a  new  engagement  with  him,  they  ought  first  to 
a^D^rec  on  the  terms ;  if  they  could  bring  themselves  to  make  t 
treaty  on  an  ec^ual  footing,  he  would  consider  what  wts  to  be 
done  on  his  part,  and  he  was  convinced  that  they  would  pro- 
vide for  the  interests  of  their  own  state.  After  this,  he 
hastily  turned  away,  and  they  were  desired  to  quit  the  palace. 
They  then  declared,  that  they  renounced  his  friendship  and 
alliance ;  at  winch  he  was  highly  exasperated,  stopped,  and 
with  a  loud  voice  charged  them  to  quit  his  dominions  within 
three  days.  They  departed  accordingly ;  and  neither  on  their 
coming,  nor  while  they  staid,  was  any  kind  of  attention  or 
hospitality  shown  them."  The  Thessalian  and  ^tolian  am* 
bassadors  were  then  admitted  to  audience.  It  pleased  the 
senate,  tliat  a  letter  should  be  sent  to  the  consuls,  directing, 
tliat  whichever  of  tliem  was  most  able  should  come  to  Rome 
to  elect  magistrates,  in  order  that  they  might  know  what  com- 
manders tlie  state  was  about  to  employ. 

26.  The  consuls,  during  that  year,  performed  no  business 

of  the  republic  that  deserved  much  notice.    It  appeared  more 

idvantageous  to  the  republic,  that  the  Ligurians,  who  had 

)een  highly  exasperated,  should  be  pacified   and  appeased. 

vVhile  a  Macedonian  war  was  expected,  ambassadors  from 

issa  gave  them  reason  to  suspect  the  inclinations  of  Grentius, 

ving  of  lUyria ;    for  they  complained  that  "  he  had,  a  second 

ime,  ravaged  their  country;"    affirming  likewise,  that  *' the 

dnjrs  of  Macedon  and  lUyria  lived  on  terms  of  the  closest 

itimacy ;   that   botli  were   preparing,  in   concert,  for  war 

>  gainst   the  Romans,  and  that  there  were  then  in  Rome 
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HI  jrian  spies,  under  the  appearance  of  ambassadors,  and  who 
were  sent  thither  by  the  advice  of  Perseus,  to  ascertain  what 
was  going  on."  The  Hljrians,  being  called  before  the  senate, 
«aid,  that  they  were  sent  by  their  king,  to  justify  his  conduct, 
if  the  Issans  should  make  any  complaint  against  him.  They 
■vere  then  asked  why  they  had  not  applied  to  some  magistrate, 
liat  they  might,  according  to  the  regular  practice,  be  furnished 
■vith  lodging  and  entertainment,  that  their  arrival  might  be 
known,  and  the  business  on  which  they  came;  when  they 
hesitated  in  their  reply,  they  were  ordered  to  retire  out  of  the 
senate-house.  It  was  not  thought  proper  to  give  them  any 
answer,  as  delegates,  because  they  had  not  applied  for  an  au- 
dience of  the  senate ;  they  resolved,  "  that  ambassadors  should 
be  sent  to  the  king,  to  announce  to  him  the  complaints  made 
by  the  allies  of  his  having  ravaged  their  country ;  and  that 
lie  acted  unjustly,  since  he  did  not  refrain  from  offering  in- 
jury to  their  allies."  On  this  embassy  A ulus  Terentius  Varro, 
Caius  Plaetorius,  and  Caius  Cicereius,  were  sent.  The  am- 
bassadors, who  had  been  sent  to  the  several  kings  in  alliance 
with  the  state,  came  home  from  Asia,  and  reported  that  "  they 
had  conferred  in  it  with  Eumenes ;  in  Syria,  with  Antiochus ; 
and  at  Alexandria,  with  Ptolemy;  all  of  whom,  though 
strongly  solicited  by  embassies  from  Perseus,  remained  per- 
fectly faithful  to  their  engagements,  and  gave  assurances  of 
their  readiness  to  execute  every  order  of  the  Roman  people. 
That  they  had  also  visited  the  sdlied  states ;  that  all  were  firm 
in  their  attachment,  except  the  Rhodians,  who  seemed  to  be 
wavering,  and  infected  by  the  counsels  of  Perseus."  Ambas- 
sadors had  come  from  the  Rhodians,  to  exculpate  them  from 
the  imputations  which,  they  knew,  were  openly  urged  against 
them ;  but  a  resolution  was  made,  that  '*  an  audience  of  the 
senate  should  be  given,  when  the  new  magistrates  came  into 
office." 

27.  The  senate  were  of  opinion,  that  the  preparations  for 
war  should  be  deferred  no  longer.  The  duty  is  assigned  to 
Caios  Licinius,  that  out  of  the  old  galleys  laid  up  in  the  docks 
at  Rome,  which  might  be  rendered  serviceable,  he  should  refit 
and  get  ready  for  sea  fifty  ships.  If  any  were  wanting  to 
make  np  that  number,  that  he  should  write  to  his  colleague, 
Caius  Memmius,  in  Sicily,  directing  him  to  repair  and  fit  out 
such  vessels  as  were  in  that  province,  so  that  they  might 
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be  sent,  wit.,  all  expedition,  to  Brundusiam.  Caius  Licinine; 
the  pnetor,  was  ordered  to  enlist  Roman  citizens  of  the  ranJcof 
freed-men's  sons,  to  man  twenty-five  ships ;  Cneius  Sieiniiu^  to 
levy,  from  the  allies,  an  equal  number  for  the  other  twenty 
iive,  and  likewise  to  require  from  the  Latin  confederates  &ght 
thousand  foot  and  four  hundred  horse.  Aulus  Atilins  Se^ 
ran  us,  who  had  been  praetor  the  year  before,  was  commissioDed 
to  re(*eive  these  troops  at  Brundusium,  and  transport  them  to 
Macedon ;  and  Cneius  Sicinius,  the  prsetor,  to  keep  them  io 
roadiness  for  embarkation.  By  direction  of  the  senate,  Caint 
Licinius,  the  pnetor,  wrote  to  the  consul,  Caius  Popiliiu»  to 
order  the  second  legion,  which  was  the  oldest  then  in  lagaoM, 
together  with  four  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horsey  d 
the  Latin  nation,  to  be  in  Briindusium  on  the  ides  of  Febroaij. 
With  this  fleet,  and  this  army,  Cneius  Sicinius,  being  con- 
tinued a  year  in  command  for  the  purpose,  was  ord^ed  to 
take  care  of  the  province  of  Macedon  until  a  new  goFBfBor 
should  arrive.  All  these  measures,  which  the  Benste  voted, 
were  vigorously  executed ;  thirty-eight  quinqneremes  were 
drawn  out  of  the  docks;  Lucius  Porcius  Licinos  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command,  with  directions  to  conduct  them  to 
Brundusium,  and  twelve  were  sent  from  Sicily ;  three  com- 
missaries were  despatched  into  Apulia  and  Calabria,  to  buy  op 
corn  for  the  fleet  and  army;  these  were  Sextus  Digitim^ 
Titus  Juventius,  and  Marcus  Csecilius.  When  all  things 
were  in  readiness,  the  praetor,  Cneius  Sicinius,  in  his  military 
robes,  set  out  from  the  city  and  went  to  Brundusium. 

28.  The  consul,  Caius  Popilius,  came  home  to  Rome  when 
the  year  had  almost  expired,  much  later  than  had  been  di* 
rected  by  the  vote  of  the  senate ;  to  whom  it  had  seemed  ad- 
vantageous to  the  republic,  that  magistrates  should  be  Rected 
as  soon  as  possible,  when  so  important  a  war  was  impending. 
Therefore  the  consul  did  not  receive  a  favourable  hearing 
from  the  senate,  when  he  spoke  in  the  temple  of  Bellona  ol 
his  acts  among  the  Ligurians.  There  were  frequent  interrup- 
tions and  questions,  why  he  had  not  restored  to  liberty  tht 
Ligurians,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  his  brother?  Thi 
election  was  held  on  the  day  appointed  by  proclamation,  tht 
twelftli  before  the  calends  of  March.  The  consuls  chosen 
were,  Publius  Licinius  Crassus  and  Caius  Cassius  Longinos* 
Next  day  were   elected    praetors,    Caius    Sulpicius  Galbai 
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Lucius  Furius  Philus,  Lucius  Canuleius  Dives,  Caius  Lucre- 
tius GnUus,  Caius  Caninius  Rebilus,  and  Lucius  Villi  us  An- 
nalis.  The  provinces  decreed  to  these  praetors  were,  the  two 
civil  jurisdictions  in  Rome,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia ;  and 
one  of  them  was  kept  disengaged,  that  he  might  be  employed 
wherever  the  senate  should  direct.  The  senate  ordered  the 
consuls  elect,  that,  on  whatever  day  they  would  enter  on  their 
office,  having  sacrificed  victims  of  the  larger  kind,  they  should 
pray  to  the  gods  that  the  war,  which  the  Roman  people  in- 
tended to  engage  in,  might  prove  fortunate  in  the  issue.  On 
the  same  day  the  senate  passed  an  order,  that  the  consul, 
Caius  Popilius,  should  vow  games,  of  ten  days'  continuance,  to 
Jupiter  supremely  good  and  great,  with  offerings  in  all  the 
temples,  if  the  commonwealth  should  remain  for  ten  years  in 
its  present  state.  Pursuant  to  this  vote,  the  consul  made  a 
vow  in  the  Capitol,  that  the  games  should  be  celebrated,  and 
the  ofierings  made,  at  such  expense  as  the  senate  should  direct, 
when  not  less  than  a  hundred  and  fiflty  persons  were  present. 
That  vow  was  expressed  in  terms  dictated  by  Lepidus,  the 
chief  pontiff.  There  died  this  year,  of  the  public  priests, 
liucias  JBmilius  Papus,  decemvir  of  religious  rites,  and  Quin- 
tus  Falvins  Flaoeos,  a  pontiff  who  had  been  censor  the  year 
before.  •  The  latter  died  in  a  shocking  manner :  he  had  re- 
ceived an  JEUScount,  that,  of  his  two  sons  who  were  in  the  army 
in  Illyria,'one  was  dead,  and  the  other  labouring  under  a 
heavy  and  dangerous  malady :  his  grief  and  fears,  together, 
overwhelmed  his  reason,  and  his  servants,  on  going  into  his 
chamber  in  the  morning,  found  him  hanging  by  a  rope.  There 
was  a  general  opinion,  that,  since  his  censorship,  his  under- 
standing had  not  been  sound ;  and  the  report  was  popular, 
that  the  resentment  of  Juno  Laeinia,  for  the  spoil  committed 
on  her  temple,  had  caused  the  derangement  of  his  intellects. 
Bfarcus  Valerius  Messala  was  substituted  decemvir  in  the 
place  of  ^milius ;  and  Cneius  Domitius  ^nobarbus,  though 
a  mere  youth,  was  chosen  into  the  priesthood  as  pontiff  in  the 
room  of  Fnlvius. 

29.  In  this  consulate  of  Publius  Licinius  and  Caius  Cas- 
sins,  not  only  the  city  of  Rome,  but  the  whole  of  Italy,  with 
all  the  kings  and  states  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  had  their 
attention  fixed  on  the  approaching  war  between  Rome  and 
Macedon.     Not  only  old  hatred,  but  also  recent  anger,  be- 
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cause  by  the  villany  of  Perseus  he  had  been  almost  slangb* 
tered  like  a  victim  at  Delphi,  urged  Eumenes  against  him. 
Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  resolved  to  keep  clear  of  hostilities^ 
and  to  wait  the  event ;  for  as  he  did  not  think  it  proper  to 
carry  arms  on  the  side  of  tlie  Romans  against  his  wife's 
brother,  so  he  trusted  that,  in  case  of  Perseus  proving  vic- 
torious, his  favour  might  be  secured  through  the  meanB  of 
his  sister.  Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  besides  having 
in  his  own  name,  promised  aid  to  the  Romans,  had,  ever  since 
he  was  allied  by  affinity  to  Eumenes,  united  with  him  in  aU 
his  plans,  whether  of  war  or  peace.  Antiochus  indeed  ente^ 
tained  designs  on  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  since  he  despised 
the  unripe  age  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  inactive  disposition  oi  his 
guardians,  and  thought  that  he  might,  by  raising  a  dispute  aboot 
Coclesyria,  find  sufficient  pretext  for  proceeding  to  eztremitieSf 
and  carry  on  a  war  there  without  any  impediment^  while  the 
Roman  arms  were  employed  against  Macedon :  yet,  by  his  am- 
bassadors to  the  senate,  and  to  their  ambassadors  sent  to  him, 
he  made  the  fairest  promises.  Ptolemy,  on  account  of  his  age, 
was  then  influenced  by  the  will  of  others ;  and  his  guardians^ 
at  the  same  time  while  they  were  preparing  for  war  with 
Antiochus,  to  secure  possession  of  Coslesyria,  promised  the 
Romans  every  support  in  the  war  against  Macedon.  Masi- 
nissa  both  assisted  the  Romans  with  supplies  of  com,  and 
prepared  to  send  into  the  field,  to  their  assistance,  a  body  of 
troops  and  a  number  of  elephants,  with  his  son  Misagenes. 
He  so  arranged  his  plans  as  to  answer  every  event  that  might 
take  place  ;  for  if  success  should  attend  the  Romany  he 
judged  that  his  own  affairs  would  rest  in  their  present  state^ 
and  that  he  ought  to  seek  for  nothing  further,  as  the  Romans 
would  not  suffer  violence  to  be  offered  to  the  Carthaginians; 
and  if  the  power  of  the  Romans,  which  at  that  time  pro- 
tected the  Carthaginians,  should  be  reduced,  then  all  Africa 
^vould  be  his  own.  Gentius,  king  of  Dlyria,  had  indeed  given 
cause  of  suspicion  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  had  not  yet  de- 
termined which  party  to  espouse,  and  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  join  either  one  or  the  other  through  some  sudden  im- 
pulse of  passion,  rather  than  from  any  rational  motive.  Cotys, 
the  Thracian  king  of  the  Odrysians,  was  openly  in  favour  of 
the  Macedonians. 

30.  Such  were  the  inclinations  of  the  several  kings^  while 
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in  the  free  nations  and  states  the  plebeians,  favouring  as  usual 
the  weaker  cause,  were  almost  universally  inclined  to  the 
Macedonians  and  their  king ;  but  among  the  nobles  might  be 
observed  different  views.  One  party  was  so  warmly  devoted 
to  the  Romans,  that,  by  the  excess  of  their  zeal,  they  dimin- 
ished their  own  influence.  Of  these  a  few  were  actuated  by 
their  admiration  of  the  justice  of  the  Roman  government ; 
but  by  far  the  greater  number  supposed  that  they  would  be- 
come powerful  in  their  state,  if  they  displayed  remarkable 
exertions.  A  second  party  wished  to  court  the  king's  favour, 
as  debt,  and  despair  of  their  affairs,  while  the  same  constitu- 
tion remained,  urged  them  hastily  to  complete  revolution ;  and 
others,  through  a  fickleness  of  temper,  followed  Perseus  as 
the  more  popular  character.  A  third  party,  the  wisest  and 
the  best,  wished,  in  case  of  being  allowed  the  choice  of  a 
master,  to  live  under  the  Romans  rather  than  under  the  king. 
Yet,  could  they  have  had  the  free  disposal  of  events,  they 
wished  that  ndither  party  should  become  more  powerful  by 
the  destruction  of  the  other,  but  rather  that,  the  strength  of 
both  being  uninjured,  peace  should  continue  on  that  account ; 
for  thus  the  condition  of  their  states  would  be  the  happiest, 
as  one  party  would  always  protect  a  weak  state  from  any  ill 
treatment  intended  by  the  other.  Judging  thus,  they  viewed 
in  silence  from  their  safe  position  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  the  two  contending  powers.  The  consuls, 
having  on  the  day  of  their  entering  on  office,  in  compliance 
with  the  order  of  the  senate,  sacrificed  victims  of  the  larger 
kinds  in  all  the  temples  where  the  lectisternium  was  usually 
celebrated  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  having  from 
them  collected  omens  that  their  prayers  were  accepted  by  the 
immortal  gods,  reported  to  the  senate  that  the  sacrifices  had 
been  duly  performed,  and  prayers  offered  respecting  the  war. 
The  aruspices  declared,  that  "  if  any  new  undertaking  was 
intended,  it  ought  to  be  proceeded  in  without  delay;  that 
victory,  triumphs,  and  extension  of  empire  were  portended." 
The  senate  then  resolved,  that  "  the  consuls  should,  on  the 
first  proper  day,  propose  to  the  people  assembled  by  centuries, 
— ^that  whereas  Perseus,  son  of  Philip,  and  king  of  Mace- 
don,  contrary  to  the  league  struck  with  his  father,  and  after 
Pliilip's  death  renewed  with  himself,  had  committed  hostilities 
OQ  the  allies  of  Rome,  had  wasted  their  lands,  and  seized  their 
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ti»wri9  aiiil  a!«o  had  formed  a  design  of  making  war  on  the 
Uuinai!  }K-^ipk',  ami  had  for  that  purpose  prepared  armfl^  trooifi, 
:ind  a  ritret :  unless  he  gave  satisfaction  concerning  those  nut- 
tf  rs,  that  war  should  be  proclaimed  against  him."    The  qaes- 
tion  was  carried  among  the  commons.     Then  a  decree  of  tk 
Senate  was  passed,  that  **  the  consuls  should  settle  betweea 
themselves,  or  east  lots,  for  the  provinces  of  Italj  and  Maee* 
don  ;  that  the  one  to  whose  lot  Macedon  fell  should  eeek 
reilress  bv  force  of  arms  from  king  Perseus,  and  all  who  cod- 
curred  in  his  designs,  unless  thej  made  amends  to  the  Bomao 
people.** 

31.  It  was  ordered  that  four  new  legions  should  be  nked, 
two  for  each  consul.  This  in  particular  was  assigned  to  the 
province  of  Macedon,  that  although  five  thousand  foot  and 
two  hundred  horse  were  assigned  to  the  other  consul's  l^osfli 
according  to  the  ancient  practice,  six  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse  were  ordered  to  be  enlisted  for  each  of  the 
legions  that  were  to  serve  in  Macedonia.  Of  the  allied  troops 
also,  the  number  was  augmented  in  the  armj  ordered  into 
^lacedon, — namely,  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  eight- hundred 
horse,  besides  the  six  hundred  horsemen  carried  thither  by 
Cneius  Sicinius.  For  Italy,  twelve  thousand  foot  and  six 
hundred  horse  of  the  allies  were  deemed  sufficient.  The  fol- 
lowing remarkable  concession  was  made  to  the  service  in 
Macedon ;  the  consul  was  authorized  to  enlist  at  his  option 
veteran  centurions  and  soldiers,  as  old  as  fifty  years.  An 
unursual  mode  of  proceeding  with  regard  to  the  military 
tribunes  was  also  introduced  on  the  same  occasion :  for  the 
consuls,  by  direction  of  the  senate,  recommended  to  the  peo- 
ple, that,  for  that  year,  the  military  tribunes  should  not  be 
created  by  their  suffrages ;  but  that  the  consuls  and  praetors 
s!iould  exercise  their  judgment  and  discrimination  in  their 
selection.  Their  respective  commands  were  assigned  to  the 
prajtors  in  the  following  manner :  he  to  whose  lot  it  fell  to  be 
employed  wherever  the  senate  should  direct,  had  orders  to  go 
to  Brundusium,  to  the  fleet,  that  he  might  then  review  the 
cre.ws.  and,  dismissing  such  men  as  appeared  unfit  for  the 
scirvicc,  enlist  in  their  places  sons  of  freed-men,  taking  care 
that  two-thirds  should  be  Roman  citizens,  and  the  remainder 
allies.  For  supplying  provisions  to  the  ships  and  lejrions, 
from  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  praetori 
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-who  obtained  the  government  of  those  provinces  should  be 
.enjoined  to  levy  a  second  tenth  on  the  Sicilians  and  Sardini- 
ans, and  that  this  com  should  be  conveyed  into  Macedon,  to 
the  army.  The  15ts  gave  Sicily  to  Caius  Caninius  Rebilus; 
Sardinia,  to  Lucius  Furius  Philus ;  Spain,  to  Lucius  Canu- 
leius ;  the  city  jurisdiction,  to  Caius  Sulpicius  Galba ;  and  the 
foreign,  to  Lucius  Villius  Annalis.  The  lot  of  Caius  Lucre- 
tius Gallus  was  to  be  employed  wherever  the  senate  should 
direct. 

32.  The  consuls  had  a  slight  dispute,  rather  than  a  great 
contest,  about  their  province.     Cassius  said,  that  *'  he  would 
select  Macedon  without  casting  lots,  nor  could  his  colleague, 
without  peijury,  abide  their  determination.     When  he  was 
'  praetor,  to  avoid  going  to  his  province,  he  made  oath  in  the 
''public  assembly,  that  he  had  sacrifices  to  perform  on  stated 
rdays,  in  a  stated  place,  and  that  they  could  not  be  duly  per- 
^ formed  in  his  absence;  and  surely  they  could  no  more  be 
■  performed  duly  in   his  absence  when  he  was  consul,  than 
when  he  was  praetor.     If  the  senate  thought  proper  to  pay 
more  regard' to  what  Publius  Licinius  wished,  in  his  consul- 
ship, than' to  what  he  had  sworn  in  his  prastorship,  he  himself, 
for  his  part,' would  at  all  events  be  ruled  by  that  body." 
When  the  question  was  put,  the  senators  thought  it  would  be 
a  degree  of  arrogance  in  them  to  refuse  a  province  to  him, 
since  the  Roman  people  had  not  denied  him  the  consulship. 
They,  however,  ordered  the  consuls  to  cast  lots.     Macedonia 
fell  to  Publius  Licinius,  Italy  to  Caius  Cassius.     They  then 
cast  lots  for  the  legions :  when  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  first 
and  third  to  go  over  into  Macedonia  ;  and  of  the  second  and 
fourth,  to  remain  in  Italy.     The  consuls  held  the  levy  with 
much  greater  care  than  usual.    Licinius  enlisted  even  veteran 
centurions  and  soldiers;  and  many  of  them  volunteered,  as 
•they  saw  that  those  men  who  had  served  in  the  former  Mace- 
donian war,  or  in  Asia,  had  become  rich.    When  the  military 

•  tribunes  cited  the  centurions,  and  especially  those  of  the 
highest  rank,  twenty-three  of  them,  who  had  held  the  first 

-postSy'  appealed  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people.  Two  of 
that -foddy,  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior  and  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  wished  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  consuls;  "the 
cognizance  of  it  ought  to  rest  with  those  to  whom  the  levy 
and  the  war  were  intrusted:"   but  the  rest  declared,  that 
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since  the  appeal  had  been  made  to  them,  they  would  eztmine 
into  tlie  affair;  and,  if  there  were  any  injustice  in  the  csse^ 
would  support  their  fellow-citizens. 

33.  Tlie  business,  therefore,  came  into  the  conrt  of  the 
tribunes.  Thither  Marcus  Popilius,  a  man  of  consular  dignitj, 
the  centurions,  and  the  consul  came.  The  consul  then  reqaired 
that  the  matter  might  be  discussed  m  a  general  assembly; 
and,  accordingly,  the  people  were  summoned.  On  the  side  of  • 
the  centurions,  Marcus  Popilius,  who  had  been  consul  two 
years  before,  argued  thus :  that  **  as  military  men  they  had 
served  out  their  regular  time,  and  that  they  possessed  bodiei 
worn  out  through  age  and  continual  hardships.  NevertheieOt 
they  did  not  refuse  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  their 
services,  they  only  entreated  that  they  might  be  favoured  so 
far,  that  posts  inferior  to  those  which  they  had  formerly  hdd 
in  the  army  should  not  be  assigned  to  thenu"  The  oonsol, 
Publius  Licinius,  first  ordered  the  decree  of  the  senate  to  be 
read,  in  which  war  was  determined  against  Perseus;  andthei 
the  other,  which  directed  that  as  many  veteran  centurions  as 
could  be  procured  should  be  enlisted  for  that  war ;  and  thit 
no  exemption  from  the  service  should  be  allowed  to  any  who 
was  not  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  He  then  entreated 
that,  ^'  at  a  time  when  a  new  war  was  breaking  out  so  near  to 
Italy,  and  with  a  most  powerful  king,  they  would  not  either 
obstruct  the  military  tribunes  in  making  the  levies,  or  prevent 
the  consul  from  assigning  to  each  person  such  a  post  as  best 
suited  the  convenience  of  the  public  ;  and  that,  if  any  doubt 
should  arise  in  the  proceedings,  they  might  refer  it  to  the 
decision  of  the  senate." 

34.  When  the  consul  had  said  all  that  he  thought  proper, 
Spurius  Ligustinus,  one  of  those  who  had  appealed  to  the 
plebeian  tribunes,  requested  permission  from  the  consul  and 
tribunes  to  speak  a  few  words  to  the  people.  By  the  permis- 
sion of  them  all  he  spoke,  we  are  told,  to  this  effect :  "  Romans, 
I  am  Spurius  Ligustinus,  of  the  Crustuminian  tribe,  and 
sprung  from  the  Sabines.  My  father  left  me  one  acre  of  land, 
and  a  small  cottage,  in  which  I  was  bom  and  educated,  and  I 
dwell  there  to-day.  As  soon  as  I  came  to  man's  estate,  mf 
father  married  me  to  his  brother's  daughter,  who  brought 
nothing  with  her  but  independence  and  modesty ;  except, 
indeed,  a  degree  of  fruitfulness  that  would  have  better  suited 
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a  wealthier  family.     We  have  six  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
tke  latter  are  both  married ;  of  our  sons,  four  are  grown  up 
to  manhood,  the  other  two  are  as  yet  boys.    I  became  a  soldier 
in  the  consulate  of  Publius  Sulpicius  and  Caius  Aurelius.    In 
the  army  which  was  sent  over  into  Macedon  I  served  as  a 
common  soldier,  against  Philip,  for  two  years ;  and  in  the  third 
year,  Titus  Quintius  Flamininus,  in  reward  of  my  good  con- 
doct)  gave  me  the  command  of  the  tenth  company  of  spear- 
men.    When  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  subdued,  and 
we  were  brought  back  to  Italy  and  discharged,  I  immediately 
went  as  a  volunteer,  with  the  consul  Marcus  Porcius  into  Spain. 
Those  who  have  had  experience  of  him,  and  of  other  generals 
in  a  long  course  of  service,  know  that  no  single  commander 
living  was  a  more  accurate  observer  and  judge  of  merit.    This 
commander  judged  me  deserving  of  being  set  at  the  head  of 
the  first  company  of  spearmen.     A  third  time  I  entered  as  a 
volunteer  in  the  army  which  was  sent  against  the  ^tolians 
and  king  Antiochus ;  and  Manius  Acilius  gave  me  the  com- 
mand of  the  first  company  of  first-rank  men.    After  Antiochus 
was  driven  out  of  the  country,  and  the  -^tolians  were  reduced, 
we  were  brought  home  to  Italy,  where  I  served  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years  in  legions  that  were  raised  jsinnually.     I  after- 
wards made  two  campaigns  in  Spain  ;  one  under  Quintus  Ful- 
viuB  Flaccus,  the  other  under  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
prsBtors.     I  was  brought  by  Flaccus  among  others  whom  he 
brought  home  from  the  province  to  attend  his  triumph,  out  of 
regard  to  their  good  services.     At  the  request  of  Tiberius 
Graccl&us,  I  went  with  him  to  his  province.    Four  times  within 
a  few  years  was  I  first  centurion  of  my  corps  ;  thirty-four  times 
1  was  honoured  by  my  commanders  with  presents  for  bravery. 
I  have  received  six  civic  crowns,  I  have  fulfilled  twenty-two 
years  of  service  in  the  army,  and  I  am  upwards  of  fifty  years  of 
age.     But,  if  I  had  neither  served  out  all  my  campaigns,  nor 
was  entitled  to  exemption  on  account  of  my  age,  yet  Publius 
licinius,  as  I  can  supply  you  with  four  soldiers  instead  of  my- 
self^ it  were  reasonable  that  I  should  be  discharged.    But  I  wish 
yon  to  consider  these  words  merely  as  a  state  of  my  case  ;  as 
to  ofiTering  any  thing  as  an  excuse  from  service,  that  is  what  I 
will  never  do,  so  long  as  any  officer,  enlisting  troops,  shall 
believe  me  fit  for  it.     What  rank  the  military  tribunes  may 
think  I  deserve,  rests  with  their  power.     That  no  one  in  the 
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arm  V  mar  surpass  me  in  a  lealous  discluurge  of  datj,  I  shall 
u*^  mv  best  eDdesTours ;  and  that  I  have  always  acted  on 
that  principle,  mj  commanders  and  my  comrades  can  testify. 
And  now,  fellow-soldiers,  tou  who  assert  jour  privilege  of 
appeal  as  you  hare  never,  in  jour  youthful  days,  done  anj 
act  contrary  to  the  directions  of  the  magistrates  and  the  senate^ 
now  tOiD  you  ought  to  be  amenable  to  the  authori^  of  the 
senate  and  consuls,  and  to  think  every  post  honourable  in 
which  you  can  act  for  the  defence  of  the  commonwealth." 

35.  Having  finished  his  speech,  he  was  highly  conunendcd 
by  the  consul,  who  led  him  from  the  assembly  into  the  senate- 
house,  where,  by  order  of  the  senate,  he  again  received  puUie 
thanks ;  and  the  military  tribunes,  in  consideration  of  fail 
meritorious  behaviour,  made  him  first  centurion  in  the  fint 
legion.  The  rest  of  the  centurions,  dropping  the  appeal,  sab- 
missively  answertid  to  their  names  in  the  levy.  That  the 
magistrates  might  the  sooner  go  into  their  provinces^  the 
Latin  festival  was  celebrated  on  the  calends  of  June ;  and  tf 
soon  as  that  solemnity  was  ended,  Gains  Lucretius,  thepnetor, 
after  sending  forward  every  thing  requisite  for  the  fleet,  went 
to  Brundusium.  Besides  the  armies  which  the  consuls  wen 
forming,  Caius  Sulpicius  Gralba,  the  pnetor,  was  conunissioned 
to  raise  four  city  legions,  with  the  r^ular  number  of  foot  and 
horse,  and  to  choose  out  of  the  senate  four  military  trihonea 
to  command  them ;  likewise,  to  require  from  the  Latin  alliei 
fifteen  thousand  foot,  with  twelve  hundred  horse ;  that  this 
army  should  be  prepared  to  act  wherever  the  senate  should 
order.  At  the  desire  of  the  consul,  Publius  Licinius,  the 
following  auxiliaries  were  ordered  to  join  the  army  of  citizois 
and  allies  under  his  command :  two  thousand  Ligurians ;  t 
body  of  Cretan  archers  (whose  number  was  not  specified,  the 
order  only  mentioning  whatever  succours  the  Cretans,  on 
being  applied  to,  should  send) ;  likewise  the  Numidian 
cavalry  and  elephants.  To  settle  concerning  these  last,  am- 
bassadors were  sent  to  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians," 
Lucius  Postumius  Albinus,  Quintus  Terentius  CuUeo,  and 
(>aius  Aburius :  also,  to  Crete, — Aulus  Postumius  Albinos^ 
Caius  Decimius,  and  Aulus  Licinius  Nerva. 

36.  At  this  time  arrived  ambassadors  from  Perseus.  It 
was  the  pleasure  of  the  fathers  that  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  come  into  the  city;  as  the  senate  had  already 
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decreed,  and  the  people  had  ordered,  a  declaration  of  war 
against  their  king  and  the  Macedonians.  Being  introduced 
before  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona,  they  spoke  in  the 
following  manner :  that  *'  king  Perseus  wondered  what  could 
be  their  motive  for  transporting  troops  into  Macedon ;  and 
that  if  the  senate  could  be  prevailed  on  to  recall  them,  the 
king  would,  at  their  arbitration,  satisfactorily  account  for  any 
iiyuries  of  which  their  allies  might  complain."  Sptirius  Car- 
vilius  had  been  sent  home  from  Greece,  by  Cneius  Sicinius,  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  this  business,  and  was  present  in  the 
senate.  He  charged  the  king  with  taking  military  occupation 
of  Perrhsebia,  storming  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  other 
enterprises,  in  which  he  was  either  actually  employed  or  pre- 
paring to  engage;  and  the  ambassadors  were  called  on  to 
answer  to  those  points.  After  they  declined  to  do  so,  de- 
claring that  they  had  no  further  instructions,  they  were 
order^  to  tell  their  king,  that  "  the  consul  Publius  Licinius 
would  soon  be  in  Macedon  at  the  head  of  an  army.  To 
him  be  might  send  ambassadors,  if  he  were  disposed  to  give 
satisfaction,  but  there  was  no  use  in  his  sending  any  more  to 
Borne ;  for  none  of  them  would  be  permitted  to  pass  through 
Italy."  After  they  were  thus  dismissed,  a  charge  was  given 
to  Publius  Sicinius,  to  insist  on  their  quitting  Italy  within 
eleven  days,  and  to  send  Spurius  Carvilius  to  guard  them, 
ontil  they  embarked.  Such  were  the  transactions  at  Rome, 
Defore  the  departure  of  the  consuls  for  their  provinces.  Cneius 
Sicinius,  who,  before  the  expiration  of  his  office,  had  been 
sent  to  Brundusium  to  the  fleet  and  army,  had  by  this  time 
transported  into  Epirus  five  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred 
.lorse,  and  was  encamped  at  Nymphaeum,  in  the  territory  of 
Apollonia.  From  which  place  he  sent  tribunes,  with  two 
thousand  men,  to  take  possession  of  the  forts  of  the  Dassa- 
retians  and  Blyrians;  as  those  people  themselves  solicited 
garrisons^  to  secure  them  from  the  inroads  of  the  Mace- 
donians in  their  neighbourhood. 

87.  A  few  days  after,  Quintus  Marcius,  Aulus  Atilius, 
Publius  Ck>melius  Lentulus,  Servius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and 
Lucius  Decindus,  who  were  sent  ambassadors  to  Greece,  car- 
ried with  them  one  thousand  soldiers  to  Corcyra ;  where  they 
divided  the  troops  among  them,  and  settled  what  districts  they 
were  to  visit     Decimius  was  sent  to  Gentius,  king  of  Ulyria, 
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with  instructions  to  sound  him,  as  to  whether  he  retained  ao/ 
regard  lor  former  friendship ;  and  even  to  prevail  on  him  to  take 
part  in  the  war.  The  two  Lentuluses  were  sent  to  CephalleDifl, 
that  they  might  cross  over  from  it  into  Peloponnesus;  and^ 
iK'tbre  the  winter,  make  a  circuit  round  the  western  coast  Fbe 
circuit  of  Epirus,  ^tolia,  and  Thessaly  is  intrusted  to  Ma^ 
cius  and  Atilius ;  they  were  directed  to  take  a  view  afterwardi 
of  Bccotia  and  Eubosa,  and  then  to  pass  over  to  Peloponnesoa^ 
where,  by  appointment,  they  were  to  meet  the  LentobneB. 
Before  they  set  out  on  their  several  routes  from  Corcyn,  t 
letter  was  brought  from  Perseus,  in  which  he  inquired  thi 
ivason  of  the  Romans  sending  troops  into  Greece,  and  taking 
poissession  of  the  cities.  They  did  not  think  proper  to  give 
him  any  answer  in  writing ;  but  they  told  his  messenger,  who 
brought  the  letter,  **  for  the  sake  of  guarding  the  cities  them- 
selves." .  The  Lentuluses,  going  round  the  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, after  exhorting  all  the  states,  without  distinction,  as 
they  had  assisted  the  Romans  with  fidelity  and  spirit^  firrt 
ill  the  war  with  Philip,  and  then  in  that  with  Antiochiu^  to 
assist  them  now,  in  like  manner,  against  Perseus^  beard  some 
murmuring  in  the  assemblies ;  for  the  Achaeans  were  higbly 
offended  that  they,  who,  from  the  very  first  rise  of  the  wir 
with  Macedon,  had  given  every  instance  of  friendship  to  the 
Romans,  and  had  been  open  enemies  to  the  Macedoniaiis  in 
the  war  with  Philip,  should  be  treated  on  the  same  ibodng 
with  the  Messenians  and  Elians,  who  had  borne  arms  on  tbe 
side  of  Antiochus  against  the  Roman  people,  and  who,  being 
lately  incorporated  in  the  Achaean  union,  made  heavy  coffl* 
plaints,  as  if  they  were  made  over  to  the  victorious  Adueans 
as  a  prize. 

38.  When  Marcius  and  Atilius  went  up  to  Gitame,  a  town 
of  Epirus,  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea,  a  council  of  Epirotes 
being  held  there,  they  were  listened  to  with  universal  appro- 
bation ;  and  they  sent  thence  four  hundred  young  men  of  that 
country  to  Orestas,  to  protect  those  whom  they  had  freed  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Macedonians.  From  this  place  they  pro- 
ceeded into  JEtolia ;  where,  having  waited  a  few  days,  until 
a  praetor  was  chosen,  in  the  room  of  one  who  had  died,  and 
the  election  having  fallen  on  Lyciscus,  who  was  well  known 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans,  they  passed  or^r 
into  Thessaly.     The  envoys  of  the  Acarnanians  and  the  exilei 
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of  the  Dceotians  came  thither.  The  Acamanians  had  orders 
to  represent  that  "  whatever  offences  they  had  been  guilty  of 
to^wards  the  Romans,  first  in  the  war  with  Philip,  and  after- 
wards in  'that  with  Antiochus,  in  consequence  of  being  misled 
\>y  the  professions  of  those  kings,  they  had  found  an  opportu- 
nity to  expiate.  Since  in  spite  of  their  demerits  they  had 
experienced  the  clemency  of  the  Roman  people,  so  they  would 
now,  by  their  endeavours  to  merit  favour,  make  trial  of  its 
generosity."  The  Boeotians  were  upbraided  with  having 
united  themselves  in  alliance  with  Perseus ;  but  they  threw 
the  blame  on  Ismenias,  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  alleged,  that 
"  several  states  were  drawn  into  that  measure,  contrary  to 
their  own  judgment:"  to  which  Marcius  replied,  that  "this 
would  appear,  as  they  intended  to  give  to  every  one  of  the 
states  the  power  of  judging  for  itself."  The  council  of  the 
Thessalians  was  held  at  Larissa.  There  too  the  Thessalians 
had  a  wide  field  for  giving  thanks  to  the  Romans  for  the  bless- 
ing of  liberty  conferred  on  them ;  and  the  ambassadors,  be- 
cause they  had  been  vigorously  assisted  by  the  Thessalians 
in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Antiochus.  The  feelings  of  the 
assembly  were  acted  on  by  this  mutual  acknowledgment  of  fa- 
vours to  such  a  degree  that  they  voted  every  measure  which  the 
Romans  wished.  Soon  after  this  meeting, ambassadors  arrived 
from  king  Perseus,  chiefly  through  reliance  on  a  connexion  of 
hospitality  subsisting  between  him  and  Marcius,  which  had 
existed  between  their  fathers^  The  ambassadors  began  by 
reminding  him  of  this  bond  of  amity,  and  then  requested  him 
to  give  the  king  an  opportunity  of  conferring  with  him. 
Marcius  answered,  that  "  he  had  received  from  his  father  the 
same  account  of  the  friendship  and  hospitable  connexion  be- 
tween him  and  Philip ;  and  the  consideration  of  that  connex- 
ion induced  him  to  undertake  the  present  embassy.  That  he 
wonld  not  have  so  long  delayed  giving  the  king  a  meeting, 
could  it  have  been  done  without  inconvenience ;  and  that  now 
he  and  his  colleague. would,  as  soon  as  it  should  be  in  their 
power,  come  to  the  river  Peneus,  where  the  passage  was  from 
Omolium  to  Dium  ;  messengers  being  previously  sent  to  an- 
nounce it  to  the  king." 

39.  Perseus,  on  this,  withdrew  from  Dium  into  the  heart 
of  the  kingdom,  having  conceived  a  slight  inspiration  of  liope 
from  the  expression  of  Marcius,  that  he  had  undertaken  the 
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embassy  out  of  regard  to  him.  After  a  few  days  they  all  met 
at  the  appointed  place.  The  king's  suite  was  a  large  one,  since 
a  crowd  of  friends  attended  him,  as  well  as  his  body-guards. 
The  ambassadors  came  with  a  train  not  inferior  in  numben^  a8 
many  accompanied  them  from  Larissa,  and  also  the  del^gitei 
of  many  states,  who  had  met  them  there,  wishing  to  cany 
home  information  on  the  positive  testimony  of  what  tbey 
themselves  should  hear.  All  men  felt  a  strong  curiositj  to 
behold  a  meeting  between  so  powerful  a  king,  and  the  ambaa- 
sadors  of  the  first  people  in  the  world.  After  they  came 
within  sight,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  some  time  was 
spent  in  sending  messengers  from  one  to  the  other,  to  setds 
which  of  the  two  should  cross  it ;  for  one  party  thought  tk 
compliment  due  to  royal  migesty,  the  other  to  the  fame  of  the 
Roman  people,  especially  as  Perseus  had  requested  the  con- 
ference. Marcius  by  a  jest  roused  them  firom  their  delay  >- 
*^  Let  the  younger,"  said  he,  ''  cross  over  to  the  elder ;  the  aoo 
to  the  father : "  for  his  own  surname  was  Philip.  The  king 
was  easily  persuaded  to  comply ;  but  then  another  perplezity 
arose,  about  the  number  he  should  bring  over  with  him.  Be 
thought  it  would  be  proper  to  be  attended  by  his  whole  retiniie ; 
but  the  ambassadors  required  that  he  should  either  come  with 
three  attendants  only,  or  if  he  brought  so  great  a  band,  tint 
he  should  give  hostages  that  no  treachery  should  be  used 
during  the  conference.  He  accordingly  sent  as  hostages 
Hippias  and  Pantaucus,  two  of  his  particular  friends^  ioA 
whom  he  had  sent  as  ambassadors.  The  hostages  were  de- 
manded not  so  much  to  get  a  pledge  of  good  fisdth,  as  to 
make  it  apparent  to  the  allies,  that  the  king  did  not  meet 
the  ambassadors  on  a  footing  of  equal  dignity.  Their  sa- 
lutations were  not  like  those  between  enemies,  but  kind  and 
friendly ;  and  seats  being  placed  for  them,  they  sat  down  to- 
gether. 

40.  After  a  short  silence,  Marcius  began  thus; — "I  sup- 
pose you  expect  us  to  give  an  answer  to  your  letter  sent  to 
Corcyra,  in  which  you  ask  the  reason,  why  we  ambassadors 
come  attended  by  soldiers,  and  why  we  send  garrisons  ioto 
the  cities  ?  To  this  your  question  I  dread  either  to  refuse  an 
answer,  lest  it  should  appear  haughty  in  me,  or  to  give  a  true 
one,  lest,  to  your  ears,  it  might  seem  too  harsh.  But  since 
the  person  who  infringes  a  treaty  must  be  reproved,  either 
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with  words  or  with  arms,  as  I  could  wish  that  the  war  against 
you  had  been  intrusted  to  any  other  rather  than  to  myself,  so  I 
will  undergo  the  task,  however  disagreeable,  of  uttering  rough 
language  against  my  friend,  as  physicians,  when  they,  for  the 
recovery  of  health,  sometimes  apply  painful  remedies.  The 
senate  is  of  opinion  that,  since  you  came  to  the  throne,  you 
have  acted  but  in  one  particular  as  you  ought  to  have  done, 
and  that  is»  in  sending  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  renew  the 
treaty  made  tvith  your  father^ — and  yet  it  would  have  been 
ieUer  never  to  have  renewed  ity  (they  think,)  than  afterwards 
to  violate  it.  You  expelled  from  his  throne  Abrupolis,  an  ally 
and  friend  of  the  Roman  people.  You  gave  refuge  to  the 
murderers  of  Artetarus,  that  it  might  appear  that  you  were 
pleased  at  his  assassination,  to  say  nothing  worse;  though 
th^  put  to  death  a  prince,  who,  of  all  the  Dlyrians,  was  the 
most  faithful  to  the  Roman  nation.  You  marched  with  an 
army  through  Thessaly  and  the  Malian  territory  to  Delphi, 
contrary  to  the  treaty.  You  likewise,  in  violation  of  it,  sent 
Buccours  to  the  Byzantians.  You  concluded  by  an  oath  a 
aeparate  alliance  with  the  Boeotians  our  confederates,  which 
yoa  had  no  right  to  do.  As  to  Eversa  and  Callicritus,  the 
Theban  ambassadors,  who  were  slain  in  returning  from  Rome, 
I  wish  rather  to  inquire  who  were  their  murderers,  than  to 
charge  any  one  of  the  crime.  To  whom  else  than  your  agents 
can  the  civil  war  in  ^tolia,  and  the  deaths  of  the  principal 
inhabitants,  be  imputed  ?  The  country  of  the  Dolopians  was 
ravaged  by  you  in  person.  King  Eumenes,  when  he  was  re- 
taming  from  Rome  to  his  own  dominions,  was  almost  butch- 
ered, as  a  victim,  at  the  altars  in  consecrated  ground,  at 
Delphi,  and  it  grieves  me  to  know  the  person  whom  he 
accuses.  With  regard  to  the  secret  crimes  which  the  host  at 
Brundusium  states  in  his  communication,  I  take  it  for  certain, 
that  all  the  particulars  were  written  you  from  Rome,  and  that 
your  ambassadors  reported  them  to  you.  There  was  one  way 
by  which  you  might  have  avoided  my  speaking  of  these  mat- 
ters, which  was,  by  not  inquiring  why  we  brought  troops  into 
Macedonia,  or  sent  garrisons  into  the  cities  of  our  allies. 
When  you  had  asked  the  question,  it  would  have  been  more 
haughty  to  keep  silence,  than  to  answer  according  to  truth. 
Out  of  r^ard  to  the  friendship  derived  to  us  from  our  fathers, 
I  am  realty  disposed  to  listen  favourably  to  whatever  you  may 
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say,  and  wish  that  joa  may  afford  me  some  groonds  of  pleid- 
ing  your  cause  before  the  senate." 

41.  To  this  the  king  answered, — <'A  canse  which  would 
approve  itself  good  if  tried  before  impartial  judges^  I  moift 
plead  before  judges  who  are  at  the  same  time  my  aocnseni 
Of  the  circumstances  laid  to  my  charge,  some  are  of  soeh  a 
nature  that  I  know  not  whether  I  ought  not  to  gkny  in 
them ;  others  there  are  which  I  would  not  blush  to  eonfeas; 
and  others,  which  as  they  are  backed  by  bare  assertions,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  deny.  Supposing  tlmt  I  were  this  day  to 
stand  a  trial,  according  to  your  laws»  what  does  either  tbo 
Brundusian  informer,  orEumenes,  allege  against  me  that  would 
be  deemed  a  well-founded  accusation,  and  not  rather  a  mili- 
cious  aspersion  ?  Had  Eumenes  (although  both  in  his  public 
and  private  capacity  he  has  done  many  grievous  iiguries  toao 
many  people)  no  other  enemy  than  me  ?  Could  I  not  find  a 
better  agent  for  the  perpetration  of  wickedness  than  Bam- 
mius,  whom  I  had  never  seen  before,  nor  had  any  probability 
of  ever  seeing  again  ?  Then,  I  must  give  an  account  of  the 
Thebans,  who^  it  is  well  known,  perished  by  shipwreck;  and 
of  the  death  of  Artetarus,  with  regard  to  whom  nothing  more 
is  alleged  against  me,  than  that  his  murderers  lived  in  exile 
in  my  dominions.  I  will  not  object  to  the  iigustice  of  thia 
assumption,  provided  you  will  admit  it  on  3rour  side;  and  will 
acknowledge  that,  whatever  exiles  have  taken  refuge  in  Borne 
or  in  Italy,  you  are  yourselves  abettors  of  the  crimes  for 
which  they  have  been  condemned.  If  you  admit  not  this 
principle,  as  other  nations  will  not,  neither  will  L  In  truth, 
wliat  advantage  were  it  to  any  one  that  exile  lay  within  his 
grasp,  if  no  where  was  there  room  for  an  exile  ?  As  soon  how- 
ever as  I  understood  from  your  representations,  that  those 
men  were  in  Macedon,  I  ordered  that  search  should  be  made 
for  them,  and  that  they  should  quit  the  kingdom  ;  and  I  pro- 
hibited them  for  ever  from  setting  foot  on  my  dominions. 
These  accusations  are  brought  against  me  as  if  I  were  a 
criminal  pleading  my  cause ;  the  others  affect  me  as  a  king, 
and  must  derive  their  decision  from  the  treaty  which  exists 
between  you  and  me.  For  if  it  is  thus  expressed  in  tliat 
treaty,  that  even  if  any  one  would  wage  war  against  me,  I  am 
not  permitted  to  protect  my  kingdom ;  I  must  then  confess  I 
have  infringed  it,  by  defending  myself  with  arms  against 
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Abrdpolis,  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  both  allowed  by  the  treaty,  and  is  an  axiom 
established  by  the  Idw  of  nations,  that  arms  may  be  repelled 
by  arms ;  how,  I  pray  you,  ought  I  to  have  acted  when  Abru- 
polis  had  spread  devastation  over  the  frontiers  of  my  kingdom 
as  far  as  Amphipolis,  carried  off  great  numbers  of  free  per- 
sons, a  vast  multitude  of  slaves,  and  many  thousands  of  cat- 
tle ?  Ought  I  to  have  lain  quiet,  and  let  him  proceed  until  he 
came  in  arms  to  Pella,  into  my  very  palace  ?  But,  allowing 
that  I  avenged  my  wrongs  in  a  just  war,  yet  he  ought  not  to 
have  been  subdued,  and  made  to  suffer  the  evils  which  occur 
to  the  vanquished.  Nay,  but  when  I,  who  was  the  person 
attacked,  underwent  the  hazard  of  all  these,  how  can  he,  who 
was  the  cause  of  the  war,  complain  if  they  happened  to  fall 
upon  himself?  As  to  my  having  punished  the  Dolopians  by 
force  of  arms,  I  mean  not,  Romans,  to  defend  myself  in  the 
same  manner ;  because,  whether  they  deserved  that  treatment 
or  not,  I  acted  in  right  of  my  own  sovereign  authority :  for 
they  were  under  my  sovereign  power  and  dominion,  annexed 
to  my  father^s  territories  by  your  decree.  Nor,  even  if  I  were 
to  give  an  account  of  my  conduct,  I  do  not  say  to  you,  nor  my 
other  confederates,  but  even  to  such  as  disapprove  of  a  severe 
and  unjust  exercise  oF  authority,  even  over  slaves,  would  I 
appear  to  have  carried  my  severity  against  them  beyond  the 
limits  of  justice  and  equity ;  for  they  slew  Euphranor,  the 
governor  whom  I  had  set  over  them,  in  such  a  manner,  that 
death  was  the  slightest  of  his  sufferings. 

42.  "  But,  when  I  proceeded  to  visit  Larissa,  Antron,  and 
Pteleos,  (that  I  might  be  within  a  convenient  distance  to  pay 
vows,  due  long  before,)  I  went  up  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  offer 
sacrifice ;  and  here,  with  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the  im- 
puted guilt,  it  is  subjoined,  that  I  went  with  an  army,  with 
intent  to  do  what  I  now  complain  of  your  doing, — to  seize  the 
towns,  and  put  garrisons  in  the  citadels.     Now,  call  together, 
in  assembly,  the  states  of  Greece,  through  which  I  marched ;  and 
if  any  one  person  complain  of  ill  treatment,  offered  by  a  soldier 
of  mine,  I  will  not  deny  that  I  may  appear,  under  a  pretence  of 
aacrificing,  to  have  had  a  different  object.    We  sent  aid  to  the 
^tolians  and  Byzantians,  and  made  a  treaty  of  friendship 
with  the  Boeotians.      These  proceedings,  of  whatever  nature 
they  JntLj  be,  have  been  repeatedly  avowed  by  my  ambas- 
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sadors ;  and,  what  is  more,  ezctuied  before  your  seDate^  where 
I  had  several  of  my  judges  not  so  favourable  as  jou,  Qnintos 
Marcius,  my  paternal  friend  and  guest.  But  at  that  ime,mj 
accuser,  Kumenes,  had  not  come  to  Rome ;  one  who^  bj  mis- 
representing and  distorting  every  occurrence^  rendered  it 
suspicious  and  odious,  and  endeavoured  to  persuade  yoo  that 
Greece  could  not  be  in  a  state  of  freedom,  nor  enjoy  joor 
kindness,  while  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  subsisted.  The 
wheel  will  come  round  ;  people  will  soon  be  found  who  will 
insist,  tliat  Antiochus  was  in  vain  removed  beyond  the  moon- 
tains  of  Taurus ;  that  Eumenes  is  more  burdensome  to  Aoi 
than  Antiochus  was ;  and  that  your  allies  can  never  OQO} 
peace  so  long  as  there  is  a  palace  at  Pergamus :  for  this  wk 
raised  as  a  citadel  over  the  heads  of  the  neighbouring  sturtaii 
Quintus  Marcius  and  Aulus  Atilius,  I  am  aware  that  the 
charges  which  were  made  by  you,  and  my  reply  to  them,  wiil 
have  just  so  much  weight  as  the  ears  and  the  tempers  of  the 
hearers  are  disposed  to  allovr  them  to  have ;  and  that  the  ques- 
tion what  I  have  done,  or  with  what  intention,  is  not  of  so  much 
importance,  as  what  construction  jou  may  put  on  what  has  been 
done.  I  am  conscious  to  myself  that  I  have  not,  knowing^, 
done  wrong ;  and  that,  if  I  hav6  done  any  wrong,  erring  thnnigh 
imprudence,  I  am  capable  of  receiving  correction  and  refonn* 
ation  from  these  reproofs.  I  have  certainly  committed  no  fimlt 
tliat  is  incurable,  or  deserving  punishment  by  war  and  plunder; 
fur  surely  the  fame  of  your  clemency  and  consistency  of  con- 
duct, spread  over  the  world,  is  ill-founded,  if,  on  such  cauMS 
as  are  scarcely  deserving  of  complaint  or  expostulation,  yon 
take  up  arms  against  kings  in  alliance  with  you." 

43.  As  he  uttered  these  words  with  the  apparent  approba- 
tion of  the  ambassadors,  Marcius  advised  him  to  send  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  as  he  thought  it  best  to  try  every  expedient 
to  the  last,  and  to  omit  nothing  that  might  afford  any  prospect 
of  peace.  The  consideration  still  remained,  how  the  ambas- 
sadors might  travel  with  safety ;  and  although,  to  this  end,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  king  should  ask  a  truce,  which  Marcius 
wished  for,  and  in  fact  had  no  other  view  in  consenting  to  tbe 
conference,  yet  ke  granted  it  with  apparent  reluctance,  and  as 
a  great  favour  to  the  persons  requesting  it.  At  that  juncture 
the  Romans  had  not  made  sufficient  preparations  for  war; 
they  had  no  array,  no  general:   whereas  Perseus  had  eveiy 
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thing  prepared  and  ready ;  and  if  a  delusive  hope  of  peace  had 
not  blinded  his  judgment,  he  might  have  commenced  hostili«  - 
ties  at  a  time  most  advantageous  to  himself  and  distressing 
to  bis  enemies.  At  the  breaking  up  of  this  conference,  (the 
truce  being  ratified  bj  both  parties,)  the  Roman  ambassadors 
bent  their  route  towards  Boeotia,  where  great  commotions 
•were  now  beginning;  for  several  of  the  states  withdrew 
themselves  from  the  union  of  the  general  confederacy  of  the 
Boeotians^  from  the  time  that  the  answer  of  the  ambassadors 
was  announced,  that  "  it  would  appear  what  particular  states 
"were  displeased  at  the  formation  of  the  alliance  with  the  king." 
First  deputies  from  Chseronea,  then  others  from  Thebes,  met 
the  Romans  on  the  road,  and  assured  them,  that  they  were 
not  present  in  the  council  wherein  that  alliance  was  resolved 
on.  The  ambassadors,  giving  them  no  answer  at  the  time,  or- 
dered that  they  should  go  with  them  to  Chalcis.  At  Thebes 
a  violent  dissension  arose  out  of  another  contest.  The  party 
defeated  in  the  election  of  praetors  of  Boeotia,  resolving  to  re- 
venge the  afiront,  collected  the  multitude,  and  passed  a  decree 
at  Thebes,  that  the  new  Boeotarchs  should  not  be  admitted  into 
the  cities.  All  the  persons  thus  exiled  betook  themselves 
to  ThespisB ;  being  recalled  from  it  (for  they  were  received 
there  without  hesitation)  to  Thebes,  owing  to  a  change  in  the 
miads  of  the  people,  they  passed  a  decree  that  the  twelve 
persons  who,  without  being  invested  with  public  authority, 
had  held  an  assembly  and  council,  should  be  punished  by 
banishment:  and  afterwards  the  new  pnetor,  (he  was  Is- 
menias,  a  man  of  distinction  and  power,)  by  another  decree, 
condemns  them,  although  absent,  to  capital  punishment. 
They  had  fled  to  Chalcis ;  and  thence  they  proceeded  to  La- 
rissa,  to  the  Romans,  and  threw  on  Ismenias  alone  the  blame 
of  the  alliance  concluded  with  Perseus,  asserting  that  the  con- 
test originated  in  a  party  dispute  ;  yet  ambassadors  from  both 
sides  waited  on  the  Romans,  as  did  the  exiles,  accusers  of 
Ismenias,  and  Ismenias  himself. 

44.  When  they  were  all  arrived  at  Chalcis,  the  chiefs  of 
the  other  states,  each  by  a  particular  decree  of  their  own,  re- 
nonnced  the  alliance  of  Perseus,  and  joined  themselves  to  the 
Romans,  a  circumstance  which  gave  very  great  pleasure  to  the 
latter.  Ismenias  recommended,  that  the  Bkeotian  nation 
should  be  placed  under  the  orders  of  Rome ;    on  which  sc 
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violent  a  dispute  arose,  that,  if  he  had  not  fled  for  shelter  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  ambassadors,  he  would  not  have  been  far 
from  losing  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  exiles  and  their  abet- 
tors. Thebes  itself,  the  capital  of  Boeotia,  was  in  a  vioknt 
ferment,  one  party  struggling  hard  to  bring  the  state  over  to 
the  king,  the  other  to  the  Romans ;  and  multitudes  had  come 
together,  from  Coronas  and  Haliartus,  to  support  the  decree 
in  favour  of  Perseus.  But  by  the  firmness  of  the  chiefi,  (who 
desired  them  to  judge,  from  the  defeats  of  Philip  and  Aiitio* 
chus,  how  great  must  be  the  power  and  fortune  of  the  Bomiii 
empire,)  the  same  multitude  was  overcome,  and  not  only  re- 
solved that  the  alliance  with  the  king  should  be  cancelled,  bnt 
also,  to  gratify  the  ambassadors,  sent  the  promoters  oif  that 
alliance  to  Chalcis ;  and  ordered,  that  the  state  should  be 
recommended  to  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  Marcius  and 
Atilius  heard  the  Thebans  with  joy,  and  advised  both  ihem 
and  each  state  separately  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
renew  the  treaty.  They  required,  above  all  things,  that  the 
exiles  should  be  restored;  and  condemned  by  their  own 
decree  the  advisers  of  the  treaty  with  the  king.  Having  thus 
disunited  the  members  of  the  Boeotian  council,  whi(£  was 
their  grand  object,  they  proceeded  to  Peloponnesus,  after 
summoning  Servius  Cornelius  to  Chalcis.  An  assembly  was 
summoned  to  meet  them  at  Argos,  where  they  demanded 
nothing  more  from  the  Achseans,  than  the  furnishing  of  one 
thousand  soldiers,  which  were  sent  as  a  garrison  to  defend 
Chalcis  until  a  Roman  army  should  come  into  Greece. 

45.  Marcius  and  Atilius  having  finished  the  business  that 
was  to  be  done  in  Greece,  returned  to  Rome  in  the  beginning 
of  winter.  An  embassy  had  been  despatched  thence^  about 
the  same  time,  into  Asia,  to  the  several  islands.  The  ambas- 
sadors were  three ;  Tiberius  Claudius,  Publius  Postamioi^ 
and  Marcus  Junius.  These,  making  a  circuit  among  the 
allies,  exhorted  them  to  undertake  the  war  against  Perseus^  in 
conjunction  with  the  Romans;  and  the  more  powerful  anj 
state  was,  the  more  earnestly  they  requested  them,  judging 
that  the  smaller  states  would  follow  the  lead  of  the  greater. 
The  Rhodians  were  esteemed  of  the  utmost  consequence  on 
every  account ;  because  they  could  not  only  countenance  tlm 
war,  but  also  assist  in  it  by  their  own  strength,  having,  pn^ 
suant  to  the  advice  of  Hegesilochus,  forty  ships  ready  for  aea. 
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rhis  man  being  chief  magistrate,  whom  they  call  Prytanis, 
'  lad,  by  many  arguments,  prevailed  on  the  Rhodians  to  banish 
the  hope  of  courting  the  favour  of  kings,  which  they  had,  in 
repeated  instances,  found  fallacious ;  and  to  maintain  firmly 
the  alliance  with  Rome  (which  was  the  only  one  in  the  earth 
that  could  be  relied  on  for  strength  or  honour).  He  told 
them,  that  "  a  war  was  upon  the  point  of  breaking  out  with 
Perseus :  that  the  Romans  would  expect  the  same  naval  arma- 
ment which  they  had  seen  lately  in  that  with  Antiochus,  and 
formerly  in  that  with  Philip :  that  they  would  be  hurried,  in 
the  hasty  equipment  of  a  fleet,  when  it  ought  to  be  sent  at 
once,  unless  they  immediately  set  about  the  repairing  and 
manning  of  their  ships :  and  that  they  ought  to  do  this  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  in  order  to  refute,  by  the  evidence  of 
facts,  the  imputations  thrown  on  them  by  Eumenes."  Roused 
by  these  arguments,  they  showed  to  the  Roman  ambassadors, 
on  their  arrival,  a  fleet  of  forty  ships  rigged  and  fitted  out,  so 
that  it  might  appear  that  they  did  not  require  to  be  urged. 
This  embassy  had  great  efiect  in  conciliating  the  afiections  of 
the  states  in  Asia.  Decimius  alone  returned  to  Rome  without 
efibcting  any  thing,  and  disgraced  by  the  suspicion  of  having 
received  money  from  the  Illyrian  kings. 

46.  When  Perseus,  after  the  conference  with  the  Romans, 
had  retired  into  Macedon,  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to 
carry  on  the  negotiation  for  peace  commenced  with  Marcius, 
giving  them  letters,  to  be  delivered  at  Byzantium  and  Rhodes. 
The  purport  of  the  letters  to  all  was  the  same,  viz.  that  he  had 
conferred  with  the  Roman  ambassadors.  What  he  had  heard 
from  them,  and  what  he  had  said,  was,  however,  represented  in 
such  a  manner  that  he  might  seem  to  have  had  the  advantage 
in  the  debate.  In  presence  of  the  Rhodians,  the  ambassadors 
added,  that  "  they  were  confident  of  a  continuation  of  peace, 
for  it  was  by  the  advice  of  Marcius  and  Atilius  that  they 
were  sent  to  Rome.  But  if  the  Romans  should  commence 
their  hostilities,  contrary  to  treaty,  it  would  then  be  the 
business  of  the  Rhodians  to  labour,  with  all  their  power  and 
all  their  interest,  for  the  re-establishment  of  peace ;  and  that, 
if  they  should  efiect  nothing  by  their  mediation,  they  ought 
then  to  take  such  measures  as  would  prevent  the  dominion  of 
the  whole  world  from  coming  into  the  hands  of  one  nation 
only.     That,  as  this  was  a  matter  of  general  concern,  so  it 
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was  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  Rhodians^  as  thej  sorptssed 
the  other  states  in  dignity  and  power,  which  must  be  held  on 
terms  of  servility  and  dependence,  if  there  were  no  otJier 
resource  for  redress  than  the  Romans."    Both  the  letter  and  tiie 
discourse  of  the  ambassadors  were  received  by  the  Bhodiaiu 
with  every  appearance  of  kindness,  but  by  no  means  exerted 
any  influence  in  working  a  change  in  their  minds^  for  b7  thiij 
time  the  best-judging  party  had  the  superior  influence.  Bji 
public  order  this  answer  was  given: — that  ^the  Bhodians 
wished  for  peace ;   but,  if  war  should  take  places  they  haptA 
that  the  king  would  not  expect  or  require  from  thm  aoj 
thing  that  might  break  off  their  ancient  friendship  with  the 
Romans,  the  fruit  of  many  and  great  services  performed  on 
their  part  both  in  war  and  peace."     The  Macedonians^  on 
their  way  home  from  Rhodes,  visited  also  the  states  of  Boeotia, 
Thebes,  Coronsea,  and  Haliartus ;  for  it  was  thought  that  the 
measure  of  abandoning  the  alliance  with  the  king,  and  joiniiig 
the  Romans,  was  extorted  from  them  against  their  wilL    The 
Thebans  were  not  influenced  by  his  representations^  though 
they  were  somewhat  displeased  with  the  Romans,  on  aoooont 
of  the  sentence  passed  on  their  nobles,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  exiles ;  but  the  Coronaeans  and  Haliartians^  out  of  a  kind 
of  natural  attachment  to  kings,  sent  ambassadors  to  Macedon, 
requesting  the  aid  of  a  body  of  troops  to  defend  them  against 
the  insolent  tyranny  of  the  Thebans.     To  this  application  the 
king  answered,  that,  "  on  account  of  the  truce  concluded  with 
the  Romans,  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  send  troops ;  but  he 
recommended  to  them,  to  guard  themselves  against  ill-treat- 
ment from  the  Thebans,  as  far  as  they  were  able,  without 
affording  the  Romans  a  pretext  for  venting  their  resentment 
on  him." 

47.  When  Marcius  and  Atilius  returned  to  Rome,  they  re- 
ported in  the  Capitol  the  result  of  their  embassy,  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  assumed  no  greater  merit  for  any  one 
matter,  than  for  having  overreached  the  king  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  arms,  and  the  hope  of  peace  given  him ;  for  "  he  was 
so  fully  provided,"  they  said,  "  with  every  requisite  for  the  im- 
mediate commencement  of  war,  while  on  their  side  no  one  thing 
was  in  readiness,  that  all  the  convenient  posts  might  have 
been  pre-occupied  by  him  before  an  army  could  be  transported 
into  Grreece  ;  but,  by  gaining  so  much  time  by  the  truce^  the 
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Romans  would  begin  the  war  better  provided  with  every 
thing ;  whereas  he  would  come  into  the  field  in  no  respect 
better  prepared."  They  mentioned,  also,  that  "  they  had  so 
efiectually  disunited  by  stratagem  the  members  of  the  Boeotian 
council,  that  they  could  never  again,  with  any  degree  of  unan- 
imity, connect  themselves  with  the  Macedonians."  A  great 
part  of  the  senate  approved  of  these  proceedings,  as  conducted 
with  consummate  wisdom ;  but  the  older  members,  and  those 
who  retained  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners,  declared,  that 
^  in  the  conduct  of  that  embassy,  they  could  discover  nothing  of 
the  Boman  genius.  Their  ancestors  waged  war  not  by  strata- 
gems and  attacks  in  the  night,  nor  by  counterfeiting  flight  and 
returning  unexpectedly  on  an  unguarded  foe,  nor  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  glory  in  cunning  more  than  in  real  valour.  That 
they  were  accustomed  to  proclaim  war  before  they  waged  it, 
that  they  sometimes  appointed  the  day  of  battle  and  marked 
oat  the  ground  on  which  they  were  to  fight.  That  with  the 
flame  honourable  feeling  information  was  given  to  king  Pyrrhus 
of  his  physician  plotting  against  his  life ;  and,  from  the  same 
motive,  they  delivered  bound,  to  the  Faliscians,  the  betrayer 
of  their  children.  These  were  the  acts  of  the  Roman  law, 
not  resulting  from  the  craft  of  Carthaginians  or  the  subtlety 
of  Greeks,  among  whom  it  is  reckoned  more  glorious  to  de- 
ceive an  enemy  than  to  overcome  him  by  force.  Sometimes 
greater  present  advantages  may  be  acquired  by  artifice  than 
by  bravery.  But  an  adversary's  spirit  is  finally  subdued  for 
ever,  when  the  confession  has  been  extorted  from  him,  that 
he  was  vanquished,  not  by  artifice,  nor  by  chance,  but  in  a 
just  and  open  war,  in  a  fair  trial  of  strength  hand  to  hand." 
Such  were  the  sentiments  of  the  elder  members,  to  whom 
this  modem  kind  of  wisdom  was  displeasing.  But  that  part 
of  the  senate  who  paid  more  regard  to  utility  than  to  honour, 
prevailed,  and  passed  a  vote  approving  of  Marcius'  conduct 
in  his  former  embassy;  at  the  same  time  ordering  that  he 
should  be  sent  again  into  Greece  with  some  ships,  and  with 
authority  to  act  in  other  matters  as  he  should  judge  most  con- 
ducive to  the  public  good.  They  also  sent  Aulus  Atilius  to 
keep  possession  of  Larissa  in  Thessaly ;  fearing  lest,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice,  Perseus  might  send  troops  and 
secure  to  himself  that  metropolis.  For  the  execution  of  this, 
Atilius  was  ordered  to  receive  from  Cneius  Sicinius  two 
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thousand  infantry.  And  three  hundred  soldiers  of.  the  Italian 
race  were  given  to  Publiua  Lentnlus,  who  had  retamed  from 
Achaia,  that  he  should  fix  his  quarters  at  Thebea^  in  order 
that  Bocotia  might  be  kept  in  obedience. 

48.  AAer  these  preparations  were  made,  the  senate^  not- 
withstanding their  determination  for  war  was  fixed,  jet  judged 
it  proper  to  give  audience  to  the  king's  ambassadors.  Tbeir 
discourse  was,  principallj,  a  repetition  of  what  had  been  uged 
by  Perseus  in  the  conference,  l^e  accusation  of  laying  the 
ambush  against  Eumenes  was  defended  with  the  greatest  care, 
and  yet  with  the  least  success,  for  the  thing  was  manifest 
The  rest  consisted  of  apologies :  but  their  hearers  were  not 
in  a  temper  to  be  either  convinced  or  persuaded.  Orders 
were  given  them  to  quit  the  city  of  Rome  instantly,  and  Italy 
within  thirty  days.  Then  orders  were  given  to  Pablius 
Licinius,  the  consul,  to  whose  lot  the  province  of  Maoedon 
had  fallen,  to  appoint  as  early  as  possible  the  day  for  assen- 
bling  the  army.  Caius  Lucretius,  the  praetor,  whose  province 
was  the  fleet,  sailed  from  the  city  with  forty  quinquerenws; 
for  it  was  judged  proper  that  some  of  the  vessels  that  werere- 
pai  red  should  be  kept  at  Rome  for  other  exigencies.  The  pretor 
sent  forward  his  brother,  Marcus  Lucretius,  with  one  qnin- 
quereme ;  ordering  him  to  collect  from  the  allies  the  ships  doe 
by  treaty,  and  to  join  the  fleet  at  Cephalonia.  He  received 
from  the  Rhegians  one  trireme,  from  the  Locrians  two^  and 
from  the  Urites  four ;  and  then,  coasting  along  the  shore  of 
Italy,  until  he  passed  the  farthest  promontory  of  Calabria,  in 
the  Ionian  Sea,  he  shaped  his  course  over  to  Dyrrachiam* 
Finding  there  ten  barks  belonging  to  the  Dyrrachians,  twelve 
belonging  to  the  Issaeans,  and  fifty-four  to  king  Grentius, 
affecting  to  understand  that  they  had  been  brought  thither 
for  the  use  of  the  Romans,  he  carried  them  all  off,  and  sailed 
in  three  days  to  Corc3rra,  and  thence  directly  to  Cephalonia. 
The  praetor  Caius  Lucretius  set  sail  from  Naples,  anc^  passing 
the  strait,  arrived  on  the  fifth  day  at  Cephalonia.  There  the 
fleet  halted,  waiting  until  the  land  forces  should  be  carried 
over,  and  until  the  transport  vessels,  which  had  been  separated 
from  the  fleet  and  scattered  over  the  sea,  might  rejoin  it. 

49.  About  this  time  the  consul  Publius  Licinius,  after  offer- 
ing vows  in  the  Capitol,  marched  out  of  the  city  in  his  mili- 
tary robes.     This  ceremony  is  always  conducted  with  grest 
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dignity  and  solemnity ;  on  this  occasion  particularly,  it  enj^aged 
people's  eyes  and  thoughts  in  an  unusual  degree, — and  this,  by 
teason  that  they  escorted  the  consul  against  an  enemy  form- 
idable and  conspicuous  both  for  abilities  and  resources.  For 
not  only  their  desire  to  pay  him  the  customary  respect,  but 
an  earnest  wish  to  behold  the  show,  and  see  the  commander, 
to  whose  wisdom  and  conduct  they  intrusted  the  maintenance 
of  the  public  safety,  brought  them  together.  Then  such  re- 
flections as  these  entered  their  minds :  "  How  various  were 
the  chances  of  war ;  how  uncertain  the  issue  of  the  contest ; 
how  variable  the  success  of  arms;  how  frequent  the  vicissi- 
tades  of  losses  and  successes;  what  disasters  often  happened 
through  the  unskilfulness  and  rashness  of  commanders ;  and 
on  the  contrary,  what  advantages  their  judgment  and  valour 
conferred.  What  human  being  could  yet  know  either  the 
capacity  or  the  fortune  of  the  consul  whom  they  were  sending 
against  the  enemy ;  whether  they  were  shortly  to  see  him  at 
the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ascending  the  Capitol  in  tri- 
umph, to  revisit  the  same  gods  from  whom  he  now  took  his 
departure,  or  whether  they  were  to  give  a  like  cause  of  ex- 
ultation to  their  enemies.'*  Then  king  Perseus,  against  whom 
he  was  going,  had  a  high  reputation,  derived  from  the  great 
martial  character  of  the  Macedonian  nation,  and  from  his 
lather  Philip,  who,  besides  many  prosperous  achievements, 
had  gained  a  large  share  of  renown  even  in  his  war  with  the 
Romans.  Besides  too,  the  name  of  Perseus  himself,  which 
had  never  ceased,  since  his  accession  to  the  throne,  to  be  the 
subject  of  conversation,  owing  to  the  expectation  of  the  war. 
Two  military  tribunes,  of  consular  rank,  Caius  Claudius  and 
Qaintns  Mucins,  were  sent  with  him ;  and  three  illustrious 
yonng  men,  Publius  Lentulus,  and  two  of  the  name  of  Man- 
Bus  Acidinus,  one  the  son  of  Marcus  Manlius,  the  other  of 
Ludos.  With  these  he  went  to  Brundusium  to  the  army ; 
and  sailing  over  thence  with  all  his  forces,  pitched  his  camp 
at  Nymphffium,  in  the  territory  of  ApoUonia. 

50.  A  few  days  before  this,  Perseus,  after  the  ambassadors 
retamed  from  Rome,  and  cut  off  every  hope  of  peace,  held  a 
council,  in  which  a  contest  was  carried  on  for  some  time  be- 
tween different  opinions.  Some  were  of  opinion  that  he 
fingnt  to  pay  a  tribute,  or  even  to  cede  a  part  of  his  domi- 

nions,  if  l^y  should  deprive  him  of  that ;  in  short,  that  he 
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ought  not  to  refuse,  for  the  sake  of  peaop^  whstever  mnst  he 
submitted  to,  nor  act  in  such  a  manner  as  would  expose  him- 
self and  his  kingdom  to  such  a  perilous  hazard.  For,  '^if  be 
retained  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne,  time  and  the 
revolution  of  affairs  might  produce  numy  conjunctures,  which 
would  enable  him  not  only  to  recover  his  losses,  but  to  be- 
come  formidable  to  those  whom  he  now  had  reason  to  dread." 
A  considerable  majority,  however,  expressed  sentiments  of  8 
bolder  nature.  Tliey  insisted  that  "  the  cession  of  any  port 
would  be  followed  by  that  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  Bo- 
mans  were  in  want  of  neither  money  nor  territory:  but  thef 
considered  that  all  human  affairs,  even  kingdoms  and  empires, 
are  subject  to  many  casualties.  They  had  themselves  broken 
the  power  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  settled  in  the  neighboll^ 
hood  a  very  powerful  king,  as  a  yoke  on  their  necks,  and  bad 
removed  Antiochusand  his  future  successors  beyond  the  moun- 
tains of  Taurus.  There  now  remained  only  the  kingdom  of 
IMacedonia  near  in  situation,  and  such  as  might,  if  any  where 
the  fortune  of  Rome  should  waver,  inspire  its  kings  with  the 
spirit  of  their  forefathers.  Perseus  therefore  ought,  while  his 
alfairs  were  yet  in  a  state  of  safety,  to  consider  well  in  his 
own  mind,  whether  he  should  prefer  to  give  up  one  part  of 
his  dominions  after  another,  until  at  length,  stripped  of  all 
power  and  exiled  from  his  kingdom,  he  should  be  reduced  to 
beg  from  the  Romans  either  Samothracia  or  some  other  island, 
where  he  might  grow  old  in  poverty  and  contempt ;  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  armed  in  vindication  of  his  fortune  and  his 
honour,  as  is  the  part  of  a  brave  man,  either  should  endure 
with  patience  whatever  misfortune  the  chance  of  war  might 
bring  upon  him,  or  by  victory  deliver  the  world  from  the 
tyranny  of  Rome.  There  would  be  nothing  more  wonderful 
in  the  Romans  being  driven  out  of  Greece,  than  in  Hannibal's 
being  driven  out  of  Italy ;  nor,  in  truth,  did  they  see  how  it 
could  consist  with  the  character  of  the  prince,  to  resist  with 
the  utmost  vigour  his  brother,  who  unjustly  aspired  to  the 
crown,  and,  after  he  had  fairly  obtained  it  himself,  surrender 
it  up  to  foreigners.  Lastly,  that  war  had  its  vindication  as 
well  as  peace,  so  that  nothing  was  accounted  more  shameful 
than  to  yield  up  a  dominion  without  a  struggle,  and  nothing 
more  glorious  than  for  a  prince  to  have  experienced  every  kind 
of  fortune  in  the  defence  of  his  crown  and  dignity.'* 
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ol.  TLe  council  was  held  at  Pella,  in  the  old  palace  of  the 
Macedonian  kings.  "  Let  us  then,"  Perseus  said,  "  with  the 
help  of  the  gods,  wage  war,  since  that  is  your  opinion;" 
and,  despatching  letters  to  all  the  commanders  of  the  troops, 
he  concentrated  his  entire  force  at  Cytium,  a  town  of  Mace- 
don.  He  himself,  after  making  a  royal  offering  of  one 
hundred  victims,  which  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  called  Alci- 
demos,  set  out  for  Cytium,  attended  by  a  band  of  nobles  and 
guards.  All  the  forces,  both  of  the  Macedonians  and  foreign 
auxiliaries,  had  already  assembled  in  that  place.  He  encamped 
them  before  the  city,  and  drew  them  all  up,  under  arms,  in 
order  of  battle,  in  a  plain.  The  amount  of  the  whole  was 
forty-three  thousand  armed  men;  of  whom  about  one  half 
composed  the  phalanx,  and  were  commanded  by  Hippias  of 
Beroea ;  there  were  then  two  thousand  selected  for  their  su- 
perior strength,  and  the  vigour  of  their  age,  out  of  the  whole 
number  of  their  shield-bearers :  this  legion  they  called,  in  their 
own  language,  Agema,  and  the  command  of  them  was  given  to 
Leonatus  and  Thrasippus  of  Eulyea.  Antiphilus  of  Edessa 
commanded  the  rest  of  the  shield-bearers,  about  three  tliousand 
men.  Pseonians,  and  men  from  Parorea  and  Parstrymonia, 
(places  subject  to  Thrace,)  with  Agrians,  and  a  mixture  of 
some  native  Thracians,  made  up  the  number  of  about  three 
thousand  men.  Didas,  the  Pseonian,  the  murderer  of  young 
Demetrius,  had  armed  and  embodied  these.  There  were  two 
thousand  Gallic  soldiers,  under  the  command  of  Asclepiodotus ; 
three  thousand  independent  Thracians,  from  Heraclea,  in  the 
country  of  the  Sintians,  had  a  general  of  their  own.  An  equal 
number  nearly  of  Cretans  followed  their  own  general,  Susus 
of  Phalasarna,  and  Syllus  of  Gnossus.  Leonidas,  a  Lacedae- 
monian, commanded  a  body  of  five  hundred  Greeks,  of  various 
descriptions :  this  man  was  said  to  be  of  the  royal  blood,  and 
had  been  condemned  to  exile  in  a  full  council  of  the  Achaans 
on  account  of  a  letter  to  Perseus,  which  was  intercepted. 
Lycho,  an  Achaean,  was  the  commander  of  the  JEtolians  and 
Boeotians,  who  did  not  make  up  more  than  the  number  of  five 
hundred  men.  These  auxiliaries,  composed  of  so  many  states 
and  so  many  nations,  made  up  about  twelve  thousand  fight- 
ing men.  Of  cavalry,  he  had  collected  from  all  parts  of  Mace- 
don,  three  thousand :  and  Cotys,  son  of  Seutha,  king  of  the 
Odrysian  nation,  was  arrived  with  one  thousand  chosen  horsc- 
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men.  urA  norirlT  the  same  number  of  foot.  The  total  number 
was  thirtv-nir.e  thousand  foot,  and  four  thousand  hone.  MoiC 
cvrtainlv.  «i:i,^  the  annv  which  Alexander  the  Great  led  into 
Asia.  n>->  kuvz  of  Macedonia  had  ever  been  at  the  head  of  00 
powerful  a  force. 

.5:2.  It  was  now  twentv-six  years  since  peace  had  been 
grintM  to  the  suit  of  Philip ;  and  Macedon,  having  throog^ 
all  that  perio<l  enjoyed  quiet,  was  become  exceedingly  popo- 
lous.  and  verv  manv  were  now  grown  up,  and  become  qualified 
for  the  duties  of  the  field ;  and  owing  to  the  unimportant  wan 
with  the  ni'ighlKiuring  states  of  Thrace,  which  had  given  them 
exercise  rattier  than  fatigue,  were  in  continual  practice  rf 
military  service.     Besides,  a  war  with  Rome  having  been  kmg 
meditated  by.  first,  Philip,  and  afterwards  bj  Perse^is^  hid 
effected  that  all  things  should  be  arranged  and  prepared.    Hie 
troops  performed  some  few  movements^  but  not  the  regular 
course  of  exercise,  only  that  they  might  not  seem  to  have  stood 
motionless  under  arms.     He  then  called  them,  armed  as  thef 
were,  to  an  assembly.   He  himself  stood  on  his  tribunal,  with  bu 
two  sons,  one  on  each  side  of  him ;  the  elder  of  whom,  Phil^ 
was  by  birth  his  brother,  his  son  by  adoption ;  the  younger, 
named  Alexander,  was  his  son  by  birth.     The  king  exhaled 
Iiis  troops  to  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war.     He  enumer- 
ated the  injuries  offered  by  the  Romans  to  Philip  and  himself; 
told  them,  that  '*  his  father,  having  been  compeUed,  by  everf 
kind  of  indignity,  to  resolve  on  a  renewal  of  hoetilitiesy  wt^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  preparations  for  war,  arrested  byfiite: 
that  ambassadors  were  sent  by  liimself  at  the  same  time  thit 
soldiers  were  sent  to  seize  the  cities  of  Greece :  that  then, 
under  thci  pretext  of  re-establishing  peace,  they  spun  out  the 
winter,  by  means  of  a  fallacious  conference,  in  order  to  gain 
time  to  make  their  preparations ;  that  their  consul  was  now 
coming,  witli  two  Roman  legions,  containing  each  six  thousand 
foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  nearly  the  same  number  of 
auxiliaries  ;  and  that,  should  they  even  be  joined  by  the  troops 
of  Eumenes  and  Masinissa,  yet  these  could  not  amount  to 
more  than  seven  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse.**    He 
desired  them,  "  after  hearing  the  number  of  the  enemy's  forces 
to  reflect  on  their  own  army,  how  far  it  excelled  both  in  num- 
ber and  in  the  qualifications  of  the  men,  a  body  of  raw  recmit^ 
enlisted  hastily  for  the  present  occasion ;  whereas  they  them* 
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Bell  es  had  from  childhood  been  instructed  in  the  military  art, 
and  had  been  disciplined  and  inured  to  toil  in  a  course  of  many 
"wars.  The  auxiliaries  of  the  Romans  were  Lydians,  Phry- 
gians, and  Numidians ;  while  his  were  Thracians  and  Gauls, 
the  bravest  nations  in  the  world.  Their  troops  had  such 
arms  as  each  needy  soldier  procured  for  himself;  but  those 
of  the  Macedonians  were  furnished  out  of  the  royal*  stores, 
and  had  been  made  with  much  care  at  the  expense  of  his  fa- 
ther, in  a  course  of  many  years.  They  must  bring  their  pro- 
visions not  only  from  a  great  distance,  but  expose  them  to  all 
the  hazards  of  the  sea ;  while  he,  besides  his  revenue  from  the 
mines,. had  laid  up  a  store,  both  of  money  and  food,  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  ten  years.  The  Macedonians  possessed 
in  abundance  every  advantage,  in  point  of  preparation,  that 
depended  on  the  kindness  of  the  gods,  or  the  care  of  their 
sovereign:  they  ought  therefore  to  have  the  same  daring 
spirit  which  their  fathers  had  before  them ;  who,  after  sub- 
duing all  Europe,  passed  over  into  Asia,  and  opened  by  their 
arms  a  world  unknown  to  fame,  and  never  ceased  to  conquer 
until  they  were  stopped  by  the  Red  Sea,  and  when  nothing 
remained  for  them  to  subdue.  But  in  truth  fortune  has  de- 
termined the  present  struggle  to  be  carried  on,  not  for  the  far 
remote  regions  of  India,  but  for  the  possession  of  Macedon 
it8el£  When  the  Romans  made  war  on  his  father,  they  held 
out  the  specious  pretence  of  liberating  Greece ;  now,  they 
avowedly  aimed  at  reducing  Macedon  to  slavery,  that  there 
might  be  no  king  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Roman  empire, 
and  that  no  nation,  renowned  in  war,  should  have  the  posses- 
aion  of  arms ;  for  these  must  be  delivered  up  to  their  imperious 
xnasters,  together  with  the  king  and  kingdom,  if  they  chose  to 
decline  a  war,  and  obey  their  orders." 

63.  Notwithstanding  that,  during  the  course  of  his  speech, 
•he  was  frequently  interrupted  by  the  exclamations  of  the 
multitude ;  then  truly  such  shouts  arose  from  the  army,  ex- 
pressing indignation  and  menaces  against  the  foe,  and  urging 
him  to  act  with  spirit,  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  discourse. 
He  only  ordered  them  to  be  ready  to  march ;  because  it  was 
reported  that  the  Romans  were  quitting  their  camp  at  Nym- 
phjBeum ;  and  then,  dismissing  the  assembly,  he  went  to  give 
audience  to  deputies  from  the  several  states  of  Macedon, 
who  were  come  to  offer  money  and  corn,  in  proportion  to  the 
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abilities  of  each.  He  gave  thanks  to  all,  but  declined  their 
proffers ;  telling  them  that  the  royal  stores  were  sufficient  to 
answer  every  purpose.  Carriages  only  were  demanded  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  engines^  and  the  vast  quantity  of 
missile  weapons  that  was  prepared,  with  other  military  im- 
plements. He  then  put  his  army  in  motion,  directing  his 
route  to  Eordea;  and  after  encamping  at  the  lake  Bq|;Qr« 
rites,  advanced,  next  day,  into  Elimea,  to  the  river  EbUac- 
mon.  Then  passing  the  mountains  through  a  narrow  defil^ 
called  Cambunii,  he  marched  against  the  inhabitants  of  the 
district  called  Tripolis,  consisting  of  Azoras,  Pjthioa^  and 
Doliche.  These  three  towns  hesitated,  for  a  little  time,  he- 
cause  they  had  given  hostages  to  the  Larissseans ;  however, 
being  overcome  by  the  fear  of  immediate  danger,  they  ca|»tn- 
lated.  He  received  thetn  with  expressions  of  favour,  not 
doubting  that  the  Perrhsebians  would  be  induced  to  fdloir 
their  example;  and  accordingly,  on  his  first  arrival  begot 
possession  of  their  city,  without  any  reluctance  beii^  shown 
on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  obliged  to  use  fbree 
against  Cyretiae,  and  was  even  repulsed  the  first  day  by  bodiei 
of  armed  men,  who  defended  the  gates  with  great  bravery; 
but  on  the  day  following,  having  assaulted  the  place  with  •& 
his  forces,  he  received  their  surrender  before  night. 

54.  Mylaer,  the  next  town,  was  so  strongly  fortified,  that  the 
inhabitants,  from  the  hopes  of  their  works  being  impregnable^ 
had  conceived  too  great  a  degree  of  confidence.  Not  cont^ 
with  shutting  their  gates  against  the  king,  they  cast  insulting 
reproaches  on  himself  and  on  the  Macedonians,  whidi  be- 
haviour, while  it  provoked  the  enemy  to  attack  them  with 
greater  rancour,  kindled  a  greater  ardour  in  themselveB 
to  make  a  vigorous  defence,  as  they  had  now  no  hopes  ol 
pardon.  During  three  days,  therefore,  the  town  was  at- 
tacked and  defended  with  great  spirit.  The  great  number 
of  Macedonians  made  it  easy  for  them  to  relieve  each  other, 
and  to  support  the  fight  by  turns  ;  not  only  wounds,  bat  want 
of  sleep  and  continual  labour,  were  wearing  out  the  besieged, 
who  guarded  the  walls  by  day  and  night.  On  the  fourth  day, 
when  the  scaling-ladders  were  raised  on  all  sides,  and  one  of 
the  gates  was  attacked  with  unusual  force,  the  townsmen,  who 
were  beaten  off  the  walls,  ran  together  to  secure  the  gate,  and 
made  a  sudden  sally.     Since  this  was  the  effect  rather  of  is* 
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considerate  rage  than  of  a  well-grounded  confidence  in  their 
strength,  they  being  few  in  number,  and  worn  down  with 
fatigue,  were  routed  by  men  who  were  fresh ;  and  having 
tamed  their  backs,  and  fled  through  the  open  gate,  they 
allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  through  it.  The  city  was 
thus  taken,  and  plundered,  and  even  the  persons  of  free 
condition  who  survived  the  carnage  were  sold.  The  king, 
after  dismantling  and  reducing  to  ashes  the  greater  part  of 
the  town,  removed,  and  encamped  at  Phalanna ;  and  next  day 
arrived  at  Gyrton ;  but  understanding  that  Titus  Minucius 
Bufus,  and  Hippias,  the  prsBtor  of  the  Thessalians,  had  gone 
into  the  town  with  a  body  of  troops,  he  passed  by,  without  even 
attempting  a  siege,  and  received  the  submission  of  Elatia  and 
Gronni,  whose  inhabitants  were  dismayed  by  his  unexpected 
arrival.  Both  these  towns,  particularly  Gonni,  stand  at  the 
entrance  of  the  pass  which  leads  to  Tempe ;  he  therefore  left 
the  latter  under  a  strong  guard  of  horse  and  foot,  and  fortified 
ity  besides,  with  a  triple  trench  and  rampart.  Advancing  to 
Sycurium,  he  determined  to  wait  there  the  approach  of  the 
Romans ;  at  the  same  time  he  ordered  his  troops  to  collect 
com  from  all  parts  of  the  country  subject  to  the  enemy :  for 
Sycurinm  stands  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa,  the  southern  side 
of  which  overlooks  the  plains  of  Thessaly,  and  the  opposite 
side  Macedonia  and  Magnesia.  Besides  these  advantages  of 
situation,  the  place  enjoys  a  most  healthful  air,  and  a  never- 
failing  supply  of  water,  from  the  numerous  springs  which  lay 
around. 

55.  About  the  same  time  the  Roman  consul,  marching 
towards  Thessaly,  at  first  found  the  roads  of  Epirus  clear  and 
•open;  but  afterwards,  when  he  proceeded  into  Athamania, 
where  the  country  is  rugged,  and  almost  impassable,  with 
great  labour  and  by  short  marches  he  with  difficulty  reached 
Gomphi.  If,  while  he  was  leading  his  raw  troops  through 
Bueh  a  territory,  and  while  both  his  men  and  horses  were  de- 
bilitated by  constant  toil,  the  king  had  attacked  him  with  his 
army  in  proper  order,  and  at  an  advantageous  place  and  time, 
the  Romans  themselves  do  not  deny  that  they  must  have  suf- 
fered very  great  loss  in  an  engagement.  When  they  arrived 
at  Gt)mphi,  without  opposition,  great  contempt  of  the  enemy 
was  added  to  their  joy  at  having  effected  their  passage  through 
such  a  dangerous  road^  since  they  showed  such  utter  ignorance 
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of  their  own  advantages.  The  oonsal,  after  duly  ofiering  aacri* 
fice,  and  ili retributing  com  to  the  troops,  halted  a  few  di^  to 
give  rest  to  the  men  and  horses;  and  then,  hearing  thitf  tfai 
MacetloniAns  were  over-running  Thesaalj,  and  wasting  the 
country  of  the  allied,  he  led  on  to  Larissa  Ids  troops,  now  suffi- 
ciently refreshed.  Proceeding  thence,  when  he  came  withia 
about  three  miles  of  Tripolis,  (they  call  the  place  Scaa,)  he  en- 
camped on  the  river  Peneus.  In  the  mean  time^  Eumenes  ii^ 
rived  by  sea  at  Chalcis,  accompanied  by  his  brothers  Attaloi 
and  Atliena^us,  (bringing  with  him  two  thousand  foot,  the 
command  of  whom  he  gave  to  the  latter,)  having  left  his  other 
brother,  Philet^erus,  at  Pergamus  to  manage  the  businesBof  hii 
kinsrdom.  From  thence,  with  Attains  and  four  thousand  fixH 
and  one  thousand  horse,  he  came  and  joined  ttie  consul:  two 
thousand  foot  were  left  at  Chalcis,  of  which  Athenssus  had  the 
command :  whither  also  arrived  parties  of  auxiliaries  from  emrj 
one  of  the  states  of  Greece ;  but  most  of  them  so  small,  thi^ 
their  numbers  have  not  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  ApoUo- 
nians  sent  three  hundred  horse  and  one  hundred  foot.  Of  tha 
JEtolians  came  a  number  equal  to  one  cohort,  being  the  eatin 
cavalry  of  the  nation ;  and  of  the  Thessalians  (all  their  cavalry 
acted  separately)  not  more  than  three  hundred  horsemen  wers 
in  the  Koiuan  camp.  The  Achseans  furnished  one  thouBand 
young  men,  armed  mostly  in  the  Cretan  manner. 

56.    In  the  mean  time,  Caius  Lucretius^  the  prsBtor  and 
naval  commander  at  Cephallenia,  having  ordered  his  brother, 
Marcus  Lucretius,  to  conduct  the  Heat  along  the  coast  of 
Malea  to  Chalcis,  went  himself  on  board  a  trireme,  and  sailed 
to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  that  he  might  as  early  as  possible  put 
the  affairs  of  Boeotia  on  a  proper  footing ;    but  the  voyage 
proved  tedious  to  him,  particularly  from  the  weak  state  of  his 
health.     Marcus  Lucretius,  on  his  arrival  at  Chalcis,  when  be 
heard  that  Haliartus  was  besieged  by  Publius  Lentulus,  a&A 
a  messenger  to  him,  with  an  order,  in  the  praetor's  name^  to 
retire  from  the  place.    The  lieutenant-general,  who  had  under- 
taken this  enterprise  with  Boeotian  troops,  raised  out  of  the 
party  that  sided  with  the  Romans,  retired  from  the  walls. 
But  the  raising  of  this  siege  only  made  room  for  a  new  one: 
for  Marcus  Lucretius  immediately  invested  Haliartus  with 
troops  from  on  board  the  fleet,  amounting  to  ten  thousand 
eff?)cllve  men,  and  who  were  joined  hj  two  thousand  of  the 
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forces  of  king  £umenes,  who  were  under  Athen^us.  Just  when 
they  were  preparing  for  an  assault,  the  praetor  came  up  from 
Creusa.  At  the  same  time,  ships  sent  by  the  allies  arrived  at 
Chalcis :  two  Carthaginian  quinqueremes,  two  triremes  from 
Heraclea  in  Pontus,  four  from  Chalcedon,  a  like  number  from 
Samos,  and  also  five  quinqueremes  from  Ehodes.  The  prse- 
tor  sent  back  these  to  the  allies,  because  there  was  no  where  a 
naval  war.  Quint  us  Marcius  also  came  to  Chalcis  with  his 
'  ships,  having  taken  Alope,  and  laid  siege  to  Larissa,  called 
likewise  Cremaste.  While  such  was  the  state  of  affairs  in 
Boootia,  Perseus,  when,  as  has  been  mentioned,  he  lay  en- 
cunped  at  Sycurium,  after  collecting  the  corn  from  all  the 
Mi^VLcent  parts,  sent  a  detachment  to  ravage  the  lands  of  the 
Phereans ;  hoping  that  the  Romans  might  be  drawn  away 
from  their  eamp  to  succour  the  cities  of  their  allies,  and  then 
be  cavght  at  a  disadvantage.  And  when  he  saw  that  they 
were  not  put  in  motion  by  this  disorderly  expedition,  he  dis- 
tribated  all  the  booty,  consisting  mostly  of  cattle  of  all  kinds, 
among  the  soldiers,  that  they  might  feast  themselves  with 
plenty.     The  prisoners  he  kept. 

57.  Both  the  consul  and  the  king  held  councils  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  to  determine  in  what  manner  they  should  begin 
ibeai  operations.     The  king  assumed  fresh  confidence,  from 
the   enemy  having  allowed  him,  without  interruption,   to 
lavage  the  country  of  the  Pheraeans :  and  in  consequence,  re- 
solved to  advance  directly  to  their  camp,  and  give  them  no 
further  time  for  delay.     On  the  other  side,  the  Romans  were 
eonvinced  that  their  inactivity  had  created  a  mean  opinion  of 
tiiem  in  the  minds  of  their  allies,  who  were  exceedingly 
offended  that  aid  was  not  borne  to  the  PhersBsns.     While 
they  were  deliberating  how  they  should  act,  (Eumenes  and 
Attains  were  present  in  the  council,)  a  messenger  in  a  violent 
linrry  acquainted  them  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  in 
%  great  body.     On  this  the  council  was  dismissed,  and  au 
order  to  take  arms  instantly  issued.     It  was  also  resolved, 
that  in  the  mean  time  a  party  of  Eumenes'  troops,  consisting 
m£  one  hmidred  horse,  and  an  equal  number  of  javelin-bearers 
%m  foot,  should  go  out  to  observe  the  enemy.     Perseus,  about 
"the  fourth  hour  of  the  day,  being  nearly  one  thousand  paces 
firom  the  Roman  camp,  ordered  the  body  of  his  infantry  to 
'Umlt,  and  advanced  himself  in  front,  with  the  cavalry  and  light 
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infantry,  accompanied  by  Cotys  and  the  other  generals  of  the 
auxiliaries.  They  were  less  than  five  hundred  paces  distant^ 
when  they  descried  the  Roman  horse,  which  consisted  of  two 
cohorts,  mostly  Gauls,  commanded  by  Cassignatns,  and 
attended  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  Light  infantry,  Mja* 
ans  and  Cretans.  The  king  halted,  as  he  knew  not  the  f<ntt 
of  the  enemy.  He  then  sent  forward  two  troops  of  Thracuiu^ 
and  two  of  Macedonians,  with  two  cohorts  of  Cretans  voA 
Thracians.  The  fight,  as  the  parties  were  equal  in  nomber, 
and  no  reinforcements  were  sent  upon  either  side,  ended  with- 
out any  decided  advantage.  About  thirty  of  Cumenes*  men 
were  killed,  among  whom  fell  Cassignatus,  general  of  tb 
Gauls.  Perseus  then  led  back  his  forces  to  Sycariam,  ud 
the  next  day,  about  the  same  hour,  brought  up  his  aimjti 
the  same  ground,  and  a  number  of  waggons  carrying  water 
followed  him ;  for  the  road  for  twelve  miles  had  no  water,  ud 
was  very  full  of  dust :  and  it  was  apparent  that  if  they  com 
to  an  engagement  on  the  first  view  of  the  enemy,  they  wonU 
be  greatly  distressed  in  the  fight  by  thirst.  When  the  Bo* 
mans  remained  quiet,  and  even  call^  in  the  advanced  gnudi 
within  the  rampart ;  the  king's  troops  returned  to  their  cui|k 
In  this  manner  they  acted  for  several  days,  still  hoping  thck 
the  Roman  cavalry  might  attack  their  rear  on  their  retreilf 
which  would  bring  on  a  battle ;  considering,  likewise,  thrt 
when  they  had  once  enticed  the  Romans  to  some  distaneB 
from  their  camp,  they  could,  being  superior  in  both  cavahj 
and  light  infantry,  easily,  and  in  any  spot^  face  about  opoB 
them. 

58.  After  this  design  did  not  succeed,  the  king  moved  Ui 
camp  nearer  the  enemy,  and  fortified  it  at  the  distance  of  fivv 
miles  from  the  Romans.  From  it  at  the  dawn  of  the  next 
day,  having  drawn  up  his  line  of  infantry  on  the  same  groani 
as  before,  he  led  up  the  whole  cavalry  and  light  infantzy  to 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  sight  of  the  dust  rising  in  fp9^ 
abundance  and  nearer  than  usual,  caused  a  great  alarm  in  the 
Itoman  camp ;  and  at  first  they  scarcely  believed  the  penoo 
announcing  the  circumstance,  because  during  all  the  preced- 
ing days  the  Macedonians  had  never  appeared  before  the 
fourth  hour,  and  it  was  now  only  sun-rise.  Afterwards^  wha 
their  doubts  were  removed,  by  the  shouting  of  great  nnmlM 
and  the  men  running  off  from  the  gates^  great  confoeioi 
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enfiued.  The  tribunes,  prsefects,  and  centurions  hastened  to 
the  general's  quarters,  and  their  soldiers  to  their  several  tents. 
Perseus  formed  his  troops  within  less  than  five  hundred  paces 
of  the  rampart,  round  a  hill,  called  Callinicus.  King  Cotys, 
%t  the  head  of  his  countrymen,  had  the  command  of  the  left 
wrings  the  light  infantry  were  placed  between  the  ranks  of  the 
oavalry  and  separated  them.  On  the  right  wing  were  the  Mace- 
ionian  horse,  with  whose  troops  the  Cretans  were  intermixed. 
MCilo,  of  Beroea,  had  the  command  of  these  last;  Meno,  of 
Ajitigone,  that  of  the  cavalry,  and  the  chief  direction  of  the 
nrhole  division.  Next  to  the  wings  were  posted  the  royal 
borsemen,  and  a  mixed  kind  of  troops  selected  out  of  the 
iuxiliary  corps  of  many  nations ;  the  commanders  here  were 
Patrocles  of  Antigone,  and  Didas  the  governor  of  Paeonia. 
In  the  centre  was  the  king ;  and  on  each  side  of  him  the  band 
sailed  Agema,  with  the  consecrated  squadrons  of  horse  ;  in 
bis  front  the  slingers  and  javelin-bearers,  each  body  amount- 
ing to  four  hundred.  The  command  of  these  he  gave  to  Ion 
df  Thessalonice,  and  Timanor,  a  Dolopian.  The  king's  troops 
irere  posted  in  this  manner.  On  the  other  side,  the  consul, 
Irawing  up  his  infantry  in  a  line  within  the  trenches,  sent 
mt  likewise  all  his  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  which  were 
QEiarshalled  on  the  outside  of  the  rampart.  Caius  Licinius 
Orassas,  the  consul's  brother,  had  the  command  of  the  right 
nring,  which  consisted  of  all  the  Italian  cavalry,  with  light  in-^ 
Buitrj  intermixed.  On  the  left  wing,  Marcus  Valerius  Laevinus 
Dommanded  the  cavalry  of  the  allies,  being  sent  by  the  states  of 
Grreece,  and  the  light  infantry  of  the  same  nation ;  Quintus 
Bfucius,  with  a  chosen  body  of  cavalry,  levied  on  the  emer- 
gpency,  led  the  centre.  In  the  front  of  this  body  were  placed 
two  hundred  Gallic  horsemen;  and  of  the  auxiliaries  of 
Ehimenes,  three  hundred  Cyrtians.  Four  hundred  Thessaliaa 
borse  were  posted  at  a  little  distance,  beyond  the  left  wing. 
King  Eumenes  and  Attains,  with  their  whole  division,  stood 
tjn  the  rear,  between  the  rear  rank  and  the  rampart. 
.  69.  Formed  in  this  manner,  and  nearly  equal  in  numbers 
of  cavalry  and  light  infantry,  the  two  armies  encountered; 
llie  fight  being  begun  by  the  slingers  and  javelin-bearers,  who 
preceded  the  lines.  First  of  all  the  Thracians,  just  like  wild 
beasts  which  had  been  long  pent  up,  rushing  on  with  a 
bideoiis  yeD,  fell  upon  the  Italian  cavalry  in  the  right  wing 
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with  such  fury,  that  even  those  men  who  were  fortifie4 
against  fear,  both  by  experience  in  war  and  by  their  xiatunl 
courage,  were  thrown  into  disorder.  The  footmen  Btrock 
their  spears  with  their  swords ;  sometimes  cut  the  hams  of 
their  horse,  and  sometimes  stabbed  them  in  the  flanks.  Fer> 
seus,  making  a  charge  on  the  centre,  at  the  first  onset  rooted 
the  Greeks.  When  the  enemy  pressed  hard  on  their  rear,  the 
Thessalian  cavaky,  who  had  been  posted  in  reserve  at  a  fittb 
distance  from  the  left  wing,  clear  of  the  shock,  at  first  mflR 
spectators  of  the  fight,  afterwards,  when  afikirs  took  this  m- 
fortunate  turn,  were  of  the  utmost  service  to  the  Greeks.  For 
they  retreating  leisurely,  and  keeping  their  ranks,  after  tiny 
joined  the  auxiliary  troops  under  Eumenes,  in  conceit  witk 
him  afforded  a  safe  retreat  between  their  ranks  to  the  oqd- 
federates,  who  fied  in  disorder,  and  as  the  enemy  did  not 
follow  in  close  bodies,  they  even  had  the  courage  to  advmet^ 
and  by  that  means  saved  many  of  the  flying  soldiem  wb 
made  towards  them.  Nor  did  the  king's  troops^  who  in  thi 
ardour  of  the  pursuit  had  fallen  into  confusion,  dare  to  en- 
counter men  regularly  formed,  and  marching  with  a  stedtf 
pace.  When  the  king,  victorious  in  the  cavalry  actioi^ 
shouted  out  '^  that  the  war  was  finished,  if  they  would  nd 
him  by  even  slight  exertions,"  the  phalanx  came  up  seuoi' 
ably  while  he  was  encouraging  his  troops ;  for  HippM 
and  Leonatus,  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  victory  gaioei 
by  the  horse,  without  waiting  for  orders,  advanced  with  lO 
haste,  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  second  any  spiritBd 
design.  While  the  king,  struck  with  the  great  importance  d 
the  attempt,  hesitated  between  hope  and  fear,  Evander,  Ae 
Cretan,  who  had  been  employed  by  him  to  waylay  Inf 
Eumenes  at  Delphi,  after  he  saw  the  body  of  infantry  i^ 
dancing  round  their  standards,  ran  up,  and  warmly  nff^ 
mended  to  him,  '^  not  to  suffer  himself  to  be  so  far  elated  ty 
success,  as  rashly  to  risk  his  all  on  a  precarious  chance^  wfav 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it.  If  he  would  content  hinsdf 
with  the  advantage  already  obtained,  and  proceed  no  fardier 
that  day,  he  would  have  it  in  his  power  to  make  an  honoin^ 
able  peace ;  or  if  he  chose  to  continue  the  war,  he  wodd  k 
joined  by  abundance  of  allies,  who  would  readily  foUovr  kf- 
tune."  The  king's  own  judgment  rather  inclined  to  thispfaii 
wherefore,  after  commending  Evander,  he  ordered  the  attf^ 
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trds  to  be  borne  back,  and  the  infantry  to  return  to  their 
oftmp,  and  the  trumpeters  to  sound  the  signal  for  retreat  to 
Ae  cavalry.  On  the  side  of  the  Romans  there  were  slain  that 
day  two  hundred  horsemen,  and  not  less  than  two  thousand 
tootmen ;  about  two  hundred  horsemen  were  made  prisoners : 
Init  of  the  king's,  only  twenty  horsemen  and  forty  footmen 
ware  killed. 

60.  When  the  victors  returned  to  their  camp,  all  were  full 
ef  joy,  but  the  insolent  transports  of  the  Thracians  were  par- 
tiealarly  remarkable;  for  on  their  way  back  they  chanted 
.  Mings,  and  carried  the  heads  of  the  enemy  fixed  on  spears. 
Among  the  Romans  there  was  not  only  grief  arising  from 
their  ill  success,  but  dread  lest  the  enemy  should  inmiediately 
attack  their  camp.  Eumenes  advised  the  consul  to  take  post 
eo  the  other  side  of  the  Peneus,  that  he  might  have  the  river 
M  a  defence,  until  the  dismayed  troops  should  recover  their 
mprita.  The  consul  was  deeply  struck  with  the  shame  of  an 
•dcnowledgment  of  fear ;  yet  he  yielded  to  reason,  and  leading 
'twer  his  troops  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  fortified  a  camp  on 
Ae  farther  bank.  Next  day  the  king  advanced  with  the  inten- 
tion of  provoking  the  enemy  to  battle ;  and  on  seeing  their  camp 
fntched  in  safety  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  admitted  that 
ae  liad  been  guilty  of  error  in  not  pushing  the  victory  the  day 
before,  and  of  a  still  greater  fault,  in  lying  idle  during  the 

-  night ;  for  by  sending  his  light-armed  troops,  without  calling 
bnt  any  of  his  other  soldiers,  the  army  of  the  enemy  might  in 
a  great  measure  be  destroyed,  during  their  confusion  in  the 
hnaBage  of  the  river.  The  Romans  were  delivered,  indeed, 
ftom  any  immediate  fears,  as  they  had  their  camp  in  a  place 
ut  safety;  but^  among  many  other  afflicting  circumstances, 
tibeir  loss  of  reputation  affected  them  most.  In  a  council  held 
in  presence  of  the  consul,  every  one  concurred  in  throwing 
the  blame  on  the  ^tolians,  insisting  that  the  panic  and  flight 
took  place  first  among  them ;  and  that  then  the  other  allied 
Iroops  of  the  Grecian  states  followed  their  cowardly  example. 
Rye  chiefs  of  the  ^tolians,  who  were  said  to  be  the  first 
persons  that  turned  their  backs,  were  sent  to  Rome. 

61.  The  Thessalians  were  publicly  commended  in  a  general 
aasembly,  and  their  commanders  even  received  presents  for 
idieir  good  behaviour.  The  spoils  of  the  enemies  who  fell  in 
ittie  engagement  were  brought  to  the  king,  out  of  which  b« 
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made  presents, — to  some,  of  remarkable  armoar,  to  some,  of 
horses,  and  to  others  he  gave  prisoners.     There  were  abo?6 
one  thousand  five  hundred  shields;  the  coats  of  mail  and 
breastplates  amounted  to  more  than  one  thousand,  and  tiw 
number  of  helmets,  swords,  and  missile  weapons  of  all  aaiti, 
was  much  greater.     These  spoils,  ample  in  tbemselves,  wen 
much  magnified  in  a  speech  which  the  king  made  to  an  assem- 
bly of  the  troops :  he  said,  "  You  have  given  the  prestige  rf 
victory  to  the  issue  of  the  war :  you  have  routed  the  best  put 
of  the  enemy's  force,  the  Roman  cavalry,  which  they  used  to 
boast  of  as  invincible.     For,  with  them,  the  cavalry  is  the 
flower  of  their  youth ;  the  cavalry  is  the  nursery  of  thar 
senate ;  out  of  them  they  choose  the  members  of  that  bodj, 
who  afterwards  are  made  their  consuls ;  out  of  them  tlief 
elect  their  commanders.     The  spoils  of  these  we  have  jut 
now  divided  among  you.    Nor  have  you  a  less  evident  victory 
over  their  legions  of  infantry,  who,  stealing  away  in  tli 
night  through  fear  of  you,  filled  the  river  with  all  the  dis- 
orderly confusion  of  people  shipwrecked,  swimming  here  ind 
there.    But  it  will  be  easier  for  us  to  pass  the  Peneus  in  po^ 
suit  of  the  vanquished,  than  it  was  for  them  in  the  hurry  ft 
their  flight ;  and,  immediately  on  our  passing,  we  will  asHt 
their  camp,  which  we  should  have  taken  this  morning  if  they 
had  not  run  away.     Or  if  they  should  choose  to  meet  as  ii 
the  field,  anticipate  the  same  result  in  an  infantry  action,  v 
took    place    yesterday  when    the  cavalry   were  engaged.* 
Those  troops  who  had  gained  the  victory,  while  they  bae « 
their  shoulders  the  spoils  of  the  enemies  whom  they  hid 
killed,  were  highly  animated  at  hearing  their  own  expkili^ 
and,  from  what  had  passed,  conceived  sanguine  hopes  of  Ae 
future ;  while  the  infantry,  especially  those  of  the  Maoedaoiii 
phalanx,  were  inflamed  with  emulation  of  the  glory  aoqninl 
by  the  others,  wishing  impatiently  for  an    opportonitj  * 
display  their  exertions  in  the  king's  service,  and  to  acqoin 
equal  glory  from  the  defeat  of  the  enemy.     The  king  th« 
dismissed   the   assembly;  and   next  day,  marching  thence 
pitched  his  camp  at  Mopsius,  a  hill  situate  half  way  betweei 
Tempe  and  Larissa. 

62,  The  Romans,  without  quitting  the  bank  of  the  Pene* 
removed  their  camp  to  a  place  of  greater  safety.  Thithtf 
came  Misagenes,  the  Numidian,  with  one  thousand  horsey  v 
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a  like  number  of  foot,  besides  twenty-two  elephants.     The 
king  soon  after  held  a  council  on  the  general  plan  to  be  pur- 
sued ;  and  as  the  presumption  inspired  by  the  late  success 
had  by  this  time  subsided,  some  of  his  friends  ventured  to 
advise  him  to   employ  his  good  fortune  as  the  means  of 
obtaining  an  honourable  peace,  rather  than  to  let  himself  be 
so  far  transported  with  vain  hopes,  as  to  expose  himself  to 
the  hazard  of  an  irretrievable  misfortune.     They  observed, 
that  "  to  use  moderation  in  prosperity,  and  not  to  confide  too 
much  in  the  calm  of  present  circumstances,  was  the  part  of  a 
man  of  prudence,  who  deserved  success;  and  they  recom- 
mended it  to  him  to  send  to  the  consul,  to  renew  the  treaty, 
on  the  same  terms  which  his  father  had  received  from  Titus 
Quintius,  his  conqueror ;  for  the  war  could  never  be  termin- 
ated in  a  more  glorious  manner  than  by  such  a  memorable 
-battle,  nor  could  a  surer  hope  of  a  lasting  peace  ever  occur, 
-than  that  afforded  by  existing  circumstances,  as  they  were 
Jikely  to  make  the  Romans,  dispirited  by  their  defeat,  more 
^mlling  to  come  to  terms.     But  should  they,  with  their  native 
obstinacy,  spurn  reasonable  conditions,  then  gods  and  men 
irould  bear  witness  both  to  the  moderation  of  Perseus,  and  to 
-the  stubborn  pride  of  the  others."    The  king's  inclination  was 
■never  averse  to  such  measures;  therefore  this  opinion  re- 
ceived the  approbation  of  the  majority.     The  ambassadors 
■Bent  to  the  consul  had  audience  in  a  full  council,  summoned 
for  the  purpose.     They  requested  that  "  a  peace  might  be 
eoncluded;  promising  that  Perseus  should  pay  the  Romans 
^the  same  tribute  which  Philip   had   engaged  to  pay,  and 
should  evacuate 'the  same  cities,  lands,  and  places,  which 
•Philip  had  evacuated."      Such  were  the  proposals   of  the 
junbassadors.    When  they  withdrew,  and  the  council  deliber- 
jated  concerning  them,  the  Roman  firmness  prevailed  in  their 
-determination.     So  completely  was  it  the  practice  of  that 
.iamey  to  assume  in  adversity  the  countenance  of  prosperity, 
rand  in  prosperity  to  moderate  the  temper.     They  resolved  to 
lyive  this  answer:  "That  peace  should  be  granted  on  this 
4K>ndition  only ;  that  the  king  should  give  to  the  senate  an 
^entirely  unconditional  right,  of  deciding  concerning  him  and 
mil   Macedon."      When  the  ambassadors  brought  back  this 
jauiswer,  such  as  were  unacquainted  with  their  usual  mode  of 
.Meting,  were  astonished  at  the  obstinate  perseverance  c\f  the 
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Romans,  and  most  people  advised  the  king  to  make  no  fartlker 
mention  of  peace,  for  ''the  enemy  would  soon  come  to  solicit 
that  which  tlicy  now  disdained  when  offered."  Perseus  feired 
this  haurrhtiness,  since  it  proceeded  from  a  confidence  inthor 
strength,  and  increasing  the  sum  of  monej,  with  the  hope  of 
purchasing  peace  by  treasure,  did  not  cease  to  solicit  the  mind 
of  the  consul.  After  the  consul  made  no  change  in  the 
answer  wiiich  he  had  first  given,  Perseus,  having  despaired 
of  peace,  returned  to  Sycurium,  from  which  ho  had  set  ool^ 
with  the  intention  of  trying  again  the  fortune  of  war. 

63.   The   news  of  this  cavalry   action    spread   throng 
Greece,  produced  a  discovery  of  the  wishes  of  the  peqdfr 
For  not  only  those  who  professed  an   attachment  to  the 
Macedonians,   but  the  generality,  who  were  bound  to  the 
Romans  under  the  weightiest  obligations,  and  some  who  hid 
even  felt  the  power  and  haughty  behaviour  of  the  Macedoni- 
ans, received  the  account  with  joy ;  and  that  for  no  other 
cause,  than  out  of  an  evil  passion  which  the  mob  dispbija^ 
even  in  contests  of  sports,  of  favouring  the  worse  and  maker 
party.    Meanwhile,  in  Boeotia,  the  prsBtor,  Lucretius,  pushed 
the  siege  of  Ilaliartus  with  all  imaginable  vigour.    And 
although  the  besieged  had    no  foreign    aid,    except  some 
young    Coronseans,   who  had  come   into   the   town  at  the 
beginning  of  the  siege,  and  were  without  hope  of  relief  yet 
they  maintained  the    defence  with  courage  beyond  their 
strength.     For  they  made  frequent  irruptions  against  the 
works ;  and  when  the  ram  was  applied,  they  crushed  it  to  the 
ground,  by  dropping  on  it  a  mass  of  lead ;  and  whenever 
those  who  worked  the  engine  avoided  the  blow  by  changing 
its  position,  the  besieged  by  working  in  masses,  and  collecting 
stones  out  of  the  rubbish,  quickly  erected  a  new  wall  in  the 
room  of  that  which  had  been  demolished.    The  pnetor,  when 
the  progress   by  machines  was  too  slow,  ordered  scaling- 
ladders  to  be  distributed  among  the  companies,  resolving  te 
make  a  general  assault  on  the  walls.    He  thought  the  number 
of  his  men  sufficient  for  this,  and  the  more  so  because  on  one 
side  of  the  city,  which  is  bounded  by  a  morass,  it  woold 
neither  be  useful  nor  practicable  to  form  an  attack.    Lucretios 
himself  led  two  thousand  chosen  men  to  a  place  where  two 
towers,  and  the  wall  between  them,  had  been  thrown  down; 
hoping  that,  while  he  endeavoured  to  climb  over  the  roin^ 
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ftnd  the  townsmen  crowded  thither  to  oppose  him,  the  walls, 
being  left  defenceless,  in  some  part  or  other  might  be  taken  by 
escalade.  The  besieged  were  not  remiss  in  preparing  to  repel 
his  assault ;  for,  on  the  ground,  overspread  with  the  rubbish, 
they  placed  faggots  of  dry  bushes,  and  standing  with  burning 
torches  in  their  hands,  they  often  threatened  to  set  them  on  fire, 
in  order  that,  being  covered  from  the  enemy  by  the  smoke  and 
flames,  they  might  have  time  to  throw  up  a  wall  in  the  inside. 
But  a  casualty  prevented  this  plan  from  succeeding ;  for  there 
fell  suddenly  such  a  quantity  of  rain,  as  hindered  the-  faggots 
from  being  kindled ;  thus  a  passage  was  laid  open  by  drawing 
the  smoking  faggots  aside ;  and  while  all  were  attending  to  the 
defence  of  one  particular  spot,  the  walls  were  mounted  by 
escalade  in  many  places  at  once.  In  the  first  tumult  of  storm- 
ing the  town  the  old  men  and  children,  whom  chance  threw 
in  the  way,  were  put  to  the  sword  indiscriminately,  while  the 
men  who  carried  arms  fled  into  the  citadel.  Next  day,  these, 
having  no  remaining  hope,  surrendered,  and  were  sold  by 
public  auction.  Their  number  was  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred.  The  ornaments  of  the  city,  consisting  of  statues  and 
pictures,  with  all  the  valuable  booty,  were  carried  off  to  the 
ships,  and  the  city  was  razed  to  the  ground.  The  prajtor  then 
led  his  army  into  Thebes,  which  fell  into  his  hands  without  a 
dispute ;  when  he  gave  the  city  in  possession  to  the  exiles,  and 
the«  party  that  sided  with  the  Romans ;  and  sold,  as  slaves, 
the  families  of  those  who  were  of  the  opposite  faction,  and 
favoured  the  king  and  the  Macedonians.  After  performing 
these  acts  in  Boeotia,  he  returned  to  the  sea-coast  to  his  fieet. 
64.  Whilst  these  events  were  taking  place  in  Boeotia,  Per- 
seus lay  a  considerable  time  encamped  at  Sycurium.  Having 
learned  there  that  the  Romans  were  busily  employed  in  col- 
lecting com  from  all  the  adjacent  grounds,  and  that  when  it 
was  brought  in,  they  cut  off  the  ears  with  sickles,  each  before 
his  own  tent,  in  order  that  he  might  thresh  it  the  cleaner,  and 
had  by  this  means  formed  large  heaps  of  straw  in  all  quarters 
of  the  camp :  he,  supposing  that  he  might  set  it  on  fire,  ordered 
torches,  faggots,  and  bundles  of  tow,  dipped  in  pitch,  to  be  got 
xeady ;  and  thus  prepared,  he  began  his  march  at  midnight, 
that  he  might  make  the  attack  at  the  first  dawn,  and  without 
discovery.     But  his  stratagem  was  frustrated :  the  advanced 

guards^  who  were  surprised,  alarmed  the  rest  of  the  troops  by 

6  o 
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the  tumvlt  ftnd  terror  among  them :  orders  were  ^ven  to 
take  arms  with  all  speed,  and  the  soldiers  were  instantly 
drawn  up  on  the  rampart  and  at  the  gates  in  readiness  to  de- 
fend the  camp.  Perseus  immediately  ordered  his  army  to  &oe 
about ;  the  baggage  to  go  foremost,  and  the  battalions  of  foot 
to  follow,  while  himself,  with  the  cavalry  and  light  infantry, 
kept  behind,  in  order  to  cover  the  rear ;  for  he  expected,  whit 
indeed  happened,  that  the  enemy  would  pursue  and  harass  his 
rear.  There  was  a  short  scuffle  between  the  light  infantzy, 
mostly  in  skirmishing  parties.  The  infiEmtry  and  cavalry  re- 
turned to  their  camp,  without  any  disturbance.  After  reap- 
ing all  the  corn  in  that  quarts,  the  Romans  removed  into  the 
territory  of  Granno,  which  was  yet  untouched.  While  they 
were  encamped  there,  deeming  themselves  secure  on  accoont 
of  the  distance  between  the  camps,  and  the  difficulty  of  the 
march,  through  a  country  as  destitute  of  water  as  was  thit 
between  Sycurium  and  Cranno,  the  king's  cavalry  and  light 
infantry  appeared  suddenly,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  nearest 
hills,  and  caused  a  violent  alarm.  They  had  marched  from 
Sycurium  at  noon  the  preceding  day,  and  bad  left  their  in- 
fantry at  the  dawn  in  the  next  plain.  Perseus  stood  a  short 
time  on  the  hills,  in  expectation  that  the  Romans  might  be  in- 
duced to  come  to  a  cavalry  action ;  but  after  they  did  not 
move,  he  sent  a  horseman  to  order  the  infantry  to  return  to 
Sycurium,  and  he  himself  soon  followed.  The  Roman  horse 
pursued  at  a  small  distance,  in  expectation  of  being  able  to  at- 
tack such  as  might  disperse  and  separate ;  but  seeing  them 
retreat  in  close  order,  and  attentive  to  their  standards  and 
ranks,  they  desisted,  and  returned  to  their  camp. 

65,  The  king,  disliking  the  length  of  the  march,  removed 
his  camp  from  Sycurium  to  Mopsilum ;  and  the  RomanSi 
having  cut  down  all  tlie  corn  about  Cranno,  marched  into  the 
lands  of  Phalanna.  When  Perseus  learnt  from  a  deserter  that 
they  carried  on  their  reaping  there,  without  any  armed  guard,  , 
straggling  at  random  through  the  fields,  he  set  out  with  one 
thousand  horsemen  and  two  thousand  Thraciansund  Cretans, 
and  after  marching  with  all  the  speed  that  he  possibly  cooldi 
unexpectedly  fell  on  the  Romans.  Nearly  a  thousand  carts, 
with  horses  harnessed  to  them,  most  of  them  loaded,  were 
seized,  and  about  six  hundred  men  w«re  taken.  The  chai^ 
of  guarding  this  booty,  and  conducting  it  to  the  camp,  he  gave 
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to  a  party  of  three  hundred  Cretans,  and  calling  in  the  rest  of 
his  infantry  and  the  cavalry  who  were  spread  about,  killing 
the  enemy,  he  led  them  against  the  nearest  station,  think- 
ing that  it  might  be  overpowered  without  much  difficulty. 
Lucius  Pompeius,  a  military  tribune,  was  in  command ;  who 
led  his  men,  who  were  dismayed  by  the  sudden  approach  of  the 
enemy,  to  a  hill  at  a  little  distance,  hoping  to  defend  himself 
by  means  of  the  advantage  of  the  ground,  as  he  was  inferior 
in  number  and  strength.      There  he  collected  his  men  in  a 
circular  body,  that,  by  closing  their  shields,  they  might  guard 
themselves  from  arrows  and  javelins ;  on  which  Perseus,  sur- 
rounding the  hill  with  armed  men,  ordered  a  party  to  strive 
to  dimb  it  on  all  sides,  and  come  to  close  fighting,  and  the 
rest  to  throw  missile  weapons  against  them  from  a  distance. 
The  Romans  were  environed  with  dangers,  in  whatever  man- 
ner they  acted ;  for  they  could  not  fight  in  a  body,  on  account 
of  the  enemy  who  endeavoured  to  mount  the  hill;   and,  if 
thej  broke  their  ranks  in  order  to  skirmish  with  these,  they 
'were  exposed  to  the  arrows  and  javelins.     They  were  galled 
most  severely  by  the  Cestrospendana.     A  dart,  two  palms  in 
length,  was  fixed  to  a  shaft,  half  a  cubit  long,  and  of  the  thick- 
ness of  a  man's  finger ;  round  this,  which  was  made  of  pine,  three 
feathers  were  tied,  as  is  commonly  done  with  arrows.  To  throw 
this  they  used  a  sling,  which  had  two  beds,  unequal  in  size  and 
in  the  length  of  the  strings.    When  the  weapon  was  balanced 
in  these,  and  the  slinger  whirled  it  round  by  the  longer  string 
and  discharged  it,  it  fiew  with  the  rapid  force  of  a  leaden 
bullet.     When  one  half  of  the  soldiers  had  been  wounded  by 
these  and  other  weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  the  rest  were  so 
fatigued  that  they  could  hardly  bear  the  weight  of  their  arms, 
the  king  pressed  them  to  surrender,  assured  them  of  safety, 
and  sometimes  promised  them  rewards ;  but  not  one  could  be 
prevailed  on  to  yield ;  and  hope  now  dawned  on  them  de- 
termined to  die.    For  when  some  of  the  foragers,  fleeing  back 
to  the  camp,  had  announced  to  the  consul  that  the  party  was 
surrounded ;  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  such  a  number  of  his 
countrymen,  (for  they  were  near  eight  hundred,  and   all 
Romans,)  he  set  out  with    the  cavalry  and  light  infantry, 
joined  by  the  newly  arrived  Numidian  auxiliaries,  horse,  foot, 
and  elephants,  and  ordered  the  military  tribunes,  that  the  bat- 

-talions  qf  the  legions  should  follow^      He  himself,  having 
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strengthened  the  light-armed  auxiliaries  with  hia  own  iigU 
infantry,  hastened  forward  at  their  head  to  the  hilL  He  wu 
accompanied  bj  Eumenes^  Attalus,  and  the  Nmnidian  priooe^ 
Misagenes. 

66.  When  the  standards  of  the  Romans  first  came  in  a^ 
of  the  surrounded  troops,  their  spirits  were  raised  from  tiie 
depth  of  despair.  Perseus's  best  plan  would  have  been  to  hare 
contented  himself  with  his  accidental  good  fortune^  in  haying 
killed  and  taken  so  many  of  the  foragers,  and  not  to  liaTe 
wasted  time  in  attacking  this  detachment  of  the  enemj;  or, 
after  he  had  engaged  in  the  attempt,  as  he  was  sensible  tbit 
he  had  not  a  proper  force  with  him,  to  have  gone  oS,  whik 
he  might,  with  safety ;   instead  of  which,  intoxicated  with 
success,  he  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  enemy,  and  sent  mes- 
sengers in  haste  to  bring  up  the  phalanx,  which  would  hxn 
been  too  late  for  the  emergency.     The  men  must  have  en- 
gaged in  all  the  disorder  of  a  hurried  march,  against  troofs 
duly  formed  and  prepared.     The  consul,  arriving  first,  pro- 
ceeded instantly  to  action.    The  Macedonians,  for  some  tune^ 
made  resistance ;   afterwards,  when  they  were  equal  to  their 
enemies  in  no  respect,  having  lost  three  hundr^  foot»  and 
twenty-four  of  the  best  of  their  horse,  of  what  they  cdl  tiie 
Sacred  Cohort,  (among  whom  fell  Antimachus^  who  com* 
manded  that  body,)  they  endeavoured  to  retreat:  but  this 
march  back  was  more  disorderly  and  confused  than  the  battle 
itself.    When  the  phalanx,  being  sununoned  by  a  hasty  order, 
was  marching  at  full  speed,  it  met  first,  in  a  narrow  pass,  the 
carts  laden  with  corn,  with  the  mass  of  prisoners.  These  they 
put  to  the  sword,  and  both  parties  suffered  great  annoyance; 
but  none  waited  till  the  troops  might  pass  in  some  sort  of 
order,  but  the  soldiers  tumbled  the  loads  down  a  precipice, 
which  was  the  only  possible  way  to  clear  the  road,  and  the 
horses,  when  they  were  goaded,  pushed  furiously  through  the 
crowd.     Scarcely  had  they  disentangled  themselves  from  the 
disorderly  throng  of  the  prisoners,  when  they  met  the  king's 
party  and  the  discomfited  horsemen.    And  now  the  shouts  (S 
the  men,  calling  to  their  comrades  to  go  back,  raised  a  con- 
sternation not   unlike  a  total   rout ;  insomuch,  that  if  the 
enemy  had  ventured  to  enter  the  defile,  and  carry  the  pursuit 
a  little  farther,  they  might  have  done  them  very  great  damage. 
But  the  consul,  when  he  had  relieved  his  party  from  the  hOlf 
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content  with  that  moderate  share  of  success,  led  back  his 
troops  to  th3  camp.  There  are  writers  who  state  that  a 
general  engagement  took  place  that  day,  in  which  eight 
thousand  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  among  whom  were  So- 
pater  and  Antipater,  two  of  the  king's  generals,  and  about  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  taken,  with  twenty-seven  military 
standards ;  and  that  it  was  not  a  bloodless  victory,  for  that 
above  four  thousand  three  hundred  fell,  and  five  standards  of 
the  left  wing  of  the  allies  were  lost. 

67.  This  day  revived  the  spirits  of  the  Romans,  and  struck 
Perseus  with  dismay :  to  such  a  degree  that,  after  staying  at 
Mopsilum  a  few  days,  chiefly  out  of  anxiety  to  bury  his  dead,  he 
left  a  very  strong  garrison  at  Gronnus,  and  led  back  his  army 
into  Macedon.  He  left  Timotheus,  one  of  his  generals,  with 
a  small  party  at  Phila,  ordering  him  to  endeavour  to  gain  the 
affection  of  the  Magnesians,  by  his  proximity  to  them.  On 
his  arrival  at  Pella,  he  sent  his  troops  to  their  winter  quarters, 
afnd  proceeded  with  Cotys  to  Thessalonica.  There  an  account 
was  received  that  Atlesbis,  a  petty  prince  of  Thrace,  and 
Corragus,  an  officer  belonging  to  Eumenes,  had  made  an 
inroad  into  the  dominions  of  Cotys,  and  seized  on  the  district 
called  Marene.  Supposing,  therefore,  that  he  must  send 
Cotys  home  to  defend  his  own  territories,  he  honoured  him  at 
his  departure  with  very  magnificent  presents,  and  paid  to  his 
cavalry  two  hundred  talents,*  which  was  but  half  a  year's  pay, 
though  he  had  agreed  to  give  them  the  pay  of  a  whole  year. 
The  consul,  hearing  that  Perseus  had  left  the  country,  marched 
his  army  to  Gonnus,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  take  that  town : 
which  standing  directly  opposite  to  the  pass  of  Tempe,  at 
its  entrance,  serves  as  the  safest  barrier  to  Macedon,  and 
renders  a  descent  into  Thessaly  easy.  But  the  city,  from  the 
natore  of  its  situation  and  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  was 
impregnable;  he  therefore  gave  up  the  design,  and  turning 
his  route  to  Perrhasbia,  having  taken  Mallasa  at  the  first 
assault,  he  demolished  it ;  and  after  reducing  Tripolis,  and 
the  rest  of  Perrhaebia,  returned  to  Larissa.  From  that  place 
he  sent  home  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  and  quartered  Misagenes 
and  his  Numidians,  for  the  winter,  in  the  nearest  towns  of 
Thessaly.  One  half  of  his  army  he  distributed  through 
Thessaly,  in  such  a  manner  that  all  had  commodious  winter 

»  38,750/. 
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quarters,  and  served  at  the  same  time  as  a  defence  to  the 
cities.  He  sent  Quintus  Mucins,  lieutenant-general,  with 
two  thousand  men,  to  secure  Ambracia,  and  dismissed  all  the 
allied  troops  belonging  to  the  Grecian  states,  exc^t  the 
Achaeans.  With  the  other  half  of  his  army  he  marched 
into  the  Achaean  Phthiotis ;  where,  finding  Pteleam  deserted 
by  the  inhabitants,  he  levelled  it  to  the  ground.  He  received 
the  voluntary  surrender  of  Antron,  and  he  then  marched 
against  Larissa:  this  city  was  likewise  deserted,  the  whole 
multitude  taking  refuse  in  the  citadel,  to  which  he  laid  si^ 
First  the  Macedonians,  who  constituted  the  king's  garrison, 
withdrew  through  fear;  and  then  the  townsmen,  on  being 
abandoned  by  them,  surrendered  inmiediately.  He  then 
hesitated  whether  he  should  first  attack  Demetrias,  or  take  a 
view  of  affairs  in  Boeotia.  The  Thebans,  being  harassed  bj 
the  Coronseans,  pressed  him  to  go  into  Boeotia ;  wherefore^  in 
compliance  with  their  entreaties,  and  because  that  ooimtrf 
was  better  adapted  for  winter  quarters  than  Magnesia^  he  led 
his  army  thither. 


BOOK   XLIII. 


Several  prcBtors  were  condemned  because  they  had  condneted  Jhemuhm 
with  avarice  and  cruelty  in  the  administration  of  their  provineet,  Pm^ 
litis  Licinius  Crassus^  the  proconsul^  took  by  storm  several  ciHes  » 
Greece,  and  plundered  them  with  great  cruelty.  For  this  reofoii  tftf 
captives,  who  were  sold  by  him,  were  svbsequenlhf,  by  a  decree  of  ^ 
senate,  restored  to  their  respective  states.  Many  tyrannical  acta  wm 
done  to  the  allies  by  the  admirals  of  the  Roman  fleets  also,  l%is  hook 
contains  likewise  the  successful  operations  of  king  Perseus  m  ThraeSt 
with  the  conquest  of  Dardania  and  Illyricum ;  Gentius  was  Ihe  Jang  4 
the  latter  country.  The  commotions  which  arose  in  Spain  through  ^ 
agency  of  Olonicus,  were  quelled  by  his  death,  Marcus  ^mUius  Isfi^ 
dus  was  chosen  by  the  censors  prince  of  the  senate. 


1.  In  the  same  summer  in  which  the  Romans  were  con* 
querors  in  the  cavalry  action  in  Thessaly.  the  lieutenant* 
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general,  sent  by  the  consul  to  Ulyricnm,  compelled,  by  force 
of  arms,  two  opulent  cities  to  surrender,  and  gave  the  inha- 
bitants all  their  effects,  in  hopes,  by  the  reputation  of  his  cle- 
mency, to  allure  to  submission  the  inhabitants  of  Camus,  a 
city  strongly  fortified.      But  after  he  could  neither  induce 
them  to  surrender,  nor  take  their  city  by  a  siege ;   that  his 
soldiers  might  not  be  fatigued  by  the  two  sieges  without 
reaping  any  advantage,  he  sacked  those  cities  which  he  had 
spared  before.     The  other  consul,  Caius  Cassius,  performed 
nothing  memorable  in  Graul,  the  province  that  fell  to  his  lot ; 
but  made  an  ill-judged  attempt  to  lead  his  army  through 
Ill3rricum  to  Macedon.     The  senate  learned  his  having  un- 
dertaken that  march  from  deputies  from  Aqnileia,  who  com- 
plained that  their  colony,  which  was  new,  weak,  and  but 
indifferently  fortified,   lay  in  the   midst  of  hostile   states, 
Istrians  and  Blyrians;  and  begged  the  senate  to  take  into 
consideration  some  method  of  strengthening  it.     These,  being 
asked  whether  they  wished  that  matter  to  be  given  in  charge 
to  the  consul   Caius   Cassius,    replied,   that   Cassius,   after 
assembling  his  forces  at  Aquileia,  had  set  out  on  a  march 
through  Blyricum  into  Macedon.      The  fact  was  at  first 
deemed  incredible,  and  each  individual  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  he  had  gone  on  an  expedition  against  the  Carnians, 
or  perhaps  the  Istrians.     The  Aquileians  then  said,  that  all 
that  they  knew,  or  could  take  upon  them  to  affirm,  was  that 
com  for  thirty  days  had  been  given  to  the  soldiers,  and  that 
guides,  who  knew  the  roads  from  Italy  to  Macedon,  had  been 
sought  for  and  carried  with  him.     The  senate  were  highly 
displeased  that  the  consul  should  presume  to  act  so  improperly 
as  to  leave  his  own  province,  and  remove  into  that  of  another ; 
and  lead  his  army  by  a  new  and  dangerous  route  through 
foreign  states,  and  thereby  open  for  so  many  nations  a  passage 
into  Italy.     Assembled  in  great  numbers,  they  decreed  that 
the  prsBtor,  Caius  Sulpioius,  should  nominate  out  of  the  senate 
three  deputies,  who  should  set  out  from  the  city  on  that  very 
day,  make  all  possible -haste  to  overtake  the  consul,  Cassius, 
wherever  he  might  be,  and  tell  him  not  to  engage  in  a  war 
with  any  nation,  unless  that  against  which  the  senate  voted 
that  such  war  should  be  waged.    These  deputies  left  the  city ; 
Marcos  Cornelius  Cethegus,  Marcus  Fulvius,  and  Publius 
Marcius  Rex.     The  fears  entertained  for  the  consul  and  hia 
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army  caused  the  business  of  fortifying  Aquileia  to  be  post- 
poned for  that  time. 

2.  Then  were  introduced  to  the  senate  ambassadors  from 
the  several  states  of  both  the  Spains ;  these,  afler  comphuniiig 
of  the  avarice  and  pride  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  fell  on 
their  knees,  and  implored  the  senate  not  to  suffer  them,  wlio 
were  their  allies,  to  be  more  cruelly  plundered  and  ill-treated 
than  their  enemies.  When  they  complained  of  other  unworthy 
treatment,  and  it  was  also  evident  that  money  had  beea 
extorted  from  them;  a  charge  was  then  given  to  Locios 
Canuleius,  the  prsetor,  to  whom  Spain  was  allotted,  to  appoint 
out  of  the  senatorian  order  five  judges  delegate,  to  tiy  each 
person  from  whom  the  Spaniards  might  demand  back  thdr 
money ;  and  that  they  should  give  the  latter  power  to  choiMB 
whomsoever  they  pleased  as  patrons.  The  ambassadors  bang 
called  into  the  senate-house,  the  decree  of  the  senate  was  rad 
aloud,  and  they  were  ordered  to  name  their  protectors.  They 
named  four, — Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  Publius  Cornelius  Sdpia^ 
son  of  Cneius,  Lucius  ^milius  Paullus,  son  of  Lucius,  and 
Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus.  The  judges  entered  on  the  baauMa 
with  the  case  of  Marcus  Titinius  first,  who  had  been  pnetor 
in  Hither  Spain,  in  the  consulate  of  Aulus  Manlius  and  MaicoB 
Junius.  The  cause  was  twice  adjourned,  and  on  the  third 
hearing  the  accused  was  acquitted.  A  dispute  took  ^aoe 
between  the  ambassadors  of  the  two  provinces ;  and  the  states 
of  Hither  Spain  chose  for  their  patrons  Marcus  Cato  and 
Scipio ;  those  of  Farther  Spain,  Lucius  Paullus  and  Sulpidos 
Gallus.  Publius  Furius  Philus  and  Marcus  Matienus  wen 
brought  before  the  judges,  the  former  by  the  states  of  the 
Hither  province,  and  the  latter  by  those  of  the  Farther ;  the 
former  of  whom  had  been  praetor,  three  years  before,  in  the  con- 
sulate of  Spurius  Postumius  and  Quintus  Mucins ;  and  the  latter, 
two  years  before,  when  Lucius  Postumius  and  Marcus  PopiHu 
were  consuls.  Both,  being  accused  of  most  heinous  crimes,  wen 
remanded ;  but  when  the  cause  was  about  to  be  pleaded  anew, 
it  was  represented  on  their  behalf  that  they  had  quitted  the 
country  as  voluntary  exiles.  Furius  had  gone  to  Prseneste^ 
Matienus  to  Tibur,  to  live  in  exile.  There  was  a  report  that 
the  plaintiffs  were  not  suffered,  by  their  patrons^  to  bring 
charges  against  people  of  high  birth  and  power ;  and  Cann- 
leius  the  praetor  increased  this  suspicion,  for  having  neglected 
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that  business,  be  applied  bimself  to  tbe  enlisting  of  soldiers. 
Tben  be  suddenly  went  off  to  bis  province,  lest  more  migbt 
be  accused  by  the  Spaniards.  Although  past  transactions 
were  thus  consigned  to  silence,  yet  the  senate  deliberated  for 
the  interest  of  tbe  Spaniards  in  future,  for  they  passed  an 
order  that  the  Roman  magistrates  should  not  have  the  valua- 
tion of  the  corn ;  nor  should  they  compel  the  Spaniards  to 
compound  for  their  twentieths  at  such  prices  as  they  pleased ; 
and  that  officers  should  not  be  placed  in  command  of  their 
towns  for  the  purpose  of  exacting  money. 

3.  There  came  also  from  Spain  another  embassy,  from  a 
new  race  of  men.  They,  representing  that  they  were  the  off- 
spring of  Roman  soldiers  and  Spanish  women,  to  whom  the 
Romans  bad  not  been  united  in  wedlock,  and  that  their  number 
amounted  to  more  than  four  thousand,  petitioned  for  a  grant  of 
Bome  town  to  be  given  them  in  which  they  might  reside.  The 
Sienate  decreed,  that  '^  they  should  put  their  names  on  a  list 
before  Lucius  Canuldius;  and  that,  if  be  should  judge  any 
of  them  deserving  of  freedom,  it  was  their  pleasure  that  they 
flhould  be  settled  as  a  colony  at  Carteia,  on  the  ocean.  That 
0Qch  of  tbe  present  inhabitants  of  Carteia  as  wished  to  re- 
main there,  should  have  the  privilege  of  being  considered  as 
oolonists,  and  should  have  lands  assigned  them.  That  this 
should  be  deemed  a  Latin  settlement,  and  be  called  a  colony 
of  freedmen."  At  this  time  Prince  Gulussa,  son  of  king  Masin- 
iflsa,  arrived  from  Africa  as  ambassador  from  his  father.  Car- 
thaginian ambassadors  also  came.  Gulussa,  being  first  intro- 
dnoed  to  tbe  senate,  gave  a  detail  of  the  succours  sent  by  bis 
father  to  the  maintenance  of  the  war  in  Macedon,  and  pro- 
mised, that  if  they  wished  to  order  any  thing  besides,  he 
would  execute  it  in  return  for  the  meritorious  deeds  of  the 
Roman  people;  and  be  warned  the  conscript  fathers  to  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  treachery  of  tbe  Carthaginians. 
That  they  "  bad  formed  the  design  of  fitting  out  a  powerful 
fleet,  Jn  favour,  as  they  pretended,  of  the  Romans,  and 
against  tbe  Macedonians;  but  when  it  should  be  equipped 
add  ready  for  action,  they  would  have  it  in  their  power  to 
make  their  own  option  which  party  they  would  treat  as  a 
friend,  and  which  as  a  foe."  Then  he  pleaded  Masimssa^s 
cause  concerning  the  land  and  towns,  which,  according  to  the 
complakU  of  the  Carthaginians,  were  wrested  from  them  by 
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him ;  and  the  question  was  debated  with  great  warmth  between 
tJie  prince  and  the  Carthaginian  ambcusadors.  We  hoffe  not 
ascertained  what  were  the  arguments  brought  fonoctrd  by  boA 
parties,  or  what  was  the  reply  given  by  the  senate.  However 
this  contest  ceased,  and  seemed  to  slumber  for  several  years:  it 
was  subsequently  renewed,  and  burst  forth  into  the  Jkunes  nf 
that  war  which  was  undertaken  by  the  Carih(iginians  agauut 
Masinissa,  necessarily  waged  against  Homey  and  terminated 
only  by  the  downfal  of  Carthage.  We  find,  in  the  annab  ijf 
this  year,  that  a  son  was  bom  of  a  virgin^  while  she  was  wider 
the  strict  guardianship  of  her  parents,  and  by  the  order  ofAe 
soothsayers  was  conveyed  to  a  desert  island.  The  eleetkmt 
were  held  by  Caius  Cassius  the  constd^  in  which  Auhts  HM^ 
lius  Mancinus  and  Aldus  Atilius  Serranus  were  appotnted 
consuls.  Then  Marcus  RceciuSy  Quintus  MceniuSy  Imim 
Flatensius,  Quintus  jElius  Pcetus,  Titus  Manlius  Torquatittf 
and  Caius  Hostilius,  were  elected  prtetors.  Italy  and  Maet- 
don  are  declared  the  consular  provinces,  Italy  fell  to  AtHiiUy 
and  Macedon  to  HostUius,  Wkh  regard  to  the  prtstorSy  Room 
obtained  by  lot  the  city  jurisdiction,  Manius  the  foreign.  The 
fleet,  together  with  the  sea-coast  of  Greece,  feU  to  Horteimmt 
The  rest  of  the  prcetorian  provinces  were,  without  ddubt,  tium 
of  the  former  year,  viz,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  But 
what  prcBtors  obtained  the  command  in  each  cannot  he  ascef' 
tained,  in  consequence  of  the  silence  of  the  ancient  reeordt. 
In  the  mean  time  Publius  Licinius,  as  If  he  were  sent  to  wagt 
war  not  against  Perseus,  but  the  Greeks,  turned  the  rage  if 
war,  so  ineffectual  against  the  real  enemy,  towards  wretches 
who  were  ufiable  to  cope  tmth  him,  and  took  by  storm  and 
plundered  in  a  most  merciless  manner  several  cities  in  BciOtia, 
in  which  he  was  passing  the  winter.  When  the  Coroneans,  i^ 
were  the  most  ill-used,  threw  themselves  on  the  protection  cf 
the  senate,  that  august  body  decreed  that  the  captives  who  had 
been  sold  should  be  restored  to  freedom,  Lucretius  the  prator, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  fleet,  imitated,  or  rather  sur* 
passed,  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  the  consul ;  he  was  oppreS' 
sive  to  the  allies,  despicable  in  the  sight  cf  the  enemy,  Sinee 
Perseus,  by  a  sudden  attack  on  the  fleet  stationed  at  OrevM, 
took  twenty  transports  laden  with  corn,  sunk  the  rest  of  them, 
and  even  made  himself  master  of  four  galleys  of  five  banks  cf 
oars.  Matters  were  successfully  managed  by  Perseus  in  Thraes 
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ahOy  where  he  made  a  diversion  in  that  country  in  favour  of 

Cotys  against  the  forces  of  Atlesbis  and  Corragua.   Nor  truly 

W€LS  Cotys  false  to  his  oivn  interests,  as  he  was  a  man  inde- 

fatigahle  in  war,  and  pre-eminent  in  council,  a  Thradan  by 

birth  alone,  not  by  his  habits;  for  he  was  singularly  sober  and 

temperate,  and,  besides,  quite  amiable,  owing  to  his  mercy  and 

moderation.    The.  tide  of  war  flowed  on  in  favour  of  Perseus, 

For  alt  this  time  the  nation  of  the  Epirotes  also  passed  over  to 

hu  party,  by  the  advice  of  Cephalus,  who  however  was  induced 

to  revolt  more  by  necessity,  than  his  own  free  will.     He  was 

a  mem  of  remarkable  prudence  and  firmness,  and  even  then 

influenced  by  the  best  of  feelings.     For  he  had  prayed  to  the 

immortal  gods  that  war  might  never  break  out  between  the 

fiomans  and  Perseus,  and  that  they  might  never  come  to  a 

decisive  struggle.    For  he  had  determined,  when  the  war  broke 

cut,  to  aid  the  Romans  according  to  the  written  articles  of  the 

treaty,  but  to  do  nothing  further  than  the  conditions  of  thai 

treaty  demanded,  and  not  to  be  complaisant  in  a  servile  or 

ditgraceful  manner.     These  plans  were  confounded  by  one 

Cfiaroptts,  the  grandson  of  that  Charopus  who  opened  the  pass 

at  the  river  Arm  to  Titus  Quinctius,  in  the  war  against  Philip  ; 

tikis  Charopiu  was  a  worthless  flatterer  of  those  in  power, 

and  a  strange  adept  at  forging  calumnies  against  men  of  the 

beet  character.     He  was  educated  at  Borne,  having  been  sent 

Aere  by  his  grandfather,  in  order  that  he  might  learn  tho'* 

roughly  the  Roman  language  and  literature,     Otving  to  this 

he  became  acquainted  with,  and  dear  to,  very  many  of  the 

Jtomans;  and  yet,  after  his  return  home,  as  he  was  naturally 

4^  a  fickle  and  depraved  disposition,  and  besides  inspired  toilh 

atmfidence,  owing  to  his  intimacy  with  the  Roman  nobles,  he 

was  constantly  sneering  at  the  leading  men  of  the  state.     At 

Jhrst  he  woA  despised  by  all,  nor  wa^  any  regard  paid  to  his 

allegations.     But  after  the  war  with  Perseus  broke  out,  and 

mtepidons  were  rife  throughout  Greece,  as  many  openly  pro- 

Jessed  their  zeal  for  Perseus,  and  still  more  felt  it  in  secret, 

Charopus  never  ceased  accusing  before  the  Romans  those  who 

^pere  invested  with  authority  among  the  Epirotes,   The  intimate 

^fonnexion  that  Cephalus,  and  the  others  who  adopted  that  line 

^  politics,  had  formerly  with  the  kings  of  Macedon,  gave  a 

.j^pedous  appearance  and  false  colouring  to  his  calumnies. 

^.^ready,  in  truth,  by  malignantly  jurying  into  all  their  acts 
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and  words,  and  putting  the  worst  construction  on  them,  owl 
hy  falsifying  the  truth  by  adding  and  subtracting  whateterht 
chose,  he  was  succeeding  in  having  his  accusations  believed. 
Nor  however  were  Cephalus,  and  those  who  hcui  been  the  am- 
ciates  of  his  designs  in  the  management  of  the  republic,  moni 
by  these  allegations,  since  they  relied  on  the  full  consdmunett 
of  unsullied  fidelity  towards  the  Romans,  But  when  Ikq 
perceived  that  the  Romans  lent  an  ear  to  these  calumniet,  and 
that  some  of  the  AStolian  nobles,  whom  the  calumnies  ofslah 
derers  had  rendered  objects  of  suspicion  as  well  as  thenueha. 
were  taken  away  to  Rome,  then  at  length  they  believed  it  neeeh 
sary  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  themselves  and  their  properig. 
And  they,  when  no  other  resource  than  the  king's  frienddiip 
suggested  itself  to  them,  loere  compelled  to  form  an  aBamn 
with  Perseus,  and  give  their  nation  into  his  hands.  Anh 
Hostilius  and  Aulus  Atilius,  the  consuls,  having  entered  ot 
their  office  at  Rome,  and  having  performed  such  reUgums  ad 
political  acts  as  are  usually  executed  by  the  constds  in  ad 
around  the  city,  set  out  for  their  provinces.  JTostilius,  to  wkM 
lot  Macedon  had  fallen,  when  he  was  hastening  into  Thesuii^ 
to  join  the  army  there,  entered  Epirus,  which  had  not  fd 
openly  revolted,  and  was  very  near  falling  into  the  hands «/ 
Perseus,  For  one  Theodotus  and  PhilostratuSy  under  the  »- 
pression  that,  if  they  would  deliver  him  up  to  the  king,  Hftqf 
would  receive  great  favour  from  Perseus;  and,  besides,  woM 
strike  a  very  severe  blow  against  the  Romans  at  the  time,  sat 
letters  to  the  king,  desiring  him  to  come  up  with  all  the  ^ped 
he  could.  And  were  it  not  that  Perseus  was  retained  by  ddm, 
thrown  in  his  way  by  the  Mohssians,  at  the  passage  ^  W 
river  Lous,  and  that  the  consul,  being  informed  of  his  dangtrt 
had  changed  his  intended  route,  there  was  not  a  possibiUlll  ^ 
his  escaping.  Therefore,  having  left  Epirus,  he  sdkd  • 
Anticyra,  and  from  the  latter  place  proceeded  to  J%M^ 
Having  received  the  command  of  the  army  there,  he  fMfdd 
at  once  against  the  enemy.  But  he  was  not  a  whii  more  imt* 
cessful  in  the  operations  of  the  war  than  his  predeeeatf 
For  having  engaged  in  battle  toith  the  king,  he  was  beiM 
and  when  at  first  he  attempted  to  force  his  way  ihffM^ 
Elimea,  and  afterwards  to  march  secretly  through  ll^atdf, 
he  was  compelled  to  desist  from  his  useless  cUtempts,  as  Pt(t¥^ 
anticipated  all   his  manceuvres,   .Nor  did   Hottenwu  ^ 
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pratOTy  to  whom  the  fleet  had  fallen,  carry  on  any  of  his 
cperaiions  with  sufficient  shill  or  success,  for  none  of  his  acts 
deserves  better  to  he  remembered  than  his  cruel  and  perfidious 
plundering  of  the  dty  of  the  Abdertes,  when  they  endeavoured 
io  avert,  by  entreaty,  the  intolerable  burdens  imposed  on  them, 
Perseus,  iherefore,  now  despising  the  Romans,  as  if  he  were 
completely  at  leisure  and  disengaged,  made  an  incursion,  for 
ike  purpose  of  gaining  a  fresh  toreath  of  laurel,  against  the 
Dardanians,  and  having  slain  ten  thousand  of  the  barbarians, 
bore  away  great  booty, 

4.  In  this  year  the  Celtiberians  made  some  warlike  motions 
in  Spain,  at  Ae  instigation  of  a  strange  leader  named  Ohnicus, 
9ome  give  him  the  name  of  Salindicus,  He  was  a  man  of  great 
cunning  and  boldness,  and  brandishing  a  silver  spear,  which 
he  pretended  was  sent  to  him  from  heaven,  unth  the  agitation 
of  a  person  inured,  he  attracted  universal  attention.  But  when 
he,  with  corresponding  rashness,  had  approached  the  camp  of  the 
Soman  prator,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  with  the  intention 
of  slaying  him,  bringing  with  him  an  associate  in  his  mad  en^ 
terprise,  he  was  killed,  near  the  very  tent,  by  a  sentinel  unth  a 
javelin:  his  companion  paid  the  same  penalty  for  his  foolish 
undertaking.  The  prcetor  immediately  ordered  both  their 
heads  to  be  cut  off  and  fixed  on  spears,  and  then  given  to  some 
^  the  prisoners  to  bear  to  their  countrymen.  These  entering 
tiie  camp  and  showing  the  heads  caused  such  panic,  that  if  the 
Bmnans  had  instantly  advanced  to  the  camp  they  might  have 
taken  it.  As  it  was,  a  general  flight  took  place ;  and  some 
were  of  opinion  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  supplicate 
for  peace ;  while  a  great  number  of  states,  on  hearing  this  in- 
telligence, surrendered :  and  when  the  praetor  had  given  pardon 
to  them  while  endeavouring  to  excuse  themselves,  and  la3dng 
all  the  blame  on  the  madness  of  the  two  individuals  who  had 
voluntarily  offered  themselves  for  punishment,  he  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  other  states,  every  one  of  which  acknow- 
ledged his  authority,  and  he  passed  with  his  army  in  peace, 
withoat  doing  any  injury,  through  the  tract  of  country  wherer 
before  the  flames  of  war  raged  with  the  utmost  fury.  This 
mercy  shown  by  the  praetor,  by  which  he  overcame  without 
bloodshed  a  very  savage  people,  was  the  more  pleasing  to  the 
aenate  and  people,  as  the  war  had  been  conducted  in  Greece 
both  bj  the  consul  Licinius  and  the  praetor  Lucretius  with 
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uncommon  avarice  and  cruelty.  The  plebeian  tribunes,  daily, 
in  their  speeches  to  the  people,  censured  Lucretius  for  being 
absent,  though  it  was  alleged  in  his  favour  that  he  was 
abroad  on  the  business  of  the  public.  But  so  little  was  then 
known  of  what  passed,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  that  1m 
was,  at  that  very  time,  at  his  own  estate  near  Antium ;  and, 
with  money  amassed  in  his  expedition,  was  bringing  water 
thither  from  the  river  Loracina ;  he  is  said  to  have  contracted  ■ 
for  the  execution  of  this  work  at  the  expense  of  one  hundred  ' 
and  thirty  thousand  asses.^  He  also  decorated  the  temple  of 
JEsculapius  with  pictures  taken  from  among  the  spoils.  Bat 
ambassadors  from  Abdera  diverted  the  public  displeasure^  and 
the  consequent  disgrace,  from  Lucretius  to  his  succeesor. 
These  stood  weeping  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house,  and 
complained,  that  *'  their  town  had  been  stormed  and  plundered 
by  Hortensius.  His  only  reason,"  they  said,  "  for  destroying 
their  city  was,  that,  on  his  demanding  from  them  one  hundred 
thousand  denariuses,^  and  fifty  thousand  measures  of  wheat, 
they  had  requested  time  until  they  could  send  ambassadors  oo 
the  subject,  both  to  the  consul  Hostilius,  and  to  Rome;  and 
that  they  had  scarcely  reached  the  consul,  when  they  heard 
that  the  town  was  stormed,  their  nobles  beheaded,  and  the  rest 
sold  for  slaves."  This  act  appeared  to  the  senate  deserving 
their  indignation,  and  they  passed  the  same  decree  respecting 
the  people  of  Abdera  as  they  had  passed  concerning  the 
Coronasans.  They  also  ordered  Quintus  Maenius,  the  prctor, 
to  publish  the  notice  in  a  general  assembly,  as  had  been 
done  the  year  before.  Two  ambassadors,  Caius  Semprooini 
Blaesus  and  Sextus  Julius  Caesar,  were  sent  to  restore  the 
Abderites  to  liberty ;  and  were  likewise  commissioned  to  de- 
liver a  message  from  the  senate  to  the  consul  Hostilius,  and  to 
the  praetor  Hortensius,  that  the  senate  judged  the  war  made 
on  the  Abderites  to  be  unjust,  and  had  directed  that  all  those 
who  were  in  servitude  should  be  sought  out  and  restored  to 
liberty. 

5.  At  the  same  time,  complaints  were  laid  before  the 
senate  against  Caius  Cassius,  who  had  been  consul  the  year 
before,  and  was  then  a  military  tribune  in  Macedon,  under 
Aulus  Hostilius,  and  ambassadors  came  from  Cincibilus,  a  king 
of  the  Gauls.  His  brother  made  a  speech  to  the  senate,  com- 
»  419/.  15«.  lOrf.  «  3,229/.  3».  4d.     . 
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plaining  that  Caius  Cassius  had  entirely  wasted  the  country 
of  the  Alpine  Gauls,  their  allies,  and  carried  off  into  slavery 
many  thousands  of  their  people.     Ambassadors  came  at  the 
same  time  from  the  Carnians,  Istrians,  and   lapidans,  who 
represented,  that  ''at  first  guides  had  been  demanded  from 
them  by  the  consul,  Cassius,  to  point  out  the  road  to  him, 
leading  his  army  into  Macedon:    that  he  had  parted  from 
them  in  a  peaceable  manner,  as  if  to  carry  war  elsewhere ;  but 
afterwards,  when  he  had  proceeded  half  way,  he  returned, 
and  overran  their  country  in  a  hostile  manner,  spreading  de- 
predations and  fires  through  every  quarter ;  nor  had  they  as 
yet  been  able  to  discover  for  what  reason  they  were  treated  as 
enemies  by  the  consul."     The  following  answer  was  returned 
to  the  absent  prince  of  the  Gauls,  and  the  states  present,  that 
•*  the  senate  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  those  acts  of  which 
they  complained ;  nor  did  they  approve  of  them  if  they  did 
take  place.     But  that  it  would  »till  be  unjust  to  condemn, 
nnheard  and  absent,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  especially  as  he 
was  employed  abroad  in  the  business  of  the  public.     That, 
when  Caius  Cassius  should  come  home  from  Macedonia,  if 
they  chose  then  to  prosecute  their  complaints  against  him,  in 
his  presence,  the  senate,  after  examining  the  matter,  would 
endeavour  to  give  them  satisfaction."    It  was  further  resolved, 
that  not  only  a  verbal  answer  should  be  given,  but  that  ambas- 
sadors should  be  also  sent  to  those  nations,  (two  to  the  trans- 
alpine chieftain,  and  three  to  the  other  states,)  to  notify  to 
them   the  determinations  of  the  senate.     They  voted,  that 
presents,  to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  asses,^  should  be  sent 
to  the  ambassadors ;  and  to  the  prince,  and  his  brother,  some 
of  extraordinary  value:  two  chains  made  of  gold,  and  weigh- 
ing  five  pounds;    five   silver  vases,  amounting   to  twenty 
pounds'  weight ;  two  horses,  fully  caparisoned,  with  grooms  to 
Attend  them,  and  horsemen's  armour  and  cloaks,  besides  suits 
of  apparel  to  their  attendants,   both   freemen   and   slaves. 
.These  were  presented  to  them  ;  and,  on  their  request,  permis- 
sion was  given  to  each  of  them  to  purchase  ten  horses,  and 
convey  them  out  of  Italy.    Caius  Lselius  and  Marcus  JEmilius 
were  sent  ambassadors  with  the  Gauls,  to  the  regions  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  Alps  ;  and  Caius  Cicinius,  Publius  Cor- 
nelias Blasio,  and  Titus  Memmius,  to  the  other  states. 

>  6/.  95.  2d. 
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6.  Embassies  from  many  states  of  Greece  and  Asia  arrived 
at  Koiue  at  the  same  time.  The  first  that  had  audience  of 
the  senate  were  the  Athenians,  who  represented,  that  "ihej 
had  sent  what  ships  and  soldiers  thej  had  to  the  consul  Pnb« 
lius  Licinius,  and  the  prsetor  Caius  Lucretius,  who  did  not 
think  proper  to  employ  their  forces,  but  ordered  the  state  to 
furnish  one  hundred  ^housand  measures  of  com ;  and,  notwith- 
standing that  thej  were  the  cultivators  of  a  sterile  8(nl,  ind 
that  they  fed  even  the  husbandmen  with  imported  grain,  yet* 
that  they  might  not  appear  deficient  in  their  duty,  thej  hid 
made  up  that  quantity,  and  were  ready  to  perform  any  other 
service  that  might  be  required  of  them."  The  Milfwanii^ 
making  no  mention  of  their  past  services^  promised  to  readilf 
afford  any  assistance  in  the  war  which  the  senate  should  think 
proper  to  demand.  The  Alabandians  said,  that  they  htd 
erected  a  temple  to  the  city  of  Rome,  and  instituted  anni- 
versary games  to  her  divinity;  that  tbey  had  brought  t 
golden  crown,  of  fifty  pounds'  weight,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Capitol,  as  an  offering  to  Jupiter  supremely  good  and  greit; 
also  three  hundred  horsemen's  bucklers,  which  they  were 
ready  to  deliver  to  any  person  appointed  to  receive  them; 
and  they  requested  permission  to  lodge  the  sud  offering  is 
intended,  and  to  peiform  sacrifice.  Ambassadors  from  Lamp- 
sacus,  who  brought  a  crown  of  eighty  pounds'  weight,  nude 
the  same  request,  and  represented  to  the  senate  that "  thej  hid 
renounced  the  party  of  Perseus  as  soon  as  the  Roman  armj 
arrived  in  Macedon,  though  they  had  been  under  the  dominion 
of  that  monarch,  and  formerly  of  Philip.  In  return  for 
which,  and  for  their  having  contributed  every  assistance  in 
their  power  to  the  Roman  commanders,  they  only  requested 
to  be  admitted  into  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people;  and 
that,  if  peace  should  be  made  with  Perseus,  they  should  be  ex- 
empted from  falling  again  into  his  power."  A  gracious  answer 
was  given  to  the  rest  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  praetor, 
Quintus  Maenius,  was  ordered  to  enrol  the  people  of  Lamp- 
sacus  as  allies.  Presents  were  made  to  all,  and  two  thousand 
asses  were  given  to  each.  The  Alabandians  were  desired  to 
carry  back  the  bucklers  into  Macedon,  to  the  consul  Aulns 
Hostilius.  At  the  same  time  ambassadors  came  from  Africa; 
those  of  the  Carthaginians  acquainted  the  senate  that  they  hid 
brought  down  to  the  sea-coast  a  million  of  measures  of  wheit> 
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mnd  five  hundred  thousand  of  barley,  ^^  to  be  transported  to 
whatever  place  the  senate  should  order.  They  were  sensible," 
they  said,  "  that  this  offer,  and  act  of  duty,  were  very  inferior 
to  the  deserts  of  the  Roman  people,  and  to  their  own  in- 
clinations; but  that  on  many  other  occasions,  when  both 
nations  were  in  favourable  circumstances,  they  had  performed 
the  duties  of  faithful  and  grateful  allies."  In  like  manner, 
•mbassadors  from  Masinissa  offered  the  same  quantity  of 
wheat,  one  thousand  two  hundred  horsemen,  and  twelve 
elephants;  desiring,  that  if  he  could  be  of  service  in  any 
either  particular,  the  senate  would  lay  their  commands  on  him, 
and  he  would  execute  them  with  as  much  zeal  as  if  he  had 
proposed  them  himself.  Thanks  were  returned  both  to  the 
Carthaginians  and  to  the  king ;  and  they  were  requested  to 
send  the  supplies,  which  they  had  promised,  into  Macedon,  to 
the  consul  Hostilius.  A  present  of  two  thousand  asses  was 
made  to  each  of  the  ambassadors. 

7.  When  the  ambassadors  of  the  Cretans  mentioned  that 
they  had  sent  into  Macedon  the  number  of  archers  which 
had  been  demanded  by  the  consul,  Publius  Licinius,  on  being 
interrogated,  they  did  not  deny  that  a  greater  number  of  their 
arehers  were  serving  in  the  army  of  Perseus  than  in  that  of 
the  Romans:  on  winch  they  received  this  answer;  that  '4f 
the  Cretans  were  candidly  and  sincerely  resolved  to  prefer 
the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people  to  that  of  king  Perseus, 
the  Roman  senate,  on  their  part,  would  answer  them  as  allies 
who  could  be  relied  on.  In  the  mean  time,  that  they  should 
announce  to  their  countrymen,  that  the  senate  required  that 
the  Cretans  should  endeavour  to  call  home,  as  soon  as  possible, 
all  the  soldiers  who  were  in  the  service  of  king  Perseus." 
The  Cretans  bdng  dismissed,  the  ambassadors  from  Chalcis 
were  called,  whose  embassy  seemed  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme 
necessity,  firom  the  very  circumstance  of  their  entering  the 
senate-house  at  all,  since  Miction,  their  chief,  having  lost  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  was  introduced  on  a  litter :  and  either  the 
|tei  of  bad  health  had  not  appeared  to  himself  an  adequate 
motive  for  seeking  exemption  from  duty,  though  he  was  in 
■neh  a  distressing  state,  or  exemption  had  not  been  given  him 
at  his  request.  After  premising  that  no  other  part  was  alive 
bat  his  tongue,  which  served  him  to  deplore  the  calamities  of 
his  country,  he  represented,  first,  the  friendly  assistance  given 
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by  his  state  to  the  Roman  commanders  and  armies,  both  m 
former  occasions  and  in  the  war  with  Perseus ;  and  then,  the 
instances  of  pride,  avarice,  and  cruelty,  which  his  countiTinea 
had  suffered  from  t1ie  Roman  prsstor,  Caius  Lucretius,  and 
were  at  that  very  tiipe  suffering  from  Lucius  HortensiiiB; 
notwithstanding  which,  they  were  resolved  to  endure  all 
hardships,  should  they  be  even  more  grievous  than  thej 
underwent  at  present,  rather  than  swerve  from  their  aUegi- 
ance.  "  With  regard  to  Lucretius  and  Hortensius,  they  kneir 
that  it  would  have  been  safer  to  have  shut  their  gates  against 
them,  than  to  receive  them  into  the  city.  For  those  cities  which 
had  so  done,  remained  in  safety,  as  Emathea,  Amphipc^ 
Maronea,  and  ^nus ;  whereas,  in  Chaicis,  the  temples  were 
robbed  of  all  their  ornaments.  Caius  Lucretius  had  carried 
off  in  ships,  to  Antium,  the  plunder  amassed  by  such  sacril^ 
and  had  dragged  persoi^i  of  free  condition  into  slavery;  the 
property  of  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people  was  subjected  to 
rapine  and  plunder  every  day.  For  Hortensius,  pursuing  the 
practice  of  Caius  Lucretius,  kept  the  crews  of  hb  ships  in 
lodgings  both  in  summer  and  winter  alike ;  so  that  their 
houses  were  filled  with  a  crowd  of  seamen,  and  those  men  who 
showed  no  regard  to  propriety,  either  in  their  words  or 
actions,  lived  among  the  inhabitants,  their  wivea^  and  chil- 
dren.'* 

8.  The  senate  resolved  to  call  Lucretius  before  them,  that 
he  might  argue  the  matter  in  person,  and  exculpate  himsd^ 
But  when  he  appeared,  he  heard  many  more  crimes  alleged 
against  him  than  had  been  mentioned  in  his  absence;  and 
two  more  weighty  and  powerful  accusers  stood  forth  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges,  Manius  Juventius  Thalna  and  Cneios 
Aufidius,  plebeian  tribunes.  These  not  only  arraigned  him 
bitterly  in  the  senate,  but  dragged  him  out  into  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  and  there,  after  reproaching  him  with  many 
heinous  crimes,  they  instituted  a  legal  prosecution  against  hinu 
By  order  of  the  senate,  the  praetor,  Quintus  Maenius,  gave  this 
answer  to  the  ambassadors  of  Chaicis :  that  "  the  senate 
acknowledged  their  account  of  the  good  offices  done  by  them 
to  the  Roman  people,  both  on  former  occasions  and  during 
the  present  war,  to  be  true ;  and  that  their  conduct  met  with 
gratitude,  as  it  ought:  that  as  to  the  ill  treatment,  which 
they  complained  of  having  receiired  formerly  from  Caius 
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Lucretius,  and  now  from  Lucius  Hortensius,  Roman  praetors, 
who  could  suppose  that  such  things  were  done  with  the 
approbation  of  the  senate,  who  would  consider  that  the 
Roman  people  had  made  war  on  Perseus,  and,  before  that,  on 
his  father  Philip,  for  the  express  purpose  of  asserting  the 
liberties  of  Greece,  and  not  that  their  friends  and  allies  should 
receive  such  treatment  from  their  magistrates:  that  they 
would  give  them  a  letter  to  the  praetor,  Lucius  Hortensius, 
informing  him  that  the  proceedings,  of  which  the  people  of 
Chalcis  complained,  were  highly  displeasing  to  the  senate; 
charging  him  to  take  care  that  all  free  persons,  who  had  been 
reduced  to  slavery,  should  be  sought  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  restored  to  liberty;  and  commanding  that  no  seamen, 
except  the  masters  of  vessels,  should  be  permitted  to  lodge  on 
shore."  Pursuant  to  the  senate's  order,  a  letter  to  this  pur- 
port was  written  to  Hortensius.  A  present  of  two  thousand 
asses  was  made  to  each  of  the  ambassadors,  and  carriages 
were  hired  for  Miction,  at  the  public  expense,  to  carry  him 
commodiously  to  Brundusium.  When  the  day  of  Caius 
Lucretius's  trial  came,  the  tribunes  pleaded  against  him 
before  the  people,  and  demanded  that  he  should  be  fined  in 
the  sum  of  one  million  of  asses ;^  and  an  assembly  of  the 
people  being  held,  every  one  of  the  thirty-five  pronoimced 
him  guilty. 

9.  Li  Liguria,  nothing  worthy  of  record  occurred  in  that 
year;  for  the  enemy  made  no  hostile  attempt,  nor  did  the 
consul  march  his  l^ions  into  their  country ;  on  the  contrary, 
having  made  himself  sure  that  there  would  be  peace  that  year, 
he  discharged  the  soldiers  of  the  two  Roman  legions  within 
sixty  days  after  his  arrival  in  the  province,  sent  the  troops  of 
the  Latin  confederates  early  into  winter  quarters  at  Luna  and 
PisaB,  and  himself,  with  the  cavalry,  visited  most  of  the  towns 
in  the  Gallic  province.  Although  there  was  no  open  war 
any  where  but  in  Macedon,  yet  the  Romans  suspected  Gen- 
tins,  king  of  niyria.  The  senate,  therefore,  voted  that  eight 
ships,  fully  equipped,  should  be  sent  from  Brundusium  to 
Issa,  to  Caius  Furius,  lieutenant-general,  who,  with  only  two 
▼essek  belonging  to  the  inhabitants,  held  the  government  of 
that  island.  In  this  squadron  were  embarked  two  thousand 
soklieEfl^  whom  the  prsetor,  Quintus  Maenius,  in  pursuance  of 
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a  decree  of  the  senate,  had  raised  in  the  quarter  of  Italj 
opposite  lUjria ;  and  the  consul  Hostilius  sent  Appios  Cko- 
dius,  with  four  thousand  foot,  into  UlTria,  to  protect  tba 
states  that  bordered  on  it.  But  Appius  Claudius,  not  content 
with  the  force  which  he  brought  with  him,  collected  aid  finm 
the  allies,  until  he  armed  as  many  as  eight  thoosand  meo  of 
different  nations ;  and  after  overrunning  all  that  conntrj,  took 
post  at  Lychnidus,  in  the  territory  of  &e  Dassaretians. 

10.  Not  far  from  this  place  was  Uscana,  a  town  genenll^ 
deemed  part  of  the  dominions  of  Perseus.  It  contained  ten 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  a  small  party  of  Cretana^  who 
served  as  a  garrison.  From  this  place  messengers  csme^ 
secretly,  to  Claudius,  telling  him  that  "if  he  brought  hii 
army  nearer,  there  would  be  people  ready  to  put  the  towa 
into  his  hands ;  and  that  it  would  be  well  woith  his  wlufe; 
for  he  would  satiate  with  plunder  not  only  his  friends^  but 
also  his  soldiers."  The  hopes  presented  to  his  avarice  blinded 
his  understanding  to  that  d^ree,  that  he  neither  detained  wbj 
of  those  who  came,  nor  required  hostages  as  a  pledge  fiv  fab 
security,  in  a  business  which  was  to  be  transacted  clandestiiulf 
and  treacherously;  neither  did  he  send  scouts  to  examine 
matters,  nor  require  an  oath  from  the  messengers ;  but^  on  tfaa 
day  appointed,  he  left  Lychnidus,  and  pitched  his  camp  twdve 
miles  from  the  city,  which  was  the  object  of  his  design.  At 
the  fourth  watch  he  set  out,  leaving  about  one  thousand  men 
to  guard  the  camp.  His  forces,  in  disorder,  extending  tiiem- 
selves  in  a  long  irregular  train,  and  few  in  number,  as  tliej 
were  separated  by  a  mistake  in  the  night,  arrived  in  this  state 
at  the  city.  Their  carelessness  increased  when  they  saw  not 
a  soldier  on  the  walls.  But  as  soon  as  they  approached 
within  a  weapon's  cast,  a  sally  was  made  from  two  gates  at 
once.  Besides  the  shout  raised  by  the  sallying  party,  a 
tremendous  noise  was  heard  on  the  waUs,  composed  of  the 
yells  of  women  and  the  sound  of  brazen  instruments,  while 
the  rabble  of  the  place,  mixed  with  a  multitude  of  slaves^ 
made  the  air  resound  with  various  cries.  Such  a  number  of 
terrific  circumstances,  presented  to  them  on  all  sides,  had  such 
an  effect,  that  the  Komans  were  unable  to  support  the  first 
onset  of  the  sallying  party ;  so  that  a  greater  number  of  them 
were  killed  in  the  flight  than  in  the  battle,  and  scarcely  two 
thousand,  with  the  lieutenant-general  himself,  effected  their 
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escape.  The  enemy  had  the  greater  opportunity  of  overtaking 
the  weary  Romans,  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  the 
camp.  Appius,  without  even  halting  in  the  camp  to  collect 
bis  scattered  troops,  which  would  have  been  the  means  of 
saving  many  stragglers,  led  back,  directly,  to  Lychnidus,  the 
remains  c^  his  unfortunate  army. 

11.  These  and  other  unfavourable  occurrences  in  Macedon 
were  learned  from  Sextus  Digitius,  a  military  tribune,  who 
came  to  Rome  to  perform  a  sacrifice.  The  senate  being  ap- 
prehensive on  account  of  these  advices  of  some  greater  dis- 
grace ensuing,  deputed  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus  and  Marcus 
Caninius  Rebilus  to  go  to  Macedon,  and  bring  certain  inform- 
ation of  what  was  going  on  there ;  at  the  same  time  ordering 
that  the  consul,  Aulus  Hostilius,  should  summon  the  assembly 
for  the  election  of  consuls,  and  arrange  that  it  might  be  held 
in  the  month  of  January,  and  should  come  home  to  the  city  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  the  mean  time  instructions  were  given 
to  the  prastor,  Marcus  Recius,  to  call  home  to  Rome,  by  pro- 
clamation, all  the  senators  from  every  part  of  Italy,  except 
such  as  were  absent  on  public  business ;  and  it  was  resolved 
that  none  of  those  who  were  in  Rome  should  go  further  than 
one  mile  from  the  city.  All  this  was  done  pursuant  to  the 
Votes  of  the  senate.  The  election  of  consuls  was  held  on  the 
fiflh  day  before  the  calends  of  February.  Quintus  Marcius 
Fhilippus  a  second  time,  and  Cneius  Servilius  Caepio,  were 
elected  consuls.  Three  days  after,  Caius  Decimius,  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus,  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  Caius  Marcius 
Figulus,  Servius  Cornelius  Lentulus,  and  Publius  Fonteius 
Capito,  were  chosen  praetors.  Four  other  provinces  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  in  the  city  were  assigned  to  the  praetors  elect ; 
these  provinces  were  Spain,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the  fieet. 
Towards  the  end  of  February  the  deputies  returned  from 
Macedon,  and  gave  an  account  of  the  successful  enterprises  of 
Perseus  during  the  preceding  summer,  and  of  the  great  fears 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  allies  of  the  Roman  people, 
on  account  of  so  many  cities  being  reduced  under  the  king's 
power.  They  reported,  that  "  the  consul's  troops  were  very 
thin,  in  consequence  of  leave  of  absence  being  granted  to  great 
numbers,  with  the  view  of  gaining  popularity ;  the  blame  of 
which  the  consul  laid  upon  the  military  tribunes,  and  they,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  the  consul."     The  senate  understood  them 
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to  make  little  of  tlie  disgrace  sustained  through  the  rashoeai 
of  Claudius,  since  they  represented  "  that  very  few  soldien 
nf  Italian  extraction  were  lost,  the  greatest  part  being  the 
soldiers  raised  in  that  country  by  an  irregular  levy."    The 
i*onsuls  elect  received  orders,  immediately  on  entering  into 
ntliee,  to  propose  the  affairs  of  Macedon  to  the  oonsidentioD 
of  the  senate ;  and  Italy  and  Macedon  ivere  appointed  thdr 
provinces.     An  intercalation  was  made  in  the  calendar  of  tfai 
year,  intercalar}*  calends  being  reckoned  on  the  third  day  after 
the  feast  of  Terminus.     There  died  of  the  priests  during  this 
vf^ar,   Lucius   Flaminius,  augur^  and   two  pontiffs,  Lacim 
Furius  Philus,  and  Caius  Livius  Salinator.      In  the  room  of 
Furius,  the  pontiffs  chose  Titus  Manlius  Torquatus,  and  in 
that  of  Livius,  Marcus  Servilius. 

12.  In  the  beginning  of  the  ensning  year,  when  the  nev 
(*onsuls,  Quintus  Marcius  and  Cneius  Servilius^  had  proposed 
the  distribution  of  the  provinces  for  eoosideration,  the  senate 
voted  that  they  should,  without  delay,  either  settle  between 
themselves  about  Macedon  and  Italy,  or  cast  lots  for  them  ^ 
and  that,  before  the  lot  should  decide  this  matter,  and  wluk 
the  destination  of  each  was  uncertain^  lest  interest  might  have' 
any  influence,  the  supplies  of  men,  which  the  exigency  re- 
quired for  each  province,  should  be  ordered.  Six  thooaand 
Koman  foot  and  six  thousand  of  the  Latin  allies^  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Roman  horse  and  three  hundred  of  the  allies,  were 
voted  for  Macedon.  The  old  soldiers  were  to  be  discharged, 
so  that  there  should  be  in  each  Roman  legion  no  more  than 
six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  The  number  of 
Roman  citizens,  which  the  other  consul  was  to  enlist  for  a 
reinforcement,  was  not  precisely  determined ;  there  was  onlj 
tiiis  limitation  mentioned,  that  he  should  raise  two  legions, 
each  of  them  to  contain  five  thousand  two  hundred  foot  and 
three  hundred  horse.  A  larger  number  of  Latin  infantry  was 
decreed  to  him  than  to  his  colleague ;  no  less  than  ten  thousand 
foot,  with  six  hundred  horse.  An  order  was  given  for  raising  . 
four  other  legions,  to  serve  wherever  occasion  might  require. 
The  consuls  were  not  allowed  the  appointment  of  the  miUtaiy 
tribunes ;  the  people  elected  them.  The  confederates  of  the 
Latin  nation  were  ordered  to  furnish  sixteen  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse.  This  force  was  intended  only  to  be 
kept  in  readiness,  to  march  out  should  any  exigency  demand 
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it.  Macedon  gave  the  senate  most  anxiety ;  they  ordered, 
that  one  thousand  Roman  citizens,  of  the  rank  of  freed-men, 
Bhould  be  enlisted  in  Italy,  as  seamen,  to  man  the  fleet,  and 
the  same  number  in  Sicily ;  and  instructions  were  given  the 
praetor,  to  whose  lot  the  government  of  the  latter  province 
feU,  to  the  effect  that  he  should  take  care  to  carry  these  over 
to  Macedon,  to  whatever  place  the  fleet  should  be  stationed  at. 
Three  thousand  Roman  foot  and  three  hundred  horse  were 
voted  to  recruit  the  army  in  Spain.  Then  also  the  number  of 
men  in  each  legion  was  limited  to  Ave  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  and  thirty  horse.  Besides  these,  the  praetor,  to 
whose  lot  Spain  should  fall,  was  ordered  to  levy  from  the 
allies  four  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse. 

13.  I  am  well  aware,  that,  through  the  same  disregard  of 
religion,  owing  to  which  the  men  of  the  present  day  generally 
believe  that  the  gods  never  give  portents  of  any  future 
events,  no  prodigies  are  now  either  reported  to  government, 
.  or  recorded  in  histories.  But  for  my  part,  while  I  am  writing 
the  transactions  of  ancient  times,  my  sentiments,  I  know  not 
liow,  become  antique ;  and  a  kind  of  religious  awe  prevents 
me  from  considering  events,  which  the  men  of  those  days,  re- 
nowned for  wisdom,  judged  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the 
state  and  of  public  expiation,  unworthy  of  being  recorded  in 
my  history.  From  Anagnia  two  prodigies  were  reported  this 
year :  that  a  blazing  torch  was  seen  in  the  air ;  and  that  a  cow 
spoke,  and  was  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  About  the 
•same  time,  at  Mintumse,  the  sky  appeared  as  in  a  blaze  of 
^re.  At  Reate,  a  shower  of  stones  fell.  At  Cumae,  the 
image  of  Apollo,  in  the  citadel,  shed  tears  during  three  days 
and  three  nights.  In  the  city  of  Rome,  two  of  the  keepers  of 
the  temples  made  strange  announcements,  one  that  in  the 
temple  of  Fortune,  a  snake,  with  a  mane  like  that  of  a  horse, 
had  been  seen  by  many ;  the  other,  that,  in  the  temple  of 
Fortona  Primigenia  on  the  hill,  a  palm  sprung  up  in  the 
court,  and  that  a  shower  of  blood  fell  in  the  middle  of  tlie 
day.  Two  prodigies  were  not  attended  to:  one,  because  it 
happened  in  a  place  belonging  to  a  private  person;  Titus 
Marcias  Figulus  having  reported,  that  a  palm  sprung  up  in 
the  inner  court  of  his  house ;  the  other,  because  it  occurred  in 
;fi  foreign  place,  Fregellae, — where,  in  the  house  of  Lucius 
'  Atreus,  a  spear  which  he  had  bought  for  his  son,  who  was  ft 
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soldier,  burned,  as  was  said,  for  more  than  two  hoon^  nri 
notwithstanding  the  fire  consumed  none  of  it.  The  ISbjlHoe 
books  were  consulted  by  the  decemvirs  on  account  of  the 
public  prodigies.  They  directed  that  the  consuls  shooid 
sacrifice  forty  of  the  lai^r  victims  to  the  deities,  whom  tlief 
pointed  out;  that  a  supplication  should  be  performed;  lad 
tliat  all  the  magistrates  should  sacrifice  ▼ictims  of  the  kigcr 
kinds  in  all  the  temples,  and  the  people  wear  garlands  AD 
tlicsc  acts  were  performed  according  to  the  injanctionsoftiii 
decemvirs. 

14.  Then  the  elections  were  held  for  the  creation  of  censon- 
Several  of  the  first  men  in  the  state,  including  Caius  Yakno 
Lsevinus,  Lucius  Postumius  Albinus,  Publius  Mndus  Scasroim 
Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  Caius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Hberins 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  were  candidates  for  this  office.  Tiw 
Roman  people  appointed  the  two  last  censors.  As,  on  aocoont 
of  the  Macedonian  war,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  holding 
the  levy  than  usual,  the  consuls  made  a  complaint  to  the 
senate  against  the  plebeians,  that  even  the  yoonger  men  did 
not  obey  their  summons.  But,  in  opposition  to  them,  Oiiai 
Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Claudius,  tribunes  of  the  peopk^ 
pleaded  in  favour  of  the  plebeians;  asserting^  thai  ''the 
levying  of  soldiers  was  a  difficult  task,  not  to  the  coosoIb 
in  general,  but  to  such  consuls  as  afiected  popularity ;  that  no 
man  was  made  a  soldier  by  them  against  his  inclination ;  ind 
that  the  conscript  fathers  might  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
this,  the  praetors,  who  in  their  office  had  less  power  and  au- 
thority, would,  if  it  seemed  good  to  the  senate,  complete  the 
levy."  That  business  was  accordingly  committed  to  the  care 
of  the  proBtors  by  an  unanimous  vote  of  the  senate,  not  with- 
out great  murmuring  on  the  part  of  the  consuls.  The  censors^ 
in  order  to  forward  it,  published,  in  a  general  assemUy,  the 
following  notice :  that  "  they  would  make  it  a  rule  in  conduct- 
ing the  survey,  that,  besides  the  common  oath  taken  by  aO 
citizens,  the  younger  part  should  swear  in  this  manner,  wheD 
challenged, — You  are  younger  than  forty-six  years,  and  yon 
shall  attend  at  the  levy,  pursuant  to  the  edict  of  Cains  Claa- 
dius  and  Tiberius  Sempronius,  censors ;  and  you  shall  attend 
at  the  levy,  as  often  as  there  shall  be  a  levy  held  by  any  ma- 
gistrate during  the  aforesaid  censors'  continuance  in  office,  i^ 
you  shall  not  have  been  already  enlisted."    Also  as  there  was 
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a  report,  that  many  men  belonging  to  the  legions  in  Macedon 
were  absent  from  the  armj  on  furloughs,  which  did  not  limit  the 
time,  and  were  granted  bj  the  commanders  to  ingratiate  them- 
Belves  with  the  soldiers,  thej  issued  a  proclamation  concerning 
all  who  had  been  draughted  for  Macedon  in  the  consulate  of 
Pablius  ^lius  and  Caius  Fopilius,  or  since  that  period  ;  that 
*•  such  as  were  in  Italy  should,  after  being  first  registered  by 
tiiem  in  the  survey,  repair  within  thirty  days  to  the  province  in 
which  they  served ;  and  that,  if  any  were  under  the  power  of  a 
lather  or  grandfather,  the  names  of  such  should  be  notified  to 
ihem.  That  they  would  also  make  inquiry  into  the  cases  of  the 
soldiers  who  had  been  discharged ;  and  that  they  would  order 
those,  whose  discharge  should  appear  to  have  been  obtained 
through  favour,  before  the  regular  number  of  campaigns  were 
served,  to  be  enlisted  again."  In  consequence  of  this  pro* 
clamation,  and  letters  from  the  censors  being  dispersed  through 
the  market-towns  and  villages,  such  multitudes  of  young  men 
flocked  to  Rome,  that  the  extraordinary  crowd  was  even  in- 
convenient to  the  city.  Besides  enrolling  those  whom  it  was 
necessary  to  send  as  a  reinforcement  for  the  armies,  four  le- 

g'ons  were  raised  by  the  prsetor,  Caius  Sulpicius,  and  the 
vies  were  completed  within  eleven  days. 
15.  The  consuls  then  cast  lots  for  their  provinces ;  the  prae- 
tors, on  account  of  the  civil  jurisdiction,  had  determined  theirs 
earlier  in  the  season.  The  civil  jurisdiction  had  fallen  to 
Caius  Sulpicius;  the  foreign,  to  Caius  Decimius;  Marcus 
Claudius  Marcellus  had  obtained  by  lot  Spain ;  Servius  Cor- 
nelius Lentulus,  Sicily;  Fublius  Fonteius  Capito,  Sardinia; 
and  Caius  Marcius  Figulus  had  received  the  command  of  the 
fleet.  In  the  arrangement  of  the  consular  provinces,  Italy  fell 
to  Cneius  Servilius,  and  Macedon  to  Quintus  Marcius ;  and 
the  latter  set  out  as  soon  as  the  Latin  festival  could  be  cele- 
lirated.  Csepio  then  desired  the  senate  to  direct  which  two  of 
the  new  legions  he  should  take  with  him  into  Gaul ;  when  they 
ordered,  that  the  praetors  Caius  Sulpicius  and  Marcus  Clau- 
dius should  give  the  consul  such  of  the  legions,  which  they 
had  raised,  as  they  should  think  fit.  The  latter,  highly  of- 
fended at  a  consul  being  subjected  to  the  will  of  praetors,  ad- 
journed the  senate ;  and  standing  at  the  tribunal  of  the  praetors, 
demanded,  that  pursuant  to  the  decree,  they  should  assign 
him  two  legions ;  but  the  praetors  left  the  consul  to  his  own 
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discretion  in  selecting  them.  The  censors  then  called  overtbe 
list  of  the  senate.  Marcas  ^milius  Liepidus  was  now,  b^tbe 
third  censors,  chosen  prince  of  the  senate.  Seven  were  ex- 
pelled that  body.  In  making  the  survey  of  the  people,  tbef 
diiK^overed  from  the  rolls  how  many  of  the  soldiers  belonging 
to  the  army  in  Macedonia  were  absent,  and  obliged  them  iD 
to  return  to  that  province.  They  inquired  into  the  cases  d 
the  men  who  had  been  discharge ;  and,  when  any  of  their 
discharges  appeared  irregular  in  respect  of  time,  they  pot  the 
following  oath  to  them :  "  Do  you  truly  swear,  that  yon 
will,  without  deceit  or  evasion,  return  into  the  province  of 
Macedon,  according  to  the  edict  of  the  censors,  Ciuus  Qao- 
dius  and  Tiberius  Sempronius  ?" 

16.  In  the  review  of  the  knights  their  censorship  was  very 
severe  and  harsh:  they  deprived  many  of  their  horses;  vA 
after  giving  offence  to  the  equestrian  order  in  this  mattei; 
they  inflamed  the  general  displeasure  to  a  higher  degree  hj 
an  edict,  in  which  they  ordered,  that  *^  no  person  who  had 
farmed  the  public  revenues  or  taxes  from  the  censors  Qaintu 
Fulvius  and  Au^'js  Postumius,  should  attend  their  sale^or 
have  any  partnership  or  connexion  in  the  contracts  then  to  be 
made."    When  the  former  tax-contractors  could  not  prevail  on 
the  senate,  by  their  frequent  complaints,  to  check  the  powe^ 
of  the  censors,  at  length  they  found  a  patron  of  their  cause  ixB- 
Publius  R'utilius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  who  was  incensed  againaC?* 
the  censors  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  about  a  private  coq«-^ 
corn.     They  had  ordered  a  client  of  his,  a  freed-man,  to  throir^ 
down  a  wall,  which  stood  opposite  to  a  public  building  in  thep 
Sacred  Street,  because  it  was  built  on  ground  belonging  to  th^ 
public.     The  tribunes  were  appealed  to  by  the  citizen.    Whea 
none  of  them  would  Interfere,  except  Rutilius,  the  censor*- 
were  sent  to  seize  the  property  of  the  citizen,  and  imposed  a^ 
fine  on  him  in  a  public  assembly.     When  the  present  disputesi- 
broke  out,  and  the  old  revenue-farmers  had  recourse  to  thc^- 
tribunes,  a  bill  was  suddenly  promulgated  under  the  name  o^ 
one  of  the  tribunes,  that  "  with  regard  to  the  public  revenue^ 
and  taxes,  which  Caius  Claudius  and  Tiberius  Sempronio*^ 
should  have  hired  out,  all  contracts  made  by  them  should 
null  and  void  :  that  they  should  all  be  let  anew,  and  that  ev 
person,  without  distinction,  should  be  at  liberty  to  bid  for 
take  them."     The  tribune  appointed  the  day  for  an  assem 
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tj  vote  on  this  bill.  When  the  day  came,  and  the  censors 
stood  forth  to  argue  against  the  order,  there  was  deep  silence 
while  Gracchus  addressed  them :  when  the  voice  of  Claudius 
was  drowned  in  the  murmurs,  he  directed  the  crier  to  cause 

'  silence,  that  he  might  be  heard.  When  this  was  done,  the 
tribune,  complaining  that  the  assembly  which  he  had  sum- 
moned was  taken  out  of  his  rule,  and  that  he  was  reduced  to  a 
private  capacity,  retired  from  the  Capitol,  where  the  assembly 
met.  Next  day  he  raised  a  violent  commotion.  In  the  first 
place,  he  declared  the  property  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  forfeited 
to  the  gods,  because  he,  by  fining  and  seizing  the  goods  of  a 
person  who  had  appealed  to  a  tribune,  and  by  refusing  to 
admit  the  tribune's  right  of  protesting,  had  reduced  him  to  a 
private  capacity.  He  instituted  a  criminal  process  against 
Caius  Claudius  because  he  had  summoned  the  assembly  away 
from  him,  and  declared  his  intention  of  prosecuting  both  the 
censors  for  treason ;  and  he  demanded  of  Caius  Sulpicius,  the 
city  praetor,  that  he  would  fix  a  day  for  an  assembly  to  try 
them.  As  the  censors  offered  no  objection  to  the  people  pass- 
ing their  sentence  on  them  as  soon  as  they  pleased,  their  trial 
for  treason  was  fixed  to  come  the  eighth  and  seventh  days 
before  the  calends  of  October.  The  censors  went  up  imme- 
diately to  the  temple  of  Liberty,  where  they  sealed  the  books 
of  the  public  accounts,  shut  up  the  office,  and  dismissed  the 
clerks;  affirming,  that  they  would  do  no  kind  of  public  busi- 

'  ness  until  the  sentence  of  the  people  was  passed  on  them. 
Claudius  was  first  brought  to  trial ;  and  after  eight  out  of  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  and  many  others  of  the  first 
class,  had  given  sentence  against  him,  the  principal  men  in 
the  state,  immediately  taking  off  their  gold  rings,  in  the  sight 
of  the  people,  put  on  mourning,  in  order  that  they  might  sup- 
pliantly  solicit  the  commons  in  his  favour.  Yet,  it  is  said, 
that  Gracchus  was  the  chief  means  of  making  a  change  in  their 

r  sentiments ;  for  when  shouts  arose  from  the  commons  on  all 
sides  that  Gracchus  was  in  no  danger,  he  took  a  formal  oath, 
iiat  if  his  colleague  were  condemned,  he  would  be  his  com- 
(>anion  in  exile,  without  waiting  for  their  judgment  concern- 
Jdg  himself.  After  all,  the  case  of  the  accused  was  so  near 
}eing  desperate,  that  the  votes  of  eight  centuries  only  were 
wanting  to  condemn  him.  When  Claudius  was  acquitted,  the 
^ribune  said,  that  he  would  not  delay  Gracchus. 
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17.  This  year,  when  the  ambassadors  of  the  Aquildani 

demanded  that  the  number  of  the  colonists  should  be  increaseiiy 

one  thousand  five  hundred  families  were  enrolled  by  a  decne 

of  the  senate ;  and  Titus  Annius  Luscus,  Publius  Deciiu  So- 

bulo,  and  Marcus  Cornelius  Cethegus,  were  appointed  cob- 

missioners  to  conduct  them.     During  the  same  year,  CiiiB 

Fopilius  and  Cneius  Octavius,  who  had  been  sent  ambassadon 

into  Greece,  read,  first  at  Thebes,  and  afterwards  carried  abont 

to  all  the  other  states  of  Peloponnesus,  a  decree,  ordering 

that  '^  no  person  should  furnish  the  Roman  magistrates  with 

any  thing  for  the  use  of  the  war,  except  what  the  senite 

should  determine."     This  afforded  the  allies  a  pleasing  oon- 

fidence,  with  regard  to  the  future  also,  that  they  would  be  xe- 

lieved  from  the  heavy  burdens  and  expenses,  by  which  ibej 

were  exhausted,  in  consequence  of  the  various  demands  of  thoie 

magistrates.  In  the  council  of  Achaia,  held  at  .^^um,  the  ib- 

bassadors  spoke,  and  were  heard  with  sentiments  of  mutod 

esteem  and  affection  ;  and  then,  leaving  that  faithful  mtin 

in  confident  assurance  of  lasting  prosperity,  they  crossed  onr 

to  ^tolia.     No  civil  war  had  yet  broke  out  in  that  cooiitij; 

but  all  places  were  full  of  suspicion  and  mutual  recriminitioii. 

The  ambassadors  having  demanded  hostages  on  account  of 

these  disputes,  set  out  from  this  place  to  Acamania,  withoat 

putting  an  end  to  the  evil.     The  Acamanians  gave  to  the 

ambassadors  an  audience  of  their  general  council  at  ThyrianL 

Here,  too,  there  was  a  struggle  between  opposite  factious; 

some  of  the  nobles  required  that  garrisons  might  be  placed  is 

their  cities,  to  protect  them  against  the  madness  of  those  wbo 

were  endeavouring  to  bring  the  nation  over  to  the  Macedonius; 

and  others  objected  to  the  measure,  lest  peaceful  and  allied 

cities  should  receive  such  an  insult,  as  was  usually  ofierri 

only  to  towns  taken  in  war,  or  engaged  in  hostilities.    Huff 

objection  was  reckoned  reasonable.      The  ambassadors  le- 

turned  to  Larissa,  to  Hostilius,  for  by  him  they  had  been  sent 

He  kept  Octavius  with  him,  and  sent  Fopilius,  with  about  i 

thousand  soldiers,  into  winter  quarters  at  Ambracia. 

18.  Perseus  did  not  venture,  at  the  commencement  of  win- 
ter, to  go  out  of  the  limits  of  Macedon,  lest  the  Bomiitf 
might  make  an  irruption  into  the  kingdom  by  some  ungoardrf 
quarter ;  but  on  the  approach  of  the  winter  solstice,  when  tin 
depth  of  the  snow  renders  the  mountains  between  it  0i 
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Thessaly  impassable,  he  thought  the  season  favourable  for 
jemshing  the  hopes  and  spirits  of  his  neighbours,  lest  any 
danger  should  be  lurking  there,  while  his  attention  was  turned 
to  the  Romans ;  since  Cotjs  afforded  him  security  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Thrace,  and  Cephalus,  by  his  sudden  revolt  from  the 
Bomans,  freed  him  from  uneasiness  on  the  side  of  Epirus,  and 
•8  his  late  expedition  had  subdued  the  Dardanians,  he  con- 
mdered  that  Macedon  was  only  exposed  on  the  side  next  to 
niyiia,  the  Blyrians  themselves  being  in  motion,  and  having 
Offlfered  a  free  passage  to  the  Romans :  hoping,  however,  that 
if  he  reduced  the  nearest  tribes  of  Blyrians,  Gentius  himself^ 
who  had  long  been  wavering,  might  be  brought  into  alliance 
with  him,  he  set  out  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  foot,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  soldiers  of  the  phalanx,  two 
thousand  light  infantry,  and  five  hundred  horse,  and  proceeded 
to  Stubera.  Having  there  supplied  himself  with  corn  suf- 
ficient for  many  days,  and  ordered  every  requisite  for  besieging 
towns  to  be  sent  after  him,  he  encamped  on  the  third  day  be- 
fore Uscana,  the  largest  city  in  the  Fenestian  country.  Before 
he  employed  force,  he  sent  emissaries  to  sound  the  dispositions, 
MmetL^  of  thTcoimnanders  of  the  garrison,  sometimes  of 
the  inhabitants ;  for,  besides  some  troops  of  Blyrians,  there 
was  a  Roman  garrison  in  the  place.  When  his  emissaries 
farought  back  no  friendly  message,  he  resolved  to  attack  the 
town,  and  made  an  attempt  to  take  it  by  a  line  of  circum- 
Tallation  formed  of  troops ;  but  though  his  men,  relieving 
one  another,  continued  without  intermission,  either  by  day  or 
night,  some  to  apply  ladders  to  the  walls,  others  to  attempt 
to  set  fire  to  the  gates,  ygt  the  defenders  of  the  city  sus- 
tained that  shock,  for  they  had  hopes  that  the  Macedonians 
would  not  be  able  to  endure  any  longer  the  severity  of  the 
winter  in  the  open  field ;  and  besides,  that  the  king  would  not 
have  so  long  a  respite  from  the  war  with  Rome,  that  he  would 
be  able  to  stay  there.  But,  when  they  saw  the  machines  in 
motion,  and  towers  erected,  their  resolution  was  overcome ; 
for,  b^des  that  they  were  unequal  to  a  contest  with  his 
Ibrce,  they  had  not  a  sufficient  store  of  com,  or  any  other 
necessary,  as  they  had  not  expected  a  siege.  Therefore  when 
they  had  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  hold  out,  Caius  Carvilius 
Spoletinas  and  Caius  Afranius  were  sent  by  the  Roman  gar- 
moD  to  request  from  Perseus,  first,  to  allow  the  troops  to 
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march  out  with  their  arms,  and  to  cany  their  effects  with 
them ;  and  then,  if  thej  could  not  obtain  that^  to  leceiTe  kis 
promise  of  their  lives  and  libertj.  The  king  promised  mosre 
generously  than  he  performed ;  for,  after  desiring  them  to 
march  out  with  their  effects,  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  tike 
away  their  arms.  As  soon  as  they  left  the  citj,  both  the  oobort 
of  lUyrians,  five  hundred  in  number,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Uscana,  immediately  surrendered  themselyes  and  the  citj.  ' 
19.  Perseus,  placing  a  garrison  in  Uscana^  carried  away  to  f 
Stubera  the  whole  multitude  of  prisoners,  almost  equal  to  lu 
army  in  numl>cr.  He  then  distributed  the  Romans^  win 
amounted  to  four  thousand,  besides  officers,  among  sevenl 
cities,  to  be  kept  in  custody ;  and,  having  sold  the  Uscuiiam 
and  Illj'rians,  led  back  his  army  to  Fenestia,  to  redace  thedlj 
of  Oxneus  :  the  town  is  advantageously  situated  in  other 
respects,  and  besides,  in  that  direction  there  is  a  passage  into 
the  country  of  the  Labeatians,  where  Gentius  was  king.  As 
he  passed  by  a  fort,  named  Draudacum,  which  was  foil  of 
men,  one  of  the  persons,  well  acquainted  with  the  conntfji 
told  him  that  *'  there  was  no  use  in  taking  Osenens  unless  be 
had  Draudacum  in  his  power ;  for  the  latter  was  situated 
more  advantageously  in  every  respect."  When  his  army  w» 
brought  against  it,  the  garrison  surrendered  unanimously  tnd 
at  once.  Encouraged  by  the  surrender  of  this  places  which 
was  earlier  than  he  hoped,  and  perceiving  what  terrors  hit 
march  diffused,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  like  fears,  he  re- 
duced eleven  other  forts  to  submission.  Against  a  very  few 
he  had  occasion  to  use  force;  the  rest  submitted  voluntarily; 
among  whom  one  thousand  five  hundred  Roman  soldiers  were 
taken,  who  had  been  divided  among  the  Roman  garrisons 
Carvilius  Spoletinus  was  very  serviceable  to  him  in  his  con- 
ferences with  the  garrison,  by  declaring  that  no  severity  had 
been  shown  to  his  own  party.  At  length  he  arrived  at  0«- 
neus,  which  could  not  be  taken  without  a  regular  siege.  The 
town  possessed  a  much  greater  number  of  young  men  than 
the  others,  and  was  strong  in  its  fortifications.  It  was  en- 
closed on  one  side  by  a  river  called  Artatus,  and  on  another 
by  a  very  high  mountain  of  difficult  access ;  these  dream- 
stances  gave  the  inhabitants  courage  to  make  resistance. 
Perseus,  having  drawn  lines  of  circumvallation,  began,  on 
the  higher  ground,  to  raise  a  mound,  which  he  intended  should 
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exceed  the  wall  in  height.  By  the  time  that  this  work  was 
completed,  the  besieged,  in  their  many  actions,  when  sallying 
out  to  defend  their  works,  or  to  obstruct  those  of  the  enemy, 
had  lost  great  numbers  by  various  chances ;  while  the  sur- 
vivors were  rendered  useless  by  wounds,  and  by  continual 
labour  both,  in  the  day  and  night.  As  soon  as  the  mound  was 
brought  close  to  the  wall,  the  royal  cohort  (the  men  of  which 
'are  called  Nicators)  rushed  from  it  into  the  town,  while  an 
assault  was  made  by  scalade  in  many  places  at  once.  All  the 
'males,  who  had  reached  the  age  of  puberty,  were  put  to  the 
Bword,  their  wives  and  children  were  thrown  into  confine- 
inent,  and  every  thing  else  was  given  as  booty  to  the  soldiers. 
Returning  thence  victorious  to  Stubera,  he  sent,  as  ambassa- 
dors to  Gentius, — ^Pleuratus,  an  lllyrian,  who  lived  in  exile 
at  his  court,  and  Adaeus,  a  Macedonian,  from  Beroea.  He 
gave  them  instructions  to  represent  his  exploits  against  the 
Bomans  and  Dardanians  during  the  preceding  summer  and 
winter,  and  to  add  the  recent  operations  of  his  winter  cam- 
jMUgn  in  Illyria,  and  to  exhort  Gentius  to  unite  with  him  and 
the  Macedonians  in  a  treaty  of  friendship. 

20.  They  crossed  over  the  top  of  Mount  Scordus,  and 
"through  desert  tracts  of  lUyria,  which  the  Macedonians  had 
laid  waste,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Dardanians 
firom  passing  easily  into  Illyria  or  Macedon ;  and,  at  length, 
after  undergoing  prodigious  fatigue,  arrived  at  Scodra.  King 
Grentius  was  at  Lissus ;  to  which  place  the  ambassadors  were 
invited,  and  received  a  favourable  audience  while  stating  their 
instructions,  but  obtained  an  indecisive  answer:  that  ''he 
wanted  not  inclination  to  go  to  war  with  the  Romans,  but 
was  in  extreme  want  of  money  to  enable  him  to  enter  on 
such  an  undertaking,  though  he  wished  to  do  so."  This 
answer  they  brought  to  the  king  at  Stubera,  whilst  he  was 
engaged  in  selling  the  lllyrian  prisoners.  The  same  ambas- 
'sadors  were  immediately  sent  back,  with  an  accession  to  their 
numbers  in  Glaucias,  one  of  his  body  guards,  but  without  any 
mention  of  money ;  the  only  thing  by  which  the  needy  bar- 
barian could  be  induced  to  take  a  part  in  the  war.  Then 
Perseus,  after  ravaging  Ancyra,  led  back  his  army  once  more 
into  Fenestia ;  and  having  strengthened  the  garrison  of  US'* 
eaoa,  and  the  surrounding  fortresses  which  he  had  taken^  ha 
into  Macedon. 
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21.  Lucius  Caelius,  a  Roman  lieutenant-genera],  commanded 
at  that  time  in  Illjria.  While  the  king  was  in  that  conntiy, 
he  did  not  venture  to  stir ;  but,  on  his  departure,  he  made  in 
attempt  to  recover  Uscana,  in  Fenestia ;  in  which  being  le- 
pulsed,  with  great  loss,  bj  the  Macedonian  garrison,  he  kd 
back  his  forces  to  Lychnidus.  In  a  short  time  after  he  aeot 
Marcus  Trebellius  Fregellanus,  with  a  very  strong  force,  into 
Fenestia,  to  receive  hostages  from  the  cities  which  had  fiutb- 
fullj  remained  in  friendship.  He  ordered  him,  also,  to  marcb 
on  to  the  Farthinians,  who  had  likewise  covenanted  to  give 
hostages,  which  were  received  from  both  nations  without  utf 
trouble :  those  of  the  Fenestians  were  sent  to  Apolkoia; 
those  of  the  Farthinians,  to  Dyrrachium,  then  more  generallf 
called  by  the  Greeks  Epidamnus.  Appius  Claudius,  wishiiig 
to  repair  the  disgrace  which  he  had  suffered  in  Illjria,  made 
an  attack  on  Fhanote,  a  fortress  of  Epirus ;  bringing  inSk 
him,  besides  the  Roman  troops,  Athamanian  and  ThesprotuB 
auxiliaries,  to  the  amount  of  six  thousand  men  ;  nor  did  be 
gain  any  advantage  to  recompense  his  exertion,  for  Ckfai^ 
who  had  been  left  there  with  a  strong  garrison,  effectoaDf 
defended  the  place.  Ferseus  marched  to  Elimea,  and,  aftff 
reviewing  his  army  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town,  led  it  to 
Stratus,  in  compliance  with  an  invitation  of  the  Epirottt 
Stratus  was  then  the  strongest  city  in  ^tolia.  It  stands  on 
the  Ambracian  Gulf,  near  the  river  Inachus.  Thither  be 
marched  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  bane; 
for,  on  account  of  the  narrowness  and  ruggedness  of  the  roadi^ 
he  led  a  smaller  army  than  he  would  otherwise  have  dooft 
On  the  third  day  he  came  to  Mount  Citium,  which  he  coolil 
scarcely  climb  over,  by  reason  of  the  depth  of  the  snow,  ind 
with  difficulty  found  even  a  place  for  his  camp.  Leaving  thtf 
spot,  rather  because  he  could  not  conveniently  stay,  than  thtf 
either  the  road  or  the  weather  was  tolerable,  the  army,  aftff 
suffering  severe  hardships,  which  fell  heaviest  on  the  beaiti 
of  burden,  encamped  on  the  second  day  at  the  temple  of  Jv* 
piter,  called  Nicaaus.  After  a  very  long  march  thenoe^  be 
halted  at  the  river  Aracthus,  being  detained  there  by  thedfijpA 
of  the  water,  during  the  time  in  which  a  bridge  was  being 
constructed ;  he  then  led  over  his  army,  and,  having  proceeded 
one  day's  march,  met  Archidamus,  an  ^tolian  of  distincte 
who  proposed  delivering  Stratus  into  his  hands. 
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"  22.  Oil  that  day  Perseus  eticamped  at  the  borders  of  the 
ifitolian  territory ;  and,  on  the  next,  arrived  before  Stratus, 
where,  pitching  his  camp  near  the  river  Achelous,  he  expected 
that  the  ^tolians  would  come  in  crowds  to  put  themselves 
under  bis  protection  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  found  the  gates 
shtity  and  discovered  that  the  very  night  on  which  he  arrived, 
a  Roman  garrison,  under  Caius  Popilius,  lieutenant-general, 
had  been  received  into  the  town.  The  nobles,  who,  induced 
hy  the  authority  of  Archidamus,  while  he  was  present,  had 
invited  the  king,  as  soon  as  he  went  out  to  meet  Perseus  had 
hecome  less  zealous,  and  had  given  an  opportunity  to  the 
'opposite  faction  to  call  in.  Popilius,  with  one  thousand  foot, 
fricnn  Ambracia.  At  the  same  juncture  came  also  Dinarchus, 
general  of  the  ^tolian  cavalry,  with  six  hundred  foot  and 
one  hundred  horse.  It  was  well  known  that  he  came  to 
Stratus  intending  to  act  with  Perseus;  but  that,  with  the 
ohange  of  fortune,  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and  joined  the 
Romans,  against  whom  he  had  come.  Nor  was  Popilius  less 
on  his  guard  than  he  ought  to  be  among  people  of  such  fickle 
tempers.  He  immediately  took  into  his  own  keeping  the  keys 
of  the  gates,  with  the  direction  of  the  guard  of  the  walls,  and 
Removed  Dinarchus  and  the  ^tolians,  together  with  the 
young  men  of  Stratus,  into  the  citadel,  under  pretence  of 
garrisoning  it.  Perseus  sounded  the  garrison,  by  addressing 
them  from  the  eminences  that  hung  over  the  upper  part  of  the 
<nty,  and  finding  that  they  were  obstinate,  and  even  kept  him 
at  a  distance  with  weapons,  removed  his  camp  to  the  other 
aide  of  the  river  Petitarus,  about  five  miles  from  the  town : 
there  he  held  a  'council,  wherein  Archidamus  and  the  refugees 
from  Epims  were  for  detaining  him  there ;  but  the  Macedonian 
ftobles  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  not  to  fight  against  the 
severity  of  the  season  without  having  magazines  of  provisions ; 
in  which  case  the  besiegers  would  feel  a  scarcity  sooner  than 
dM(  besieged^  especially  as  the  winter  quarters  of  the  enemy 
were  at  no  great  distance :  being  deterred  by  these  consider- 
ations, he  removed  his  camp  into  Aperantia.  The  Aperantians, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  interest  and  influence  which 
Archidamus  possessed  among  them,  submitted  to  Perseus 
with  universal  consent ;  and  Archidamus  himself  was  ap- 
pointed their  governor,  with  a  body  of  eight  hundred  soldiers. 
23.  The  king  then  returned  into  Macedon  with  his  men 
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and  horses,  not  less  harassed  than  they  had  been  in  their 
advance  to  Stratus.  However,  the  report  of  Perseus's  march 
to  that  place  obliged  Appius  to  raise  the  si^e  of  Phanote. 
Clevas,  with  a  body  of  active  young  men,  pursued  him  to  the 
foot  of  some  mountains,  which  formed  a  defile  almost  impass- 
able, killed  one  thousand  men  of  his  disordered  trooper  and 
took  two  hundred  prisoners.  Appius,  when  he  got  clear  of 
the  defile,  encamped  for  a  few  days  in  a  plain  named  Mekoa. 
Meanwhile  Clevas,  being  joined  by  Philostratus,  who  ivn 
invested  with  the  chief  power  among  the  nation  of  the 
Epirotes,  proceeded  over  the  mountains  into  the  lands  of 
Aiitigonea.  The  Macedonians  setting  out  to  plunder,  FhiloB- 
tratus,  with  his  division,  posted  himself  in  ambush,  in  a  plaes 
where  he  could  not  be  seen.  When  the  troops  at  Antigooea 
sallied  out  against  the  straggling  plunderers^  they  ptsrsoed 
them  in  their  flight  with  too  great  eagerness,  until  they  pra* 
cipitated  themselves  into  the  valley  which  was  beset  by  fb 
enemy,  who  killed  one  thousand,  and  made  about  one  hatred 
prisoners.  Being  thus  successful  every  where,  they  encamped 
near  the  post  of  Appius,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Roman  annf 
from  offering  any  violence  to  their  cdlies.  Appius,  as  he  was 
wasting  time  there  to  no  purpose,  dismissed  the  Chaonian  and 
other  Epirotes,  and  with  his  Italian  soldiers  marched  backH 
lUyria ;  then  sending  the  troops  to  their  several  winter  iptt 
ters,  in  the  confederate  cities  of  the  Parthinians,  he  wenthoHt 
to  Rome  on  account  of  a  sacrifice.  Perseus  recalled  firam  A> 
nation  of  the  Penestians  one  thousand  foot  and  two  hnodrod 
horse,  and  sent  them  to  garrison  Cassandria.  His  ankt 
sadors  returned  from  Gentius  with  the  same  answer  as  befo  f  ^ 
Still  he  did  not  cease  from  soliciting  him,  but  sent  embsif  f  ^ 
after  embassy ;  yet,  notwithstanding  that  he  was  senaihis  *  I  k 
the  powerful  support  he  would  find  in  Gentius,  the  Utt^  I  (^ 
donian  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  expend  money  00^  u^ 
business,  although  it  was  to  him  a  question  of  vital  ittf&  I  i^ 
ance.       *  «  ««  «  «         t'llbo^^ 
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BOOK  XLIV. 

Uxmnu  PhiUppua^  the  consul,  penetrates  into  Macedonia  through 
tko  ruggsd  passes,  and  takes  several  cities.  The  Bhodians  send  an  em- 
fioMy  to  Rome,  threatening  to  aid  Perseus,  unless  the  Romans  made 
with  him.  This  act  uhu  received  with  general  indignation.  Lucius 
ius  Paullus,  the  consul,  sent  against  Perseus,  defeats  him,  and  re- 
aU  Macedonia  to  suX^ection.  Before  the  engagement,  Caius  Sul- 
GaUus,  a  military  tribune,  foreteUs  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  and 
I  the  soldiers  not  to  he  alarmed  at  that  phenomenon.  Gentius,  king 
qfJlfyria,  vanquished  hy  Anicius  the  praetor,  and  sent  prisoner,  together 
mKA  his  wife  and  children,  to  Rome.  Ambassadors  ^rom  Ptolemy  and 
Cfleopaira,  king  and  quern  of  Egypt,  complain  ofAntiochus  making  war 
tywft  them.  Perseus,  not  paying  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  Gen' 
iku,  Mng  of  lUyria,  the  money  he  had  promised  them  for  their  assistance^ 
iB  deserted  by  them. 


I.  Eablt  in  the  spring  which  succeeded  the  winter  in 
these  transactions  took  place,  the  consul,  Quintus  Mar- 
cioB  Philippus,  set  out  from  Rome,  with  five  thousand  men, 
whom  he  was  to  carry  over  to  reinforce  his  legions,  and  ar- 
tivad  at  Brundosiam.  Marcus  Popilius,  of  consular  rank, 
tad  other  jonng  men  of  equal  dignity,  accompanied  him,  in 
'the  capacity  of  military  tribunes  for  the  legions  in  Macedonia. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Caius  Marcius  Figulus,  the  praetor, 
wfaoae  province  was  the  fleet,  came  to  Brundusium ;  and,  both 
paflbig  fjom  Italy,  made  Corcyra  on  the  second  day,  and  Ac- 
tioiiiy  a  port  of  Acamania,  on  the  third.  The  consul,  then, 
diaembarking  at  Ambracia,  proceeded  towards  Thessaly  by 
huML  The  prastor,  doubling  Cape  Leucate,  sailed  into  the  gulf 
ef  Corinth ;  then,  leaving  his  ships  at  Creusa,  he  went  by  land 
abo  through  the  middle  of  Boeotia,  and,  by  a  quick  journey  of 
ooe  day,  came  to  the  fleet  at  Chalcis.  Aulus  Hostilius  at  that 
time  lay  encamped  in  Thessaly,  near  Palaepharsalus ;  and 
tiioogh  he  had  performed  no  warlike  act  of  any  consequence, 
jet  lie  had  reformed  his  troops  from  a  state  of  dissolute  licen- 
tJougnesB,  and  brought  them  to  exact  military  discipline ;  had 
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faithfully  consulted  the  interest  of  the  allies,  and  defended 
them  from  every  kind  of  injury.    On  hearing  of  his  successoTB 
approach,  he  carefully  inspected  the  arms,  men,  and  horses ; 
and  then,  with  the  army  in  complete  order,  he  marched  oat  to 
meet  the  consul.    Their  first  meeting  was  such  as  became  their 
own  dignity  and  the  Roman  character;   and  in  transactiiq; 
business  afterwards,  the^  preserved  the  greatest  hamumif.aid 
propriety}     The  proconsul,  addressing  himself  to  the  troopi^ 
exhorted  them  to  behave  with  courage,  and  with  due  respect 
to  the  orders  of  their  commander.     He  then  recommatki 
them,  in  warm  terms,  to  tlie  consul,  and,  as  soon  as  he  had 
despatched  the  necessary  affairs,  set  off  for  Horned    A  ftv 
days  after,  the  consul  made  a  speech  to  his  soldiers,  which  be- 
gan with  the  unnatural  murder  which  Perseus  had  perpetnlied 
on  his  brother,  and  meditated  against  his  father ;  he  ihca 
mentioned  "  his  acquisition  of  the  kingdom  by  nefarious  pnfi- 
tices ;  his  poisonings  and  murders;  his  abominable  attempt  to 
assassinate  Eumenes;  the  injuries  he  had  committed  agannt 
the  Roman  people ;    and  his  plundering  the  cities  of  their 
allies,  in  violation  of  the  treaty."     "  How  detestable  snch  pro- 
ceedings were  in  the  sight  of  the  gods,  Perseus  would  fei" 
he  said,  "  in  the  issue  of  his  affairs ;  for  the  gods  always  fir 
voured  righteous  and  honourable  dealings ;  by  means  of  iririd 
the  Roman  people  had  risen  to  so  great  an  exaltation."  ft 
next  compared  the  strength  of  the  Roman  people,  which  not 
embraced  the  whole  world,  with  that  of  Macedonia,  and  tlie 
armies  of  the  one  with  those  of  the  other  ;    and  then  uM 
"  How  much  more  powerful  armies  of  Philip  and  Antiod* 
had  been  conquered  by  forces  not  more  numerous  than  tbi 
present  !'* 

2.  Having  animated  the  minds  of  his  soldiers  by  such  tf" 
hortations,  he  began  to  consult  on  a  general  plan  of  operation 
for  the  campaign ;  being  joined  by  the  pnetor,  Caius  Mardi^ 
who,  after  receiving  the  command  of  the  jfleet,  came  thitk* 
from  Chalcis.  It  was  resolved  not  to  waste  time  by  deltj*^ 
longer  in  Thessaly ;  but  fo  decamp  immediately,  and  adnai* 
thence  into  Macedonia ;  and  that  the  praetor  should  ei«* 
himself  to  the  utmost,  that  the  fleet  might  appear,  at  the  si* 
time,  on  the  enemy's  coasts.     The  praetor  then  having  ^ 

■  *  The  words  in  Italics  are  introduced  conjecturally,  to  supply  da**  I  ii 
n  the  original.  I  ^ 
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'-f  sent  away,  the  consul,  having  ordered  the  soldiers  to  carry 
With  them  a  month's  provisions,  struck  his  tents,  on  the  tenth 
day  after  he  received  the  command  of  the  army,  and  pro- 
joeeded  one  day's  march.  He  then  called  together  his  guides, 
and  ordered  them  to  explain,  in  the  presence  of  the  council, 
by  what  road  each  of  them  proposed  to  lead  him ;  then,  having 
dismissed  them,  he  asked  the  opinion  of  the  council,  as  to 
what  route  he  should  prefer.  Some  advised  the  road  through 
lE^ythium ;  others,  that  over  the  Cambunian  mountains,  by 

.  Which  the  consul  Hostilius  had  marched  the  year  before ;  while 
others,  again,  preferred  that  which  passed  by  the  side  of  the 
I^ike  Ascuris.  There  was  yet  before  him  a  considerable 
length  of  road  common  to  each  of  these  routes ;  the  further 
eonsideration  of  this  matter  was  therefore  postponed  until 
they  should  encamp  near  the  place  where  the  roads  diverged. 
He  then  marched  into  Perrhaebia,  and  posted  himself  between 
Azoms  and  Doliche,  in  order  to  consider  again  which  was  the 
'preferable  road.  In  the  mean  time,  Perseus,  understanding 
that  the  enemy  was  marching  towards  him,  but  unable  to 
guess  what  route  he  might  take,  resolved  to  secure  all  the 
passes  by  guards.  To  the  top  of  the  Cambunian  mountains, 
Cfdled  by  the  natives  Yolustana,  he  sent  ten  thousand  light  in- 
fantry, under  the  command  of  Asclepiodotus  ;  ordering  Hip- 
pias,  with  a  detachment  of  twelve  thousand  Macedonians,  to 
guard  the  pass  called  Lapathus,  near  a  fort  which  stood  over 
tiie  Lake  Ascuris.  He  himself,  with  the  rest  of  his  forces,  lay 
for  some  time  in  camp  at  Dium;  but  afterwards,  as  if  he  had 
lost  the  use  of  his  judgment,  and  was  incapable  of  forming 
any  plan,  he  used  to  gallop  along  the  coast,  with  a  party  of 
light  horse,  sometimes  to  Heracleum,  sometimes  to  Phila,  and 
then  return  with  the  same  speed  to  Dium. 

3.  By  this  time  the  consul  had  determined  to  march 
through  the  pass  near  Octolophus,  where,  as  we  have  men- 
tioned, the  camp  of  the  king  formerly  stood.  But  he  deemed 
it  prudent  to  despatch  before  him  four  thousand  men,  to  secure 
such  places  as  might  be  useful :  the  command  of  this  party 
was  given  to  Marcus  Claudius,  and  Quintus  Marcius  the  con- 
sul's son.  The  main  body  followed  close  after ;  but  the  road 
was  so  steep,  rough,  and  craggy,  that  the  advanced  party  of 
light  troops,  with  great  difficulty,  effected  in  two  days  a  march 
of  fifteen  miles;  and  then  encamped.     They  call  the  place 
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which  they  took,  the  tower  of  Eudieni.  Next  day  thej  td 
Tanced  seven  miles ;  and,  having  seized  on  a  hill  at  a  small 
distance  from  the  enemy's  camp,  sent  back  a  message  to  the 
consul,  that  ^*  they  had  come  up  with  the  enemy ;  sod 
had  taken  post  in  a  place  which  was  aafe  and  oonYonent 
in  every  respect ;  urging  him  to  join  them  with  all  possible 
speed."  This  message  came  to  the  consul  at  the  Lake  Ae- 
curis,  at  a  time  when  he  was  full  of  anxiety,  on  accoant  of 
the  badness  of  the  road  on  which  he  had  entered,  vA 
for  the  fate  of  the  small  force  he  had  sent  forward  into  tbe 
midst  of  the  posts  of  the  enemy.  His  spirits  were  thereon 
greatly  revived ;  and,  soon  effecting  a  junction  of  all  Ui 
forces,  he  pitched  his  camp  on  the  side  of  the  hill  that  had 
been  seized,  where  the  ground  was  the  most  commodioin. 
This  hill  was  so  high  as  to  afford  a  wide-extended  prospeijt, 
presenting  to  their  eyes,  at  one  view,  not  only  the  enmfi 
camp,  which  was  little  more  than  a  mile  distant,  but  the  whole 
extent  of  territory  to  Dium  and  Fhila,  together  with  a  largo 
tract  of  the  sea-coast ;  circumstances  which  greatly  enliveneil 
the  courage  of  the  soldiers,  giving  them  so  near  a  view  of  the 
grand  theatre  of  the  war,  of  all  the  king's  forces,  and  of  the 
country  of  the  enemy.  So  eager  were  they,  that  they  pressed 
the  consul  to  lead  them  on  directly  to  the  enemas  camp; 
but,  after  the  fatigue  that  they  had  suffered  on  the  road,  one 
day  was  set  apart  for  repose.  On  the  third  day,  tbe  consul, 
leaving  one  half  of  his  troops  to  guard  the  camp^  drew  out 
his  forces  against  the  enemy. 

4.  Hippias  had  been  sent  by  the  king,  a  short  time  before, 
to  maintain  that  pass ;  and  having  employed  himself,  since  be 
first  saw  the  Roman  camp  on  the  hill,  in  preparing  his  men's 
minds  for  a  battle,  he  now  went  forth  to  meet  the  consul's 
army  as  it  advanced.  The  Romans  came  out  to  battle  with 
light  armour,  as  did  the  enemy;  light  troops  being  the  fit- 
test to  commence  the  engagement.  As  soon  as  they  met, 
therefore,  they  instantly  discharged  their  javelins,  and  many 
wounds  were  given  and  received  on  both  sides  in  a  disorderly 
kind  of  conflict ;  but  few  of  either  party  were  killed.  This 
only  roused  their  courage  for  the  following  day,  when  they 
would  have  engaged  with  more  numerous  forces,  and  with 
greater  animosity,  had  there  been  room  to  form  a  line ;  but 
the  summit  of  the  mountain  was  contracted  into  a  ridge  so 
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narrow,  as  scarcely  to  allow  space  for  three  files  in  front ;  so 
that,  while  but  few  were  fighting,  the  greater  part,  especially 
such  as  carried  heavy  arms,  stood  mere  spectators  of  the  fight. 
The  light  troops  even  ran  through  the  hollows  of  the  hill,  and 
attacked  the  fianks  of  the  light-armed  troops  of  the  enemy ; 
and  alike  through  even  and  uneven  places,  sought  to  come  to 
action.  That  day,  greater  numbers  were  wounded  than  killed, 
and  night  put  a  stop  to  the  dispute.  The  Roman  general  was 
greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  on  the  third  day ;  for  to  re- 
main on  that  naked  hill  was  impossible,  and  he  could  not 
return  without  disgrace,  and  even  danger,  if  the  enemy  with 
the  advantage  of  the  ground,  should  press  on  his  troops  in  their 
xetreat :  he  had  therefore  no  other  plan  left  than  to  improve  his 
bold  attempt,  by  persevering  resolution,  which  sometimes,  in  the 
iflsue,  proves  the  wiser  course.  He  had,  in  fact,  brought  himself 
into  such  a  situation,  that  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  an  enemy 
like  the  ancient  kings  of  Macedon,  he  might  have  suffered  a 
aevere  defeat.  But  while  the  king,  with  his  horsemen,  ran  up 
and  down  the  shore  at  Dium ;  and, though  at  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  he  was  almost  within  hearing  of  the  shout  and  noise  of  his 
forces  who  were  engaged,  neither  strengthened  his  forces  by 
■ending  up  fresh  men  to  relieve  the  weary,  nor,  what  was  most 
material,  appeared  himself  in  the  action ;  the  Roman  general, 
notwithstanding  that  he  was  above  sixty  years  old,  and  unwieldy 
through  corpulency,  performed  actively  every  duty  of  a  com- 
mander. He  persisted  with  extraordinary  resolution  in  his  bold 
nndertaking ;  and,  leaving  Popilius  to  guard  the  summit,  marched 
across,  through  trackless  places,  having  sent  forward  a  party  to 
open  a  road.  Attains  and  Misagenes,  with  the  auxiliary  troops 
of  their  own  nations,  were  ordered  to  protect  them,  while  clear- 
ing the  way  through  the  forests.  He  himself,  keeping  the  ca- 
valry and  baggage  before  him,  closed  the  rear  with  the  legions. 
5.  In  descending  the  mountain,  the  men  suffered  inexpress- 
ible fatigue,  besides  the  frequent  falling  of  the  cattle  and  their 
loads,  80  that,  before  they  had  advanced  quite  four  miles,  they 
hegan  to  think  that  their  most  eligible  plan  would  be  to  re- 
turn, if  they  could,  by  the  way  they  had  come.  The  elephants 
eansed  almost  as  much  confusion  among  the  troops  as  an  enemy 
eonld ;  for,  when  they  came  to  impassable  steeps,  they  threw 
off  their  riders,  and  set  up  such  a  hideous  roar,  as  spread  ter- 
lor  through  all,  especially  among  the  horses,  until  a  method 
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wns  contrived  for  bringing  them  down.     The^  fastened  in  thd 
earth,  in  the  line  of  descent,  some  way  from  the  top^  two  ko^ 
strong  posts,  distant  from  each  other  a  little  more  than  the 
breadtli  of  the  animal,  on  which  were  fastened  beams  thirtj 
feet  long,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  bridge,  and  covered  it  with 
eartli ;   after  a  little  intermediate  space,  a  second  and  simikr 
bridge  was  formed ;   then  a  third  bridge,  with  several  othen 
one  after  another,  where  the  rocks  were  precipitous.    The 
elephant  walked  forward  on  solid  footing  upon  the  bridge;  bnt^ 
b<?fore  he  came  to  the  end,  the  posts  underneath  were  cot,  ind 
the  bridge  falling,  obliged  him  to  slide  down  gently  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  next  bridge,  which  some  of  them  performed 
standing,  otliers  on  their  haunches.  When  they  arrived  at  the 
level  of  another  bridge,  they  were  again  carried  down,  bj  its 
falling  in  like  manner ;  and  so  on  until  they  came  to  more  level 
ground.     The  Romans  advanced  that  day  scarcely  more  than 
seven  miles ;  and  even  of  this  journey  little  was  performed  oa 
foot.  Their  method  of  proceeding  in  general  was  rolUng  them- 
selves down,  together  with  their  arms  and  other  encnmbnuioei^ 
with  every  kind  of  discomfort ;  insomuch,  that  even  their  com- 
mander, who  led  them  such  a  march,  did  not  deny,  but  thit 
the  whole  army  might  have  been  cut  off  by  a  small  partf* 
During  the  night,  they  arrived  at  a  small  plain ;  bat,  as  it  wan 
hemmed  in  on  every  side,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  disoove^ 
ing  whether  it  was  a  position  of  danger  or  not.     However,  ae 
they  had,  beyond  their  expectation,  at  length  found  good  fiiotp 
ing,  they  judged  it  necessary  to  wait,  during  the  next  day,  in 
that  deep  valley  for  Popilius,  and  the  forces  left  behind  with 
him;  who,  tliough  the  enemy  gave  them  no  disturbance  from  any 
quarter,  suffered  severely  from  the  difficulties  of  the  ground,— 
as  if  they  had  been  harassed  by  an  enemy.     These  having 
joined  the  main  body,  the  whole  proceeded,  on  the  third  day, 
through  a  pass  called  by  the  natives  Callipeuce.  On  the  fourth 
day  they  marched  down  through  places  equally  trackless,  but 
more  cleverly  in  consequence  of  their  experience,  and  with 
more  comfortable  hopes,  as  they  saw  no  enemy  any  where^ 
and  as  tliey  were  coming  nearer  to  the  sea,  into  the  plains, 
where  they  pitched  their  camp  of  infantry  between  Heracleom 
and  Libethrus,  the  greater  part  being  posted  on  hills,  the  reat 
occupying  a  valley  and  part  of  the  plain  where  the  cavalry: 
encamped,  .  . 
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6.  The  king,  it  is  said,  was  bathing,  when  he  was  informed 
of  the  enemy's  approach ;  on  hearing  which,  he  started  up 
.from  his  seat,  and  rushed  out  in  a  fright,  crying  out,  that  he 
'was  conquered  without  a  battle ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  state  of 
great  perturbation,  amidst  plans  and  orders  dictated  by  fear, 
he  recalled  two  most  intimate  friends  from  his  garrisons,  and 
sent  one  to  Pella,  where  his  treasure  was  lodged,  and  the  other 
to  Fkuthus,  and  opened  all  the  passes  to  the  invasion  of  the 
enemy.  He  himself,  having  suddenly  removed  from  Dium  all 
the  gilded  statues,  that  they  might  not  fall  a  prey  to  the 
enemy,  ordered  all  the  inhabitants  to  remove  to  Pydna ;  and 
thus  made  the  conduct  of  the  consul,  in  venturing  into  a 
'  mtaation  out  of  which  he  could  not  retreat  without  the  ene- 
my's permission,  although  it  might  have  been  deemed  rash  and 
inconsiderate,  to  wear  the  appearance  of  judicious  boldness. 
For  there  were  only  two  passes  through  which  the  Romans 
could  remove  from  their  present  situation ;  one  through  Tempe 
into  Thessaly,  the  other  by  Dium  into  Macedonia ;  and  both 
these  were  occupied  by  parties  of  the  king's  troops.  So  that 
if  an  intrepid  commander  had,  only  for  ten  days,  maintained 
liis  ground,  without  yielding  to  the  first  appearance  of  an  ap- 
.TOoaching  terror,  the  Romans  could  neither  have  retreated  by 
Tempe  into  Thessaly,  nor  have  had  any  road  open  for  the  con- 
veyance of  provisions  to  their  position.  For  Tempe  is  a  pass 
of  such  a  nature,  that  even  supposing  no  obstruction  was  given 
by  an  enemy,  it  is  difficult  to  get  through  it ;  being  so  narrow 
-lor  the  distance  of  five  miles,  that  there  is  barely  room  for  a 
loaded  horse  to  pass :  the  precipices,  also,  on  both  sides,  are  so 
abrupt,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  look  down  from  them, 
without  a  dizziness  alike  of  the  eyes  and  the  mind ;  while  the 
roaring  and  depth  of  the  river  Peneus,  flowing  through  the 
middle  of  the  glen,  increases  the  terrific  efiect.  This  defile, 
in  its  nature  so  dangerous,  was  guarded  by  parties  of  the 
king's  troops,  stationed  in  four  difierent  places:  one  near 
Gkwinus,  at  the  first  entrance ;  another  in  an  impregnable  for- 
tress at  Condylos ;  a  third  near  Lapathus,  in  a  place  called 
Charax ;  and  the  fourth  on  the  road  itself  about  midway, 
■where  the  valley  is  narrowest,  and  might  have  been  easily 
defended  even  by  half  a  score  men.  All  possibility  either  of 
xetreating,  or  of  receiving  provisions  through  Tempe,  being 
-fot  qS,  the  Romans,  in  order  to  return,  must  have  crossed; 
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over  the  same  mountains  from  which  thej  came  down;  hut 
even  though  they  might  have  been  able  to  e£^t  this  bj  pM- 
in":  unobserved,  they  never  cpuld  have  accomplished  it  openlfi 
and  while  the  enemy  kept  possession  of  the  heights ;  and  be> 
sides,  tlie  difficulties  which  they  had  already  ezperieneed 
would  have  precluded  every  hope  of  the  kind.  In  this  luk 
enterprise  they  would  have  no  other  plan  left  than  to  foroB 
their  way  into  Macedonia,  through  the  midst  of  the  eneiif 
posted  at  Dium ;  and  if  the  gods  had  not  deprived  the  kinga 
his  understanding,  this  would  have  been  extremely  difMt. 
For  the  space  between  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympns  and  tk 
sea  is  not  much  more  than  a  mile  in  breadth;  one  half  of 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  Baphima,  wtiA 
forms  a  large  morass,  and,  of  the  remaining  plain,  a  gnil 
share  is  occupied  by  the  town  and  the  temple  of  Jupiter:  the 
rest,  being  a  very  small  space,  might  have  been  shut  up  with 
a  trench  and  rampart  of  no  great  length ;  or,  so  gr^  wtt 
the  plenty  of  stones  and  timber  on  the  spot,  that  a  wall  might 
have  been  drawn  across,  and  towers  erected.  Bat  the  kings 
judgment  was  so  entirely  blinded  by  the  sudden  fright,  thit 
he  reflected  not  upon  any  one  of  these  circumstances ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  evacuated  all  his  strong  posts^  and  leaving  tfaea 
open  to  the  enemy,  fled  back  to  Pydna. 

7.  The  consul,  perceiving  in  the  folly  and  sloth  of  the 
enemy  a  most  favourable  prospect,  not  only  of  safety,  bat  of 
success,  sent  back  a  messenger  to  Larissa,  with  orders  to  Spo* 
rius  Lucretius  to  seize  on  the  deserted  forts  about  Tempe; 
then,  sending  forward  Popilius,  to  examine  all  the  passes  roond 
Dium,  and  learning  that  all  was  clear,  hd  marched  in  twodsT* 
lO  that  town,  ordering  the  camp  to  be  fixed  under  the  walls  d 
the  temple,  that  no  violation  might  be  offered  to  that  sacred 
place.  He  went  himself  into  the  city ;  and  seeing  it,  though 
not  large,  yet  highly  ornamented  with  public  buildings  and 
abundance  of  statues,  and  remarkably  well  fortified,  he  oould 
scarcely  believe  that  there  was  not  some  stratagem  concealed  in 
the  abandonment  of  such  important  advantages  without  caase. 
He  waited  therefore  one  day  to  examine  all  the  country  round; 
then  he  decamped ;  and  supposing  that  he  should  find  pkntj 
of  corn  in  Pieria,  advanced  to  a  river  called  the  Mytis.  On 
the  day  following,  continuing  his  march,  he  received  the  vo- 
luntary surrender  of  the  city  of  Agassae ;  whereupon,  in  order 
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^  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians,  he 
'  contented  himself  with  receiving  hostages,  assuring  the  in- 
habitants, that  he  would  leave  them  their  city  without  a  gar- 
rison, and  that  they  should  live  free  from  taxes,  and  under 
their  own  laws.  Proceeding  thence  one  day's  march,  he  en- 
camped at  the  river  Ascordus ;  but,  finding  that  the  farther  he 
removed  from  Thessaly,  the  greater  was  the  scarcity  of  every 
tiling,  he  returned  to  Dium;  which  clearly  demonstrated  how 
much  he  must  have  suffered  if  he  had  been  cut  off  from  Thes- 
Baly,  since  he  found  it  unsafe  to  go  to  any  great  distance  from. 
it.  Perseus,  having  drawn  all  his  forces  into  one  body,  and 
assembled  all  his  generals,  reprimanded  severely  the  com- 
manders of  the  garrisons,  and  particularly  Hippias,  and  As- 
depiodotus ;  asserting  that  they  had  betrayed  to  the  Romans 
the  keys  of  Macedonia ;  of  which  charge  no  one  was  more 
'  tralj  guilty  than  himself.  The  consul,  on  seeing  the  fleet  at 
sea^  conceived  hopes  that  they  were  coming  with  provisions, 
for  every  article  had  now  become  very  dear  and  very  scarce ; 
'hut  when  the  ships  came  into  harbour,  he  was  informed  that 
the  transports  had  been  left  behind  at  Magnesia.  He  was 
then  under  great  perplexity  to  determine  what  measures  to 
take ;  ^sb  hard  did  he  find  it  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  though  not  aggravated  by  any  effort  of  the  enemy ; 
when,  very  seasonably,  a  letter  arrived  from  Lucretius,  ac- 
quainting him  that  he  was  in  possession  of  all  the  forts  about 
Tempe  and  Phila,  and  had  found  in  them  great  plenty  of  com 
and  other  necessaries. 

8.  The  consul,  highly  delighted  with  this  intelligence, 
.  removed  his  quarters  from  DiumtoPhila^  in  order  to  strengthen 
that  post,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  distribute  com  to  the  sol- 
diers, on  the  spot,  as  the  carriage  of  it  thence  would  be  tedious. 
That  march  gave  rise  to  opinions  not  at  all  favourable  to  his 
reputation :  some  said  that  he  retired  from  the  enemy  through 
fear ;  because  if  he  had  staid  in  Pieria  he  must  have  risked  a 
battle :  others,  that,  not  considering  the  daily  changes  pro- 
duced by  fortune  in  the  affairs  of  war,  he  had  let  slip  out  of 
his  hands  advantages  which  threw  themselves  in  his  way,  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  he  could  never  regain.  For,  by 
giving  up  the  possession  of  Dium,  he  at  once  roused  the  enemy 
to  action ;  who  at  length  saw  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to 
xeoover  what  he  had  lost  before,  through  his  own  fault.    On 
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hearin«r  of  the  consul's  departure,  therefore,  Perseus  nurcbed 
ba(*k  to  Dium,  repaired  whatever  had  been  destrojed  and  laid 
waste  hy  tlic  Romans,  rebuilt  the  battlements  which  thej  bad 
thrown  down,  strengthened  the  fortificAtions  all  round,  tod 
then  pitched  his  camp  within  five  miles  of  the  citj,  on  the 
hither  bank  of  the  Enipeus,  in  order  to  have  the  river  itselCtbe 
passagt^  of  which  was  extrem«ily  difficult,  as  a  defence  to  ha 
post.     The  Enipeus,  which  rises  in  a  valley  of  Mount  Olja* 
pus,  is  a  small  stream  during  the  summer,  but  is  raised  by  the 
winter  rains  to  a  violent  torrent,  when,  as  it  runs  over  the 
rocks,  it  forms  furious  eddies,  and,  by  sweeping  awaj  the 
earth  at  the  bottom  into  the  sea,  makes  very  deep  gulfs,  while 
the  sinking  of  the  middle  of  the  channel  renders  the  banb 
both  high  and  steep.     Perseus,  thinking  that  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  was  sufficiently  obstructed  by  this  river,  contem* 
plated  spending  there  the  remainder  of  the  summer.    In  the 
mean  time,  the  consul  sent  Popilius,  with  two  thousand  mo, 
from  Phila  to  Hcracleum.  It  is  distant  about  five  miles  itm 
Phila,  midway  between  Dium  and  Tempe,  and  stands  on  i 
steep  rock  hanging  over  the  river. 

9.  Popilius,  before  he  brought  his  troops  up  to  the  walb^ 
sent  to  recommend  to  the  magistrates  and  principal  men,  rather 
to  try  the  honour  and  clemency  of  the  Romans  thui  their 
power  ;  but  this  advice  produced  no  effect,  the  fires  in  the 
king's  camp  on  the  Enipeus  being  now  within  their  sight 
The  attack  was  then  commenced  by  assaults,  and  with  worb 
and  macliines,  as  well  on  the  side  facing  the  sea,  (for  the  ships 
had  been  brought  up  close  to  the  shore,)  as  on  land.  A  party 
of  Roman  youths  actually  gained  possession  of  the  lowest  part 
of  the  wall,  by  turning  to  the  purposes  of  war  a  kind  of  sport 
which  they  were  accustomed  to  practise  in  the  circus.  In 
those  times,  when  the  present  extravagant  fashion  of  filling 
the  area  with  beasts  of  every  kind  was  yet  unknown,  it  was 
customary  to  contrive  various  kinds  of  amusements  ;  for  when 
one  chariot  race  and  one  equestrian  performer  were  exhibited, 
both  the  penbrmances  scarcely  filled  up  the  space  of  an  hour. 
Among  other  diversions,  in  the  more  elaborate  games,  aboat 
sixty  young  men  in  arms,  sometimes  more,  used  to  be  intro- 
duced, whose  performances  were  partly  a  representation  of 
troops  going  through  the  military  exercise,  and  partly  a  di^ 
play  of  more  accurate  skill  than  appeared  in  the  practice  of 
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eoldiftrs,  and  which  approached  nearer  to  the  mode  of  fighting 
used  by  gladiators,  ^ter  performing  various  evolutions,  they 
formed  in  a  square  body  with  their  shields  raised  over  their 
heads,  and  closed  together,  the  foremost  standing  upright,  the 
next  stooping  a  little,  the  third  and  fourth  lines  more  and 
more,  and  so  on,  until  the  hindmost  rested  on  their  knees, 
thus  composing  a  covering  in  the  shape  of  a  tortoise-shell, 
and  sloping,  like  the  roof  of  a  house.  Then  two  armed  men, 
who  stood  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  feet,  ran  forward,  and 
after  some  menacing  flourishes  of  their  arms,  mounted  over 
the  closed  shields,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top  of  this  roof; 
and,  treading  as  steadily  as  if  on  solid  ground,  sometimes  pa- 
raded along  the  extreme  edges  of  it,  as  if  repelling  an  enemy, 
and  sometimes  encountered  each  other  on  tlie  middle  of  it. 
A  body  similar  to  this  was  brought  up  against  the  lowest 
part  of  the  wall,  and  the  soldiers,  standing  thereon,  mounted 
until  they  were  as  high  as  the  defendants  on  the  battlements ; 
and  these  having  been  beaten  ofi*,  the  soldiers  of  two  companies 
climbed  over  into  the  town.  The  only  diiFerence  was,  that  here 
the  outside  men  in  the  front  and  in  the  two  flanks  alone  did 
not  raise  their  shields  over  their  heads,  lest  tliey  should  expose 
their  bodies,  but  held  them  before  them,  as  in  battle ;  so  that 
the  weapons  thrown  at  them  from  the  walls,  as  they  advanced, 
did  them  no  injury,  while  those  that  were  poured  like  a  shower 
on  the  roof  glided  down  the  smooth  slope  to  the  bottom,  with- 
out doing  any  mischief.  When  Heracleum  was  taken,  the 
consul  removed  his  quarters  thither,  as  if  he  intended  to  be- 
side Dium ;  and,  after  driving  the  king  thence,  to  advance  to 
Pieria.  But  as  he  was  now  preparing  his  quarters  for  the 
winter,  he  ordered  roads  to  be  made  for  the  conveyance  of 
provisions  from  Thessaly,  and  proper  places  to  be  chosen  for 
atore-houses ;  also  huts  to  be  built,  where  the  people  employed 
in  bringing  the  provisions  might  lodge. 

10,  Perseus,  having  at  length  recovered  his  spirits,  after  the 
panic  with  which  he  had  been  seized,  be^an  to  wish  that 
obedience  had  not  been  paid  to  the  orders  which  he  had  given 
in  his  fright,  to  throw  the  treasures  at  Pella  into  the  sea,  and 
to  bum  the  naval  arsenals  at  Thessalonica.  Andronicus, 
indeed,  whom  he  had  sent  to  Thessalonica,  had  spun  out 
the  time,  leaving  him  time  for  repentance,  which  actually 
took  place;  but  Nicias,  less  provident,  threw  into  the  sea 
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what  money  he  found  at  Pella.  He  seemfl^  lioweirer,  to 
have  fallen  into  a  mistake  which  was  not  without  lemedj, 
inasmuch  as  the  greatest  part  of  that  treasure  was  brtmglit 
up  again  by  divers.  Nevertheless,  such  shame  did  the  long 
feel  for  his  terror  on  the  occasion,  that  he  caused  the 
divers  to  be  privately  put  to  death,  together  with  Andionicai 
and  Nicias,  that  there  might  be  no  living  witnesses  of  so  pre- 
posterous an  order.  In  the  mean  time,  Caius  Marcius^  with 
the  fleet,  sailed  from  Heracleumto  Thessalonica.  jAni\ing  log 
men,  he  made  wide  depredations  on  the  country ;  and  when 
the  troops  from  the  city  came  out  against  him,  he  defeated 
them  in  several  actions,  and  drove  them  back  in  dismay  within 
their  walls.  He  even  alarmed  the  city  itself;  but  the  towns- 
men, erecting  engines  of  every  kind,  wounded,  with  states 
thrown  from  them,  not  only  such  as  straggled  carelessly  neir 
the  walls,  but  even  those  who  were  on  board  the  ships.  He 
therefore  re-embarked  his  troops ;  and  giving  up  the  design 
of  besieging  Thessalonica,  proceeded  thence  to  JOnia,  fifben 
miles  distant,  situated  opposite  to  Fydna,  in  a  fertile  coimtiy* 
After  ravaging  the  lands  in  that  quarter,  he  coasted  along  the 
shore  until  he  arrived  at  Antigonea.  Here  his  troops  landed, 
and  for  some  time  carried  their  depredations  through  all  the 
country  round,  putting  a  great  deal  of  booty  on  boaxd  the 
ships ;  but  afterwards  a  party  of  Macedonians,  conmsting  of 
foot  and  horse  intermixed  fell  upon  them  as  they  straggled, 
and,  pursuing  them  as  they  fled  to  the  shore,  killed  near  five 
hundred,  and  took  as  many  prisoners.  Extreme  necessity,  oa 
finding  themselves  hindered  from  safely  regaining  their  ves- 
sels, roused  the  courage  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  at  once  with 
despair  of  any  other  means  of  safety,  (than  by  resistance^)  and 
also  with  indignation.  They  renewed  the  fight  on  the  shores 
and  those  who  were  on  board  assisted  them  ;  and  here  about 
two  hundred  Macedonians  were  killed,  and  a  like  number 
taken.  From  Antigonea  the  fleet  sailed  on  to  the  district  of 
Pallene,  where  a  descent  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  pliw* 
dering.  This  district  belonged  to  the  territory  of  Cassandres, 
and  was  by  far  the  most  plentiful  of  any  at  which  they  had 
yet  touched  on  the  coast.  There  they  were  met  by  king  Ka- 
menes,  who  came  from  Elea  with  twenty  decked  ships;  and 
king  Prusias  also  sent  thither  five  ships  of  war. 

1 1.  By  this  accession  of  strength  the  praetor  was  encouraged 
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to  lay  siege  to  Gassandrea.  This  city  was  built  by  king  Cas- 
sander,  in  the  pass  which  connects  the  territory  of  Pallene 
"with  the  rest  of  Macedonia.  It  is  bounded  on  one  side  by  the 
Toronaean,  on  another  by  the  Macedonian  Sea  ;  for  it  stands 
on  a  neck  of  land  which  stretches  into  the  ocean,  and  rises  in 
the  part  opposite  Magnesia  to  a  height  equal  to  that  of  Mount 
Athos,  forming  two  unequal  promontories,  the  larger  called 
Poddeum,  the  smaller  Canastrseum.  The  besiegers  formed 
their  attacks  on  two  different  sides ;  the  Roman  general,  at  a 
l^ce  called  Clitae,  drew  a  trench  from  the  Macedonian  to  the 
ToroDsean  Sea,  to  which  he  added  pointed  palisades,  to  cut 
off  the  conmiunication ;  while  on  the  other  side  is  the  Euripus, 
where  Eumenes  carried  on  his  attack.  The  Romans  un- 
derwent a  vast  deal  of  labour  in  filling  up  a  trench,  which 
Perseus  had  recently  dug  in  the  way ;  and  on  the  prsetor  in- 
qniring  where  the  earth  that  had  been  taken  out  of  it  was 
thrown,  as  he  saw  no  heaps  of  it  any  where,  some  arches  were 
shown  him  that  were  closed  up  with  it,  not  of  equal  thickness 
with  the  old  wall,  but  with  a  single  row  of  brick.  On  this, 
lie  formed  the  design  of  opening  a  way  into  the  city,  by  break- 
iDg  through  that  wall ;  and  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  escape  ob- 
aervation,  if,  by  assaulting  another  part  by  scalade,  and  raising 
a  tomult  there,  he  could  divert  the  attention  of  the  besieged 
to  the  defence  of  the  place  attacked.  There  were  in  garrison 
at  Gassandrea,  besides  the  younger  inhabitants,  who  formed 
no  contemptible  body,  eight  hundred  Agrians  and  two  thou- 
sand lUyrians  from  Penestia,  sent  thither  by  Pleuratus,  each 
being  a  warlike  race.  While  these  were  busy  in  defending 
the  walls,  and  the  Romans  using  their  utmost  efforts  to  scale 
them,  in  an  instant  of  time  the  arches  were  broken  through, 
and  the  city  laid  open ;  and  if  those  who  made  this  irruption 
had  been  armed,  they  must  have  immediately  become  masters 
of  the  town.  When  the  soldiers  were  told  that  this  work  was 
accomplished,  they  were  so  elated  with  joy,  that  they  raised  a 
sadden  shout,  expecting  to  force  their  way  in,  some  in  one 
party  and  others  in  another. 

12»  At  first  the  enemy  was  seized  with  wonder  at  to  what 
this  sadden  shout  could  mean ;  but  when  Pytho  and  Philip, 
the  conunanders  of  the  garrison,  were  told  that  the  city  was 
laid  open,  they  concluded  that  every  advantage  resulting  from 
that  event  would  be  in  favour  of  whichever  party  should  maka 
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the  firi*t  clmrjre ;  and,  therefore,  they  sallied  out,  with  a  strong 
bodv  of  Arrrian?  and  IHyrians,  who,  while  the  Komans  were 
cominf;  together  and  being  congregated  from  variouB  pan 
that  thoy  might  march  in  order  into  the  city,  rooted  thei 
while  til  us  disordered  and  irregular,  and  drove  them  to  tfat 
trench,  into  which  they  tumbled  them,  in  heaps,  one  over  ano- 
ther. About  six  hundred  were  kiUed  in  this  action,  and  al- 
most every  one  that  was  found  between  the  wall  and  the 
trench  was  wounded.  The  blow  meditated  by  the  praetor 
having  tlius  recoiled  on  himself,  made  him  slower  to  form  saj 
otluT  attempts ;  and  as  Eumenes  made  little  or  no  progress, 
though  lie  carried  on  his  operations  both  by  land  and  sen,  thej 
coni'urred  in  a  resolution  to  strengthen  their  guards,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  any  reinforcement  from  Mace- 
donia :  and,  since  they  had  not  succeeded  by  assault,  to  cany 
on  the  siege  by  regular  approaches.  While  they  were  making 
preparations  for  this,  ten  barks,  belonging  to  the  king,  sent 
from  Tliessalonica,  with  a  chosen  body  of  Gallic  anxiliaries, 
observing  the  enemy's  ships  lying  at  anchor  in  the  road,  and 
keeping  as  close  to  the  shore  as  possible,  amidst  the  darkness 
of  the  night,  in  a  single  line,  effected  their  entrance  to  the  citj. 
Intelligence  of  this  new  addition  of  force  obliged  both  the  Bo- 
mans  and  Eumenes  to  raise  the  si^e.  They  then  sailed  round 
the  promontory,  and  brought  the  fleet  into  the  harbour  of  To- 
rone.  This  town  also  they  attempted  to  besiege;  but,  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  defended  by  a  strong  garrison,  they  dropped 
the  design,  and  proceeded  to  Demetrias.  When  they  ap- 
proached tliis  place,  they  saw  the  walls  fully  manned  with 
armed  troops ;  they  therefore  sailed  on,  and  brought  the  fleet 
into  harbour  at  lolcos,  intending,  after  ravaging  the  country 
there,  to  proceed  to  the  siege  of  Demetrias. 

13.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consul,  not  to  lie  inactive  in  the 
enemies'  country,  sent  Marcus  Popilius,  with  five  thousand 
men,  to  reduce  the  city  of  Meliboea.  This  city,  stands  at  the 
foot  of  the  Mount  Ossa,  where  it  stretches  out  into  Thessaly, 
and  is  very  advantageously  situated  for  commanding  Deme- 
trias. The  first  approach  of  the  enemy  struck  terror  into  the 
inhabitants  of  the  place ;  but  soon  recovering  from  the  fright 
occasioned  by  the  unexpectedness  of  the  event,  they  ran 
hastily  in  arms  to  the  gates  and  walls,  where  an  entrance  wai 
apprehended,  and  at  once  put  a  stop  to  all  hope  of  taking  tbo 
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-place  by  the   first   assault.      Preparations   were   therefore 
made  for  a  siege,  and  the  works  commenced  for  making  the 
-approaches.    When  Perseus  was  informed  that  both  Melibcea 
was  being  besieged  hj  the  consul's  army,  and  that  the  fleet  at 
the  same  time  was  lying  at  lolcos,  intending  to  proceed  thence 
to  attack  Demetrias,  he  sent  Euphranor,  one  of  his  generals, 
with  two  thousand  chosen  men,  to  Meliboea.  His  orders  were, 
that,  if  he  could  compel  the  Romans  to  retire  from  before  Me- 
iiboe%  he  should  then  march  secretly  into  Demetrias,  before 
the  enemy  should  bring  up  their  troops  from  lolcos  to  that  city. 
As  soon  as  he  suddenly  became  visible  on  the  high  grounds 
to  the  besiegers  of  Melibcea,  they  abandoned  their  numerous 
works  in  great  consternation,  and  set  them  on  fire.  Thus  they 
withdrew  from  Meliboea,  and  Euphranor,  having  raised  the 
ai^e  of  one  city,  marched  instantly  to  Demetrias.     Then  the 
townsmen  felt  confident  that  they  should  be  able,  not  only  to 
defend  their  walls,  but  to  protect  their  lands  also  from  depre- 
dations ;   and  they  made  several  irruptions  on  the  straggling 
parties  of  the  plunderers,  not  without  injury  to  the  enemy. 
However,  the  praetor  and  the  king  rode  round  the  walls  to 
view  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  try  whether  they  might  at- 
tempt it  on  any  side,  either  by  storm  or  works.     It  was  re- 
ported, that  some  overtures  of  friendship  between  Eumenes 
and  Perseus  were  here  agitated,  through  Cydas,  a  Cretan,  and 
Antimachus,  governor  of  Demetrias.     It  is  certain,  that  the 
armies  retired  from  Demetrias.  Eumenes  sailed  to  the  consul ; 
and,  after  congratulating  him  on  his  success  in  penetrating 
into  Macedonia,  went  home  to  Pergamus.     Marcius  Figulus, 
the  praetor,  having  sent  part  of  his  fleet  to  winter  at  Sciathus, 
with  the  remainder  repaired  to  Oreum  in  Euboea;  judging 
that  the  most  convenient  city  from  which  he  could  send  sup- 
plies to  the  armies  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly.      There  are 
Tcry  different  accounts  given  respecting  king  Eumenes :  if  Va- 
lerias Antias  is  to  be  believed,  he  neither  gave  any  assistance 
with  his  fleet  to  the  praetor,  though  often  solicited  by  letters ; 
nor  did  he  depart  from  the  consul  for  Asia  in  good  humour, 
being  offended  at  not  being  permitted  to  lie  in  the  same  camp 
with  him ;  he  says  too,  that  he  could  not  be  prevailed  on  even  to 
leave  the  Gallic  horsemen  that  he  had  brought  with  him.  But 
his  brother  Attalus  remained  with  the  consul,  and  in  the  con- 
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stant  tenor  of  his  conduct  evinced  a  sincere  attachment  and 
an  extraordinary  degree  of  zeal  and  activity  in  the  service. 

14.  While  the  war  was  heing  carried  on  in  Macedonia,  am- 
bassadors came  to  Rome,  from  a  chieftain  of  the  Gauls  beyond 
the  Alps,  whose  name  is  said  to  have  been-  Balanos,  bnt  of 
what  tribe  is  not  mentioned.  They  brought  an  offer  of  assist- 
ance towards  the  war  in  Macedonia.  The  senate  returned  him 
thanks,  and  sent  him  presents, — a  golden  chain  of  two  pounds 
weight,  golden  bowls  to  the  amount  of  £3ur  pounds,  a  hone 
<K)mpletely  caparisoned,  and  a  suit  of  horseman's  armoor. 
After  the  Gauls,  ambassadors  from  Pamphylia,  brought  into 
the  senate-house  a  golden  crown,  of  the  value  of  twenty  thou- 
sand Philippeans,  and  requested  permission  to  deposit  it,  as 
an  offerii^,  in  the  shrine  of  Jupiter  supremely  good  and  great, 
and  to  offer  sacrifice  in  the  Capatol,  which  was  granted.  The 
said  ambassadors  having  expressed  a  wish  to  renew  the  treaty 
of  friendship,  a  gracious  answer  was  given,  and  a  present  was 
made  to  each  of  two  thousand  asses}  Then  audience  was 
given  to  the  ambasfsadors  of  king  Prusias  ;  and,  a  little  after, 
to  those  of  the  Rhodians,  who  discoursed  on  the  mune  subject, 
but  in  a  widely  different  manner.  The  purpose  of  both  em- 
bassies was,  to  effect  a  peace  with  king  Perseus.  The  address 
of  Prusias  consisted  of  entreaties  rather  than  demands ;  for 
he  declared,  that  '^  he  had  hitherto  supported  the  cause  of  the 
Romans,  and  would  continue  to  support  it  as  long  as  the  war 
should  continue.  But,  on  Perseus  sending  ambassadors  te 
him,  on  the  subject  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war  with  £ome^ 
he  had  promised  them  to  become  a  mediator  vrith  the  senate:* 
and  he  requested  that,  *'  if  they  could  prevail  on  themselves  to 
lay  aside  their  resentment,  they  would  place  him  in  the  favour* 
able  position  of  mediator  of  the  peace."  Such  was  the  dis* 
course  of  the  king's  ambassadors.  The  Rhodians,  after  osten- 
tatiously recounting  their  many  services  to  the  Roman  people, 
and  arrogating  to  themselves  rather  the  greater  share  of  its 
successes,  particularly  in  the  case  of  king  Antiochus,  pro- 
ceeded in  this  manner ;  that,  '^  at  a  time  when  peace  subsisted 
betweem  the  Macedonians  and  Romans,  they  likewise  com- 
menced a  friendship  with  king  Perseus,  which  they  hod, 
since,  unwillingly  broken,  without  having  any  reason  to  com- 
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plain  of  bim,  but  merely  because  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Romans  to  draw  them  into  a  confederacy  in  the  war,  that  for 
three  years  past  they  had  felt  many  inconveniences  from  that 
war.  In  consequence  of  the  interruption  of  commerce,  and 
the  loss  of  their  port  duties  and  provisions,  their  island  was 
distressed  by  a  general  scarcity.  When  their  countrymen 
could  no  longer  suffer  this,  they  had  sent  other  ambassadors 
into  Macedonia,  to  Perseus,  to  announce  to  him  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Rhodians  that  he  should  conclude  a  peace  with 
the  Bomans,  and  had  sent  them  to  Rome  with  the  same 
message.  The  Rhodians  would  afterwards  consider  what 
measures  they  should  judge  proper  to  be  taken  against  either 
party  that  should  prevent  an  end  being  put  to  the  war."  I  am 
convinced  that  no  person,  even  at  the  present  time,  can  hear 
or  read  such  expressions  without  indignation ;  we  may,  then, 
easily  judge  what  was  the  state  of  mind  of  the  senators  when 
they  listened  to  them. 

15.  According  to  the  account  of  Claudius,  no  answer  was 
given ;  and  a  decree  of  the  senate  only  was  read,  by  which 
the  Roman  people  ordered,  that  the  Carians  and  Lyci* 
tms  should  enjoy  independence ;  and  that  a  letter  should  be 
^nt  immediately  to  each  of  those  nations,  acquainting  them 
therewith.  On  hearing  which  the  principal  ambassador, 
whose  arrogant  demeanour,  just  before,  the  senate  could 
scarce  contain,  fell  down  insensible.  Other  writers  say,  that  an 
answer  was  given  to  this  efiect :  '^  That,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war,  the  Roman  people  had  learned,  from 
unquestionable  authority,  that  the  Rhodians,  in  concert  with 
king  Perseus,  had  formed  secret  machinations  against  their 
conmionwealth ;  and  that,  if  that  matter  had  been  doubtful 
hitherto,  the  words  of  their  ambassadors,  just  now,  had  re- 
duced it  to  a  certainty ;  as,  in  general,  treachery,  though  at 
first  sufficiently  cautious,  yet^  in  the  end,  betrays  itself.  Were 
the  Rhodians  now  to  act  the  part  of  arbiters  of  war  and  {peace 
throughout  the  world?  were  the  Romans  at  their  nod  to  take 
up  arms  and  lay  them  down  ?  and  henceforth  to  appeal,  not  to 
the  gods,  but  to  the  Rhodians,  for  their  sanction  of  treaties  ? 
And  was  this  indeed  the  case,  that,  unless  their  orders  were 
obeyed,  and  the  armies  withdrawn  from  Macedonia,  they  would 
consider  what  measures  they  should  take  ?  What  the  Rhodi- 
«ns  might  determine,  they  themselves  knew  best;   but  the 
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Roman  people,  as  soon  as  the  conquest  of  Perseus  should  be 
completed,  an  event  which  thej  hoped  was  at  no  great  dk- 
tance,  would  most  certainlj  consider  how  to  make  due  retribu- 
tion to  each  state,  according  to  its  deserts  in  the  course  of  the 
war."  Nevertheless  the  usual  presents  of  two  thousand  asiet 
each  were  sent  to  the  ambassadors,  which  they  did  not  accept 
16.  Then  was  read  a  letter  from  the  consul,  Quintos 
Marcius,  informing  the  senate,  that  '^  he  had  passed  the 
mountains,  and  penetrated  into  Macedonia;  that  the  prsetor 
bad  collected  there,  and  procured  from  other  places,  stores  of 
provisions  for  the  approaching  winter;  and  that  he  had 
brought  from  the  Epirots  twenty  thousand  measures  of 
wheat,  ten  thousand  of  barley,  the  price  of  which  he  desired 
might  be  paid  to  their  ambassadors  in  Rome :  that  clothing 
for  the  troops  must  be  sent  from  Rome ;  and  that  he  wanted 
about  two  hundred  horses,  above  all  Numidian  horses ;  where 
he  was,  he  could  procure  none.^  The  senate  decreed,  that 
every  thing  should  be  done  in  accordance  with  the  consul's 
letter.  The  praetor,  Caius  Sulpicius,  agreed  with  contractors 
for  conveying  into  Macedonia  six  thousand  gowns,  thirty  thou- 
sand tunics,  and  the  horses,  all  to  be  left  to  the  approbation  ci 
the  consul ;  and  he  paid  the  Epirot  ambassadors  the  price  €i 
the  com.  He  then  introduced  to  the  senate,  Onesimns,  son 
of  Pytho,  a  Macedonian  of  distinction.  He  had  always  ad- 
vised the  king  to  peaceable  measures,  and  recommended  to 
him,  that,  as  his  father  Philip  had,  to  the  last  day  of  his  life^ 
made  it  an  established  rule  to  read  over  twice  every  day  the 
treaty  concluded  with  the  Romans,  so  he  should,  if  not  daily, 
yet  frequently,  observe  the  same  practice.  When  he  could  not 
dissuade  him  from  war,  he  at  first  began  to  absent  himself  (m 
various  pretences,  that  he  might  not  be  present  at  proceedings 
which  he  could  not  approve.  But  at  last,  having  discovered 
that  suspicions  were  harboured  against  him,  and  that  he  was 
tacitly  accused  of  the  crime  of  treason,  he  went  over  to  the 
Romans,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  consuL  When  be 
was  introduced  into  the  senate-house,  he  mentioned  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  the  senate  thereupon  decreed  that  he  should 
be  enrolled  in  the  number  of  their  allies ;  that  a  house  and 
accommodations  should  be  provided  for  him ;  also  a  grant  of 
two  hundred  acres  of  land,  in  that  part  of  the  Tarentine  t^ 
ritory  which  was  the  public  property  of  the  Roman  people; 
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and  a  bouse  in  Tarentum  to  be  bougbt  £br  bim;  the  ebarge 
of  executing  all  wbich  was  eommitted  to  Caius  Decimius,  tbe 
pnetor.  On  the  ides  of  December,  tbe  censors  perfoimed  tbe 
general  survey  witb  more  severity  tban  formerly.  A  greal; 
many  were  deprived  pf  tbeir  borses,  among  wbom  was  Publius 
Butilius,  who,  wben  tribune  of  tbe  people,  bad  carried  on  a 
violent  prosecution  against  tbem  ;  be  was,  besides,  degraded 
from  bis  tribe,  and  disfraacbised.  In  pursuance  of  a  decree 
of  tbe  senate,  one-balf  of  tbe  taxes  of  tbat  year  was  paid  by 
tbe  qusBStors  into  tbe  bands  of  tbe  censors,  to  defray  tbe 
expenses  of  public  works.  Tiberius  Sempronius,  out  of  tb£ 
money  assigned  to  bim,  purchased  for  tbe  public  tbe  bouse  of 
Publius  Africanus,  behind  tbe  old  bouse,  near  tbe  statue  of 
Vertumnus,  with  tbe  butchers'  stalls  and  shops  adjoining; 
where  be  built  tbe  public  court-house,  afterwards  called  the 
Sempronian. 

17.  The  end  of  tbe  year  was  now  approaching,  and  people 
chiefly  canvassed  in  their  conversation,  through  their  concern 
about  the  war  in  Macedonia,  what  consuls  they  should  choose, 
to  bring  tbat  war,  at  length,  to  a  conclusion.  The  senate  there- 
fore passed  an  order,  that  Cneius  Servilius  should  come  bome, 
at  tbe  very  first  opportunity,  to  hold  tbe  elections.  Sulpicius, 
tbe  prsetor,  sent  tbe  order  of  the  senate  to  tbe  consul ;  and,  in 
a  few  days  after,  read  bis  answer  in  public,  wherein  be  pro- 
mised to  be  in  the  city  before  tbe  *  *  day  of  *  *  *.  Tbe  con- 
sul came  in  due  time,  and  tbe  election  was  finished  on  tbe  day 
appointed.  The  consuls  chosen  were,  Lucius  ^milius  Paul- 
lus,  a  second  time,  fourteen  years  after  bis  first  consulship, 
and  Caius  Licinius  Crassus.  Next  day,  the  following  were 
appointed  prsetors :  Cneius  Ba&bius  Tampbilus,  Lucius  Anicius 
Gallus,  Cneius  Octavius,  Publius  Fonteius  Balbus,  Marcus 
.^butius  Elva,  and  Caius  Papirius  Corbo.  The  senate's 
anxiety  about  tbe  Macedonian  war  stimulated  them  to  more 
than  ordinary  expedition  in  all  their  proceedings ;  they  there- 
fore ordered,  tbat  tbe  magistrates  elect  should  immediately  cast 
lots  for  tbeir  provinces,  that  it  might  be  known  wbich  consul 
was  to  have  tbe  command  in  Macedonia,  and  wbich  praetor 
tbat  of  tbe  fleet ;  in  order  tbat  they  might,  without  loss  of 
time,  consider  and  prepare  whatever  was  requisite  for  tbe 
service,  and  consult  tbe  senate  on  any  point  where  their  direc- 
tidl  was  necessary,  they  voted,  that,  ''on  the  magistratef 
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coming  into  office,  the  Latin  festival  should  be  celebrated  as 
early  as  the  rules  of  religion  permitted ;  and  that  the  consul 
who  was  to  go  into  Macedonia  should  not  be  detained  on  ac- 
count of  it."  When  these  orders  were  passed,  Italy  and 
Macedonia  were  named  as  the  proyinces  for  the  consuls ;  and 
for  the  praetors,  besides  the  two  jurisdictions  in  the  city,  the 
fleet,  Spain,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  As  to  the  consuls,  Maoe* 
donia  fell  to  ^milius,  Italy  to  Licinius.  Of  the  pnetora^ 
Cneius  Baebius  got  the  city  jurisdiction ;  Lucius  Anieius  the 
foreign,  under  a  rule  to  go  whererer  the  senate  should  direct; 
Cneius  Octavius,  the  fleet ;  Fublius  Fonteius,  Spain ;  Marcw 
-^butius,  Sicily ;  and  Caius  Papirius,  Sardinia. 

18.  It  immediately  became  evident  to  all,  that  Lncias 
-^mflius  would  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour ;  for,  besides 
that  he  was  a  di^erent  kind  of  man  (from  his  predecessors)^ 
his  thoughts  were  intently  employed  night  and  day  solely  on 
the  business  relative  to  that  war.  In  the  first  place,  he  re- 
quested the  senate  to  send  commissioners  into  Macedonia,  ta 
review  the  armies  and  the  fleet,  and  to  bring  authentic  in- 
formation as  to  what  might  be  necessary  both  ^r  the  land  and 
sea  forces  ;  to  make  what  discoveries  they  could  respecting 
the  state  of  the  king's  forces ;  and  to  learn  how  much  of  the 
country  was  in  our  power,  how  much  in  that  of  the  enemy; 
whether  the  Romans  were  still  encamped  among  the  woods  and 
mountains,  or  had  got  clear  of  all  the  difficult  passes,  and  were 
come  down  into  the  plains ;  who  appeared  to  be  faithful  allies 
to  us,  who  were  doubtful  and  suspended  their  fidelity  on  fi)r- 
tune,  and  who  avowed  enemies ;  what  store  of  provisions  was 
prepared,  and  whence  new  supplier  might  be  brought  by  land- 
carriage,  whence  by  the  fleet ;  and  what  had  been  adiieved 
during  the  last  campaign,  either  on  land  or  sea.  For  he 
thought  that,  by  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  these 
particulars,  decisive  plans  might  be  taken  for  future  proceed- 
ings.  The  senate  directed  the  consul  Cneius  Servilius  to  send 
as  commissioners,  into  Macedonia,  such  persons  as  should  be 
approved  of  by  Lucius  iEmilius.  Cneius  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  Aulus  Licinius  Nerva,  and  Lucius  Bsebins^  accord^ 
ingly,  began  their  journey  two  days  after.  Towards  the  ckse 
of  this  year  it  was  reported  that  two  showers  of  stones  had 
fallen,  one  in  the  territory  of  Rome,  the  other  in  that  of  Veii; 
and  the  nine  days'  solemnity  was  performed.     Of  the  priest^ 
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died  this  year,  Publius  Quintilius  Varus,  flamen  of  Mars,  and 
Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  decemvir,  in  whose  room  was 
mbstituted  Cneius  Octavius.  It  has  been  remarked  as  an 
instance  of  the  increasing  munificence  of  the  times,  that  in 
the  Circensian  games,  exhibited  by  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio 
Nasica  and  Publius  Lentulus,  curule  aediles,  sixty-three  pan- 
thers, with  forty  bears  and  elephants,  made  a  part  of  the  show. 
19.  At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  Lucius  ^milius 
Faullus  and  Caius  Licinius,  ^he  consuls,  having  commenced 
their  administration  on  the  ides  of  March,  the  senators 
were  impatient  to  hear  what  propositions  were  to  be  laid 
before  them,  particularly  with  respect  to  Macedonia,  by 
the  consul  to  whose  lot  that  province  had  fallen ;  but  Paul- 
las  said,  that  he  had  as  yet  nothing  to  propose  to  them,  the 
commissioners  not  being  returned :  that  "  they  were  then  at 
Brundusium,  after  having  been  twice  driven  back  to  Dyrra- 
ehium  in  attempting  the  passage :  that  he  intended,  shortly,  to 
propose  something  to  their  consideration,  when  he  should 
have  obtained  the  information  which  was  previously  necessary, 
and  which  he  expected  within  very  few  days.**  He  added, 
that,  "  in  order  that  nothing  should  delay  his  setting  out,  the 
day  before  the  ides  of  April  had  been  fixed  for  the  Latin 
festival ;  after  finishing  which  solemnity,  he  and  Cneius  Oc- 
tavius would  begin  their  journey  as  soon  as  the  senate  should 
direct :  that,  in  his  absence,  his  colleague  Caius  Licinius  would 
take  care  that  every  thing  necessary  to  be  provided,  or  sent 
for  the  war,  should  be  provided  and  sent ;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  audience  might  be  given  to  the  embassies  of  foreign 
nations."  The  first  introduced  were  ambassadors  from  Alex- 
andria, sent  by  king  Ptolemy  and  queen  Cleopatra.  They 
came  into  the  senate-house  dressed  in  mourning,  with  their 
hair  and  beard  neglected,  holding  in  their  hands  branches  of 
oHve;  there  they  prostrated  themselves,  and  their  discourse 
was  even  more  piteous  than  their  dress.  Antiochus,  king  of 
8yria,  who  had  formerly  been  a  hostage  at  Rome,  had  lately, 
tinder  %h.e  honourable  pretext  of  restoring  the  elder  Ptolemy 
to  the  throne,  made  war  on  his  younger  brother,  who  was 
then  in  possession  of  Alexandria ;  and  having  gained  the  vic- 
tory in  a  sea-fight  off  Pelusium,  and  thrown  a  temporary 
bridge  across  the  Nile,  he  led  over  his  army,  and  was  terri- 
fying Alexandria  itself,  by  laying  siege  to  it ;  so  that  he  seemed 
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almost  on  the  point  of  taking  possession  of  tliat  very  opolent 
kingdom.  The  ambassadors,  after  complaining  of  these  pro- 
ceedings, besought  the  senate  to  succour  those  princes^  the 
faithful  friends  of  their  empire.  Thej  said,  that  '^  such  had 
been  the  kindness  of  the  Roman  people  to  Antiochus,  such  its 
influence  over  all  kings  and  nations,  that  if  they  only  sent  am- 
bassadors, to  give  him  notice  that  the  senate  were  displeased 
at  war  being  made  with  princes  in  alliance  with  them,  he 
would  instantly  retire  from  the  walls  of  Alexandria^  and  lead 
his  army  home  into  Syria.  But  if  they  hesitated  to  do  thia^ 
Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  would  soon  come  to  Rome  as  exiles 
from  their  kingdom,  which  must  excite  some  d^ree  of  shame 
in  the  Roman  people,  for  not  having  brought  them  assistance 
in  their  extreme  distress."  The  senate,  affected  by  the  suppli- 
cations of  the  Alexandrians,  immediately  sent  Caius  Poinlios 
Laenas,  Caius  Decimius,  and  Caius  Hostilius,  ambassadors^  to 
put  an  end  to  the  dispute  between  those  kings.  Their  in- 
structions were,  to  go  first  to  Antiochus,  then  to  Ptolemy; 
and  to  acquaint  them,  that,  unless^  hostilities  were  sto^qpe^ 
whichever  party  persisted,  must  expect  to  be  considered  bj 
the  senate  as  neither  a  friend  nor  an  ally. 

20.  These  ambassadors  set  out,  within  three  days,  in  compuj 
with  those  of  Alexandria ;  and,  on  the  last  day  of  the  feast  of 
Minerva,  the  commissioners  arrived  from  Macedonia.  Their 
coming  had  been  so  impatiently  wished  for,  that,  if  it  had  not 
been  very  late  in  the  day,  the  consuls  would  have  assemUed 
the  senate  immediately.  Next  day  the  senate  met,  and  the 
commissioners  had  an  audience.  They  stated,  that  '*  the  annj 
had  been  led  through  pathless  and  difficult  wilds  into  Mace- 
donia, with  more  risk  than  advantage :  that  Pieria,  to  whidi 
its  march  had  been  directed,  was  then  possessed  by  the  king; 
and  the  two  camps  so  close  to  each  other,  as  to  be  separated 
only  by  the  river  Enipeus :  that  the  king  offered  no  opporto- 
nity  to  fight,  nor  were  our  men  strong  enough  to  compel  him; 
and,  besides,  that  the  winter  had  unexpectedly  interrupted  afi 
military  operations :  that  the  soldiers  were  maintained  in 
idleness,  and  had  not  corn  sufficient  for  more  than  six  daj/s: 
that  the  force  of  the  Macedonians  was  said  to  amount  to 
thirty  thousand  effective  men :  that  if  Appius  Claudius  had 
a  sufficient  force  at  Lychnidus,  the  king  might  be  perplexed 
by  a  two-fold  hostile  array;    but  that,  as  the  case  stoo^ 
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both  Appius,  and  the  troops  under  his  command,  were  in  the 
utmost  danger,  unless  either  a  regular  army  were  speedily  sent 
thither,  or  they  were  removed  thence.     "  From  the  camp," 
they  stated  that  "they  had  gone  to  the  fleet;  where  they 
learned,  that  part  of  the  seamen  had  perished  hy  sickness ; 
.  that  others,  particularly  such  as  came  from  Sicily,  had  gone 
off  to  their  own  homes  ;  and  that  the  ships  were  in  want  of 
men,  while  those  who  were  on  board  had  neither  received  pay 
nor  had  clothing:  that  Eumenes  and  his  fleet,  as  if  driven 
thither  by  the  wind,  had  both  come  and  gone  away,  without 
any  apparent  reason ;  nor  did  the  intentions  of  that  king  seem 
to  be  thoroughly  settled."    While  they  reported  every  par- 
ticnlar  in  the  conduct  of  Eumenes  as  suspicions,  they  repre- 
sented the  fidelity  of  Attains  as  stedfast  in  the  highest  degreie. 
21.  After  the  commissioners  were  heard,  Lucius  ^milius 
saidy  that  he  then  proposed  for  consideration  the  business  of 
the  war :  and  the  senate  decreed,  that  "  tribunes  for  eight 
l^ons  should  be  appointed,  half  by  the  consuls,  and  half  by 
the  people  ;  but  that  none  should  be  named  for  that  year  who 
had  not  held  some  magisterial  office :   that,  out  of  all  the 
Bdilitary  tribunes,  Lucius  ^milius  should  select  such  as  he 
ehose  for  the  two  legions  that  were  to  serve  in  Macedonia  ; 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  Latin  festival  should  be  finished,  the 
•aid  consul,  with  the  prsetor  Cneius  Octavius,  to  whose  lot  the 
Heet  had  fallen,  should  repair  to  that  province."    To  these 
was  added  a  third,  Lucius  Anicius,  the  praetor  who  had  the 
fixreign  jurisdiption ;  for  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  suc- 
ceed Appius  Claudius  in  the  province  of  Illyria,  near  Lych- 
nidufl.     The  charge  of  raising  recruits  was  laid  on  the  consul 
Caius  Licinius,  who  was  ordered  to  enlist,  of  Roman  citizens, 
■even  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse,  and  to  demand, 
firom  the  Latin  confederates,  seven  thousand  foot  and  four 
handred  horse ;  and  also  to  write  to  Cneius  Servilius,  governor 
of  Gran],  to  raise  there  six  hundred  horse.     This  force  he  was 
ordered  to  send,  with  all  expedition,  into  Macedonia,  to  his 
colleagoe.     It  was  resolved,  that  there  should  be  no  more 
than  two  legions  in  that  province,  but  that  their  numbers 
should  be  filled  up  so  as  that  each  should  contain  six  thousand 
fi>9t  and  three  hundred  horse ;  and  that  the  rest  of  the  foot 
and  horse  should  be  placed  in  the  difierent  garrisons ;  that 
such  men  as  were  unfit  for  service  should  be  discharged,  and 
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that  the  allies  should  be  obliged  to  raise  another  bodj  of  ten 
thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred  horse.  These  were  assigned 
as  a  reinforcement  to  Anicius,  in  addition  to  the  two  legions 
which  he  was  ordered  to  carry  into  IllTria,  consisting  each  of 
five  thousand  two  hundred  foot  and  three  hundred  hoiw; 
and  five  thousand  seamen  were  raised  for  the  fleet  The 
consul  Licinius  was  ordered  to  employ  two  legions  in  the 
service  of  his  province,  and  to  add  to  them  ten  thousand  foot 
and  six  hundred  horse  of  the  allies. 

22.  When  the  senate  had  passed  these  decrees,  the  consul 
Lucius  ^milius  went  out  from  the  senate-house  into  the  as- 
sembly of  the  people,  whom  he  addressed  in  a  discourse  to  this 
effect:  "Romans,  I  think  I  have  perceived  that  your  con- 
gratulations, on  my  obtaining,  by  lot>  the  province  of  Mao^ 
donia,  were  warmer  than  eith^  when  I  was  saluted  consul,  or 
on  the  day  when  I  entered  on  office ;  and  that  for  no  otiur 
reason,  than  your  having  conceived  an  opinion,  that  by  me  the 
war  with  Perseus,  which  has  been  long  protracted,  mi^  be 
brought  to  a  conclusion  becoming  the  majesty  of  the  Boanin 
people.  I  trust  that  the  gods  also  have  favoured  this  disposd 
of  the  lots,  and  will  give  me  their  aid  in  the  conduct  of  affiun. 
Some  of  these  consequences  I  can  prognosticate ;  others  I  on 
hope  for.  One  thing  I  regard  as  certain,  and  venture  to 
affirm  ;  that  I  will  endeavour,  by  every  exertion  in  my  power, 
that  this  hope  which  you  have  conceived  of  me  may  not  he 
frustrated.  Every  thing  necessary  for  the  service,  the  senile 
has  ordered ;  and  as  it  has  been  resolved,  that  I  am  to  go 
abroad  immediately,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  delay,  mj  colleague^ 
Caius  Licinius,  an  admirable  man,  will  make  the  prepen- 
tions  with  as  much  zeal,  as  if  he  himself  were  to  carry  on  that 
war.  Do  you  give  full  credit  to  whatever  I  shall  wiite  to 
you,  or  to  the  senate ;  but  do  not  by  your  credulity  encomige 
mere  rumours,  of  which  no  man  shaU  appear  as  the  respoBS- 
ible  author.  For,  no  man  is  so  entirely  regardless  of  repot" 
ation,  ks  that  his  spirits  cannot  be  damped  ;  which  I  have 
observed  has  commonly  occurred,  especially  in  this  war.  In 
every  circle,  and,  truly,  at  every  table,  there  are  people  who 
lead  armies  into  Macedonia  ;  who  know  where  the  camp 
ought  to  be  placed;  what  posts  ought  to  be  occupied  \rf 
troops ;  when  and  through  what  pass  Macedonia  should  ho 
entered ;  where  magazines  should  be  formed ;  how  proviaioos 
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should  be  convejed  by  land  and  sea ;  and  when  it  is  proper  to 
engage  the  enemy,  when  to  lie  quiet.  And  they  not  only  de- 
tennine  what  is  best  to  be  done,  but  if  any  thing  is  done  in  any 
other  manner  than  what  they  have  pointed  out,  they  arraign 
the  consul,  as  if  he  were  on  his  triaL  These  are  great  im- 
pediments to  those  who  have  the  management  of  affairs ;  for 
every  one  cannot  encounter  injurious  reports  with  the  same 
constancy  and  firmness  of  mind  as  Fabius  did,  who  chose  to 
lei  his  own  authority  be  diminished  through  the  folly  of 
the  people,  rather  than  to  mismanage  the  pubUc  business  with 
A  high  reputation.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that 
commanders  ought  never  to  receive  advice ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  deem  that  man  more  proud  than  wise,  who  did  every 
thing  of  his  own  single  judgment.  What  then  is  my  opinion  ? 
That  commanders  should  be  counselled,  chiefly,  by  persons  of 
known  talent ;  by  those,  especially,  who  are  skilled  in  the  art 
of  war,  and  who  have  been  taught  by  experience ;  and  next, 
by  those  who  are  present  at  the  scene  of  action,  who  see  the 
ooiintry,  who  see  the  enemy ;  who  see  the  advantages  that 
occasions  offer,  and  who,  embarked,  as  it  were,  in  the  same 
ship,  are  sharers  of  the  danger.  If,  therefore,  any  one  thinks 
himself  qualified  to  give  advice  respecting  the  war  which  I 
am  to  conduct,  which  may  prove  advantageous  to  the  public, 
list  him  not  refuse  his  assistance  to  the  state,  but  let  him  come 
with  me  into  Macedonia.  He  shall  be  furnished  by  me  with  a 
•hip,  a  horse,  a  tent ;  and  even  with  his  travelling  charges.  But 
if  he  thinks  this  too  much  trouble,  and  prefers  the  repose  of  a 
city  life  to  the  toils  of  war,  let  him  not,  on  land,  assume  the 
office  of  a  pilot.  The  city,  in  itself,  furnishes  abundance  of 
topics  for  conversation ;  let  it  confine  its  passion  for  talking, 
and  rest  assured,  that  we  shall  be  content  with  such  councils 
as  shall  be  framed  within  our  camp."  Soon  after  this  speech, 
the  Latin  festival  having  been  celebrated  on  the  day  before 
the  calends  of  April,  and  the  sacrifice  on  the  mount  afibrding 
favourable  omens,  the  consul,  and  Cneius  Octavius,  the  prae- 
tOTy  set  oat  directly  for  Macedonia.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  the  consul,  at  his  departure,  was  escorted  by  multitudes 
unusually  numerous ;  and  that  people,  with  confident  hope, 
presaged  a  conclusion  of  the  Macedonian  war,  and  the  spe^y 
listam  of  the  consul,  to  a  glorious  triumph. 
23.  During  these  occurrences  in  Italy,  Perseus,  though  he 
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could  not,  at  first,  prevail  on  himself  to  complete  the  deogi 
which   he  had  projected,  of  attaching   to  himself  Gendoi^ 
king  of  niyria,  on  account  of  the  money  which  would  be  de- 
manded for  it;   yet,  when  he  found  that  the  RomaiiByi 
penetrated  the  passes,  and  that  the  final  crisis  of  the  mr 
drew  near,  resolved  to  defer  it  no  longer,  and  having;  bj  Mi 
ambassador  Hippias,  consented  to  pay  three  thousand  tdoli 
of  silver,^  provided  hostages  were  given  on  both  sides;  hi 
now  sent  Fantauchus,  one  of  his  most  trusty  friends^  to  ooa- 
clude  the  business.     Fantauchus  met  the  Blyrian  king  at  M^ 
teo,  in  the  province  of  Labeas,  and  there  received  fromAe 
king  his  oath  and  the  hostages.     Grentins  likewise  sent  n 
ambassador,  named  Olympio,  to  require  an  oath  and  hostige> 
from  Ferseus.  Together  with  him,  were  sent  persons  to  reeene 
the  money ;  and  by  the  advice  of  JPantauchus,  to  go  to  Bhode^ 
with  ambassadors  from  Macedonia.     Parmenio  and  Mbreai 
were  appointed.     Their  instructions  were,  firsts  to  reoeiTe 
the  king's  oath,  the  hostages,  and  money ;  and  then  to  proeeed 
to  Rhodes ;   and  it  was  hoped,  that,  by  the  name  of  the  two 
kings,  the  Rhodians  might  be  incited  to  a  war  against  BoiM^ 
and  that  the  union  of  that  state,  which  alone  at  that  tins 
possessed  naval  glory,  would  leave  the  Romans  no  prospeet 
of  success,  either  on  land  or  sea.    As  the  Illyrians  approadu^ 
Perseus  marched  with  all  his  cavalry,  from  his  camp  on  the 
Enipeus,  and  met  them  at  Dium.  There  the  articles  agreed  ob 
were  executed ;  a  body  of  cavalry  having  been  drawn  up 
around,  whom  the  king  chose  should  be  witness  to  the  trestf 
of  alliance  made  with  Gentius,  supposing  that  this  event  wodd 
add  greatly  to  their  confidence.     The  hostages  were  given 
and  taken  in  the  sight  of  all ;  those  who  were  to  receive  the 
money  were  sent  to  Fella,  where  the  king's  treasure  lay ;  and 
the  persons  who  were  to  go  to  Rhodes,  with  the  Dlyrian 
ambassadors,   were  ordered  to  take  ship   at    ThessalonicL 
There  was  present  one  Metrodorus,  who  had  lately  come  fifom 
Rhodes,  and  who,  on  the  authority  of  Dinon  and  Polyaratofl^ 
two  principal  members  of  that  state,  affirmed,  that  the  Bho- 
dians  were  prepared  for  the  war ;  he  was  appointed  head  of 
the  joint  embassy  with  the  Illyrians. 

24.  At  this  time  Ferseus  sent  to  Eumenes  and  Antiochofl^ 
common  message,  which  the  state  of  affairs  seemed  to  suggest; 

»  58,125i: 
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dkat  **  a  free  state,  and  a  king,  were,  in  their  natures,  hostile 
to  eacli  other.  That  the  Roman  people  were  accustomed  to 
Ittack  kings  singly ;  and,  what  was  more  shameful,  to  conquer 
IkeoDOLy  by  the  power  of  other  kings.  Thus,  his  father  was 
4nrerpowered  by  the  aid  of  Attalus ;  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Bumenes,  and  of  his  father  Philip,  in  part,  Antiochus  had 
Jbeen  vanquished ;  and  now,  both  Eumenes  and  Prusias  were 
.«nned  against  himself.  If  the  regal  power  should  be  ahol- 
Jahed  in  Macedonia,  the  next,  in  their  way,  would  be  Asia, 
which  they  had  already  rendered,  in  part,  their  own,  under  the 
•pretence  of  liberating  the  states;  and  next  to  that  Syria. 
•Already  Prusias  was  honoured  by  them,  far  beyond  Eumenes ; 
and  already  Antiochus,  though  victorious,  was  debarred  from 
Sgyptf  the  prize  of  his  arms."  He  desired  that  each  of  them, 
^eoiuridering  these  matters  seriously,  should  see  that  he  either 
aompelled  the  Romans  to  make  peace  with  him,  or,  if  they 
vhonld  persist  in  such  an  unjust  war,  he  should  regard  them 
«•  the  common  enemies  of  all  kings."  The  message  to  Antio- 
isliiis  was  sent  openly ;  the  ambassador  to  Eumenes  went  under 
tte  pretence  of  ransoming  prisoners.  But  some  more  secret 
iNuiness  was  transacted  between  them,  which,  in  addition  to 
tte  jealousy  and  distrust  already  conceived  by  the  Romans 
■gainst  Eumenes,  brought  on  him  charges  of  a  heavier  nature. 
jbr  they  considered  him  as  a  traitor,  and  nearly  as  an  enemy, 
while  the  two  kings  laboured  to  overreach  each  other  in 
gehemcB  of  fraud  and  avarice.  There  was  a  Cretan,  called  Cy- 
Au^  an  intimate  of  Eumenes ;  this  man  had  formerly  conferred, 
St  Amphipolis,  with  one  Chimarus,  a  countryman  of  his  own, 
■erving  in  the  army  of  Perseus ;  and  he,  afterwards,  had  had 
one  interview  with  Menecrates,  and  another  with  Archida- 
mii%  officers  of  the  king,  at  Demetrias,  close  under  the  wall  of 
fbe  town.  Herophon,  too^  who  was  sent  on  that  business,  had, 
before  that,  executed  two  embassies  to  the  same  Eumenes. 
These  furtive  conferences  and  embassies  were  notorious ;  but 
what  the  subject  of  them  was,  or  what  agreement  had  taken 
{ilaee  between  the  kings,  remained  a  secret. 

25.  Now  the  truth  of  the  matter  was  this :  Eumenes  neither 
wished  success  to  Perseus  nor  intended  to  make  war  upon 
Idm ;  and  his  ill-will  arose  not  so  much  from  the  enmity 
WbicJi  they  inherited  from  their  fathers,  as  from  the  personal 
quarrels  which  had  broken  out  between  themselves.     The 
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jealousy  of  the  two  kings  was  not  so  moderate,  that  Eamenes 
could,  with  patience,  have  seen  Perseus  acquiring  such  VMt 
power  and  glory  as  awaited  him,  if  he  conquered  the  Itomans. 
Besides  which,  he  saw  that  Perseus,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  by  every  mean,  sought  a  prospect  of  peace ;  and 
that  every  day,  as  the  danger  approached  nearer,  he  was  con- 
triving and  contemplating  no  other  object.  He  considered, 
too,  that  as  the  war  had  been  protracted  beyond  the  expect!- 
tions  of  the  Romans,  their  commanders  and  senate  would  not 
be  averse  from  putting  an  end  to  a  contest  so  inconveni- 
ent and  difficult.  Having  discovered  this  inclination  in 
both  parties,  he  concluded,  that,  from  the  disgust  of  the 
stronger  party,  and  the  fears  of  the  weaker,  this  might  tike 
place  spontaneously ;  and  therefore  he  the  more  wished,  fer 
the  sake  of  conciliating  favour  to  himself,  to  make  his  own 
efforts  available  in  the  business.  He  therefore,  sometimei^ 
laboured  to  stipulate  for  a  consideration  for  not  afibrding 
assistance  to  the  Romans,  either  on  sea  or  land ;  at  ote 
times,  for  bringing  about  a  peace  with  them.  He  demanded 
for  not  interfering  in  the  war,  one  thousand  talents ;'  fiff  ef- 
fecting a  peace,  one  thousand  five  hundred  ;^  and  for  his  sin- 
cerity in  either  case,  he  professed  himself  prepared,  not  onlf 
to  make  oath,  but  to  give  hosts^es  also.  Perseus,  stimnkted 
by  his  fears,  showed  the  greatest  readiness  in  the  beginning 
of  the  negotiation,  and  treated  without  delay  about  reodviiK 
the  hostages ;  when  it  was  agreed,  that,  on  their  being  re- 
ceived, they  should  be  sent  to  Crete.  But  when  they  cttne 
to  the  mention  of  money,  there  he  hesitated ;  remarking  tinli 
in  the  case  of  kings  of  their  high  character,  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration was  mean  and  sordid,  both  with  respect  to  the 
giver,  and  still  more  so  with  respect  to  the  receiver.  He  pre- 
ferred not  to  decline  the  payment  in  the  hope  of  a  peace  witfc 
Rome,  but  said  that  he  would  pay  the  money  when  the  bosiiNn 
should  be  concluded ;  and  that  he  would  lodge  it  in  the  mem 
time  in  the  temple  of  Samothrace.  As  that  island  was  under liii 
own  dominion,  Eumenes  said,  that  it  was  all  the  same  as  if  tin 
money  were  at  Pella ;  and  he  struggled  hard  to  obtain  some 
part  of  it  at  the  present.  Thus,  having  manoeuvred  with 
each  other  to  no  purpose,  they  gained  nothing  but  disgnuXL 
26.  This  was  not  the  only  business  which  Perseus  kft 
»  193,750/.  «  290,625/L 
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nnfiiiisbed  from  motives  of  avarice,  since  for  a  small  sum 
of  monej  he  might  have  procured,  through  Eumenes,  a 
•eoure  peace,  well  purchased  even  with  half  of  his  kingdom ; 
wbile^  if  defrauded,  he  might  have  exposed  him  to  public 
▼iew,  as  an  enemy  laden  with  his  pelf,  and  made  the  Romans 
deservedly  his  enemies.  Through  this  avaricious  spirit  the 
prompt  alliance  of  king  Gentius,  with  the  assistance  of  a 
large  army  of  Gauls,  who  had  spread  themselves  through 
lUyria,  and  offered  themselves  to  him,  was  lost.  There 
^pme  ten  thousand  horsemen,  and  the  same  number  of  foot- 
men, who  themselves  kept  pace  with  the  horses,  and  in  place 
of  the  riders  who  had  fallen,  took  on  the  horses  to  the  fight. 
Uey  had  stipulated  that  each  horseman  should  receive,  in 
inmate  payment,  ten  golden  FhiUppics,  each  footman  five, 
md  their  commander  one  thousand.  Perseus  went  from  his 
eunp  on  the  Enipeus  with  half  of  his  forces  to  meet  them  as 
they  approached ;  and  issued  orders  through  the  towns  and 
lillages  near  the  road,  to  prepare  provisions,  so  that  they 
Hdght  have  plenty  of  corn,  wine,  and  cattle.  He  brought  with 
lum  some  horses,  trappings,  and  cloaks,  for  presents  to  the 
ohiefs ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  gold  to  be  divided  among  a 
taw  i  for  the  multitude,  he  supposed,  might  be  amused  with 
liopes.  He  advanced  as  far  as  the  city  of  Almana,  and  en- 
eimped  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Axius,  at  which  time  the 
army  of  the  Gauls  lay  near  Desudaba,  in  Msedica,  waiting 
fixr  the  promised  hire.  Thither  he  sent  Antigonus,  one  of  his 
nobles^  with  directions,  that  the  said  army  should  remove 
Iheir  camp  to  Bylazor,  a  place  in  Paeonia,  and  that  their  chiefs 
ihonld  come  to  him  in  a  body.  They  were  at  this  time 
aeventy-five  miles  distant  from  the  river  Axius  and  the  king's 
eamp.  Antigonus,  in  his  message,  told  them  what  great 
plenty  of  every  thing  was  provided  on  the  road  by  the  lung's 
directions,  and  what  presents  of  apparel,  money,  and  horses 
he  intended  for  them  on  their  arrival.  They  answered,  that 
iihej  would  judge  of  those  things  when  they  saw  them ;  at 
<he  same  time  asking  him,  whether,  according  to  their  stipula- 
tion for  immediate  payment,  he  had  brought  with  him  the 
gold  which  was  to  be  distributed  to  each  footman  and  horse- 
man ?  When  to  this  no  direct  answer  was  given,  Clondicus, 
their  prince,  said,  "  Go  back,  then,  and  tell  your  king,  that, 
nnless  they  should  have  received  the  gold  and  the   host- 
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ftwes,  the  Gauls  would  never  move  one  step  farther."  When 
this  message  was  hrought  to  the  king,  he  called  a  council: 
and,  as  it  was  very  plain  what  advice  all  the  memhers  would 
give ;  he,  being  a  better  guardian  of  his  money  than  of  his 
kingdom,  began  to  descant  on  the  perfidy  and  savage  behavioor 
of  the  Grauls.  "  The  disasters,"  he  said,  "  of  many  states  de- 
monstrated, that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  admit  such  a  mnlti 
tude  into  Macedonia,  lest  they  might  feel  such  allies  mare 
troublesome  than  their  Roman  enemies.  Five  thousand  hone- 
men  would  be  enough  for  them  to  employ  in  the  war,  and 
that  number  they  need  not  be  afraid  to  receive.** 

27.  It  was  sufficiently  clear  to  all  that  what  he  feared  was  the 
paying  of  such  a  multitude,  and  nothing  else ;  but  as  none  hid 
the  courage  to  declare  their  opinion,  when  asked,  Antigonus 
was  sent  again,  with  a  message,  that  the  king  chose  to  employ 
only  five  thousand  horsemen,  but  that  he  could  not  receive  the 
rest  of  their  number.  When  the  barbarians  heard  this,  they 
began  to  murmur,  and  show  a  great  deal  of  anger  at  being 
brought  so  far  from  home  for  no  purpose ;  but  Clondicus  again 
asked  him,  whether  he  would  pay  even  the  five  thousand  the  hire 
agreed  on.  When  he  perceived  that  an  evasive  answer  was  given 
to  this  question  also,  the  Gauls,  dismissing  the  inaidioiu  e&fOJ 
unhurt,  which  was  what  he  himself  had  scarcely  hoped  conM 
be  his  fate,  returned  home  to  the  Danube,  after  utterly  wasting 
such  lands  of  Thrace  as  lay  near  their  road.  Now  had  this 
body  of  troops,  while  the  king  lay  quiet  on  the  Enipeus,  beea 
led  against  the  Romans  through  the  passes  of  Perrhsebia,  into 
Thessaly,  it  might  not  only  have  stripped  that  country  » 
bare,  that  the  Romans  could  not  expect  supplies  from  thenee; 
but  might  even  have  destroyed  the  cities  themselves,  while 
Perseus,  by  detaining  his  enemy  at  the  Enipeus,  would  haw 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  succour  their  allies.  The  Ro- 
mans, indeed,  would  have  been  obliged  to  look  out  for  theb 
own  safety,  since  they  could  neither  stay  where  they  wetti 
after  losing  Thessaly,  whence  their  army  drew  sustenance^ 
nor  move  forward,  as  the  camp  of  the  Macedonians  stood  » 
their  way.  By  this  error,  Perseus  enlivened  the  hopes  cf^ 
Romans,  and  damped  not  a  little  those  of  the  Macedomant^ 
who  had  depended  much  on  that  project.     Through  the  same 

*  The  passages  in  Italics  are  only  coi^jectural,  and  introduced  to  supA 
an  hiatus  in  the  original. 
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avarice,  he  alienated  from  him  king  Gentiis.      When  he 

■  mid,  at  Pella,  three  hundred  talents  to  the  persons  sent  by 

:      Gentius,  he  allowed  them  to  seal  up  the  money.     He  then 

ordered  ten  talents  to  be  carried  to  Pantauchus,  and  these 

-.    lie  desired  should  be  given  immediately  to  the  king.     He 

-.    'ordered  his  people,  who  were  carrying  the  rest  of  the  money, 

;     iealed  with  the  seals  of  the  Illyrians,  to  convey  it  by  short 

^  '  joumeys,  and  when  they  should  come  to  the  bounds  of  Mace- 

^    donia,  to  halt  there,  and  wait  for  a  message  from  him.     Gen- 

ic'    tins,  having  received  this  small  portion  of  the  money,  and 

h  ,  being  incessantly  urged  by  Pantauchus  to  provoke  the  Romans 

by  some  hostile  act,  threw  into  custody  Marcus  Perperna  and 

p^    liUcius  Petilius,  who  happened  to  come  at  that  time  as  ambas- 

C    fadors.      Having  heard  this,  Perseus,  thinking  that  the  Uly- 

r    rian  had  now  laia  himself  under  a  necessity  of  waging  war 

'  with  the  Romans  at  least,  sent  to  recall  those  who  were 

.ixmveying  the  money,  as  if  for  no  other  object,  than  that  the 

greatest  possible  booty  might  be  reserved  for  the  Romans 

on   his  defeat.      Herophon,  too,   returned  from    Eumenes, 

without  any  one  knowing  what  had  been  secretly  negotiated 

between  them.     The  parties  themselves  had  mentioned  pub- 

liclj  that  the  business  of  the  prisoners  had  been  concluded, 

.  juid  Eumenes,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  suspicion,  acquainted 

the  consal  with  it. 

28.  Upon  the  return  of  Herophon  from  Eumenes,  Perseus, 
-  disappointed  in  his  hope,  sent  Antenor  and  Callippus,  the  com- 
manders of  his  fleet,  with  forty  barks,  to  which  were  added 
fire  heavy  galleys,  to  Tenedos,  that  they  might  protect  the 
vessels  sailing  to  Macedonia  with  corn,  and  scattered  among 
the«Cyclades.  This  squadron,  "setting  sail  from  Cassandrea, 
-ffteered,  first,  to  the  harbour  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Athos,  and 
erossing  over  thence,  with  mild  weather,  to  Tenedos,  found 
lying  in  the  harbour  a  number  of  Rhodian  undecked  ships, 
and  their  commander  Eudamus ;  these  they  did  not  offer  to 
molest,  but,  after  having  spoken  them  in  a  friendly  manner, 
anfifered  them  to  pursue  their  course.  Then,  learning  that, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  island,  fifty  transports  of  their 
own  were  shut  up  by  a  squadron  of  Eumenes,  commanded 
by  Damius,  which  lay  in  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  they 
•ailed  round  with  all  haste ;  and  the  enemy's  ships  retiring, 
through  fear,  they  sent  on  the  transports  to  Macedonia,  ten 

6  s 
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barks  having  been  appointed  to  accompany  them,  which 
were  to  return  to  Tenedos  as  soon  as  they  had  convojed 
them  to  a  place  of  safety.  Accordingly,  on  the  ninth  daj 
after,  they  rejoined  the  fleet,  then  lying  at  Sigeum.  From 
thence  they  sailed  over  to  Subota,  an  island  between  Eka 
and  Athos.  The  next  day  after  the  fleet  had  reached  So- 
bota,  it  happened  that  thirty-five  vessels,  of  the  kind  called 
horse-transports,  sent  by  Eumenes  to  Attains,  and  which  had 
sailed  from  Elea,  with  Gallic  horsemen  and  their  horses,  won 
steering  towards  Fhanae,  a  promontory  of  Chios,  from  whence 
they  might  cross  over  to  Macedonia,  A  signal  having  beeo 
given  to  Antenor,  from  a  post  of  observation,  that  these  shipi 
were  passing  along  the  main,  he  left  Subota,  and  met  them  be- 
tween Cape  Erythrae  and  Chios,  where  the  strait  is  narrowest 
The  officers  of  Eumenes  believed  nothing  less  probable  thtt 
that  a  Macedonian  fleet  was  cruising  in  that  sea ;  they  imagixied 
that  they  were  Romans,  or  that  Attains,  or  some  people  sent 
home  by  him  from  the  Roman  camp,  were  on  their  ytbj  to 
Pergamus.  But  when,  on  their  nearer  approach^  the  shape  of 
the  vessels  was  plainly  perceived,  and  when  the  briskness  of 
their  rowing,  and  their  prows  being  directed  straight  against 
themselves,  proved  that  enemies  were  approaching,  a  panic 
was  struck  into  them  ;  for  they  had  no  hope  of  being  able  to 
make  resistance,  'their  ships  being  of  an  unwieldy  kind,  and 
the  Gauls  scarcely  able  to  bear  a  state  of  quiet  when  at  sea. 
Some,  who  were  nearest  to  the  shore  of  the  continent,  swam  to 
ErythraB ;  some,  crowding  all  their  sail,  ran  the  ships  agnrand 
near  Chios ;  and,  leaving  their  horses  behind,  made  for  tibe  city 
in  disorderly  flight.  When  the  barks,  however,  had  landed  their 
troops  nearer  to  the  city,  where  the  access  was .  more  ooave^ 
nient,  the  Macedonians  overtook  and  put  to  the  sword  the 
flying  Gauls,  some  on  the  road,  and  some  who  had  been  sfam 
out  before  the  gate,  for  the  Chians  had  shut  their  gatefl^  not 
knowing  who  they  were  that  fled,  or  who  that  pnrsnedi 
About  eight  hundred  Gauls  were  killed,  and  two  hundred 
made  prisoners.  Of  the  horses,  some  were  lost  in  the  sea,  bj 
the  ships  being  wrecked,  and  others  the  Macedonians  IttB- 
strung  on  the  shore.  Antenor  ordered  the  same  ten  haxkB, 
which  he  had  employed  before,  to  carry  twenty  horses  of  ex- 
traordinary beauty,  with  the  prisoners,  to  Thessalomcl^  and 
to  return  to  the  fleet  as  speedily  as  possible ;  s^ying^  that  hi 
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^rould  wait  for  them  at  Phanae.  The  fleet  staid  about  three 
days  off  the  city,  and  then  proceeded  to  PhanaB,  and  the  ten 
barks  having  returned  sooner  than  was  expected,  they  set 
sail,  and  crossed  the  ^gean  Sea  to  Delos. 

.29.  While  these  things  were  taking  place,  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors, Caius  Popilius,  Caius  Decimius,  and  Caius  Hosti- 
lins,  having  sailed  from  Chalcis  with  three  quinqueremes, 
arrived  at  Delos,  and  found  there  forty  Macedonian  barks, 
and  five  quinqueremes  belonging  to  king  Eumenes.  The  sacred 
character  of  the  temple  and  the  island  secured  all  parties  from 
injury ;  so  that  the  Roman  and  Macedonian  seamen,  and  those 
of  Eumenes,  used  to  meet  promiscuously  in  the  temple,  a 
trace  being  imposed  by  the  religious  feeling  which  the  place 
inspired.  Antenor,  the  commander  of  Perseus's  fleet,  having 
learned,  by  signals  from  his  watch-posts,  that  several  trans- 
port ships  were  passing  by  at  sea,  went  himself  in  pursuit, 
with  one  half  of  his  barks,  (distributing  the  other  half 
among  the  Cyclades,)  and  sunk  or  plundered  every  ship  he 
met  trith,  except  such  as  were  bound  for  Macedonia.  Popi- 
lius and  the  ships  of  Eumenes  assisted  as  many  as  they  were 
able ;  but,  in  the  night,  the  Macedonians  sailing  out,  gener- 
ally with  two  or  three  vessels,  passed  unseen.  About  this 
time,  ambassadors  from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  came  together 
to  Rhodes.  Their  influence  was  the  greater,  in  consequence 
of  their  squadron  cruising  freely  among  the  Cyclades,  and 
over  all  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  likewise  on  account  of  the  junc- 
tion of  Perseus  and  Gentius,  and  of  the  report  of  the  Gauls 
approaching  with  a  great  force  both  of  horse  and  foot.  Dinon 
and  Polyaratus,  the  partisans  of  Perseus,  now  took  fresh 
courage,  and  the  Rhodians  not  only  gave  a  favourable  answer 
to  the  ambassadors,  but  declared  publicly,  that  ^'  they  would 
pot  an  end  to  the  war  by  their  own  influence  ;  and  therefore 
desired  the  kings  to  dispose  themselves  to  accede  to  a  peace." 

30.  It  was  now  the  beginning  of  spring,  and  the  new  com 
manders  had  arrived  in  their  provinces ;  the  consul  ^miliu 
in  Macedonia,  Octavius  at  Oreum,  where  the  fleet  lay,  and 
Anidus  in  Rlyria,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Gentius.  This 
prince;,  who  was  the  son  of  Pleuratus,  king  of  Illyria,  and  his 
qneen  Eurydice,  had  two  brothers,  one  called  Plator,  by  both 
parents,  the  other  Carayantius,  by  the  same  mother  only. 
The  latter,  as  descended  of  ignoble  ancestors  on  his  father^s 
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side,  was  but  little  suspected;  but,  that  his  reign  might  be 
more  secure,  be  had  put  to  death  Plater,  and  two  active  men 
his  friends,  Ettritus  and  Epicadus.     It  was  mmonred,  that 
he  was  actuated  by  jealousy  towards  his  brother,  who  had 
engaged  himself  to  Etuta,  the  daughter  of  Hononus,  prince  of 
the  Dardanians,  as  if,  by  that  match,  engaging  that  nation  ifi 
his  interest ;    and   this  supposition  was  rendered  the  more 
probable  by  Gentius  marrying  her,  after  the  death  of  Flator. 
From  this  time,  when  he  was  delivered  from  the  fear  of  his 
brother,  he  began  to  be  oppressive  to  his  subjects,  and  the 
natural  violence  of  his  temper  was  inflamed  by  an  immoderate 
use  of  wine.     Having  been  incited,  as  was  mentioned  above^ 
to  a  war  with  the  Romans,  he  collected  all  his  forces,  amount- 
ing to  fifteen  thousand  men,  at  Lissus.     From  thence,  detach- 
ing his  brother  with  one  thousand  foot  and  fifty  horsey  t» 
reduce,  either  by  force  or  terror,  the  nation  of  the  Cavians^he 
marched  himself  to  Bassania,  a  city  five  miles  distant  from 
Lissus.    The  inhabitants  were  in  alliance  with  Rome.   There- 
fore,having  been  first  solicited  by  emissaries  sent  in  advance,  they 
determined  rather  to  endure  a  siege  than  surrender  themselves. 
In  Cavia,  the  people  of  the  town  of  Dumium  cheerfully  opened 
their  gates  to  Caravan ti us,  on  his  arrival ;  but  another  town, 
called  Caravantis,  refused  him  admittance ;  and  whilst  he  was 
carelessly  ravaging  their  lands,  many  of  his  straggling  soldiers 
were  killed  by  a  muster  of  the  peasants.     By  this  time  Appins 
Claudius,  having  joined  to  the  army  he  had  in  command  some 
bodies  of  auxiliaries,  composed  of  Bulinians,  ApoUonians,  and 
Dyrrliacliians,  had  left  his  winter  quarters,  and  was  encamped 
near  the  river  Genusus.     Having  heard  of  the  treaty  between 
Persius  and  Gentius,  and  being  highly  provoked  at  the  ill- 
treatment   of  the   outraged    ambassadors,   he  was  resolved 
to  make  war  upon  him.     The  praetor  Anicius,  who  was  now 
at  Apollonia,  being  informed  of  what  passed  in  Illyria,  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  Appius,  desiring  him  to  wait  for  him 
at  the  Genusus ;    and,  in  three  days  after,  he  arrived  in  the 
camp.      Having  added  to   the    auxiliary  troops   which  he 
then  had,  two  thousand  foot  and  two  hundred  horse  of  the 
Parthinians,  (the  foot  commanded  by  Epicadus,  and  the  horse 
by  Agalsus,)  he  prepared  to  march  into  Dlyria,  chiefly  that 
he   might  relieve   the  Bassanians  from  the  siege.     But  an 
account  brought  him,  of  the  sea-coast  being  ravaged  by  t 
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number  of  the  enemy's  barks,  checked  his  efforts.  These 
were  eighty  vessels,  which,  by  the  advice  of  Pantauchus,  Gen- 
tius  had  sent  to  waste  the  lands  of  the  Dyrrhachians  and 
Apollonians.  The  Roman  fleet  was  then  lying  near  Apollo- 
nia.  Anicitts  hastily  repaired  thither ,  soon  overtook  the  Illy- 
rian  plunderers,  broitght  them  to  an  engagement,  and,  defeating 
them  with  very  little  trouble,  took  many  of  their  ships,  and 
compelled  the  rest  to  retire  to  Illyria,  Returning  thence  to 
the  camp  at  the  Genusus,  he  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Bassania, 
Gentius  did  not  bear  up  against  the  rumour  of  the  prcetor's 
coming;  but,  raising  the  siege,  retired  to  Scodra  with  such 
precipitate  haste,  that  he  did  not  even  take  the  whole  of  his 
army  with  him.  There  was  a  large  body  of  forces,  which,  if 
their  courage  had  been  supported  by  the  presence  of  their  com- 
mander, might  have  given  some  check  to  the  Romans;  but^  as 
he  had  withdrawn,^  they  surrendered. 

31.  The  cities  of  that  country,  one  after  another,  followed 
the  example ;  their  own  inclinations  being  encouraged  by  the 
justice  and  clemency  which  the  Roman  praetor  showed  to  all. 
The  army  then  advanced  to  Scodra,  which  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  war,  not  merely  because  Grentius  had  chosen  it 
for  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom,  but  because  it  has  by 
far  the  strongest  fortifications  of  any  in  the  territory  of 
the  Labeatians,  and  is  of  very  difficult  access.  Two  rivers 
enclose  it ;  the  Clausula  flowing  past  the  eastern  side  of 
the  city,  and  by  the  western,  the  Barbanna,  which  rises  out  of 
the  lake  Labeatus.  These  two  rivers,  uniting  their  streams, 
fall  into  the  river  Oriuns,  which,  running  down  from 
mount  Scodrus,  and  being  augmented  by  many  other  waters, 
empties  itself  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Mount  Scordus  is  much 
the  highest  hill  in  all  that  country ;  at  its  foot,  towards  the 
east,  lies  Dardania  ;  towards  the  south,  Macedonia ;  and  to- 
wards the  west,  Illyria.  Notwithstanding  that  the  town  was 
so  strong,  from  the  nature  of  its  situation,  and  was  garrisoned 
by  the  whole  force  of  the  Ulyrian  nation,  with  the  king  him- 
self at  their  head,  yet  the  Roman  praetor,  encouraged  by  the 
happy  success  of  his  first  enterprises,  and  hoping  that  the 
fortune  of  the  whole  undertaking  would  correspond  to  its 
commencement,  and  thinking  also  that  a  sudden  alarm  might 
hare  a  powerful  effect,  advanced  to  the  walls  with  his  troops 

Th>«  pRSMig^  is  supplied  conjectiirally. 
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in  order  of  battle.  But,  if  the  garrison  had  kept  their  gates 
shut,  and  manned  the  walls  and  the  towers  of  the  gates  with 
soldiers,  they  might  have  repulsed  the  Romans  from  the  walk 
with  their  efforts  frustrated,  instead  of  which  thej  marched 
out  from  the  gate,  and,  on  equal  ground,  commenced  a  battle 
with  more  courage  than  they  supported  it :  for,  being  forced 
to  give  way,  and  crowded  together  in  their  retreat,  and  above 
two  hundred  having  fallen  in  the  very  entrance  of  the  gate, 
the  rest  were  so  terrified,  that  Grentius  immediately  despatched 
Teuticus  and  Bellus,  two  of  the  first  men  of  the  nation,  to  the 
pmetor,  through  whom  he  begged  a  truce,  in  order  tiiat  he 
might  be  able  to  deliberate  on  the  state  of  his  affairs.  He 
was  allowed  three  days  for  the  purpose,  and,  as  the  Boman 
camp  was  about  five  hundred  paces  from  the  city,  he  went  on 
board  a  ship,  and  sailed  up  the  river  Barbanna,  into  the  lake 
of  Labcatus,  as  if  in  search  of  a  retired  place  for  consultation; 
but,  as  afterwards  appeared,  he  was  led  by  a  groundless  re- 
port, that  his  brother  Caravantius  was  coming,  with  many 
thousands  of  soldiers  collected  in  the  country,  to  which  he  had 
been  sent.  This  rumour  dying  away,  on  the  third  day  he 
sailed  down  the  river  in  the  same  ship  to  Scodra ;  and,  after 
sending  forward  messengers,  to  request  permission  to  call 
upon  the  praetor,  and  leave  being  given,  came  into  the 
camp.  He  began  his  discourse  with  reproaches  against  him- 
self, for  the  foUy  of  his  conduct ;  then  descended  to  tears 
and  prayers,  and,  falling  at  the  praetor's  knees,  gave  himself 
up  into  his  power.  He  was  at  first  desired  to  keep  up  his 
spirits,  and  having  been  even  invited  to  supper,  he  went  back 
into  the  city  to  his  people,  and,  for  that  day,  was  entertained 
by  the  praetor  with  every  mark  of  respect.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing, he  was  delivered  into  custody,  to  Gains  Cassius,  a 
military  tribune,  having,  though  a  king,  received  ten  talents, 
scarcely  the  hire  of  a  party  of  gladiators,  and  that  from  a  king, 
to  reduce  himself  to  these  circumstances. 

32.  The  first  thing  Anicius  did,  after  taking  possession  of 
Scodra,  was,  to  order  the  ambassadors,  Petilius  and  Perpema, 
to  be  sought  for  and  brought  to  him ;  and  having  restored  to 
them  their  former  dignity,  he  immediately  despatched  Per- 
pema to  seize  the  king's  friends  and  relations,  who,  hastening 
to  Medeo,  a  city  of  Labeatia,  conducted  to  the  camp  at  Scodra, 
Etleva,  the  king's  consort ;  his  brother  Caravantius ;  with  hii 
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two  apns,  Scerdiletus  and  Pleuratus.  Anicius,  having  brought 
the  lUyrian  war  to  a  conclusion  within  thirty  days,  sent  Per- 
pema  to  Rome  with  the  news  of  his  success ;  and,  in  a  few 
days  after,  king  Gentius  himself,  with  his  mother,  queen,  chil- 
dren, and  brother,  and  other  Illyrians  of  distinction.  This 
one  war  was  announced  at  Bome  as  finished  before  it  was 
known  to  have  been  begun.  At  the  time  when  these  things 
'  took  place,  Perseus  laboured  under  dreadful  apprehensions, 
on  account  of  the  approach,  both  of  the  new  consul  ^milius, 
who,  as  he  heard,  was  coming  with  formidable  threats,  and  also 
of  the  praetoi*  Octavius :  nor  did  he  less  dread  the  Boman  fleet, 
and  the  danger  which  threatened  the  sea-coast.  Eumenes 
and  Athenagoras  commanded  at  Thessalonica,  with  a  small 
garrison  of  two  thousand  targeteers.  Thither  he  sent  Andro- 
6les,  as  governor,  aiid  ordered  him  to  keep  the  troops  encamped 
close  by  the  naval  arsenals.  He  ordered  one  thousand  horse, 
under  Antigonus,  to  ^nia,  to  guard  the  sea-coast ;  directing 
them,  whenever  they  should  hear  of  the  enemy's  fleet  approach* 
ing  the  shore  in  any  part,  instantly  to  hasten  thither,  to  pro- 
tect the  country  people.  Five  thousand  Macedonians  were 
sent  to  garrison  the  mountains  P3rthium  and  Fetra,  commanded 
by  Histiasus,  Theogenes,  and  Medon.  After  making  these  de- 
tachments, he  set  about  fortifying  the  bank  of  the  river  Eni- 
peus,  the  channel  being  dry  and  fordable ;  and,  in  order  that 
all  the  men  might  apply  themselves  to  this  work,  the  women 
trere  obHged  to  bring  provisions  from  the  neighbouring  cities 
into  the  camp.  He  ordered  the  soldiers  to  fetch  timber  from 
the  woods  which  were  not  far  distant.  Then  a  mound  was 
formed  and  works  throtvn  up  strengthened  tuith  towers  and 
frith  engines^  disposed  in  various  parts  so  that  the  enemy  might 
fiat  be  able  to  force  a  way  through  vnthout  great  opposition 
-'  and  danger.  Thus  he  trusted  that  he  should  be  secure  against 
every  attack  of  the  Romans,  and  that,  wearied  out  with  inac' 
Hon  and  slow  delay,  and  drained  by  expenses,  a  disgust  at  so 
difficult  a  war  would  seize  on  the  mind  of  the  enemy.  On  the 
Other  side,  the  more  diligence  and  caution  PauUus  saw  the  Ma- 
cedonians use,  the  more  assiduously  did  he  study  to  devise  some 
means  of  frustrating  those  hopes;  which  the  enemy  had  not 
without  reason  conceived.  But  he  suffered  immediate  distress 
from  the  scarcity  of  water,  as  the  neighbouring  river  was  al- 
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most  dried  up,  except  that  a  little  stream,  and  that  impure^ 
flowed  in  the  part  contiguous  to  the  sea, 

33.  The  consul,  when  those  who  were  sent  to  search  du 
neighbourhood  announced  that  no  water  could  befound^iX 
last  ordered  the  water-carriers  to  attend  him  to  the  shores 
which  was  not  three  hundred  paces  distant,  and  there  to  dig 
holes  in  several  places,  not  far  from  each  other.  The  great 
height  of  the  mountains  gave  him  reason  to  suppose  that  thqr  > 
contained  hidden  springs  of  water,  the  veins  of  which  flowing  I 
through  to  the  sea,  mingled  with  its  waves ;  and  the  more  1 
so,  as  they  discharged  no  streams  ahove  ground.  Scarcely  was 
the  surface  of  the  sand  removed,  when  springs  began  to  boQ 
up,  small  at  first,  and  muddy,  but  in  a  little  time  they  threw 
out  clear  water  in  great  plenty,  as  if  through  the  favoorabie 
interference  of  the  gods.  This  circumstance  added  greatly  to 
the  reputation  and  influence  of  the  general  in  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers.  He  then  ordered  them  to  get  ready  their  arms ;  and 
went  himself,  with  the  tribunes  and  flrst  centurions,  to  ex- 
amine the  fords,  in  hopes  of  finding  a  passage,  where  the 
descent  would  be  easy  for  the  troops,  and  where  the  ascend- 
ing the  other  bank  would  be  least  difficult.  After  taking  i 
sufficient  view  of  these  matters,  he  made  it  his  first  care  to 
provide,  that,  in  the  movements  of  the  army,  every  thing 
should  be  done  regularly,  and  without  noise,  at  the  first  order 
and  beck  of  the  general.  When  notice  was  proclaimed  of  what 
was  to  be  done  to  all  at  the  same  time,  every  one  did  not  dis- 
tinctly hear ;  and  as  the  orders  received  were  not  clear,  some 
making  additions  for  themselves,  did  more  than  was  ordered, 
while  others  did  less ;  while  dissonant  shouts  were  raised  in 
every  quarter,  insomuch  that  the  enemy  knew  sooner  than  the 
soldiers  themselves  what  was  intended.  He  therefore  directed, 
that  the  military  tribune  should  communicate,  secretly,  to  the  t 
first  centurion  of  the  legion,  then  he  to  the  next,  and  that  so  ^ 
on,  in  order  that  each  should  tell  the  next  to  him  in  rank  what ' 
was  requisite  to  be  done,  whether  the  instructions  were  to  be 
conveyed  from  front  to  rear,  or  from  rear  to  front.  He  like- 
wise, by  a  new  arrangement,  forbade  the  sentinels  to  cany 
their  shields  when  on  duty ;  for  as  a  sentinel  did  not  go  to 
fight,  but  to  watch,  he  had  no  occasion  for  arms ;  it  was  his 
dut  7,  when  he  perceived  an  enemy  approaching,  to  retire,  and 
*  The  whole  of  the  foregoing  passage  is  supplied  conjectorally. 
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to  rouse  the  rest  to  arms.  They  used  to  stand  with  their  hel* 
mets  on,  and  their  shields  erected  on  the  ground  before  them ; 
when  tired,  they  leaned  on  their  spears ;  or  laying  their  heads 
on  the  edge  of  their  shields,  stood  dozing  in  such  a  manner, 
that  from  the  glittering  of  their  arms  they  could  be  seen  afar 
off  by  the  enemy,  while  themselves  could  see  nothing.  He 
likewise  altered  the  practice  of  the  advanced  guards.  Form- 
erly, the  guards  were  kept  on  duty  through  the  whole  day,  all 
under  arms,  the  horsemen  with  their  horses  bridled ;  and  when 
this  happened  in  summer,  under  a  continual  scorching  sun, 
both  men  and  horses  were  so  much  exhausted  by  the  heat  and 
the  languor  contracted  in  so  many  hours,  that  very  often,  when 
attacked  by  fresh  troops,  a  few  could  get  the  better  of  a  greater 
number.  He  therefore  ordered,  that  they  should  retire  from 
the  morning- watch  at  noon,  and  that  others  should  succeed  to 
the  duty  for  the  rest  of  the  day ;  by  which  means  the  enemy 
€Ould  never  come  fresh  upon -them  when  they  were  wearied. 

-  34.  w^milius,  after  publishing,  in  a  general  assembly,  his 
orders  for  these  regulations,  added  a  speech  of  similar  purport 
to  that  which  he  had  made  in  the  city,  that  '^  it  was  the  busi- 
ness of  the  commander  alone  to  consider  what  was  proper  to 
be  done,  sometimes  singly,  sometimes  in  conjunction  with  those 
whom  he  should  call  to  council ;  and  that  such  as  were  not 
cSdled,  ought  not  to  pronounce  their  opinions  either  in  public 
or  in  private.  That  it  was  a  soldier's  business  to  attend  to 
these  three  things, — his  body,  that  he  may  keep  it  in  perfect 
strength  and  agihty ;  his  arms,  in  good  order ;  and  his  provisions 
ready,  in  case  of  a  sudden  order ;  and  to  understand,  that  all 
Other  matters  relating  to  him  are  under  the  care  of  the  im- 
mortal gods  and  his  captain.  That  in  any  army,  where  the 
Boldiers  formed  plans,  and  that  the  chief  was  drawn,  first  one 
way,  then  another,  by  the  rumours  of  the  multitude,  nothing 
was  successful.  For  his  part,*'  he  declared,  that  "  he  would 
take  care,  as  was  the  duty  of  a  general,  to  afford  them 
occasion  of  acting  with  success.  On  their  part,  they  were  to 
make  no  inquiries  whatever  as  to  what  was  about  to  take 
place ;  but,  when  the  signal  was  given,  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  a  soldier."  After  these  precepts,  he  dismissed  the  as- 
sembly, while  the  veterans  themselves  acknowledged,  that 
on  that  day,  for  the  first  time,  they  had,  like  recruits,  been 
taught  the  business  of  a  solcHer.     Nor  did  they,  by  such 
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expresisions  only,  demonstrate  with  what  perfect  convietioa 
they  had  listened  to  the  consul's  discourse ;  bnt  the  practical 
effect  of  it  was  immediate.  In  the  whole  camp,  not  one  per- 
son was  to  be  seen  idle ;  some  were  sharpening  their  weapons; 
others  scouring  their  helmets  and  cheek-pieceSy  their  shields 
and  breastplates ;  some  fitted  their  armour  to  their  bodies, 
and  tested  the  agility  of  their  limbs  under  it ;  some  brandished 
their  spears,  others  flourished  their  swords,  and  tried  the 
points ;  so  that  it  could  be  easily  perceived  that  their  intention 
was,  whenever  they  should  come  to  battle,  to  finish  the  war 
at  once,  either  by  a  splendid  victory  or  a  memorable  dettL 
On  the  other  side,  when  Perseus  saw  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  arrival  of  the  consul,  and  of  the  opening  of  the  springs  til 
was  motion  and  bustle  among  the  Romans,  as  in  a  new  war; 
and  that  the  camp  had  been  removed  from  Phila  and  pitched 
on  the  opposite  bank,  and  that  the  Roman  general  employed 
himself  busily,  sometimes  in  going  round  and  examining  all  * 
his  works,  doubtless  looking  out  for  a  place  to  pass  the  river; 
and  sometimes  in  preparing  every  thing  requisite  for  aUadt  or 
defence  of  a  camp,  with  the  closest  attention^  and  mmUd 
fiothing  which  could  be  attempted  or  achieved  by  a  greai 
general,  whether  against  the  enemy  or  for  increasing  the  €^ 
dency  of  his  ovm  men  ;  he  {Perseus)  also  exerted  hirns^  M 
less  diligently  on  his  part  to  rouse  the  courage  of  his  soUSerty 
and  add  more  and  more  strength  to  his  defences^  as  if  he  wen 
approaching  the  crisis  of  the  whole  business,  and  never  con- 
sidered  all  matters  to  be  adequately  provided  for^  or  ^  batik 
sufficiently  fortified  and  secured.  Nevertheless,  amidst  <fttf 
most  vehement  ardour  on  both  sides,  their  camps  were  for  som 
time  in  a  state  of  tranquillity.  Nor  was  it  ever  recorded  Aei 
such  powerful  armies,  with  their  camps  pitched  so  neat  l9- 
gether,  had  ever  lain  so  quiet 

35.  In  the  mean  time,  a  report  announced  that  hing  GenHn 
had  been  defeated,  in  Illyria,  by  the  prcetor  Amdus;  0si 
that  himself,  his  family,  and  his  whole  kingdom,  were  vs  At 
hands  of  the  Romans  ;  which  event  greatly  raised  the  spititi 
of  the  Romans,  and  struck  no  small  degree  of  terror  into  tiie 
Macedonians  and  their  king.  At  first,  Perseus  endeavoured 
to  suppress  the  intelligence,  and  sent  messengers  to  Pantao- 
chus,  who  was  on  his  way  from  that  country,  forbidding  hin 
to  come  near  the  camp ;   but  some  of  his  people  had  aheadf 
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certain  boys,  carried  awaj  among  the  Illyrian  hostages ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  more  pains  there  are  used  to  conceal 
Jttiy  circumstances,  the  more  readily  they  are  divulged,  through 
the  gossiping  disposition  of  the  attendants  of  kings.  About 
ftbis  time,  ambassadors  came  to  the  camp  from  Ehodes,  with 
•the  same  message  which  had  excited  so  much  resentment  in 
the  Boman  senate.  They  were  now  heard  by  the  council  in 
the  camp  with  much  greater  indignation  than  at  Eome ;  some 
^ven  advised  that  they  should  be  instantly  driven  out  of 
fhe  camp  without  any  reply ;  but  the  consul  said,  that  he 
iroald  give  them  an  answer  in  fifteen  days.  Meanwhile,  to 
jBhow  how  far  the  influence  of  the  Rhodians  as  mediators  ex- 
tended^  he  began  to  consult  on  the  plan  of  carrying  forward  the 
arar.  Some,  particularly  the  older  officers,  advised  to  force 
4heir  way  across  the  Enipeus,  and  through  the  enemy's 
works.  *' When  they  should  advance  in  close  order  and  make 
ma  assanlt,  the  Macedonians,"  they  said,  ''would  never  be 
pble  to  withstand  them.  They  had  been,  last  year,  beaten 
i>at  of  many  fortresses  much  higher  and  better  fortified,  which 
-ihey  had  occupied  with  much  stronger  garrisons."  Others 
^reoommended,  that  Octavius,  with  the  fleet,  should  sail  to 
Thessalonica ;  and,  by  committing  depredations  on  the  sea* 
eoftsty  to  divide  the  king's  forces ;  so  that  when,  on  the  appear- 
ance of  another  enemy  behind  him,  he  should  turn  about  to 
.protect  the  interior  part  of  the  kingdom,  he  would  be  forced 
to  leave  a  passage  over  the  Enipeus  open  in  some  place  or 
.HfOksc.  The  consul  himself  was  of  opinion,  that  the  nature  of 
the  bank,  and  the  works  erected  on  it,  presented  insuperable 
■difficulties;  and,  besides  its  being  every  where  furnished 
•with  engines,  he  had  been  informed,  that  the  enemy  were  re- 
markable for' using  missile  weapons  with  uncommon  skill,  and 
<with  a  very  certain  aim.  The  consul's  full  conviction  leaned 
.quite  another  way ;  as  soon,  therefore,  as  the  coimcil  broke  up, 
Jbe  sent  for  Schoenus  and  Menophilus,  Perrhaebian  merchants, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  men  of  probity  and  good  sense,  and  ex- 
amined them  in  private  about  the  nature  of  the  passes  leading 
■  into  Perrhaebia.  They  told  him,  that  the  places  themselves 
were  not  difficult ;  but  that  they  were  occupied  by  parties  of 
..the.  king's  troops ;  from  which  he  conceived  hopes  of  being 
ahle  to  beat  off  those  parties,  by  making  a  sudden  attack  with 
:•  irtrong  force  in  the  night,  when  they  were  off  their  guard. 
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For  he  considered  that  "javelins,  and  arrows,  and  other  miasale 
weapons,  were  useless  in  the  dark,  when  one  cannot  see  at  a 
distance  what  to  aim  at ;  but  that,  when  combatants  closed  to- 
gether in  a  throng,  the  business  must  depend  on  the  sword,  in 
which  the  Roman  soldier  was  superior.*'  He  resolved  to 
employ  those  two  men  as  guides ;  and,  sending  for  the  prtBlor 
Octavius,  explained  to  him  what  he  intended,  ordering  him 
to  sail  directlj  with  the  fleet  to  Heracleum,  and  to  have  in 
readiness,  there,  ten  days'  provisions  for  one  thousand  men. 
He  then  sent  Fublius  Scipio  Nasica,  and  Quintus  FabiusMu* 
imus,  his  own  son,  with  five  thousand  chosen  men,  to  Herade- 
um,  as  if  they  were  to  embark  in  the  fleet,  to  ravage  the  coast 
of  the  interior  parts  of  Macedonia,  as  had  been  proposed  in 
the  council.  He  told  them,  in  private,  that  there  were  pro* 
visions  prepared  for  them  on  board,  so  that  they  should  bavo 
no  delay.  He  then  ordered  the  guides  to  divide  the  road  in 
such  a  manner  that  they  might  attack  Pythium  at  the  fourth 
watch  on  the  third  day.  He  himself,  on  the  day  following,  in 
order  to  withdraw  the  king  from  the  observation  of  other  mat- 
ters, attacked  his  advanced  guards  as  soon  as  it  was  light  in  the 
middle  of  the  channel  of  the  river,  where  the  fight  was  main* 
tained  by  the  light  infantry  on  both  sides,  for  the  bottom  wis 
so  uneven,  that  heavy  arms  could  not  be  used.  The  slope  of 
each  bank  was  three  hundred  paces  long,  and  the  breadth  d 
the  channel,  which  was  of  various  depths,  somewhat  more 
than  a  mile.  In  this  middle  space  the  fight  was  carried  on, 
while  the  king  on  one  side,  and  the  consul  with  his  legions  on 
the  other,  stood  spectators  on  the  ramparts  of  their  camps.  At 
a  distance,  the  king's  troops  had  the  advantage  in  fighting 
with  missile  weapons ;  but  in  close  fight  the  Roman  soldier 
was  more  steady,  and  was  better  defended,  either  with  a  target 
or  a  Ligurian  buckler.  About  noon,  the  consul  ordered  the 
signal  of  retreat  to  be  given,  and  thus  the  battle  ended  for  thrt 
day,  after  considerable  numbers  had  fallen  on  both  sideflL 
Next  morning  at  sun-rise,  the  fight  was  renewed  with  greater 
fury,  as  their  passions  had  been  irritated  by  the  former  con- 
test; but  the  Romans  were  wounded,  not  only  by  those 
with  whom  they  were  immediately  engaged,  but  much  mort 
by  the  multitudes  that  stood  posted  in  the  towers,  with  mis- 
siles of  every  sort,  particularly  stones  ;  so  that  whenever 
they  advanced  towards  the  enemy's  bank,  the  weapons  throwa 
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from  the  engines  reached  even  the  hindmost  of  their  men. 
The  consul,  having  lost  far  more  men  on  that  day,  somewhat 
'later  called  off  his  men.     On  the  third  day  he  declined  fight- 
ing, and  moved  down  to  the  lowest  side  of  the  camp,  as  if  in- 
'lending  to  attempt  a  passage  through  an  intrenchment  which 
{-.stretched  down  to  the  sea.     Perseus,  who  did  not  extend  his 
tares  beyond  the  objects  that  lay  before  his  eyes,  bent  all  his 
'Aoughts  and  exertions  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in  the 
^  jguarter  where  he  lay,  careful  of  nought  beside.     In  the  mean 
^*  Jtmey  JPublius  Nasica,  with  the  detachment  assigned  to  him, 
g  .having  departed  towards  the  sea  to  Heracleumywhen  he  arrived 
;■    there,  waited  for  nightfall,  ordering  his  soldiers  to  refresh  them^ 
'     mlves.     He  then  explained  to  the  principal  of  his  officers  the 
;    :rtal  directions  of  the  consul,  and  when  first  the  darkness 
jpre€td  itself,  bending  his  course  to  the  mountain,  he  led  his 
'  iroops  in  silence  to  lithium,  as  he  had  been  commanded. 
"    When  they  had  arrived  at  the  very  summit,  which  rises  to  a 
height  of  more  than  ten  stadia,  some  repose  was  given  to  the 
wearied  soldiers.  This  height,  as  has  been  already  stated,  Medon, 
BietuBUS^  and  Theogenes,  who  were  sent  by  Perseus,  were  oc- 
-eupying  with  five  thousand  Macedonians,  but  so  great  was  the 
negligence  of  the  hinges  generals,  that  no  one  perceived  that  the 
Mamans  were  approaching.     If  we  are  to  believe  Polybius, 
Jihiica,  having  attacked  them  while  asleep,  easily  dislodged 
Aemfrom  the  height.     Nasica  himself  however,  narrates  the 
iMxir  very  differently  in  a  letter  to  one  of  the  kings.     He  says, 
mai  the  mountain  was  of  steep  ascent,  but  so  unguarded  that 
he  could  have  taken  possession  of  the  pass  with  no  trouble,  had 
noi  a  deserter  from  those  Cretans,  whom  he  was  taking  with 
him,  fled  to  Perseus,  and  informed  him  what  was  being  done. 
ThJat  the  king  himself  remained  in  his  camp,  but  sent  two 
Aousand  Macedonians  and  ten  thousand  auxiliaries,  with 
Medon  as  their  leader,  to  take  possession  of  the  pass.     That 
with  these  a  most  fierce  engagement  took  place  on  the  top  of 
ihe  hill,  and,  among  other  things,  that  he  himself  was  thrust  at 
^  wUh  a  sword  by  a  Thracian  soldier,  whom  he  transfixed  by 
driving  his  spear  through  his  breast.     That  at  length  the  Ma^ 
eedonians,  being  conquered,  gave  way,  and  that  their  leader 
himself,  throwing  away  his  arms^  sought  safety  in  a  disgrace^ 
Jul  flight.     The  Romans  pursuing  the  fugitives  had  an  easy 
descent,  without  any  danger,  to  ihe  plain.    In  this  state  of 
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things  Perseus  was  in  perplexity  as  to  what  was  necessary  to 
be  done,  as  he  feared  lest,  now  that  a  way  through  tiie  pass  had 
Veen  opened,  he  should  he  hemmed  in  by  the  Romans.  It  wu 
absolutely  necessary  that  he  should  either  retire  to  JF^dSno,  and 
await  the  enemy  there,  so  as  to  fight  with  less  danger  wndet 
the  walls  of  a  fortified  city ;  or  that,  dispersing  his  forea 
through  the  cities  of  Macedonia,  conveying  the  com  and  caide 
into  more  fortified  places,  and  devastating  the  fields^  he  skmdd 
leave  the  bare  soil  to  the  enemy.  The  mind  of  the  king  fins' 
tuated  irresolute  between  these  two  propositions:  his  fnadk 
thinking  that  that  which  was  the  most  honourable  would  ab» 
be  the  safer,  advised  him  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  hctttle^  alkffung 
both  that  he  was  superior  in  the  number  of  his  soldiers,  aid 
that  he  ought  surely  to  trust  to  that  valour  which^  whUe  it  vet 
natural  to  their  minds,  would  be  inflamed  by  the  mostpewer- 
ful  and  sacred  incitements  to  a  vaUant  opposition  which  eotdd 
€ict  upon  men ; — their  altars,  their  hearths,  and  their  reK* 
gious  institutions,  amidst  which  and  for  which  they  had  to fi^; 
their  parents  and  their  wives,  and,  lastly,  their  king  kimt^ 
observing  them,  and  exposing  himself  to  a  share  of  the  dangif* 
Influenced  by  these  suggestions,  the  king  prepared  hims^fir 
a  battle,  and  when  he  had  retired  to  Pydna,  cU  once  pMei 
his  camp,  drew  up  his  army,  and  assigned  to  each  of  his  leaden 
his  position  and  duty,  as  if  about  to  fight  imm^Uately  after 
the  march.  The  locality  was  of  this  kind;  the  plam  woi 
suited  for  the  ranging  of  the  phalanx,  which  requires  an  open 
and  even  space,  not,  however,  such  as  that  it  could  be  emj 
moved  forward  ;  then  there  were  continuous  hills  whichaffordd 
to  the  light-armed  troops  the  means  of  retreating  at  one  dmSt 
and  at  another  of  wheeling  round  Two  streams^  the  am 
of  which  the  inhabitants  called  (Eson,  the  other  Leucus,  thon^ 
they  flowed  with  but  a  scanty  supply  of  water,  yet  seemed 
likely  to  occasion  some  trouble  to  the  Romans,  JEmiUus,  hat- 
ing united  his  forces  with  Nasica,  set  out  directly  against  At 
enemy,  but  at  the  sight  of  their  army,  which  was  most  effM» 
both  as  to  the  number  and  the  strength  of  the  soldiers,  and 
admirably  drawn  up  and  ranged  for  battle,  he  stopped,  stnuk 
with  awe,  and  revolving  many  considerations  within  hms^» 
36.   The  season  of  the  year^  was  a  little  after  the  sominff 

^  The  above  has  been  introduced  to  supply  the  place  of  a  paMf^ 
which  has  been  lost  firom  the  original  text. 
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eolstice ;  the  time  of  the  day  was  approaching  towards  rioon  ; 
and  his  march  had  heen  performed  amidst  great  quantities 
,  of  dust,  and  the  increasing  heat  of  the  sun.     Lassitude  and 
•  thirst  were  already  felt,  and  hoth  would  certainly  he  aggra- 
.Tated  hy  mid-day  coming  on.     He  resolved,  therefore,  not  to 
expose  his  men  in  that  condition  to  an  enemy,  fresh  and  in 
'foU  vigour;  but  so  great  was  the  ardour  for  battle  in  the 
.  minds  of  both  parties,  that  the  general  had  occasion  for  as 
much  art  to  elude  the  wishes  of  his  own  men,  as  those  of  the 
,  enemy.     He  urged  the  military  tribunes  to  hasten  the  form- 
.ing  of  the  troops,  went  himself  round  the  ranks,  and  with 
..exhortations  inflamed  their  courage  for  the  fight.     At  first, 
'they  called  to  him  for  the  signal  briskly ;   but  afterwards,  as 
,the  heat  increased,  their  looks  became  less  lively,  and  their 
▼oices  fainter,  while  many  stood  resting  on  their  shields,  or  lean- 
.ing  on  their  javelins.      He  then,  at  length,  openly  ordered 
.the  foremost  ranks  to  measure  out  the  front  of  a  camp,  and 
store  the  baggage ;   on  seeing  which,  some  undisguisedly  re- 
joiced that  he  had  not  compelled  them  to  fight  when  they  were 
.wearied  with  marching  and  with  the  scorching  heat.     Imme- 
diately about  the  general  were  the  lieutenants-general,  and 
the  commanders  of  the  foreign  troops ;  among  others  Attains, 
who,  when  they  thought  that  the  consul  intended  to  fight, 
(for  even  to  them  he  did  not  disclose  his  intention  of  delay- 
ing,) had  all  approved  the  measure.     On  this  sudden  alter- 
ation of  his  plan,  while  the  rest  were  silent,  Nasica  alone  of 
them  all  ventured  to  advise  the  consul,  not  to  let  slip  from  his 
bands  an  enemy,  who,  by  shunning  a  battle,  had  baffled  for- 
■  mer  commanders.    "  There  was  reason  to  fear,"  he  said,  "  that 
if  he  should  march  off  in  the  night,  he  would  have  to  be  pur- 
sued with  extreme  toil  and  danger,  into  the  heart  of  Mace- 
donia;  and  the  troops  must  be  led  about,  as  under  former 
-generals,  wandering  through   the  glens  and  forests  of  the 
Macedonian  mountains.    He  therefore  earnestly  recommended 
.to  attack  the  enemy  while  he  had  him  in  an  open  plain,  and 
not  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  victory,  which  now 
presented  itself."     The  consul,  not  in  the  least  offended  at  the 
frank  advice  of  so  illustrious  a  youth,  answered :  "  Nasica,  I 
once  thought  as  you  do  now  ;  hereafter  you  will  come  to  think 
as!  do.     By  the  many  chances  of  war,  I  have  learned  when  it 
b  proper  to  fight,  when  to  abstain  from  fighting.     It  would 
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not  be  right  in  me,  at  present,  standing  at  the  head  cf  the  troops^ 
to  explain  to  you  the  causes  that  render  it  better  to  rest  to-day. 
Ask  my  reasons  some  other  time.  At  present  you  will  acqui- 
esce in  the  judgment  of  an  old  commander."  The  youth  was 
silent,  concluding  that  the  consul  certainly  saw  some  objec- 
tions to  fighting,  which  did  not  appear  to  lum. 

37.  Paullus,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  camp  marked  out,  and 
the  baggage  laid  up,  drew  off,  first,  the  veterans  from  the  rear 
line,  then  the  first-rank  men,  while  the  spear-men  stood  in  the 
front,  lest  the  enemy  might  make  any  attempt ;  and  lastly,  the 
spear-men,  beginning  at  the  right  wing,  and  leading  them 
away,  gradually,  by  single  companies.  Thus  were  the  in- 
^try  drawn  off  without  tumult ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
cavalry  and  light  infantry  faced  the  enemy ;  nor  were  the 
cavalry  recalled  from  their  station,  until  the  rampart  and 
trench  were  finished.  The  king,  though  he  was  disposed  to 
have  given  battle  that  day,  was  yet  satisfied ;  since  his  men 
knew,  that  the  delay  was  owing  to  the  enemy :  and  he  led 
back  his  troops  to  their  station.  When  the  camp  had  been 
thoroughly  fortified,  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  a  military  tri- 
bune of  the  second  legion,  who  had  been  praetor  the  year  be- 
fore, with  the  consul's  permission  collected  the  soldiers  in 
assembly,  and  gave  them  notice,  lest  they  should  any  of  them 
consider  the  matter  as  a  prodigy,  that,  "  on  the  following  night, 
the  moon  would  be  eclipsed,  from  the  second  hour  to  the 
fourth."  He  mentioned  that,  "  as  this  happened  in  the  course 
of  nature,  at  stated  times,  it  could  be  known,  and  foretold. 
As,  therefore,  they  did  not  wonder  at  the  regular  rising  and 
Betting  of  the  sun  and  moon,  or  at  the  moon's  sometimes  shin- 
ing with  a  full  orb,  and  sometimes  in  its  wane,  showing  onlj 
small  horns,  so  neither  ought  they  to  construe  as  a  portent,  its 
being  obscured  when  covered  with  the  shadow  of  the  eartL* 
When  on  the  night  preceding  the  day  before  the  nones  rf 
September,  at  the  hour  mentioned,  the  eclipse  took  place,  the 
Roman  soldiers  thought  the  wisdom  of  Gallus  almost  divine; 
but  the  Macedonians  were  shocked,  as  at  a  dismal  prodigji 
foreboding  the  fall  of  their  kingdom  and  the  ruin  of  tibeir  na- 
tion ;  nor  did  their  soothsayers  explain  it  otherwise.  There 
was  shouting  and  yelling  in  the  camp  of  the  Macedonians,  un- 
til the  moon  emerged  forth  into  its  full  light.  Both  armies 
had  been  so  eager  for  an  engagement,  that,  next  day,  both  the 
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king  and  the  consul  were  censured  by  many  of  their  respective 
men  for  having  separated  without  a  battle.  The  king  could 
readily  excuse  himself,  not  only  as  the  enemy  had  led  back 
Ids  troops  into  camp,  openly  declining  a  battle ;  but,  also,  as 
he  had  posted  his  men  on  ground  of  such  a  nature,  that  the 
phalanx  (which  even  a  small  inequality  of  surface  renders 
useless)  could  not  advance  on  it.  The  consul,  besides  appear- 
ing to  have  neglected  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  to  have 
given  the  enemy  room  to  go  off  in  the  night,  if  he  were  so  in- 
clined, was  thought  to  waste  time  at  the  present,  under  pretence 
of  offering  sacrifice,  though  the  signal  had  been  displayed,  at 
the  first  light,  for  going  out  to  the  field.  At  last,  about  the 
third  hour,  the  sacrifices  being  duly  performed,  he  summoned 
a  council,  and  there,  too,  he  was  deemed  by  several  to  spin 
oat,  in  talking  and  unseasonable  consultation,  the  time  that 
ought  to  be  employed  in  action ;  after  the  conversation,  how- 
ever, the  consul  addressed  to  them  the  following  speech. 

38.  "  Publius  Nasica,  a  youth  of  uncommon  merit,  was  the 
only  one  of  those  who  were  for  fighting  yesterday,  that  dis- 
closed his  sentiments  to  me ;  and  even  he  was  afterwards  silent, 
80  that  he  seems  to  have  come  over  to  my  opinion.  Some 
others  have  thought  proper,  rather  to  carp  at  their  general 
in  his  absence,  than  to  offer  advice  in  his  presence.  Now,  I 
shall,  without  the  leatst  reluctance,  make  known  to  you,  Publius 
]N^asica,  and  to  any  who,  with  less  openness,  entertained  the 
same  opinion  with  you,  my  reasons  for  deferring  an  engage- 
ment. For,  so  far  am  I  from  being  sorry  for  yesterday's  inac- 
tion, that  I  am  convinced  that  by  that  course  I  preserved  the 
army.  And  if  any  of  you  think  that  I  hold  this  opinion  ground- 
lessly,  let  him  come  forward,  if  he  pleases,  and  take  with  me 
a  review  of  how  many  things  were  favourable  to  the  enemy 
and  adverse  to  us.  In  the  first  place,  how  far  they  surpass  us 
in  numbers,  I  am  sure  not  one  of  you  was  at  any  time  ignor- 
ant ;  and  yesterday,  I  am  convinced  that  you  must  have  ob- 
served it,  when  you  saw  their  line  drawn  out.  Of  our  small 
force,  a  fourth  part  had  been  left  to  guard  the  baggage ;  and 
you  know  that  they  are  not  the  worst  of  the  soldiers  who  are 
left  in  custody  of  the  baggage.  But  suppose  we  were  all  here, 
can  we  believe  it  a  matter  of  little  moment,  that,  with  the 
blessing  of  the  gods,  we  shall  this  day,  if  judged  proper,  or  to- 
morrow at  farthest,  march  to  battle  out  of  this  our  own  camp^ 
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where  we  have  lodged  last  night  ?  Is  there  no  difference^ 
whether  jou  order  a  soldier  to  take  arms  in  his  own  tenl^ 
when  he  has  not  suffered  any  fatigue  on  that  day,  either  from 
a  long  march  or  laborious  work ;  after  he  has  enjo3red  his 
natural  rest,  and  is  fresh ;  so  as  to  lead  him  inio  the  fidd 
vigorous  both  in  body  and  mind ;  or  whether,  when  he  is 
wearied  by  such  a  march,  or  fatigued  with  carrying  a  load; 
while  he  is  wet  with  sweat,  and  while  his  throat  is  parched 
with  thirst,  and  his  mouth  and  eyes  filled  with  dust»  you  (^ 
pose  him,  under  a  scorching  noon-day  sun,  to  an  enemy  who 
has  had  full  repose,  and  who  brings  into  the  battle  his  strengA 
unimpaired  by  any  previous  circumstance  ?  Is  there,  in  tiie 
name  of  the  gods,  any  one  so  dastardly,  that,  if  matched  in 
this  manner,  he  would  not  overcome  the  bravest  man  ?  We 
must  consider,  that  the  enemy  had,  quite  at  their  leisure, 
formed  their  Kne  of  battle ;  had  recruited  their  spirits^  and 
were  standing  in  regular  order ;  whereas  we  must  have  fonn- 
ed  our  line  in  hurry  and  confusion,  and  have  engaged  befiire 
it  was  completed. 

39.  "  We  should  then  confessedly  have  an  irregular  and 
disorderly  Mne,  but  should  we  have  had  a  camp  fortified,  a 
watering-place  provided,  and  the  passage  to  it  secured  by 
troops,  and  all  the  country  round  reconnoitred ;  or  should  we 
have  been  without  any  one  spot  of  our  own,  except  the  naked 
field  on  which  we  fought  ?  Your  fathers  considered  a  fortified 
camp  as  a  harbour  of  safety  in  all  the  emergencies  of  an  aimj; 
out  of  which  they  were  to  march  to  battle,  and  in  which,  after 
being  tossed  in  the  storm  of  the  fight,  they  had  a  safe  retreat 
For  that  reason,  besides  enclosing  it  with  works,  they  strength- 
ened it  further  with  a  numerous  guard ;  .for  any  general  who 
lost  his  camp,  though  he  should  have  been  victorious  in  the 
field,  yet  was  deemed  vanquished.  A  camp  is  a  residence  §x 
the  victorious,  a  refuge  for  the  conquered.  How  many  armiefl^ 
to  whom  the  fortune  of  the  fight  has  been  adverse,  when 
driven  within  their  ramparts,  have,  at  their  own  time^  and 
sometimes  the  next  moment,  sallied  out  and  defeated  their 
victors  !  This  military  settlement  is  another  native  countij 
to  every  soldier :  the  rampart  is  as  the  wall  of  his  city,  and 
his  own  tent  his  habitation  and  his  home.  Should  we  hare 
fought  while  in  that  unsettled  state,  and  without  quarters 
prepared,  to  which,  even  if  victorious,  we  might  retire  ?  I> 
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opposition  to  these  considerations  of  the  difficulties  and  im- 
pediments  to  the  fighting  at  that  time,  one  argument  is  urged : 
iVhat  if  the  enemy  had  marched  off  in  the  course  of  last 
night  ?    What  immense  fatigue,  it  is  observed,  must  have 
been  undergone  in  pursuing  him  to  the  remotest  parts  of  Mace- 
donia !  Bu^  for  my  part,  I  take  it  as  a  certainty,  that  if  he  had 
had  any  intention  of  retreating,  he  would  neither  have  waited, 
nor  drawn  out  his  troops  to  battle.      For,  how  much  more 
^saalj  could  he  have  gone  off  while  we  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance, than  now,  when  we  are  close  behind  him  !    Nor  could 
he  escape  observation  in  departing  either  by  day  or  by  night. 
What  could  be  more  desirable  to  us,  who  were  obliged  to  attack 
their  camp,  defended  as  it  was  by  a  very  high  bank  of  a  river, 
and  enclosed  likewise  with  a  rampart  and  a  number  of  towers, 
than  that  they  should  quit  their  fortifications,  and,  marching 
off  with  hast^  give  us  an  opportunity  of  attacking  their  rear 
in  an  open  plain  ?  These  were  the  reasons  for  deferring  a  bat- 
tle from  yesterday  to  this  day.    For  I  am  myself  also  inclined 
to  fight ;  and  for  that  reason,  as  the  way  to  come  at  the  enemy 
over  the  river  Enipeus  was  stopped,  I  have  opened  a  new  way, 
by  dislodging  the  enemy's  guards  from  another  pass.      Nor 
ynll  I  rest  until  I  shall  ha^e  brought  the  war  to  a  condvLsion." 
40.  Silence  ensued  after  this  address;   for  some  were  con- 
vinced by  his  arguments,  and  the  rest  were  fearful  of  giving 
offence  needlessly  in  a  matter  which,  from  whatever  cause  over- 
looked, could  not  now  be  regained.  Even  on  that  day,  neither 
the  king  nor  the  consul  was  desirous  of  engaging ;  not  the 
king,   because  he  was  not   going,   as  on  the  day   before, 
to  attack  men  who  were  fatigued  after  their  march,  were 
harried  in  forming  thedr  line,  and  not  completely  marshalled  ; 
nor  the  consul,  because,  in  his  new  camp,  no  collection  was 
yet  made  of  wood  or  forage,  to  bring  which  from  the  adjacent 
country  a  great  number  of  his  men  had  gone  forth  from  the 
camp.     Still  fortune,  whose  power  prevails  over  all  human 
schemes,  brought  about  a  battle.      Nearer  <to  the  enemy's 
camp  was  a  river,  not  very  large,  from  which  both  parties  sup- 
plied  themselves  with  water ;  and  that  this  might  be  done  with 
safety,  guards  were  stationed  on  each  bank.     On  the  Boman 
side  were  two  cohortsi,  a  Marruciman  and  a  Felignian,  with 
two  troops  of  Samnite  horse,  commanded  by  a  lieutenant- 
general,  Marcus  Sergius  Silus ;  and  in  the  front  of  the  camp 
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there  was  posted  another  guard,  under  Caius  Clnvias,  fieutenairt- 
general,  composed  of  three  cohorts,  a  Firmiazi,  a  Yestimaii,  and 
a  Cremonian  ;  besides  two  troops  of  horse,  a  Flacentine  and 
an  .£sernian.  While  there  was  quiet  at  the  river,  neither 
party  making  an  attack ;  about  the  ninth  hour,  a  horsey  break- 
ing loose  from  those  who  had  the  care  of  him,  ran  off  towards 
the  farther  bank,  and  three  Roman  soldiers  followed  him 
through  the  water,  which  was  about  as  high  as  their  kneeSi 
At  the  same  time  two  Thradans  endeavoured  to  bring  the 
horse  from  the  middle  of  the  channel  to  their  own  bank ;  bat 
one  of  these  having  been  slain,  and  the  horse  having  been  re- 
covered, they  retired  to  their  post.  On  the  enemy's  bank  there 
was  a  body  of  eight  hundred  Thracians,  of  whom  a  few,  at 
first  enraged  at  their  countrjrman  being  killed  before  their 
eyes,  crossed  the  river  in  pursuit  of  his  slayers ;  in  a  little 
time  some  more,  and  at  last  all  of  them,  and  engaged  with 
the  guard  which  defended  the  bank  on  the  Roman  side.  Some 
authors  say,  that  by  the  command  of  Paullus^  the  horse  was 
driven  without  a  bridle  to  the  enemy's  side,  and  men  sent  to 
bring  him  back,  in  order  that  the  enemy  might  first  prov<d[e 
the  conflict.  For  when  favourable  auspices  were  not  obtained 
by  the  first  twenty  victims,  at  length  the  haruspices  declared, 
"  that  the  entrails  of  the  twenty-first  portended  victory  to  the 
Romans,  provided  they  acted  only  upon  the  defensive,  without 
striking  the  first  blow."  However,  whether  bj  the  design  of 
the  leader  or  by  accident,  the  battle  was  certainly  brought 
about  from  this  commencement,  and,  in  a  short  time,  was  so 
augmented  by  party  after  party  on  both  sides  flying  to  carry 
succour  to  their  comrades,  that  the  commanders  were  com- 
pelled to  come  down  to  a  general  decision  of  the  contest ;  for 
iEmilius,  on  hearing  the  tumult,  came  forth  from  his  tent, 
and  when  it  seemed  neither  easy  nor  safe  to  recall  or  stop  the 
impetuosity  of  those  who  were  rushing  to  arms,  he  thought  it 
best  to  avail  himself  of  the  ardour  of  the  soldiers,  and  to  turn 
an  accident  into  an  opportunity.  He  therefore  led  out  his 
forces  from  the  camp,  and  riding  among  their  ranks  exhorted 
them  to  enter  upon  the  contest  they  had  so  greatly  desired 
witli  corresponding  ardour.  At  the  same  time  Nasica,  having 
been  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  what  was  the  position  o( 
atfairvS  amongst  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  commencing 
<»onllict,  announced  that  Perseus  was  approaching  with  his 
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Bimy  in  battle-array.  First  marched  the  Thracians,  men  of 
fierce  countenance  and  tall  of  stature,  and  protected  on  their 
left  side  by  bucklers  which  shone  with  remarkable  bright- 
ness. A  black  cloak  covered  both  shoulders,  and  on  their 
right  they  brandished  from  time  to  time  a  sword  of  enormous 
weight.  Next  to  the  Thracians  stood  the  hired  auxiliaries, 
their  armour  and  costume  differing  according  to  their  respec- 
tive nations ;  and  among  these  were  some  Pseonians.  Next 
came  a  band  of  the  Macedonians  themselves,  which  they  called 
the  phalanx  of  the  Leucaspides.  A  few  selected  for  their 
strength  and  valour  were  more  conspicuous,  shining  in  gilded 
armour  and  scarlet  cloaks :  this  was  the  middle  of  the  army« 
These  were  succeeded  by  those  whom  they  called  Chalcaspides, 
from  their,  brazen  and  glittering  bucklers.  This  phalanx  was 
placed  next  to  the  other  on  the  right  wing.  Besides  these 
two  phalanxes,  which  constituted  the  chief  strength  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  the  targeteers,  who  were  abo  Macedonians, 
and  carried  pikes  like  those  of  the  phalanx,  but  in  other  re- 
spects more  lightly  armed,  were  distributed  on  the  wings 
advanced,  and  projecting  beyond  the  rest  of  the  line.  The 
plain  was  illuminated  with  the  brightness  of  their  arms,  the 
neighbouring  hiUs  echoed  with  their  shouts,  as  they  mutually 
cheered  each  other  on.  Such  was  the  swiftness  and  boldness 
of  all  these  forces  as  they  came  out  to  the  fight,  that  those  who 
were  first  slain  fell  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  from  the 
Roman  camp.  Meanwhile  ^milius  advanced,  and  when  he 
saw*  not  only  the  other  Macedonians,  but  those  who  consti 
tuted  the  phalanx,  some  with  their  bucklers,  and  some  with 
their  targets  removed  from  their  shoulders,  and  with  their 
pikes  inclined  in  one  direction  receiving  the  attack  of  the 
Komans,  admiring  the  firmness  of  the  serried  ranks,  and  the 
bristling  rampart  of  outstretched  pikes,  he  was  smitten  at 
once  with  astonishment  and  terror,  as  if  he  had  never  seen  so 
fearful  a  spectacle,  and  was  afterwards  in  the  habit  of  fre- 
quently referring  to  it,  and  making  this  statement  respecting 
himself.  Carefully  concealing  however  at  the  time  the  agita- 
tion of  his  troubled  mind,  he  with  serene  countenance  and 
careless  aspect,  and  with  his  head  and  body  undefended,  drew 
up  his  line.  The  Pelignians  were  now  fighting  against  the 
targeteers,  who  were  ranged  opposite  to  them,  and  when,  after 
long  and  laborious  efforts,  they  were  unable  to  break  through 
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that  compact  array,  Salius,  who  was  commanding  the  Peligni- 
ans,  seized  a  standard  and  threw  it  among  the  enemy.  On 
this  a  prodigious  conflict  was  excited,  whilst  on  the  one  side  the 
Pelignians  strove  with  all  their  might  to  recover  the  standard, 
the  Macedonians  on  the  other  to  retain  possession  of  it.  The 
former  strove  either  to  cut  through  the  long  spears  of  the 
Macedonians,  or  to  repel  them  with  the  bosses  of  their  Imck- 
lers,  or  in  some  instances  to  turn  'them  aside  even  with  their 
naked  hands,  while  the  latter  drove  them  firmly  grasped  with 
both  hands  with  such  force  against  the  enemy,  who  rosbed  oh 
with  rash  and  heedless  fury,  that,  penetrating  shields  and 
buc^ers,  they  overthrew  the  men  transfixed  in  like  maimer. 
The  first  ranks  of  the  Pelignians  having  been  thus  defeated, 
those  who  stood  behind  them  were  also  cut  down,  and  the  rest 
retreated  towards  the  mountain  which  the  inhabitants  call 
Mount  Olocrus,  though  not  yet  in  open  flight.  On  this  tiie 
grief  of  ^milius  burst  forth,  so  that  he  even  rent  hij»  robe  witii 
mortification,  for  in  other  places  as  well  he  saw  that  his  men 
were  hanging  back  and  approaching  with  timidity  that  hedge 
of  steel,  as  it  were,  with  which  the  Macedonian  line  bristled  in 
every  part.  But  that  skilful  general  observed  that  this  eon- 
junction  of  the  foe  was  not  every  where  close,  but  that  here 
and  there  it  opened  with  little  interstices,  either  on  account  cl 
the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  or  on  account  of  the  veiy 
length  of  its  front,  which  was  immensely  extended,  while 
those  who  attempted  to  occupy  higher  ground  were  neces- 
sarily, though  unwillingly,  separated  from  those  who  oocnpied 
lower  positions,  or  those  who  were  slower  from  those  who 
were  faster,  and  those  who  advanced  from  those  who  hdd 
back,  and  lastly,  those  who  pressed  upon  the  enemy  from  those 
who  were  repulsed.  In  order,  therefore,  entirely  to  break  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  to  distribute  the  irresistible  attadkcf 
the  entire  phalanx  into  a  number  of  separate  conflicts^  he 
commanded  his  men,  that  wherever  they  should  see  the  line  of 
the  enemy  present  openings,  they  should  individually  rush  to 
those  spots,  and  insinuating  themselves  like  a  wedge  into  sndi 
spaces,  however  narrow  their  extent,  they  should  fight  with 
impetuosity.  This  order  having  been  issued  and  qiread 
through  the  whole  army,  he  led  on  in  person  one  cf  the 
leijions  to  the  battle. 

41.  The  troops  were  impressed  by  the  high  dignity  of  his 
office,  the  personal  xeuoN^xi  o^  \)ckft  is!ka.\i^  ^\id^  above  all,  by  hii 
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1^ :  for,  thougli  more  than  sixty  years  old,  be  iiscbarged  the 
duties  of  youth,  taking  on  himself  the  principal  share  both  of 
the  labour  and  danger.  His  legion  filled  up  the  space  be- 
tween the  targeteers  and  the  phalanxes,  and  thus  disunited  the 
enemy's  line.  Behind  him  were  the  targeteers,  and  his  front 
faced  the  shielded  phalanx  of  Chalcaspides.  Lucius  Albinus, 
a  man  of  consular  rank,  was  ordered  to  lead  on  the  second 
l^on  against  the  phalanx  of  the  Leucaspides,  which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  enemy's  line.  On  the  right  wing,  where 
the  fight  Ix^an,  at  the  river,  he  brought  forward  the  ele- 
phants, with  the  cohorts  of  allied  cavalry;  and  from  this 
quarter  the  retreat  of  the  Maeedonians  first  began.  For  as 
new  contrivances  generally  make  an  important  figure  in  the 
words  of  men,  but  on  being  put  in  practice  ofttimes  prove  vain 
and  ineffectual,  so  on  that  occasion  the  elephants  in  the  line  of 
battle  were  a  mere  name,  without  the  least  use.  Their  attack 
was  followed  by  the  Latin  allies,  who  forced  the  enemy's  left 
wing  to  give  way.  Li  the  centre,  the  second  legion  charged 
and  dispersed  the  phalanx  ;  nor  was  there  any  more  evident 
cause  of  the  victory,  than  there  being  many  distinct  fights, 
which  first  disordered  that  body,  when  it  wavered,  and  at  last 
quite  broke  it.  Its  force,  while  it  is  compact  and  bristling 
with  extended  spears,  is  irresistible ;  but  if,  by  attacking  them 
separately,  you  force  them  to  turn  about  their  spears,  which, 
on  account  of  their  length  and  weight,  are  unwieldy,  they  are 
mingled  in  a  confused  mass ;  and,  if  any  disorder  arises  on 
the  flank  or  rear,  they  fall  into  irretrievable  disorder.  Thus, 
now,  they  were  obliged  to  oppose  the  Romans  in  small  parties, 
and  with  their  own  line  broken  into  numerous  divisions ;  and 
the  Romans,  when  any  opening  was  made,  worked  themselves 
into  their  ranks.  But  had  they  advanced  with  their  entire 
line^  straight  against  the  phalanx  when  in  its  regular  order, 
just  as  happened  to  the  Pelignians,  who,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  battie,  incautiously  engaged  the  targeteers ;  they  would 
have  impaled  themselves  on  the  spears,  and  would  have  been 
unable  to  withstand  such  a  firm  body. 

42.  But  though  a  massacre  was  made  of  the  infantry  on  all 
aides^  except  those  who  threw  away  th^r  arms  and  fied,  the 
cavalry  quitted  the  field  with  scarcely  any  loss.  The  king 
himself  was  the  first  in  flight.  With  the  sacred  squadrons  of 
horse  he  took  the  road  to  Fella«  and  was  quickly  followed  by 
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Cotjs  and  the  Odrjsian  cavalry.  The  other  wings  of  the  Maee- 
donians,  likewise,  went  off  with  full  ranks :  because,  as  the  line 
of  infantry  stood  in  the  way,  the  slaughter  of  them  detained  tbe 
conquerors,  and  made  them  careless  of  pursuing  the  cmkj. 
For  a  long  time,  the  men  of  the  phalanx  were  cut  of^  in  froBt, 
on  the  flanks,  and  on  the  rear ;  at  last,  such  as  could  avoid  tbe 
enemy's  hands,  fled  unarmed  towards  the  sea ;  some  even  nm 
into  the  water,  and,  stretching  out  their  hands  to  thoee  on 
board  the  fleet,  humbly  begged  their  lives.  And  when  the^ 
saw  boats  coming  from  all  the  ships,  supposing  that  they  were 
coming  to  take  them  in  rather  than  to  slay  them,  advaneed 
farther  into  the  water,  so  that  some  of  them  even  swam.  But, 
when  they  were  cut  to  pieces  as  enemies  by  the  boats,  such  is 
were  able  regained  the  land  by  swimming  back,  where  tbej 
met  with  a  more  dreadful  death ;  for  the  elephants,  which  ther 
riders  had  driven  down  to  the  shore,  trod  them  under  foot»  and 
crushed  them  in  pieces.  It  was  generally  acknowledged,  thit 
the  ^lacedonians  never  lost  so  great  a  number  of  men  in  any 
battle  with  the  Romans  ;  for  their  killed  amounted  to  twenty 
thousand ;  six  thousand,  who  made  their  escape  from  the  field 
to  Pydna,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  &^ 
thousand  were  taken  straggling  through  the  country.  Of  the 
victorious  army  there  feU  not  more  than  one  hundred,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  were  Pelignians ;  but  a  much  greater 
number  were  wounded.  If  the  battle  had  been  begun  eaiMer, 
so  that  the  conquerors  might  have  had  daylight  enough  for  a 
pursuit,  all  their  troops  must  have  been  utterly  destroyed. 
As  it  happened,  the  approach  of  night  both  screened  the 
fugitives,  and  made  the  Romans  unwilling  to  follow  them 
through  an  unknown  country. 

43.  Perseus  fled  as  far  as  the  Pierian  wood,  with  a  mi- 
litary appearance,  being  attended  by  a  numerous  body  of 
horse,  together  with  his  royal  retinue ;  but  when  he  came 
into  the  thicket,  where  there  were  numerous  paths  in  different 
directions,  and  when  darkness  came  on,  he  turned  out  of  the 
main  path  with  a  very  few,  in  whom  he  placed  the  greatest 
confidence.  The  horsemen,  abandoned  by  their  leader,  dis- 
persed, in  different  directions,  to  their  respective  homes ;  some 
of  whom  made  their  way  to  Pella,  quicker  than  Perseus  him- 
self, because  they  went  by  the  straight  and  open  road.  The 
king  was  hindered  by  his  fears  and  the  many  difficulties  of 
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tihe  way,  till  near  midnight.  Perseus  was  met  at  the  palace  bj 
Euctus,  governor  of  Pella,  and  the  royal  pages ;  but  of  all  his 
friends  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle  by  various  chances,  and 
bad  reached  Pella,  not  one  would  come  near  him,  though  they 
were  repeatedly  sent  for.  Only  three  persons  accompanied  him 
in  his  flight ;  Evander  a  Cretan,  Neo  a  Boeotian,  ai^d  Archida- 
JDias  an  ^tolian.  With  these  he  continued  his  retreat,  at  the 
fourth  watch ;  for  he  began  to  fear,  lest  those  who  had  refused 
to  obey  his  summons,  might,  presently,  attempt  something  more 
audacious.  He  had  an  escort  of  about  five  hundred  Cretans. 
He  took  the  road  to  Amphipolis ;  leaving  Pella  in  the  night, 
and  hastening  to  get  over  the  river  Axius  before  daylight,  as 
be  thought  that  i^  from  the  difficulty  of  passing  it,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  further  pursuit  of  the  Romans. 

44.  The  consul,  when  he  returned  victorious  to  his  camp, 
to  mar  his  entire  joy,  was  much  distressed  by  concern  for  his 
joonger  son.  This  was  Publius  Scipio,  who  afterwards  ac- 
quired the  title  of  Africanus  by  the  destruction  of  Carthage. 
He  was,  by  birth,  the  son  of  the  consul  Paullus,  and  by  adop- 
tioiiy  the  grandson  of  the  elder  Africanus.  He  was  then  only 
in  the  seyenteenth  year  of  his  age,  which  circumstance  height- 
ened his  father's  anxiety ;  for,  pursuing  the  enemy  with  eager- 
neB8,  he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  crowd  to  a  distant 
•ptaU  But  when  he  returned  late  in  the  evening,  the  consul, 
baying  received  his  son  in  safety,  felt  unmixed  joy  for  the 
Tery  important  victory.  When  the  news  of  the  battle  reached 
Amphipolis,  the  matrons  ran  together  to  the  temple  of  Diana, 
whcnn  they  style  Tauropolos,  to  implore  her  aid.  Diodorus, 
wbo  was  governor  of  the  city,  fearing  lest  the  Thracians,  of 
whom  there  were  two  thousand  in  garrison,  might,  during  the 
OOQfusion,  plunder  the  city,  contrived  to  receive  in  the  middle 
of  the  forum  a  letter  through  a  person  whom  he  had  deceitfully 
■nbomed  to  personate  a  courier.  The  contents  of  it  were,  that 
^the  Romans  had  put  in  their  fleet  at  Emathia,  and  were  ra'- 
Taging  the  territory  round ;  and  that  the  governors  of  Ema- 
thia besought  him  to  send  a  reinforcement  to  oppose  the 
lavagers."  After  reading  this,  he  desired  the  Thracians  to 
Biarch  to  the  relief  of  the  coast  of  Emathia,  telling  them,  as 
an  encouragement,  that  the  Romans  being  dispersed  through 
tibe  country,  they  might  easily  kill  many  of  them,  and  gain 
a  harge  booty.     At  the  same  time  he  threw  discredit  on  the 
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report  of  the  defeat,  alleging  that,  if  it  were  true,  many  would 
have  come  thither  direct  from  the  retreat.  Having,  on  this 
pretence,  sent  the  Thracians  out  of  the  town,  he  no  Bocmer 
saw  them  pass  the  river  Strjrmon,  than  he  shut  the  gates. 

45.  On  the  third  day  after  the  battle,  Perseus  arrived  at 
Amphipolis,  and  sent  thence  to  PauUus  suppliant  ambassadors, 
with  the  wand  of  peace.  In  the  mean  time,  Hippias  Medon, 
and  Pantauchus,  the  principal  friends  of  the  king,  went 
themselves  to  the  consul,  and  surrendered  to  the  Romans 
the  city  of  Berosa,  to  which  they  had  fled  after  the  batde; 
and  several  other  cities,  struck  with  fear,  prepared  to  do  tiis 
same.  The  consul  despatched  to  Rome,  with  letters  and  the 
news  of  his  victory,  his  son  Quintus  Fabius,  Lucius  Lentnlai^ 
and  Quintus  Metedlus.  He  gave  to  his  infantry  the  spmbrf 
the  enemy  who  were  slain,  and  to  his  cavalry  the  plunder  of 
the  circumjacent  country,  provided,  however,  that  they  didaot 
stay  out  of  the  camp  longer  than  two  nights.  He  himiseif  tbn 
removed  nearer  the  sea  towards  Pydna.  Beroea,  ThessalonicB, 
and  Pella,  and  indeed  almost  every  city  in  Macedonia,  suo- 
cessively  surrendered  within  two  days.  The  inhabitants  cf 
Pydna,  which  was  the  nearest,  had  not  yet  sent  any  ambasBar 
dors;  the  confused  multitude,  made  up  of  many  dififmnt 
nations,  with  the  numbers  who  had  been  driven  into  one  pkee 
in  their  flight  from  the  battle,  embarrassed  the  counsdfr  ani 
unanimity  of  the  inhabitants ;  the  gates,  too,  were  not  oalj 
shut,  but  closed  up  with  walls.  Milo  and  Pantauchus  woe 
sent  to  confer,  under  the  wall,  with  Solon,  who  commanded  in 
the  place.  By  his  means  the  crowd  of  military  people  were  aenl^ 
away,  and  the  town  was  surrendered  and  given  up  to  the  sol- 
diers to  be  plundered.  Perseus,  after  making  a  single  effivt 
to  procure  the  assistance  of  the  Basaltians,  to  whom  he  had  sent 
ambassadors  in  vain,  came  forth  into  a  general  assembly,  bring- 
ing with  him  his  son  Philip,  in  order  to  encourage  the  Am- 
phipolitans  themselves,  and  to  raise  the  spirits  of  those  horse 
and  foot  soldiers  who  had  either  constantly  accompanied  him^ 
or  had  happened  to  fly  to  the  same  place.  But,  though  he 
made  several  attempts  to  speak,  he  was  always  stopped  by  loB 
tears ;  so  that,  finding  himself  unable  to  proceed,  he  told  Evan* 
der,  the  Cretan,  what  he  wished  to  have  laid  before  the  peo- 
ple, and  came  down  from  the  tribunal.  Although  the  multi- 
tude, on  observing  the  aspect  of  the  king,  and  his  pitisbis 
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weeping,  had  themselves  sighed  and  wept  with  him,  yet  thej- 
lefused  to  listen  to  the  discourse  of  Evander ;  and  some,  from 
the  middle  of  the  assembly,  had  the  assurance  to  interrupt 
Idm,  exclaiming,  *<  Depart  to  some  other  place,  that  the  few 
of  us  who  are  left  alive  may  not  be  destroyed  on  your  account.** 
Their  daring  opposition  stopped  Evander's  mouth.  The  king 
retired  to  his  palace ;  and,  causing  his  treasures  to  be  put  on 
board  some  barks  which  lay  in  the  Strymon,  went  down  him- 
■elf  to  the  river.  The  Thracians  would  not  venture  to  trust 
tiiemselves  on  board,  but  went  off  to  their  own  homes,  as  did 
the  rest  of  the  soldiers.  The  Cretans  only  followed  in  hope  of 
liie  money :  but,  as  any  distribution  of  it  among  them  would 
probably  raise  more  discontent  than  gratitude,  fifty  talents^ 
were  laid  for  them  on  the  bank,  to  be  scrambled  for.  After 
this  scramble  they  went  on  board,  yet  in  such  hurry  and  dis- 
order, that  they  sunk  one  of  the  barks,  which  was  swamped 
by  numbers  in  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  arrived  that  day 
at  Galepsus,  and  the  next  at  Samothrace,  to  which  they  were 
bound.  Thither  it  is  said  that  as  many  as  two  thousand 
talents  ^  were  conveyed. 

46.  Paullus  sent  officers  to  hold  the  government  of  the  se- 
renl  cities  which  had  surrendered ;  lest,  at  a  time  when  peace 
was  but  newly  restored,  the  conquered  might  suffer  any  ill 
treatment.  He  detained  with  himself  the  ambassadors  of  Per- 
seus ;  and,  being  uninformed  of  the  flight  of  the  king,  detached 
PobUus  Nasica,  with  a  small  party  of  horse  and  foot,  to  Amphi- 
polis»  both  that  he  might  lay  waste  the  country  of  Sintice,  and  be 
ready  to  obstruct  every  effort  of  the  king.  In  the  mean  time, 
Helibcea  was  taken  and  sacked  by  Cneius  Octavius.  At  ^gi- 
aiam,  to  which  Cneius  Anicius,  a  lieutenant-general,  had  been 
despatched,  two  hundred  men  were  lost  by  a  sally  made  from 
the  town ;  the  ^ginians  not  being  aware  that  the  war  was  at 
an  end.  The  consul,  quitting  Pydna,  arrived  with  his  whole 
army,  on  the  second  day,  at  Pella ;  and,  pitching  his  camp  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  from  it,  remained  in  that  station  for 
several  days,  reconnoitring  on  all  sides  the  situation  of  the 
eity ;  and  he  perceived  that  it  was  chosen  to  be  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom,  not  without  good  reason.  It  stands  on  a  hill 
which  faces  the  south-west,  and  is  surrounded  by  morasses, 
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formed  by  stagnant  waters  from  the  adjacent  lakes,  so  deep  as 
to  be  impassable  either  in  winter  or  summer.  In  the  part  of 
the  morass  nearest  to  the  city  the  citadel  rises  up  like  an  is- 
land, being  built  on  a  mound  of  earth  formed  with  immense 
labour,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  supporting  the  wall,  and  secure 
against  any  injury  from  the  water  of  the  surrounding  marsh.  At 
a  distance  it  seems  to  join  the  city  rampart,  but  is  divided  from 
it  by  a  river,  and  united  by  a  bridge ;  so  that  if  extemiUy 
invaded  it  has  no  access  from  any  part,  and  if  the  king 
chooses  to  confine  any  person  within  it,  there  is  no  waj 
for  an  escape  except  by  that  bridge,  which  can  be  guarded 
with  great  ease.  This  was  the  depository  of  the  ro;^  trei- 
sure ;  but,  at  that  time,  there  was  nothing  found  there  bot 
the  three  hundred  talents  which  had  been  sent  to  king  Gen- 
tius,  and  afterwards  brought  back.  While  they  were  stationed 
at  Pella,  audience  was  given  to  a  great  number  of  embaasieB^ 
which  came  with  congratulations,  especially  out  of  Theasilj. 
Then,  receiving  inteltigence  that  Perseus  had  passed  over  to 
Samothrace,  the  consul  departed  from  Pella,  and  after  four 
days'  march,  arrived  at  Amphipolis.  Here  the  whole  multi- 
tude poured  out  of  the  town  to  meet  him ;  a  plain  demcmstn- 
tion  that  the  people  considered  themselves  not  as  ber^  tf  • 
good  and  just  king^  but  as  delivered  from  a  haughty  tyrtmL 
Paullus  having  entered  the  city  while  engaged  in  rdigion 
services,  and  performing  a  solemn  sacrifice^  the  altar  was  sudr 
denly  kindled  by  lightning,  while  all  considered  the  cv»tf  t» 
signify  that  the  offerings  of  the  constd  were  most  euxeptiMe  <9 
the  gods,  since  they  were  consecrated  by  fire  from  hetnau 
The  consul,  after  a  short  delay  at  AmphipoUs,  proceedud  d 
once  in  pursuit  of  Perseus,  and  also  that  he  might  carrn  Vf 
victorious  arms  round  to  all  the  nations  which  had  been  under 
his  sway,  made  for  the  province  of  Odomantice,  o  region  U* 
yond  tJie  river  Strymon,  and  encamped  at  Sins, 
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was-  eapUu'ed  by  ^miliua  Patdtu  in  Samothraee,  When  AnH- 
ochua,  king  of  Syria^  was  besieging  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra^  king  and 
queen  of  Egypt^  and  ambaasadore  were  sent  to  him  by  the  senate,  to 
order  him  to  desist  from  besieging  a  king  in  alliance  with  Borne,  on  his 
being  informed  of  the  mandates  of  the  senate^  he  answered,  that  he 
would  consider  what  Une  of  conduct  he  should  adopt.  Then  Popilius, 
one  of  the  ambassadors,  described,  with  his  wand,  a  circle  around  the 
king,  and  ordered  him  to  give  a  decided  answer  before  he  passed  it 
3y  which  decided  conduct  he  compelled  the  king  to  desist  from  the  war. 
The  embcasies  of  the  nations  and  king,  that  came  to  congratulate  the 
Romans,  were  admitted  into  the  senate-house,  with  the  exception  of  the 
embassy  from  the  Rhodians,  which  was  excluded  because  their  feelings 
in  that  war  were  opposed  to  the  Roman  people.  The  next  day,  when 
the  question  was  put  "  that  war  should  be  proclaimed  against  them**  the 
Mhodian  ambassadors  plecbded  the  cause  of  their  country  before  the  senate, 
and  were  dismissed  in  a  manner  that  rendered  it  uncertain  whether  they 
were  looked  on  as  enemies  or  allies,  Macedon  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  a  Roman  province .  JEmilius  Paulus  triumphed;  although  his  own 
MfUUers  opposed  him,  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  their  share  of 
the  plunder,  and  Servius  Sulpicius  GaJba  spoke  against  him  :  Perseus 
emd  his  three  sons  preceded  his  triumphal  chariot.  Still  the  Joy  of  this 
triumph  wcu  not  unmingled,  for  it  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  death 
of  his  two  sons:  one  of  whom  died  before  his  father's  triumph;  the 
death  of  the  other  speedily  followed.  The  ceremony  of  the  conclusion  of 
the  census  was  performed  by  the  censors.  Three  hundred  and  twelve 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  five  citizens  were  enrolled,  Prusias,  king 
of  Bithynia,  came  to  Rome,  to  congratulate  the  senate  on  the  victory 
gained  over  Macedon  ;  and  committed  his  son  Nicomedes  to  the  charge 
of  the  senate :  being  full  of  servility,  he  called  himself  the  f reed-man  of 
Me  Roman  people. 


1.  Although  Quintus  Fabius,  Lucius  Lentulus,  and  Quin- 
tus  Metellus,  who  were  sent  with  the  news  of  the  victory, 
made  all  possible  haste  to  Rome,  yet  they  found  rejoicings  for 
that  event  anticipated  there.  The  fourth  day  after  the  battle 
with  Perseus,  while  games  were  exhibiting  in  the  circus,  a 
faint  rumour  spread  itself  suddenly  among  the  people  through 
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all  the  seats,  ^*  that  a  battle  had  been  fought  in  Maeedon,  and 
that  the  king  was  entirely  defeated."  TTbe  rumour  gathered 
strength,  until  at  last  arose  shouting  and  clapping  of  handa^ 
as  if  certain  tidings  of  victory  were  brought  to  them.  Tbid 
magistrates  were  surprised,  and  caused  inquiry  to' be  made  for 
the  originator  of  this  sudden  rejoicing ;  but  as  none  was  foond, 
the  joy  of  course  vanished,  since  the  matter  was  uncertain; 
yet  the  prestige  of  conquest  still  remained  impressed  on  their 
minds ;  and  when,  on  the  arrival  of  Fabius,  Lentulus,  and 
Metellus,  the  fact  was  established  by  authentic  information, 
they  rejoiced  on  a  twofold  account, — on  that  of  the  victory, 
and  their  happy  presage  of  it.  This  exultation  in  the  drcos 
is  related  in  another  manner,  with  equal  appearance  of  prolw- 
bility :  that  on  the  fifteenth  day  before  the  calends  of  OcU)ber, 
being  the  second  day  of  the  Roman  games,  as  the  cooaul 
Licinius  was  going  down  to  give  the  signal  for  the  race^  a 
courier,  who  said  he  came  from  Maeedon,  deliyered  to  him 
a  letter  decorated  with  laurel.  As  soon  as  he  had  started  tiie 
chariots,  he  mounted  his  own,  and  as  he  rode  back  through  the 
circus  to  the  seats  of  the  magistrates,  showed  to  the  people 
the  embellished  tablets,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  multitade^ 
regardless  of  the  games,  ran  down  at  once  into  the  middle  of 
the  area.  The  consul  held  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on  the 
spot ;  and  after  reading  the  letter  to  them,  by  their  direction 
told  the  people,  before  the  seats  of  the  magistrates,  that  "his 
colleague,  Lucius  JBmilius,  had  fought  a  general  engagement 
with  Perseus  ;  that  the  Macedonian  army  was  beaten  and  pot 
to  flight ;  that  the  king  had  fled  with  few  attendants ;  and 
that  all  the  states  of  Maeedon  had  submitted  to  the  Romans.' 
On  hearing  this,  a  universal  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands 
arose  among  the  commons ;  and  most  of  them,  leaving  the 
games,  hastened  home  to  communicate  the  joyful  tidings  to 
their  wives  and  children.  This  was  the  thirteenth  day  aftff 
the  battle  was  fought  in  Maeedon. 

2.  On  the  following  day  a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  hM 
in  the  council-chamber,  and  a  general  supplication  was  voted^ 
and  likewise  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed,  that  the  con- 
sul should  disband  all  his  troops,  excepting  the  legionaiy 
soldiers  and  seamen ;  and  that  their  disbandment  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  as  soon  as  the  deputies  firom  tbs 
consu.  ^milius,  who  had  sent  forward  the  courier,  shonW 
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«rriye  in  town.  On  the  sixth  daj  before  the  calends  of 
October,  about  the  second  hour,  the  deputies  came  into  the 
city,  and  proceeded  directly  to  the  tribunal  in  the  forum, 
drawing  after  them,  wherever  thej  went,  an  immense  crowd, 
oomposed  of  those  who  went  forth  to  meet  and  escort  them. 
The  senate  happened  to  be  then  in  the  council-chamber,  and 
the  consul  introduced  the  deputies  to  them.  They  were 
detained  there  no  longer  than  to  give  an  account,  '*  how  very 
numerous  the  king's  forces  of  horse  and  foot  had  been ;  how 
many  thousands  of  them  were  killed,  how  many  taken ;  with 
what  small  loss  of  men  the  Romans  had  made  such  havoc  of 
the  enemy,  and  with  how  small  a  retinue  Pa*seus  had  fled ; 
that  it  was  supposed  he  would  go  to  Samothrace,  and  that 
the  fleet  was  ready  to  pursue  him ;  so  that  he  could  not 
eacape,  either  by  sea  or  land."  They  were  then  brought  out 
Into  the  assembly  of  the  people,  where  they  repeated  the  same 
i^articulars,  and  the  general  joy  was  renewed  in  such  a  degree, 
that  no  sooner  had  the  consul  published  an  order,  ^^  that  all 
'  the  places  of  worship  should  be  opened,"  than  every  one  pro- 
eeeded,  with  as  much  speed  as  he  could  use,  to  return  thanks 
to  the  gods,  and  the  temples  of  the  immortal  gods,  throughout 
the  entire  city,  were  filled  with  vast  crowds,  not  oidy  of  men, 
'but  of  women.  The  senate,  being  re-assembled,  ordered 
thanksgivings  in  all  the  temples,  during  five  days,  for  the 
glorious  successes  obtained  by  the  consul  Lucius  ^milius, 
with  sacrifices  of  the  larger  kinds  of  victims.  They  also 
TOted  that  the  ships,  which  lay  in  the  Tiber  fit  for  sea,  and 
ready  to  sail  for  Macedon,  in  case  the  king  had  been  able  to 
maintain  the  contest,  should  be  hauled  up,  and  placed  in  the 
docks,  and  that  the  seamen  belonging  to  them  should  be  dis- 
charged, after  receiving  a  year's  pay ;  and,  together  with  these, 
all  who  had  taken  the  militaiy  oath  to  the  consul ;  that  all  the 
soldiers  in  Corcyra  and  Brundusium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Hadri- 
atic  and  in  the  territory  of  Larinum,  (for  in  all  these  places  had 
troops  been  cantoned,  in  order  that  the  consul  Licinius  might, 
if  occasion  required,  take  them  over  to  reinforce  his  colleague,) 
■hould  be  disbanded.  The  thanksgiving  was  fixed,  by  pro« 
damation  in  the  assembly,  for  the  fifth  day  before  the  ides  of 
October,  and  the  five  days  following. 

■    3.  Two  deputies,  Caius  Licinius  Nerva  and  Publius  Decius, 
arriving  from  Illyria,  brought  intelligence  that  the  army  ojf 
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the  Illyrians  was  defeated,  their  king,  Gentius,  taken  prisoner, 
and  aU  Illjria  reduced  under  the  dominion  of  the  Roman 
people.  On  account  of  these  services,  under  the  conduct  and 
auspices  of  the  praetor,  Lucius  Anicius,  the  senate  voted  a 
supplication  of  three  days'  continuance,  and  it  was  accordingly 
appointed,  by  proclamation,  to  be  performed  on  the  fourth, 
third,  and  second  days  before  the  ides  of  November.  Some 
writers  tell  us  that  the  Rhodian  ambassadors,  who  had  not 
yet  been  dismissed,  were,  when  the  news  of  the  victwy 
was  received,  called  before  the  senate  in  order  to  expose 
their  absurd  arrogance.  On  this  occasion,  Agesipolia^  tiielr 
principal,  spoke  to  this  effect :  that  '*  they  had  been  sent  by 
the  Rhodians  to  effect  an  accommodation  between  the  Romans 
and  Perseus  ;  because  the  war  subsisting  between  them  was 
injurious  and  burdensome  to  all  Greece,  and  expensive  and 
detrimental  to  the  Romans  themselves ;  but  that  fortune  had 
acted  very  kindly,  since,  by  terminating  the  war  aflter  another 
manner,  it  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  congratulating  the 
Romans  on  a  glorious  victory."  This  was  the  discourse  of 
the  Rhodians.  The  senate  returned  the  following  answer: 
that  *'the  Rhodians  had  sent  that  embassy,  not  through 
anxiety  for  the  interests  of  Greece,  or  for  the  expenses  of  tibe 
Roman  people,  but  merely  from  their  wish  to  serve  Perseus. 
For,  if  their  concern  had  been  such  as  they  pretended,  they 
should  have  sent  ambassadors  at  the  time  when  Perseofl^ 
leading  an  army  into  Thessaly,  had  continued,  for  two  yeara^ 
to  besiege  some  of  the  cities  of  Greece,  and  to  terrify  others 
with  denunciations  of  vengeance.  All  this  time  not  the  least 
mention  of  peace  was  made  by  the  Rhodians ;  but  when  they 
heard  that  the  Romans  had  passed  the  defiles,  and  penetrated 
into  Macedon,  and  that  Perseus  was  held  enclosed  by  dieni» 
then  they  sent  an  embassy,  from  no  other  motive  whatever, 
but  a  wish  to  rescue  Perseus  from  the  impending  danger." 
With  this  answer  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed. 

4.  About  the  same  time  Marcus  Marcellus,  coming  home 
from  Spain,  where  he  had  taken  Marcolica,  a  city  of  nofee^ 
brought  into  the  treasury  ten  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  a 
quantity  of  silver,  amounting  to  a  million  of  sesterces.* 
While  the  consul,  Paullus  -^milius,  lay  encamped  at  Sira^  » 
Odomantice,  as  mentioned  above,  a  letter  from  Islng  Perseus 
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brought  to  him  by  three  ambassadors  of  mean  appearance, 
and  it  is  reported  that  he,  on  looking  at  them,  shed  tears  at 
the  uncertainty  of  the  lot  of  man ;  because  he  who,  a  short 
time  before,  not  content  with  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  had 
invaded  Dardania  and  Illyria,  and  had  called  out  to  his  aid 
the  whole  Bastamian  nation,  now  banished  from  his  kingdom 
after  the  loss  of  his  army,  was  forced  to  take  refuge  in  a  little 
island,  where,  as  a  suppliant,  he  was  protected  by  the  sanctity 
of  the  place,  not  by  any  strength  of  his  own.  But  when  he 
read  the  address,  '*  King  Perseus  to  the  consul  Paullus,  greet- 
ing," the  folly  of  a  man,  who  seemed  insensible  to  his  con- 
dition, banished  every  feeling  of  compassion ;  therefore, 
jdthough  there  were,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  letter, 
entreaties  ill  suited  to  royalty,  yet  the  embassy  was  dismissed 
without  an  answer  and  without  a  letter.  Perseus  felt  that  he 
must,  now  that  he  was  conquered,  forego  the  name  of  king, 
and  consequently  sent  another  letter,  inscribed  simply  with 
his  name,  in  which  he  made  a  request,  and  obtained  it  too, 
that  some  persons  should  be  sent  to  him,  with  whom  he  might 
confer  on  the  state  and  condition  of  his  affairs.  Three  ambas- 
sadors were  accordingly  despatched,  Publius  Lentulus,  Aulus 
Postumius  Albinus,  and  Aulus  Antonius ;  but  nothing  was 
effected  by  this  embassy,  for  Perseus  clung  with  all  the  energy 
of  despair  to  the  regal  title,  while  Paullus  insisted  on  an  ab- 
solute submission  of  himself,  and  every  thing  belonging  to 
him,  to  the  honour  and  clemency  of  the  Roman  people. 

5.  Whilst  these  things  are  going  on,  the  fleet  of  Cneius 
Octavius  put  in  at  Samothrace.  When  he  also,  by  present- 
ing inunediate  danger  to  Perseus's  view,  was  endeavouring  at 
one  time  by  menaces,  at  another  by  hopes,  to  prevail  on  him 
to  surrender;  in  this  design  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  a 
dxcomstance  which  may  have  occurred  either  by  accident  or 
design.  Lucius  Atilius,  a  distinguished  young  man,  observing 
that  the  people  of  Samothrace  were  met  in  a  general  assembly, 
requested  permission  of  the  magistrate  to  address  a  few  words 
to  them ;  which  being  granted,  he  said, — "  People  of  Samo- 
thrace, our  good  hosts ;  is  the  account  which  we  have  heard 
true  or  false,  that  this  island  is  sacred,  and  the  entire  soil  holy 
and  inviolable?"  They  all  agreed  in  asserting  the  supposed 
ianctitj  of  the  place ;  whereupon  he  proceeded  thus :    *^  Why, 

6  V 
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then,  has  a  murderer,  stained  with  the  blood  of  kiog  Eumeneit 
presumed  to  profane  it  ?  And  though,  previous  to  eyeij  si* 
orifice,  a  proclamation  forbids  all  who  have  not  pure  hands  to 
assist  at  the  sacred  rites,  will  you,  nevertheless,  suffer  toot 
holy  places  to  be  polluted  by  an  assassin  who  bears  the  maii 
of  blood  on  his  person  7**  The  story  of  king  Eumenes  having 
been  nearly  murdered  by  Evander  at  Delphi,  was  now  wdl 
known  by  report  through  all  the  cities  of  Greece.  The  Samo- 
thracians,  therefore,  brides  the  consideration  of  their  betng 
themselves,  as  well  as  the  temple  and  the  whole  island,  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans,  were  convinced  that  the  censnre 
thrown  on  them  was  not  unjust,  and  therefore  sent  Theondas^ 
their  chief  magistrate,  whom  they  style  king,  to  Ferseos,  to 
acquaint  him,  that  '*  Evander  the  Cretan  was  accused  of 
murder;  that  they  had  a  mode  of  trial  established  amoi^ 
them,  by  the  practice  of  their  ancestors,  concerning  such  as 
were  charged  with  bringing  impure  hands  into  the  consecrated 
precincts  of  the  temple.  If  Evander  was  confident  that  he 
was  innocent  of  the  capital  charge  made  against  him,  kt  him 
come  forth,  and  stand  a  trial ;  but,  if  he  would  not  venture  to 
undergo  an  inquiry,  let  him  free  the  temple  from  profanation, 
and  provide  for  Ins  own  safety."  Perseus,  calling  Evander 
aside,  advised  him  not  on  any  account  to  stand  a  trial,  because 
he  was  no  match  for  Ins  accusers,  either  in  the  merits  of  the 
cause,  or  in  influence.  He  had  secret  apprehensions  that 
Evander,  on  being  condemned,  would  expose  him,  as  the  in- 
stigator of  that  abominable  act.  "What  then  remuned,"  he 
said,  "  but  to  die  bravely  ?"  Evander  made,  openly,  no  ob- 
jection ;  but  telling  the  king  that  he  chose  to  die  by  poison 
rather  than  by  the  sword,  took  measures  in  secret  for  effecting 
his  escape.  When  this  was  told  the  king,  fearing  lest  he 
should  direct  the  anger  of  the  Samothracians  against  himself 
as  accessory  to  the  escape  of  a  guilty  person,  he  ordered  Evan- 
der to  be  put  to  death.  No  sooner  was  this  rash  murder  per- 
petrated, than  the  idea  immediately  struck  his  mind  that  he 
had  now  drawn  on  himself  the  whole  of  the  guilt,  which 
before  had  affected  Evander  only ;  that  the  latter  had  wounded 
Eumenes  at  Delphi,  and  he  had  slain  Evander  in  Samothnkce; 
and  thus  the  two  most  venerable  sanctuaries  in  the  world  had, 
through  his  means  alone,  been  defiled  with  human  blood. 
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However,  he  avoided  the  imputation  of  this  deed,  by  bribing 
Theondas  to  tell  the  people  that  Evander  had  laid  violent 
bands  on  himself. 

6.  But  by  such  an  atrocious  act,  committed  on  his  only  re- 
maining friend,  on  one  whose  fidelity  he  had  experienced  on 
80  many  trying  occasions,  and  who,  in  return  for  not  proving 
a  traitor,  was  himself  betrayed,  he  alienated  the  feelings  of 
every  one.  All  went  over  to  the  Romans  as  soon  as  they 
could,  and  consequently  obliged  him,  now  left  almost  alone,  to 
adopt  the  design  of  flying.  He  applied  to  a  Cretan,  called  Oro- 
andes,  to  whom  the  coast  of  Thrace  was  well  known,  since  he 
carried  on  traffic  in  that  country,  to  take  him  on  board  his 
vessel,  and  convey  him  to  Cotys.  At  one  of  the  promontories 
of  Samothrace,  is  the  harbour  of  Demetrium;  there  the  vessel 
lay.  About  sun-set  every  thing  necessary  for  the  voyage  was 
carried  thither,  together  with  as  much  money  as  could  be 
transported  with  secrecy ;  and  at  midnight,  the  king  Imnsel^ 
with  three  persons,  who  were  privy  to  his  flight,  going  out 
through  a  back  door  into  a  garden  near  his  chamber,  and 
having,  with  much  difficulty,  climbed  over  the  wall,  went 
down  to  the  shore.  Oroandes  had  set  sail,  at  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  thp  very  moment  the  money  arrived,  and  was  now 
steering  for  Crete.  Perseus,  after  he  could  not  find  the  ship 
in  the  harbour,  wandered  about  for  a  long  time  on  the  coast, 
bat  at  last,  fearing  the  approach  of  day,  and  not  daring  to  re- 
turn to  his  lodging,  he  hid  himself  in  a  dark  comer  at  one  side 
of  the  temple.  The  royal  pages  was  the  name  given  among  the 
Macedonians  to  a  band  of  the  children  of  the  leading  noblemen, 
who  were  selected  to  wait  on  the  king :  this  band  had  accom- 
panied Perseus  in  his  flight,  and  did  not  even  now  desert  him, 
until  a  proclamation  was  made  by  the  herald  of  Cneius  Octa-- 
vius,  that,  "if  the  royal  pages,  and  other  Macedonians,  then 
in  Samothrace,  would  come  over  to  the  Romans,  they  should 
have  impunity,  liberty,  and  all  their  property,  both  what  they 
had  in  the  island,  and  what  they  had  left  in  Macedon.^'  On 
this  notice  they  all  passed  over  to  the  Romans,  and  gave  in 
their  names  to  Caius  Postumius,  a  military  tribune.  Ion  of 
Thessalonica  delivered  up  to  Octavius  the  king's  younger 
children  also ;  nor  was  any  one  now  left  with  Perseus,  except 
Philip,  his  eldest  son.    Then,  after  uttering  many  execrations 

llgainit  fortune  and  the  gods  to  whom  the  temple  belonged, 
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for  not  affording  aid  to  a  suppliant,  he  surrendered  himself 
and  his  son  to  Octavius,  who  gave  orders  to  put  him  on  board 
the  prsetor's  ship ;  the  remainder  of  his  money  was  j)ut  on 
board  the  same  ship ;  and  the  fleet  immediately  returned  to 
Amphipolis.  Thence  Octavius  sent  the  king  into  the  camp 
to  the  consul,  having  previously  sent  forward  a  letter  to  inform 
him  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  and  on  the  road  thither. 

7.  Paullus,  considering  this  a  second  victory,  as  it  really 
was,  offered  sacrifices  on  receiving  the  intelligence ;  then,  call- 
ing a  council,  and  reading  to  them  the  praetor's  letter,  he  sent 
Quintus  ^lius  Tubero  to  meet  the  king ;  the  rest  he  desired 
to  remain  assembled  in  the  praetorium.  Never,  on  any  other 
occasion,  did  so  great  a  multitude  gather  about  a  spectacl& 
In  the  time  of  their  fathers,  king  Sjrphax  had  been  made 
prisoner,  and  brought  into  the  Roman  camp ;  but,  besides  that 
he  could  not  be  compared  with  Perseus,  either  in  respect  of 
his  own  reputation  or  that  of  his  country,  he  was  at  the  time 
merely  a  subordinate  party  in  the  Carthaginian  war,  as  Gen* 
tins  was  in  the  Macedonian.  Whereas  Perseus  was  the 
principal  in  this  war ;  and  was  not  only  highly  conspicuous 
through  his  own  personal  renown,  and  that  of  his  father, 
gran^ather,  and  other  relations  in  blood  and  extraction,  but 
of  these,  two  shone  with  unparalleled  lustre, — Philip,  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  who  made  the  empire  of  the  Macedon- 
ians the  first  in  the  world.  Perseus  came  into  the  camp,  dressed 
in  mourning,  unattended  by  any  of  his  countrymen,  except 
his  own  son,  who  being  a  sharer  in  the  calamity,  made  him 
more  wretched.  He  could  not  advance  on  account  of  the 
number  of  persons  that  had  collected  to  see  him,  until  the 
lictors  were  sent  by  the  consul,  and  they^  after  clearing  the 
way,  opened  a  passage  to  the  prsetorium.  The  consul  arose  to 
do  him  honour,  but  ordered  the  rest  to  keep  their  seats,  and, 
advancing  a  little,  held  out  his  right  hand  to  the  king,  on  his 
entrance ;  and  raised  him  up  when  he  endeavoured  to  throw 
himself  at  his  feet :  nor  would  he  suffer  him  to  embrace  his 
knees,  but  led  him  into  the  tent,  and  desired  him  to  sit  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  officers  assembled  in  counciL 

8.  The  first  question  asked  Perseus  was,  "by  what  injuries 
had  he  been  compelled  to  enter  into  a  war  against  the  Roman 
people  with  such  violent  animosity,  and  to  bring  himself  and 
his  kingdom  to  the  extremity  of  danger  ?  "   While  all  expected 
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Yob  answer,  fixing  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  he  wept  a  long 
time  in  silence.  The  consul,  again  addressing  him,  said,  "If 
you  had  succeeded  to  the  government  in  early  youth,  I  should 
have  wondered  less  at  your  not  being  sensible  of  the  great 
importance  of  the  friendship,  or  enmity,  of  the  Roman  people : 
but  that  was  not  the  case,  as  you  bore  a  part  in  the  war  which 
your  father  waged  with  us,  and,  afterwards,  must  have  remem- 
bered the  peace  which  we  observed  towards  him  with  the 
strictest  sincerity.  What  then  was  your  design  in  preferring 
war  to  peace,  with  those,  whose  power  in  war,  and  whose  good 
£uth  in  peace,  you  had  so  fully  experienced  ?  "  Neither  questions 
nor  reproaches  could  draw  an  answer  from  him :  on  which  the 
consul  added,  "  Howsoever  these  things  may  have  occurred^ 
whether  through  the  frailty  of  mankind^  or  accident,  or  neces- 
sity, be  of  good  spirits.  The  clemency  of  the  Roman  people, 
displayed  in  the  distress  of  numerous  kings  and  nations,  affords 
you  not  cmly  hope,  but  almost  perfect  confidence  of  safety." 
This  he  said  in  the  Greek  language  to  Perseus ;  and  then, 
turning  to  his  own  people,  he  said,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  "You 
observe  this  striking  instance  of  the  instability  of  human 
afifairs.  To  you,  young  men,  principally,  I  address  the  observ- 
ation. In  the  hour  of  prosperity,  therefore,  we  ought  to 
adopt  against  no  man  measures  dictated  by  either  pride  or 
violence,  nor  confide  implicitly  in  present  advantages ;  since 
we  know  not  what  the  evening  may  produce.  He  is  really  a 
man,  whose  spirit  neither  prosperity  can  elate  by  success,  nor 
adversity  break  by  misfortune."  On  the  dismissal  of  the  council, 
the  charge  of  guarding  the  king  is  given  to  Quintus  ^lius. 
Perseus  was  invited  to  dine  that  day  with  the  consul,  and 
every  other  honour,  which  could  be  shown  him  under  existing 
circumstances,  was  paid  to  him. 

9.  The  troops  were  immediately  sent  off  to  their  winter 
cantonments.  Amphipolis  furnished  the  greater  part  with 
quarters,  and  the  towns  in  that  neighbourhood  received  the 
rest.  Thus  ended  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Perseus, 
which  had  lasted,  without  intermission,  four  years ;  and  thus 
ended  a  kingdom,  long  renowned  through  a  great  part  of 
Europe,  and  throughout  all  Asia.  From  Caranus,  who  was 
their  first  king,  they  reckoned  Perseus  the  fortieth.  Perseus 
came  to  the  crown  in  the  consulate  of  Quintus  Fulvius  and 
Lucius  Manlius,  received  the  title  of  king  from  the  senate  in 
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that  of  Marcus  Junius  and  Aulus  Manlius,  and  reigned  deyen 
years.  The  Macedonians  were  little  known  by  fame  until  the 
reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyntas ;  although  the  empire  began 
to  increase  in  his  time,  and  through  his  agency,  still  it  was  con- 
fined within  the  limits  of  Europe,  extending  oyer  all  Greece, 
with  a  part  of  Thrace,  and  Dlyria.  Afterwards  the  power 
of  Macedon  poured  down  like  a  deluge  on  Asia,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  thirteen  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander,  re- 
duced under  its  dominion  that  almost  immense  tract  which 
had  constituted  the  empire  of  the  Persians.  Hence  it  over- 
spread the  Arabias  and  India,  as  far  as  where  the  Red  Sea 
forms  the  utmost  boundary  of  the  earth.  At  that  time  their 
empire  and  name  were  the  first  in  the  world ;  but  on  the  death 
of  Alexander,  it  was  torn  asunder  into  a  number  of  kingdoma^ 
whilst  his  successors,  in  the  general  scramble  for  power,  dis- 
membered it  by  their  struggles.  From  the  time  of  its  highest 
elevation  to  this  its  final  downfal,  it  stood  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years. 

10.  When  the  news  of  the  victory,  obtained  by  the  Romans^ 
was  carried  into  Asia,  Antenor,  who  lay  with  a  fleet  of  small 
vessels  at  Phanse,  sailed  over  to  Cassandrea.  Cains  Popifins, 
who  staid  at  Delos  to  protect  the  ships  bound  to  Macedon, 
learning  that  the  war  there  was  at  an  end,  and  that  the  enemy's 
fleet  had  left  its  station,  sent  home  the  Athenian  squadron^ 
and  proceeded  on  his  voyage  for  Egypt,  to  finish  the  business 
of  the  embassy  with  which  he  was  charged,  in  order  that  he 
might  meet  Antiochus  before  he  should  approach  the  waDs  of 
Alexandria.  When  the  ambassadors,  after  sailing  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  arrived  at  Loryma,  a  port  somewhat  more  than 
twenty  miles  from  Rhodes,  and  just  opposite  to  that  city,  some 
of  the  principal  Rhodians  (for  the  news  of  the  victory  had 
by  this  time  reached  them  too)  met  them,  and  requested  them 
'*to  sail  over  to  their  city ;  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  consequence 
to  the  character  and  safety  of  the  Rhodian  state  that  thej 
should,  in  person,  inform  themselves  of  what  had  been  done^ 
and  what  was  then  passing  at  Rhodes ;  so  as  to  carry  to  Rome 
intelligence,  founded  on  their  own  knowledge,  and  not  on 
vague  reports."  After  refusing  for  a  long  time,  they  were  at 
length  prevailed  on  to  submit  to  a  short  delay  of  their  voyage^ 
for  the  sake  of  the  safety  of  an  allied  city.  When  they  came 
to  Rhodes,  the  same  persons,  by  urgent  entreaties,  pereuaded 
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bhem  to  come  into  a  general  assembly.  The  arrival  of  the 
imbassadors  rather  heightened,  than  allayed,  the  fears  of  the 
public.  For  Popilius  enumerated  all  the  hostile  expressions 
smd  actions,  both  of  the  community  and  of  individuals,  during 
the  war :  and,  being  naturally  of  an  austere  temper,  he  mag- 
nified the  atrociousness  of  the  matters  which  he  mentioned, 
by  the  sternness  of  his  countenance,  and  the  harshness  of  his 
tone  of  voice ;  so  that,  as  he  had  no  cause  of  personal  quarrel 
with  their  state,  people  judged  from  the  severity  of  one  Roman 
senator,  what  was  the  feeling  of  the  whole  senate  towards 
them.  The  speech  of  Caius  Decimius  was  more  moderate; 
for  he  said,  ''that  in  most  of  the  particulars  mentioned  by 
Popilius,  the  blame  lay,  not  on  the  nation,  but  on  a  few  incen- 
iiary  ringleaders  of  the  populace,  who,  employing  their  tongues 
for  hire,  procured  the  passing  of  several  decrees,  full  of  flattery 
towards  the  king ;  and  had  sent  those  embassies,  at  which  the 
Bhodians  should  always  feel  not  less  shame  than  grief;  all 
which  proceedings,  however,  if  the  people  were  disposed  to 
§M5t  properly,  would  fall  on  the  heads  of  the  guilty."  He  was 
heard  with  great  satisfaction  ;  not  only  because  he  extenuated 
the  offences  of  the  community,  but  because  he  threw  the 
whole  blame  on  the  authors  of  their  misconduct.  When, 
therefore,  their  own  magistrates  spoke  in  answer  to  the  Ro- 
mans^  the  speech  of  those  who  endeavoured  to  exculpate  them, 
in  some  measure,  from  the  charges  advanced  by  Popilius, 
was  not  so  pleasing  to  them  as  the  advice  of  those  who  con- 
curred with  the  opinion  of  Decimius,  in  the  necessity  of 
giving  up  the  principal  instigators  to  atone  for  their  crime. 
A  decree  was  therefore  immediately  passed,  that  all  who 
should  be  convicted  of  having,  in  any  instance,  spoken  or 
acted  in  favour  of  Perseus,  against  the  Romans,  should  be 
condemned  to  die.  Several  of  those  concerned  had  left  the 
city  on  the  arrival  of  the  Romans :  others  put  an  end  to  their 
own  lives.  The  ambassadors  staid  only  Ave  days  at  Rhodes, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Alexandria.  Nor  were  the  trials  insti- 
tuted, pursuant  to  the  decree  passed  in  their  presence,  carried 
on  at  Rhodes  with  less  activity ;  and  this  perseverance  of  the 
Bhodians,  in  the  execution  of  that  business,  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  mild  behaviour  of  Decimius. 

1 1.  Whilst  these  events  were  going  on,  Antiochus,  after  a 
firuitlesft  attempt  on  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  had  retired: 
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and  being  now  master  of  all  the  n)st  of  i^ypt,  he  lefl^  at 
Memphis,  the  elder  Ptolemy,  whose  restoration  tr  tne  throne 
was  the  pretended  object  of  his  armament,  though,  in  reality, 
he  meant  to  attack  him,  as  soon  as  he  should  have  yanquished 
his  competitors ;  and  then  he  led  back  his  army  into  Syria. 
Ptolemy,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  his  intention,  conceiTed 
hopes,  that,  while  he  held  his  younger  brother  under  tenw, 
and  in  dread  of  a  siege,  he  might  be  received  into  Alexandrii^ 
provided  his  sister  favoured  the  design,  and  his  brothec^s 
friends  did  not  oppose  it.  Accordingly,  he  never  ceased 
sending  proposals  to  his  sister  first,  and  his  brother  and  his 
friends  afterwards,  until  he  effected  an  accommodation  with 
them.  His  suspicions  of  Antiochus  were  awakened  by  this 
circumstance,  that,  when  he  gave  him  possession  of  the  rest  of 
Egypt,  he  left  a  strong  garrison  in  Pelusium :  a  plain  proof 
that  he  kept  that  key  of  Egypt  in  his  hands>  in  order  that  he 
might  be  able,  whenever  he  pleased,  to  introduce  an  aimy 
again  into  the  country ;  and  he  foresaw,  that  the  final  issue  ii 
a  civil  war  with  his  brother  must  be,  that  the  conqueror, 
thoroughly  weakened  by  the  contest,  would  be  utterly  anaUe 
to  contend  with  Antiochus.  In  these  prudent  observations  of 
the  elder  brother,  the  younger,  and  those  about  him,  concur- 
red ;  while  their  sister  greatly  promoted  the  negotiation,  both 
by  her  advice  and  entreaties.  Accordingly,  peace  being  made 
with  the  approbation  of  all,  the  elder  Ptolemy  was  received 
into  Alexandria,  without  any  opposition  even  from  the 
populace ;  who,  during  the  war,  had  been  severely  distressed 
by  a  general  scarcity,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the  aege^ 
but  from  receiving  no  provisions  from  the  rest  of  Egypt 
after  the  enemy  had  retired  from  the  walls.  Although  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  Antiochus  would  be  rejoiced  it 
these  events,  if  he  had  really  marched  his  army  into  Egypt 
for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  Ptolemy  on  the  throne,— (the 
plausible  pretext  which  he  had  professed  to  all  the  states  of 
Asia  and  Greece,  in  his  answers  to  their  embassies,  and  in 
the  letters  that  he  wrote,) — yet  he  was  so  highly  ofiended,  that 
he  prepared  to  make  war  on  the  two  brothers,  with  mach 
greater  acrimony  and  fury  of  resentment  than  he  had  shown 
against  the  one.  He  instantly  sent  his  fleet  to  Cyprus ;  and^ 
as  soon  as  the  spring  appeared,  he  directed  his  route  towards 
Egypt  at  the  head  of  nis  army,  and  advanced  into  Ccmo- 
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^yria.  Near  Rhinocolura  he  was  met  by  ambassadors  frcm 
Ptolemy,  who  gave  him  thanks,  because  through  his  assist- 
ance he  had  recovered  the  throne  of  his  fathers ;  and  request- 
ed him  to  secure  to  him  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefit,  which 
he  had  himself  conferred;  and  rather  to  signify  what  he 
wished  to  be  done,  than  from  an  ally  to  become  an  enemy,  and 
proceed  by  force  of  arms.  To  this  he  answered,  that  "  he 
would  neither  recall  his  fleet,  nor  stop  the  march  of  his  army, 
on  any  other  conditions  than  the  cession  of  all  Cyprus  and  the 
city  of  Pelusium,  together  with  the  lands  adjoining  the  Pelu- 
aian  mouth  of  the  Nile ;"  and  he  even  named  a  particular  day, 
on  or  before  which  he  expected  to  receive  an  answer  that 
these  demands  were  complied  with. 

12.  When  the  time  fixed  for  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
had  elapsed,  Antiochus  ordered  the  commanders  of  his  fleet  to 
tail  up  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  Pelusium,  whSe  he  himself 
entered  Egypt^  through  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  He  was 
andcably  received  by  the  people  about  Memphis,  as  he  was, 
afterwards,  by  the  rest  of  the  Egyptians ;  some  being  led  by 
inclination,  others  by  fear ;  and  he  proceeded  thus,  by  short 
AoarcheS)  down  to  Alexandria.  The  Roman  ambassadors  met 
him  after  crossing  the  river  at  Eleusine,  four  miles  from  that 
city.  On  their  approach  he  saluted  them,  and  held  out  his 
right  hand  to  Popilius;  but  Popilius  put  into  his  hand  a 
written  tablet,  containing  the  decree  of  the  senate,  and  desired 
him  first  to  peruse  that.  On  perusing  it,  he  said,  that  he, 
after  calling  his  friends  together,  would  consult  on  what  was 
to  be  done ;  on  which  Popilius,  with  the  usual  asperity  of  his 
disposition,  drew  a  line  round  the  king,  with  a  wand  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  and  said,  ''  Before  you  go  out  of  that 
circle,  give  me  an  answer  to  report  to  the  senate.''  Astonished 
at  such  a  peremptory  injunction,  the  king  hesitated  for  some 
time ;  but  at  last  replied,  "  I  will  do  as  the  senate  directs." 
Popilius  then  thought  proper  to  stretch  out  his  right  hand  to 
iiim ;  as  to  a  friend  and  ally.  Antiochus  having  retired  out 
of  Egypt,  on  the  day  appointed,  the  ambassadors,  after  confirm- 
ing by  their  influence  the  reconciliations  between  the  brothers, 
4S  concord  was  far  from  being  established  among  them, 
wled  to  Cyprus:  from  which  they  sent  home  the  ships  of 
Antiochus,  which  haed  fought  and  defeated  an  Egyptian  fleet. 
This  embassy  attracted  a  great  share  of  respect  from  all 
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nations  ;  because  it  had  manifestly  rescued  Egypt  out  of  (Im 
hands  of  the  Sjnian,  when  he  had  it  within  his  grasps  and  re- 
stored to  the  race  of  Ptolemy  the  kingdom  of  their  forefathen. 
While  one  of  the  consuls  of  this  year  distinguished  his  ad- 
ministration by  a  glorious  victory,  the  reputation  of  the  other 
was  thrown  into  the  shade,  because  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
displaying  his  talents.  When,  in  the  beginning  of  his  ad- 
ministration, he  had  appointed  his  troops  to  assemble,  lie 
entered  the  consecrated  place  without  due  auspices ;  and  the 
augurs,  on  the  matter  being  laid  before  them,  pronounced  the 
appointment  improper.  Going  into  Gaul,  he  lay  encamped 
near  the  long  plains,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  Siciminaaad 
Papirus,  and  passed  the  winter  in  the  same  country  with  th§ 
troops  of  the  Latin  allies.  The  Roman  legions  staid  all  the 
while  in  the  city,  because  the  day  had  been  irregularly  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  the  soldiers.  The  pnetors  went 
to  their  several  provinces,  except  Caius  Papirius  Carboy  to 
whose  lot  Sardinia  had  fallen ;  the  senate  having  conmiandecl 
him  to  administer  justice,  at  Rome,  between  natives  and 
foreigners ;  a  duty  to  which  he  had  been  already  named. 

13.  Popilius,  with  his  colleagues  in  the  embassy  to  Aiti- 
ochus,  returned  to  Rome,  and  gave  information,  that  all  dis- 
putes between  the  kings  had  terminated,  and  that  the  army 
had  marched  out  of  Egypt  into  Syria.  Soon  after,  ambassadors 
arrived  from  the  kings  themselves.  Those  of  Antiochos 
represented,  that  "  their  king  had  considered  a  peace^  which 
was  agreeable  to  the  senate,  as  preferable  to  a  victory,  how 
complete  soever,  and  had,  accordingly,  obeyed  the  order  of  the 
Roman  ambassadors,  as  implicitly  as  if  it  had  been  a  mandate 
of  the  gods."  They  then  offered  his  congratulations  on  their 
victory,  "  to  which,**  they  said,  "  the  king  would  have  con- 
tributed with  his  utmost  power,  if  any  commands  to  that 
effect  had  been  given  him."  The  ambassadors  of  Ptolemy,  in 
the  joint  names  of  that  prince  and  Cleopatra,,  presented  their 
thanks,  acknowledging  that  "  they  were  more  indebted  to  the 
senate  and  people  of  Rome  than  to  their  own  parents,  more 
than  to  the  immortal  gods ;  since  through  their  intervention 
they  had  been  relieved  from  a  most  distressing  siege,  and  had 
recovered  the  kingdom  of  their  fathers,  when  it  was  almost 
entirely  lost."  The  answer  given  by  the  senate  was  that 
•'Antiochus  had  acted  rightly  and  properly,  in  complying 
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.  the  demand  of  their  ambassadors ;  and  that  his  conduct 
pleasing  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."  To  Ptolemy 
Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of  Egypt,  they  answered,  that 
3  senate  rejoic^  very  much,  that  any  benefit  or  advantage 
accrued  to  the  Egyptian  monarchs,  through  their  instru- 
tality ;  and  would  take  care,  that  they  should  always 
i  reason  to  consider,  that  the  strongest  bulwark  of  their 
:dom  lay  in  the  protection  of  the  Roman  people."  Caius 
irius,  the  prsetor,  was  commissioned  to  send  the  usual 
ents  to  the  ambassadors.  A  letter  now  arrived  from 
edon,  which  doubled  the  public  joy,  as  it  brought  in- 
uition  that  *'  king  Perseus  was  in  the  hands  of  the  consul." 
T  the  ambassadors  were  dismissed,  a  controversy  between 
ities  from  Pisa  and  others  from  Luna  came  on;  the 
ler,  complaining  that  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  lands 
;he  Roman  colonists;  while  the  Lettter  insisted  that  the 
s  in  question  had  been  marked  out  to  them  by  the 
nvirs.  The  senate  sent  five  commissioners  to  examine 
fix  the  boundaries,  Quintus  Fabius  Buteo,  Publius  Cor- 
18  Blasio,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Musca,  Lucius  Naevius 
)us,  and  Caius  Apuleius  Satuminus.  A  joint  embassy 
L  the  three  brothers,  Eumenes,  Attains,  and  Athenseus, 
e  with  congratulations  on  the  victory  ;  and  Masgaba,  son 
ing  Masinissa,  having  landed  at  Puteoli,  Lucius  Manlius, 
quaestor,  was  immediately  despatched  with  money  to  meet 
,  and  conduct  him  to  Rome  at  the  public  expense.  An 
ence  of  the  senate  was  immediately  given  him  on  his  ar- 
L  This  young  prince  spoke  in  such  a  manner  that  he 
e  services,  which  were  meritorious  in  themselves,  still 
8  gratifying.  He  recounted  what  numbers  of  foot  and 
le,  how  many  elephants,  and  what  quantities  of  corn  his 
er  had  sent  into  Macedon  in  aid  of  the  Romans  during  the 
four  years.  "But  there  were  two  things,"  he  said,  "that 
,e  him  blush  ;  one,  the  senate  having  sent  by  their  ambas- 
►rs  a  request,  instead  of  an  order,  to  furnish  necessaries 
;heir  army ;  the  other,  their  having  sent  money  in  payment 
the  com.  Masinissa  well  remembered  that  the  kingdom 
ch  he  held  had  been  acquired,  and  increased,  and  multi- 
i  by  the  Roman  people  ;  and  contenting  himself  with  the 
agement  of  it,  acknowledged  the  right  and  sovereignty 
le  treated  in  those  who  granted  it  to  him.     It  was  just. 
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therefore,  to  take,  and  not  to  ask  from  him  nor  pnrchiBe^ 
any  of  the  produce  of  lands  made  over  by  themselves.  What- 
ever remained,  after  supplymg  the  Roman  people,  would  be 
fully  sufficient  for  Masinissa."  That  with  these  instmctioDshe 
parted  with  his  father ;  but  he  was  afterwards  overtaken  by  some 
horsemen,  who  announced  to  him  the  conquest  of  Maoedfl^ 
with  directions  to  congratulate  the  senate,  and  acquaint  tbaa 
that  his  father  felt  so  much  joy  at  that  circumstance^  that  h 
wished  to  come  to  Rome,  and  in  the  Capitol  to  offer  thanb  to 
Jupiter  supremely  good  and  great.  He  requested,  ther^cR^ 
that  if  it  were  not  disagreeable,  the  senate  would  give  loB 
permission  to  do  so. 

14.  Masgaba  was  answered,  that  ^'his  father,  Mfflmiaiiy 
acted  as  became  a  prince  of  a  benevolent  and  grateful  diapo- 
sition ;  to  such  a  degree  that,  by  acknowledging  the  kindnoi 
of  his  friends,  he  added  value  and  dignity  to  it.  The  Bona 
people  had  been  assisted  by  him  in  the  Carthaginian  war  wi& 
exertions  at  once  faithful  and  brave ;  by  the  favour  of  Ab 
Roman  people  he  had  obtained  his  kingdom,  and  had  •fiff- 
wards,  in  the  successive  wars  with  the  three  kingSy  dischaifoi 
with  his  usual  readiness  every  duty.  That  it  was  not  BV" 
prising,  that  a  king  who  had  so  intimately  blended  his  ovi 
interests,  and  those  of  his  kingdom,  with  the  interests  of  ^ 
Romans,  should  be  delighted  at  the  victory  of  the  Bomn 
people.  That  he  should  return  thanks  to  the  inmiortal  godi 
for  the  victory  of  the  Roman  people,  before  the  tutelary  dotiei 
of  his  family  ;  that  his  son  could  return  thanks  in  his  steidit 
Rome ;  as  he  had  already  said  enough  in  the  way  of  coofftr 
tulation,  both  in  his  own  name  and  in  his  father's.  But  tbi 
the  senate  were  of  opinion,  that  his  leaving  his  own  kingdoD^ 
and  going  out  of  Africa,  besides  being  inconvenient  to  hSB* 
self,  was  detrimental  to  the  Roman  people."  On  Margate 
making  a  request  that  Hanno,  son  of  Hamilcary  m^  i* 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  hostage  in  the  place  o/*  some  cihefi  ^ 
senate  replied^  that  they  cotdd  not  reasonably  reqtdre  hotUfi 
from  the  Carthaginians^  at  the  choice  of  any  other  fen^ 
The  quaestor  was  ordered,  by  a  vote  of  the  senate,  to  purdu* 
presents  for  the  young  prince  to  the  value  of  one  hundred 
pounds'  weight  of  silver,  to  accompany  him  to  PuteoH,  to  de- 
fray all  his  expenses  while  he  staid  in  Italy,  and  to  hh«  tf* 
ships  to  carry  him  and  the  retinue  of  the  king  to  Afiittl 
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ckytibes  were  given  to  every  one  of  his  attendants,  both  free- 
men and  slaves.     Soon  after  this  a  letter  was  brought  con- 
cerning Masinissa's  other  son,  Misagenes,  stating  that,  after  the 
conquest  of  Perseus,  he  was  sent  by  Lucius  Paullus,  with  his 
horsemen^  to  AMca ;  and  that  while  he  was  on  his  voyage  in 
the  Adriatic  Sea,  his  fleet  was  dispersed,  and  himself,  in  a  bad 
state  of  health,  driven  into  Brundusium  with  only  three  ships. 
laicius  Stertinius,  the  quaestor,  was  sent  to  him  to  Brundusium, 
with  presents  of  the  same  kind  as  those  given  to  his  brother 
at  Borne,  and  he  was  ordered  to  provide  lodgings  for  the 
prince  and  his  retinue,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  his  health 
0nd  convenience;  and  that  the  expenses  of  himself  and  his  en* 
ikre  retinue  should  be  paid  liberally  ;  that  he  should  looh  out 
for  ships  by  which  the  prince  might  pass  over  into  Africa  with 
Bate  and  safety.     The  qtuestor  was  ordered  to  give  to  each  of 
ike  horsemen  a  pound  of  silver,  and  Jive  hundred  sesterces, 
;   T%e  assemblies,  for  the  election  of  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year, 
were  held  by   Caius  Licinius  the  consul,     Quintus  ^lius 
PeetuSy  Marcus  Junius  Pennus,  were  appointed  consuls.    Then 
Quintus  Cassius  Longinus,  Manius  Juventius  Thalna,  Ti- 
berius Claudius  Nero,  Aulus  Manlius    Torquatus,   Cneius 
JPulvius  GiUoy  C,  Licinius  Nerva,  were  made  prcetors.   In  the 
same  year  the  censors,   Tiberius  Sempronius  Grcuichus  and 
daius  Claudius  Pulcher,  at  length  united  in  passing  a  decree 
Oft  a  matter,  which  had  been  for  a  long  time  discussed  among 
Aemselves  in  different  disputes,     Gracchus,  when  the  freed' 
men,  after  being  repeatedly  confined  within   the  four  city 
tribes,  had  once  more  spread  themselves  through  them  all, 
wished  to  pluck  up  by  the  root  the  evil  which  was  alway  send- 
ing fresh  shoots,  and  to  exclude  from  enrolment  all  who  had 
ever  been  slaves,      Claudius  struggled  energetically  against 
.kUn,  and  tnade  frequent  references  to  the  institutions  of  their 
ancestors,  who  had  often  tried  to  restrain  the  f reed-men,  but 
never  to  totally  exclude  them  from  the  rights  of  citizens. 
He  said  that  some  relaxation  of  the  former  strictness  had  been 
conceded  even  by  the  censors,  Caius  Flaminius  and  Lumis 
JEmilius,      And  indeed,   although  even  at  that  time  those 
dregs  of  the  people  had  spread  themselves  through  all  the 
tribes,  and  it  appeared  requisite  to  reduce  them  again  within 
what  might  be  considered  their  original  settlement,  still  at 
the  time  some  important  concessions  wei^e  made  to  several  of 
thai  rank. 
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1 5.  For  by  those  censors  the  freed-men  were  enrolled  in  the 
four  city  tribes,  excepting  such  as  had  a  son  more  than  ^ 
years  old,  who  was  their  own  offspring ;  all  these  the  censon 
ordered  to  be  surveyed  in  the  tribe  wherein  they  had  been 
surveyed  within  the  last  five  years ;  and  such  as  had  a  ftim, 
or  farms,  in  the  country,  exceeding  in  value  thirty  thousand 
sesterces,^  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  being  included  in  the 
country  tribes.  Though  this  reservation  was  made  in  their 
favoiu*,  yet  Claudius  still  insisted,  that  '^  a  censor  could  vs^ 
without  an  order  of  the  people,  take  away  from  any  man,  and 
much  less  from  a  whole  class  of  men,  the  right  of  suf&ag& 
For  though  he  can  remove  a  man  from  his  tribe,  which  is  no- 
thing more  than  ordering  him  to  change  it,  yet  he  cannot^ 
therefore,  remove  him  out  of  all  the  thirty-five  tribes ;  which 
would  be  to  strip  him  of  the  rights  of  a  citizen,  and  of  liberty; 
not  to  fix  where  he  should  be  surveyed,  but  to  exclude  hk 
from  the  survey."  These  points  were  discussed  by  the  cen- 
sors, who  at  last  came  to  this  compromise :  that  out  of  tiie 
four  city  tribes,  they  should  openly,  in  the  court  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Liberty,  select  one  by  lot,  in  which  they  should  indoiB 
all  those  who  had  ever  been  in  servitude.  Tlie  lot  fell  on  IhB 
-^squiline  tribe ;  on  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  published  n 
order,  that  all  sons  of  freed-men  should  be  surveyed  in  that 
tribe.  This  proceeding  gained  the  censors  great  honour  wifli 
the  senate,  who  gave  thanks  to  Sempronius  for  his  pe^8ev€^ 
ance  in  so  good  a  design,  and  also  to  Claudius  for  not  obstruct- 
ing it.  Greater  numbers  were  expelled  from  the  senate,  and 
ordered  to  sell  their  horses,  by  them  than  by  their  predeoeai- 
ors.  They  both  concurred  in  removing  from  their  tribes 
and  disfranchising  the  same  persons,  in  every  instance ;  ner 
did  one  of  them  remove  any  mark  of  disgrace  inflicted  by  Ihe 
other.  They  petitioned  that,  according  to  custom,  the  year 
and  halTs  time  allowed  for  enforcing  the  repairs  of  buildingi^ 
and  for  approving  the  execution  of  works  contracted  for, 
should  be  prolonged ;  but  Cneius  Tremellius,  a  tribune,  pro- 
tested against  it,  because  he  had  not  been  chosen  into  the 
senate.  This  year  Caius  Cicereius  dedicated  a  temple  to 
Juno  Monita  on  the  Alban  mount,  ^Ye  years  after  he  had 
vowed  it ;  and  Lucius  Postumius  Albinus  was  inaugurated 
flamen  of  Mars. 

16.  The  ^consuls,  Quintius  JBlius  and  Marcus  Janios^  ha^ 
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ing  proposed  the  business  of  distributing  the  provinces,  the 

senate  decreed  that  Spain,  which  during  the  Macedonian  war 

bad  been  but  one  province,  should  be  again  formed  into  two ; 

and  that  the  present  governors,  Lucius  Faullus  and  Lucius 

Anicius,  should  continue  in  the  government  of  Macedonia  and 

Hljria,  until,  with  the  concurrence  of  commissioners,  they 

should  adjust  the  affairs  of  those  countries  disordered  by  the 

war,  and  reduce  them  to  a  form  of  government  different  from 

the  regaL  '  The  provinces  assigned  to  the  consuls  were  Pisse 

and  Gaul,  with  two  legions  to  each,  containing  separately  five 

thousand  two  hundred  foot  and  four  hundred  horse.    The  lots 

of  the  praetors  were  as  follows :  the  city  jurisdiction  fell  to  Quin  • 

tos  Cassiua;  the  foreign,  to  Manius  Juventius  Thalna ;  Sicily, 

to  Tiberius*  Claudius  Nero ;  Hither  Spain,  to  Cneius  Fulvius ; 

and  to  Caius  Licinius  Nerva,  Farther  Spain.  Sardinia  had  fallen 

to  Aulus  Manlius  Torquatus,  but  he  could  not  proceed  thither, 

heing  detained  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  preside  at  trials 

of  capital  offences.  The  senate  was  then  consulted  concerning 

prodigies  which  were  reported :  the  temple  of  the  tutelar  deities, 

on  the  Yelian  hill,  had  been  struck  by  lightning ;  and  two 

gates,  and  a  large  part  of  the  wall,  in  the  town  of  Minervium. 

At  Anagnia,  a  shower  of  earth  had  fallen ;  and,  at  Lanuvium, 

a  blazing  torch  was  seen  in  the  sky.     Marcus  Valerius,  a 

Boman  citizen,  reported,  that  at  Calatia,  on  the  public  lands, 

blood  had  flowed  from  his  hearth,  during  three  days  and  two 

nights.     On  account  of  this  last  occurrence  in  particular,  the 

decemvirs  were  directed  to  consult  the  books;  on  which  they 

ordered  a  general  supplication  for  one  day,  and  sacrificed  in 

the  forum  fifty  goats.  On  account  of  the  other  prodigies^  there 

was  a  supplication  for  another  day,  with  sacrifices  of  the  larger 

victims,  and  the  city  was  purified.  Then,  with  reference  to  the 

gratitude  due  to  the  immortal  gods,  the  senate  decreed,  that, 

*' forasmuch  as  their  enemies  were  subdued,  and  the  kings 

Perseus  and  Gentius,  with  Macedon  and  Illyria,  were  in  the 

power  of  the  Roman  people,  whatever  offerings  were  made  in 

all  the  temples  by  Appius  Claudius  and  Marcus  Sempronius, 

the  consuls,  on  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  king  Antiochus, 

offerings  of  the  same  value  should  then  be  made,  and  that 

Quintus  Cassius  and  Manius  Juventius,  the  praetors,  should 

•uperintend  them. 

17.  They  then  constituted  commissioners,  by  whose  advice 
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the  generals,  Lucius  PauUus  and  Lucius  Anicius,  were  to 
regulate  the  affairs  of  their  provinces ;  ten  for  Macedon,  and 
five  for  Dlyria.  Those  nominated  for  Macedon  were,  Anlns 
Postumius  Luscus,  Caius  Claudius,  both  of  whom  had  been 
censors,  Caius  Licinius  Crassus,  the  colleague  of  Paullns  in 
the  consulship ;  he  then  held  the  province  of  Gaul,  as  he 
had  the  command  continued  to  him.  To  these,  who  were  of 
consular  rank,  the  senate  added  Cneius  Domitius  .^kiobarbm^ 
Servius  Cornelius  SuUa,  Lucius  Junius,  Caius  Antistios 
Labeo,  Titus  Numisius  Tarquiniensis,  and  Aulus  Terentins 
Varro.  The  following  were  nominated  for  niyria :  PaUios 
^lius  Ligus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  Caius  Cicereius,  Cneiiis 
Baebius  Tamphilus,  (he  had  been  praetor  the  last  year,  as  had 
Cicereius  many  years  before,)  PubliusTerentius  Tuscivicaniu^ 
and  Publius  Manilius.  The  consuls  were  then  advised  bjthe 
senate,  that,  as  one  of  them  must  go  into  Graul,  in  the  room 
of  Caius  Licinius,  who  was  appointed  a  commissioner,  thef 
should,  as  soon  as  possible,  either  settle  their  provinces  between 
themselves,  or  cast  lots,  as  might  be  agreeable  to  them.  Thej 
chose  to  cast  lots ;  when  Pisas  fell  to  Marcus  Junius,  (who 
was  ordered  to  introduce  to  the  senate  the  embassies  that 
came  to  Rome  from  all  quarters,  with  congratulations  before 
he  went  to  his  province,)  and  Gaul  to  Quintus  ^lius. 

18.  But  although  men  of  such  characters  were  sent  on  the 
commission,  that  confident  hopes  might  be  entertained  thit 
the  generals,  influenced  by  their  counsel,  would  determine  « 
nothing  derogatory  either  to  the  clemency  or  dignity  of  the 
Roman  people,  yet  the  heads  of  a  plan  of  settlement  were 
considered  in  the  senate,  that  the  said  commissioners  might 
carry,  from  Rome  to  the  generals,  an  outline  of  the  entixe 
plan.  First,  it  was  determined,  that  ''the  Macedonians  and 
Ulyrians  should  be  free ;  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  all  fiie 
world  that  the  arms  of  the  Roman  people  did  not  bring  dajaj 
to  the  free,  but  freedom  to  slaves,  and  that  the  nations  which 
already  enjoyed  freedom,  should  be  convinced  that  it  would 
be  safe  and  permanent  under  the  protection  of  the  RomeM 
people;  and  that  such  nations  as  lived  under  regal  govemmeoC 
should  be  convinced  that  their  princes,  under  awe  of  the 
Roman  people,  would  be,  at  present,  more  just  and  mild; 
and  that,  should  war  break  out  at  any  time  between  their 
kings  and  the  Roman  people,  the  issue  would  bring  victoijti 
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the  latter,  and  liberty  to  themselves.  It  was  also  provided, 
"ihat  the  farming  both  of  the  Macedonian  mines,  which  pro- 
duced a  very  large  profit,  and  that  of  crown  lands,  should  be 
abolished ;  as  business  of  this  kind  could  not  be  managed  with- 
out the  intervention  of  revenue  farmers ;  and  wherever  a  tax- 
contractor  was  employed,  either  the  rights  of  the  people  were  a 
nonentity,  or  the  freedom  of  the  allies  destroyed.  Nor  could  the 
Macedonians  themselves  conduct  such  affairs ;  for  while  they 
afforded  the  managers  opportunities  of  acquiring  plunder  for 
themselves,  there  never  would  be  wanting  causes  of  disputes 
and  seditions.  It  was  further  determined,  that  there  should  be 
a  general  council  of*the  nation;  lest  the  perverseness  of  the 
populace  might,  some  time  or  other,  convert  into  pestilent 
licentiousness  the  liberty  granted  by  the  senate  with  a  whole- 
some degree  of  moderation:  but  that  Macedonia  should  be 
divided  into  four  districts,  each  of  which  should  have  a  coun- 
cil of  its  own ;  and  that  they  should  pay  to  the  Roman  people 
half  the  tribute  which  they  used  formerly  to  pay  to  theii 
kings."  Similar  instructions  were  given  respecting  Ulyria. 
Other  particulars  were  left  to  the  generals  and  commissioners ; 
whose  investigation  of  matters  on  the  spot  would  enable  them 
to  form  more  accurate  plans. 

19.  Among  the  many  embassies  from  kings,  nations,  and 
states,  Attalus,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  attracted  the  general 
attention  in  a  very  particular  manner ;  for  he  was  received  by 
those  who  had  served  along  with  him  in  the  late  war,  with 
even  greater  demonstration  of  kindness  than  if  Eumenes  had 
come  in  person.  Two  reasons,  both,  apparently,  highly  hon- 
ourable, had  induced  him  to  come ;  one  to  offer  congratulations, 
which  were  quite  proper,  in  the  case  of  a  victory  to  which  he 
himself  had  contributed ;  the  other  to  complain  of  disturbances 
raised  by  the  Gauls,  and  of  a  defeat  received,  by  which  his 
brother's  kingdom  was  endangered.  But  he  had,  also,  secret 
hopes  of  honours  and  rewards  from  the  senate,  which  he 
could  scarcely  receive  without  infringing  on  his  duty  to  his 
brother.  There  were  among  the  Romans  some  evil  advisers, 
who  were  working  on  his  ambition  by  promises.  They  told 
him,  that  "  the  general  opinion  concerning  Attalus  and  Eu- 
menes was,  that  one  was  a  steady  friend  to  the  Romans,  and 
that  the  other  was  not  a  faithful  ally  either  to  them  or  to 
Perseus.     That  it  was  not  easy  to  determine  whether  the 

6  X 
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requests  that  he  might  make  for  himself,  or  those  against  his 
brother,  were  more  likely  to  be  obtained  from  the  senate; 
so  entirely  were  all  disposed  to  gratify  the  one,  and  to  grant 
nothing  to  the  other."    As  the  event  proved.  Attains  was  one 
of  those  who  would  have  coveted  all  that  hope  can  promise  to 
itself,  had  not  the  prudent  admonitions  of  one  friend  put  a 
curb  on  those  passions,  which  were  growing  wanton  through 
prosperity.  He  had,  in  his  retinue,  a  physician,  called  Stratiua, 
sent  to  Rome  by  Eumenes,  who  distrusted  Attains,  for  the 
purpose    of   watching   over   his   conduct,   and    giving  him 
faithful  advice,  if  he  should  perceive  him  swerve  from  his 
allegiance.    This  man,  although  he  hud  to  address  ears  already 
prepossessed,  and  a  mind  already  biassed,  yet,  by  addressing 
him  at  judiciously  selected  times,  restored  the  thing  to  its 
proper  state,  even  after  it  had  become  almost  desperate.    He 
said  that  "different  kingdoms  grew  into  power  by  different 
means :  that  their  kingdom  being  lately  formed,  and  unsupport- 
ed by  any  long-established  strength,  was  upheld  solely  by  the 
concord  of  the  brothers  ;  for,  while  one  bore  the  title  and  the 
ornament  which  distinguishes  the  head  of  a  sovereign,  each 
of  the  brothers  was  considered  as  a  king.     As  to  Attains,  in 
particular,  being  the  next  in  years,  was  there  any  man  who 
did  not  consider  him  as  king  ?  and  that,  not  only  because  they 
perceived  his  present  power  to  be  great,  but  because  there 
was  not  a  doubt  but  he  must  ascend  the  throne,  in  a  very  short 
time,  in  consequence  of  the  age  and  infirmity  of  Eumenea, 
who  had  no  legitimate  issue"  (for  he  had  not  at  this  time 
acknowledged  the  son  who  afterwards  reigned).     "To  what 
purpose,  then,  employ  violence,  to  attain  what  must  come  to 
him  presently  without  any  exertions  on  his  part  ?    Besides,  a 
new  storm  had  fallen  on  the  kingdom,  from  the  insurrection 
of  the  Gauls,  which  could  scarcely  be  resisted  by  the  most 
perfect    harmony  and  union  of  the  brothers.       But  if  to  a 
foreign  war  domestic  dissensions  were  added,  the  evil  conH 
not  be  checked ;  nor  would  he  effect  any  thing  else  than  pre- 
venting his  brother  from  dying  on  the  throne,  and  depriving 
himself  of  the  hope  of  ascending  it.     If  both  modes  of  act- 
ing were  honourable, — either  to  preserve  the  kingdom  for  his 
brother,  or  to  take  it  from  him, — yet  the  honour  that  woaW 
result  to  him  from  the  preservation  of  the  kingdom,  since  it 
was  unit  3d  to  brotherly  love,  would  be  the  greater.    The  latter 
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indeed,  would  be  detestable,  and  bordering  nearly  on  parricide  ; 
what  room,  then,  could  there  be  for  deliberation  ?  For, 
•whether  did  he  mean  to  demand  a  share  of  the  kingdom,  or 
to  seize  the  whole  ?  If  he  would  demand  a  share,  then  both,  by 
the  separation  of  their  strength,  would  be  rendered  feeble,  and 
exposed  to  injuries  of  every  kind ;  if  the  whole,  would  he  then 
require  his  elder  brother,  reduced  to  a  private  station,  at  his 
time  of  life  and  labouring  under  such  bodily  infirmities,  to  live 
in  exile,  and  die  in  such  a  wretched  state.  For,  not  to  men- 
tion the  catastrophes  of  undutiful  brothers  recorded  in  stories, 
the  fate  of  Perseus  seemed  a  striking  instance,  who,  prostrated 
at  the  feet  of  a  victorious  enemy,  laid  down,  in  the  temple  of  the 
Samothracians,  before  the  gods,  who,  as  it  were,  demanded 
satisfaction  for  his  crimes,  the  crown  which  he  had  seized 
after  the  death  of  his  brotV-or.  Thosfe  very  men,"  he  continued, 
"  who  not  through  friendship  for  him,  but  enmity  to  Eumenes, 
had  instigated  him  to  the  adoption  of  such  measures,  would 
praise  his  affection  and  firmness,  if  he  preserved  to  the  last 
his  allegiance  to  his  brother." 

20.  These  arguments  prevailed  in  the  mind  of  Attains. 
Therefore,  on  being  introduced  to  the  senate,  he  congratulated 
them  on  their  success,  and  made  mention  of  his  own  services 
during  the  war,  and  those  of  his  brother,  whatever  he  had 
performed ;  of  the  defection  of  the  Gauls,  which  had  lately 
happened,  and  which  had  caused  violent  commotions  ;  and  he 
entreated  that  they  should  send  ambassadors  to  those  people, 
by  whose  authority  they  should  be  summoned  to  desist.  After 
delivering  these  messages  respecting  the  general  interest  of 
the  state,  he  requested  a  grant  of  ^nus  and  Maronea  to  him- 
self. Having  thus  disappointed  the  hopes  of  those  who  ex- 
pected that  he,  after  arraigning  his  brother's  conduct,  would 
solicit  a  partition  of  the  kingdom,  he  retired  from  the  senate- 
house.  Seldom  on  other  occasions  was  either  a  king  or  pri- 
vate person  heard  with  such  a  degree  of  fiivour  and  appro- 
bation by  all ;  during  his  stay  he  received  presents  and  honours 
of  every  description,  and  they  treated  him  similarly  at  his 
departure.  Of  the  many  embassies  which  came  from  Greece 
and  Asia,  that  of  the  Rhodians  engaged  the  greatest  share  of 
the  public  attention.  At  first  they  appeared  in  white,  the 
colour  which  was  most  becoming  to  persons  congratulating 

others,  for  had  they  worn  mourning,  they  might  seem  to  be  la- 
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menting  the  misfortunes  of  Perseus.  Afterwards  the  senate, 
being  consulted  by  the  consul,  Marcus  Junius,  (the  ambassa- 
dors standing  in  the  Comitium,)  whether  they  should  grant 
them  lodgings,  entertainments,  and  an  audience  of  the  senate, 
they  voted  that  no  duty  of  hospitality  was  due  to  them. 
When  the  consul  came  out  of  the  senate-house,  after  the  Rho- 
dians  had  told  him  that  they  were  come  to  congratulate  the  Bo- 
mans  on  their  late  success,  and  to  clear  their  state  of  the  charges 
made  against  it,  and  requested  an  audience  of  the  senate,  he 
returned  this  answer,  that  "it  was  the  custom  of  the  Ro- 
mans both  to  grant  audience  in  their  senate,  and  to  perfonn 
other  acts  of  kindness  and  hospitality  to  their  friends  and 
allies  ;  but  that  the  Rhodians  had  not  deserved  in  that  war  to 
be  ranked  in  the  number  of  friends  or  aUies.**  On  hearing 
this,  they  all  prostrated  themselves  on  the  ground,  beseeching 
the  consul  and  all  present  not  to  think  it  right  that  new  and 
false  imputations  should  operate  more  powerfully  to  their  pre- 
judice, than  their  long  course  of  services,  which  they  had 
themselves  witnessed.  They  immediately  assumed  a  mourmng 
dress,  and  going  round  to  the  houses  of  the  principal  moi, 
supplicated  with  prayers  and  tears  that  their  cause  might  be 
heard  before  they  were  condemned. 

21.  Marcus  Juventius  Thalna,  the  praBtor  who  had  the 
jurisdiction  between  natives  and  foreigners,  stimulated  the 
public  resentment  against  the  Rhodians,  and  promulgated  a 
bill,  that  "  war  should  be  declared  against  the  Rhodians,  and 
that  the  people  should  choose  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
present  year,  who  should  be  sent  with  a  fleet  to  carry  on  that 
war ; "  with  the  hope  that  he  himself  should  be  the  peraw 
chosen.  Two  of  the  plebeian  tribunes,  Marcus  Antonius  and 
Marcus  Pomponius,  opposed  this  proceeding.  But  the  praetor, 
on  his  part,  commenced  the  business  in  an  unprecedented  and 
pernicious  manner  ;  for  without  first  consulting  the  senate^ 
and  without  acquainting  the  consuls,  of  his  own  sole  judgment 
he  proposed  to  the  people  the  question,  "  was  it  their  w5l  and 
order  that  war  should  be  declared  against  the  Rhodians?" 
whereas,  ever  until  then,  the  senate  was  first  consulted  con- 
cerning the  war,  and  then  the  business  was  laid  before  the 
people.  On  the  other  side,  the  plebeian  tribunes  opposed  M 
proceeding ;  although  it  was  a  received  rule  that  no  tribune 
should  protest  against  a  proposal,  until  opportunity  was  giveo 
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to  private  citizens  to  argue  for  and  against  it ;  in  consequence 
of  which  it  had  often  happened  that  some,  who  had  avowed  no 
intention  of  protesting,  having  discovered  defects  in  the  law 
from  the  discourses  of  those  who  opposed  it,  on  that  account 
did  protest ;  and  some  who  came  avowedly  to  protest,  abstained 
from  it,  being  convinced  by  the  arguments  of  those  who  spoke 
in  favour  of  the  law.  On  this  occasion  the  prastor  and  tri- 
bunes vied  with  each  other  in  doing  every  thing  out  of  time. 
While  the  tribunes  blamed  the  hasty  proceeding  of  the  prcBtor^ 
they  imitated  the  example  by  protesting  before  their  time. 
The  only  pretence  they  alleged  for  it  was,  the  necessity  for 
adjourning  the  entire  deliberation  concerning  the  Rhodians 
until  the  return  of  the  general  and  the  ten  commissioners  from 
Macedon,  who,  after  most  carefully  weighing  the  matter  ac- 
cording to  the  communications  received  in  their  letters  and  tab- 
lets^ were  likely  to  give  certain  information  relative  to  the 
feelings  which  each  state  had  borne  towards  Perseus  or  the 
Romans,  But  when  the  prcetor,  nevertheless,  persisted  in  his 
determination,  the  matter  came  to  this,  that  Antonius,  the  tri- 
bune of  the  commons,  after  bringing  the  ambassadors  before 
the  people,  dragged  down  from  the  rostrum  Thalna,  who  was 
attempting  to  ascend  it  contrary  to  his  vnshes,  and  was  be- 
ginning to  address  the  people,  and  gave  the  Rhodians  an 
(opportunity  of  speaking  before  the  general  assembly.  But 
although  the  violent  and  impetuous  attempt  of  the  prcetor  had 
been  defeated  by  corresponding  firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
tribune,  still  anxiety  did  not  as  yet  leave  the  minds  of  the 
Rhodians;  for  the  senators  bore  them  a  most  unfriendly  feel- 
ing; so  that  the  Rhodians  were  relieved  from  the  impending 
evil  for  the  present,  rather  than  completely  rescued  from  it, 
Tlterefore,  when  a  meeting  of  the  senate  was  granted  to  them, 
after  requesting  it  for  a  long  time  and  frequently,  on  their 
introduction  by  the  consul  they  lay  at  first  for  a  long  time 
with  their  persons  prostrated  on  the  ground;  afterwards,  when 
the  consul  raised  them  up  and  ordered  them  to  speak,  Asty- 
medes,  whose  appearance  was  most  calculated  to  excite  pity, 
spoke  to  the  following  effect:  ^^  Conscript  fathers,  this  grief 
and  degradation  (follies,  who  enjoyed  your  friendship  a  short 
time  ago,  cannot  fail  to  be  pitied  even  by  those  who  are  irri- 
tated against  us ;  and  how  much  more  justly  will  compassion 
enter  your  minds,  vyou  will  but  consider  the  hard  condithns 
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under  ichich  we  this  day,  in  your  presence^  plead  the  cause  cf 
dur  state^  already  almost  condemned.  Others  are  accused 
prior  to  their  condemfiation ;  nor  do  they  suffer  punishment 
until  their  guilt  is  ascertained, 

22.  "  Whether  we  Rhodians  have  transgressed,  or  not,  is 
yet  doubtful ;  meanwhile  we  suffer  punishments  and  disgraces 
of  all  sorts.  In  former  times,  when  we  visited  Rome,  after 
the  conquest  of  Carthage,  after  the  defeat  of  Philip,  and  after 
that  of  Antiochus,  we  were  escorted  from  a  mansion  fiimished 
us  by  the  public,  into  the  senate-house,  to  present  our  con- 
gratulations to  you,  conscript  fathers,  and,  from  the  senate- 
house  to  the  Capitol,  carrying  offerings  to  your  gods.  But 
now,  from  a  vile  and  filthy  inn,  scarcely  gaining  a  reception 
for  our  money,  treated  as  enemies,  and  forbid  to  lodge  within 
the  city,  we  come  in  this  squalid  dress  to  the  Roman  senate- 
house  :  we,  Rhodians,  on  whom  a  short  time  ago  you  bestowed 
the  provinces  of  Lycia  and  Caria ;  on  whom  you  conferred  the 
most  ample  rewards  and  honours.  You  order  even  the  Mace- 
donians and  Illyrians,  as  we  hear,  to  be  free ;  though  they 
were  in  servitude  before  they  waged  war  with  you :  (nor  do 
we  envy  the  good  fortune  of  any ;  on  the  contrary,  we  acknow- 
ledge therein  the  usual  clemency  of  the  Roman  people.)  But 
will  you  convert,  from  allies  into  enemies,  the  Rhodians,  who 
were  guilty  of  nothing  more  than  remaining  neutral  during 
the  war  ?  You  are  in  truth  the  same  Romans,  who  boast  that 
your  wars  are  successful  because  they  are  just;  who  gloiy 
not  so  much  in  the  issue  of  them,  in  that  you  conquer,  as 
in  the  commencement  of  them,  because  you  do  not  un- 
dertake them  without  a  just  cause.  The  attack  on  Mes- 
sana,  in  Sicily,  made  the  Carthaginians  your  enemies.  The 
siege  of  Athens,  and  attempt  to  reduce  Greece  to  slaveiy, 
together  with  the  assistance  of  men  and  money  given  to 
Hannibal,  led  to  hostilities  with  Philip.  Antiochus,  on  the 
invitation  of  the  j^tolians,  your  enemies,  came  over  in  person 
with  a  fleet  from  Asia  to  Greece;  and  by  seizing  Deme- 
trias,  Chalcis,  and  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  endeavoured  to 
dispossess  you  of  empire.  The  motives  to  your  war  with 
Perseus  were  his  attacks  on  your  allies,  and  his  putting 
to  death  the  princes  and  leading  members  of  certain  states. 
But,  if  we  are  doomed  to  ruin,  to  what  motive  will  our 
misfortune   be  ascribed?     I  do  not  yet  separate  the  cause 
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of  the  state  from  that  of  our  countrjrmen,  Polyaratus  and 
Dine,  with  others,  whom  we  have  brought  hither  in  order  to 
deliver  them  into  your  hands.  But  supposing  every  one  of 
us  were  equally  guilty,  I  ask  what  was  our  crime  with 
respect  to  the  late  war  ?  We  favoured  the  interest  of  Per- 
seus ;  and  we  have  supported  that  prince  against  you  in  like 
manner  as,  in  the  wars  of  Antiochus  and  Philip,  we  supported 
you  against  those  kings.  Now,  in  what  manner  we  are 
accustomed  to  assist  our  allies,  and  with  what  vigour  to  con- 
duct wars,  ask  Caius  Livius  and  Lucius  ^milius  Regillus, 
who  commanded  your  fleets  on  the  coasts  of  Asia.  Your  ships 
never  fought  a  battle  without  us.  We,  with  our  own  fleet, 
fought  one  engagement  at  Samos  and  a  second  on  the  coast  of 
Pamphylia,  against  that  distinguished  commander,  Hannibal. 
The  victory,  which  we  gained  in  the  latter,  was  the  more 
glorious  to  us  because,  although  we  lost  a  great  part  of  our 
navy  and  the  flower  of  our  youth  in  the  unsuccessful  action 
at  Samos,  we  were  not  deterred  from  venturing  again  to  give 
battle  to  the  king's  fleet  on  its  return  from  Syria.  These 
matters  I  have  mentioned  not  out  of  ostentation,  (that  would 
ill  become  our  present  situation,)  but  to  remind  you  in  what 
way  the  Rhodians  assist  their  allies. 

23.  "When  Philip  and  Antiochus  were  subdued,  we 
received  from  you  very  ample  rewards.  K  the  fortune  of 
Perseus  were  such  as  yours  now  is  by  the  favour  of  the  gods 
and  your  own  courage,  and  we  were  to  go  into  Macedon,  to 
the  victorious  king,  to  demand  rewards  from  him,  what  merit 
should  we  have  to  plead  ?  Is  it  that  he  was  aided  by  us  with 
money  or  corn ;  with  land  or  sea  forces  ?  Had  we  defended 
his  garrison  ?  where  had  we,  either  under  his  generals  or  by 
ourselves  ?  If  he  should  inquire  where  were  our  soldiers  or 
ships  acting  in  concert  with  his ;  what  answer  could  we  give  ? 
Perhaps  we  might  be  pleading  our  cause  before  him,  if  suc- 
cessful as  we  are  now,  before  you.  All  that  we  have  gained 
by  sending  ambassadors  to  both,  to  mediate  a  peace,  is,  that 
we  received  no  thanks  from  either  party,  and  incurred  from 
one  of  them  accusations  and  danger.  Perseus,  indeed,  might 
justly  object  to  us  what  you  cannot,  conscript  fathers,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  war  we  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome, 
promising  supplies  of  all  sorts  requisite  for  the  war,  and  en 
gaging  to  be  ready,  as  in  former  wars,  with  our  docks,  our 
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arms,  and  our  men.  It  was  jour  fault  that  we  did  not  per- 
form this,  since  you,  whatever  was  the  reason,  rejected  our 
'  assistance  on  tliat  occasion.  We  have,  therefore,  neither 
a(^te(l  in  any  instance  as  enemies,  nor  been  deficient  in  the 
duty  of  w(?ll-aifected  allies ;  but  we  were  prevented  by  you 
iVoni  ]>erforniing  it.  What  then  shall  we  say?  Bhodiaofl^ 
has  tlicre  Ix'cn  nothing  said  or  done  in  your  country  which 
you  disapprove  of,  and  at  which  the  Roman  people  would  he 
justly  oflended?  Henceforth  I  do  not  mean  to  defend 
what  has  been  done,  (I  am  not  so  weak,)  but  to  distinguish 
the  cause  of  the  public  from  the  guilt  of  private  men.  For 
there  is  no  nation  whatever  that  has  not,  generally,  some  ill- 
disposed  members,  and  always  an  ignorant  populace.  I  have 
heard,  that  even  among  the  Romans  there  have  been  men 
who  worked  themselves  into  power  by  courting  the  multitude; 
that  the  plebeians  sometimes  seceded  from  you,  and  that  the 
government  was  not  always  in  your  hands.  If  it  were  possi- 
ble for  this  to  happen  in  a  state  so  well  constituted,  who  can 
wonder  at  there  being  some  among  us,  who,  out  of  a  wish  to 
gain  the  king's  fiiendship,  led  our  conmions  astray  by  bad 
advice  ?  Yet  they  efiected  nothing  more  than  our  remaining 
inactive,  without  infringing  on  our  duty.  I  shall  not  pass  by 
that,  which  has  been  made  the  heaviest  charge  against  our 
state  during  the  war.  We  sent  ambassadors  at  the  same  time 
to  you  and  Perseus,  to  mediate  a  peace  ;  and  that  imfbr- 
tunate  design  was,  by  a  furious  orator,  as  we  afterwards 
heard,  rendered  foolish  to  the  last  degree ;  for  it  is  ascertained 
that  he  spoke  in  such  a  manner  as  Caius  Popilius,  the  Roman 
ambassador,  should  have  spoken,  when  you  sent  him  to  the 
two  kings,  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy,  to  induce  them  to  cease 
from  hostilities.  But  still,  whether  this  conduct  is  to  be 
called  arrogance  or  folly,  it  was  the  same  towards  Perseus  as 
towards  you.  States,  as  well  as  individuals,  have  their 
different  characters ;  some  are  violent,  others  daring,  others 
timid ;  some  addicted  to  wine,  others  more  particularly  to 
women.  Fame  says  that  the  Athenian  nation  was  quick  and 
bold,  beyond  its  strength,  in  beginning  an  enterprise;  and 
that  the  Lacedaemonian  was  dilatory  and  backward  in  enter- 
ing upon  business,  even  when  confident  of  success.  I  cannot 
deny  that  Asia,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  produces  men 
too  much  inclined  to  vanity,  and  that  the  speech  of  even  th'* 
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Rhodians  is  too  much  tinctured  with  vain-glory,  because  we 
seem  to  have  the  pre-eminence  above  the  neighbouring  states ; 
and  that,  too,  owing  not  so  much  to  our  strength  as  to  the 
marks  of  honour  and  esteem  conferred  on  us  by  you.  That 
embassy  received  on  the  spot  sufficient  reproof  for  its .  imme- 
diate misconduct,  when  it  was  dismissed  with  so  severe  an 
answer.  But,  if  the  disgrace  which  we  then  suffered  was 
too  trifling,  surely  the  present  mournful  and  suppliant  em- 
bassy would  be  a  sufficient  expiation  for  an  embassy  even 
more  insolent  than  that  was.  Irritable  men  hate  arrogance ; 
men  of  sense  despise  it,  particularly  if  shown  in  words ;  more 
especially,  if  it  be  shown  by  an  inferior  towards  a  superior ; 
but  no  one  has  ever  yet  thought  it  deserving  of  capital  pun- 
ishment. There  was,  in  truth,  danger  lest  the  Rhodians 
should  contenm  the  Romans !  Some  men  have  spoken,  even 
of  the  gods,  in  terms  too  presumptuous ;  yet  we  have  never 
heard  of  any  one  being  struck  with  thunder  on  that  account. 
24.  "  What  charge  then  remains,  of  which  we  are  to  acquit 
ourselves,  since  there  has  been  no  hostile  act  on  our  part,  and 
the  insolent  language  of  an  ambassador,  though  grating  to  the 
ear,  has  not  deserved  the  ruin  of  a  state.  Conscript  fathers, 
I  hear  that  the  estimate  of  the  penalty  for  our  secret  wishes 
has  become  the  subject  of  your  conversation.  Some  assert 
that  we  favoured  the  king,  and  therefore  that  we  should  be 
punished  with  war;  others,  that  we  did  indeed  wish  him 
success,  but  ought  not,  on  that  account,  to  suffer  the  penalty 
of  war,  since  it  has  not  been  so  instituted  either  by  the  prac- 
tice or  laws  of  any  state,  that  if  any  one  should  wish  an 
enemy  to  perish,  he  should  be  condemned,  provided  that  he 
did  nothing  towards  effecting  his  wishes.  We  feel,  indeed, 
grateful  to  those  who  absolve  us  from  the  punishment,  though 
not  from  the  crime ;  but  we  lay  down  this  law  for  ourselves  : 
if  we  all  entertained  tlie  wishes  of  which  we  are  accused,  we 
will  then  make  no  distinction  between  the  will  and  the  deed : 
let  us  all  be  punished.  If  some  of  our  people  in  power  favoured 
you,  and  others  the  king,  I  do  not  demand,  that  for  the  sake 
of  us  who  were  on  your  side,  the  favourers  of  the  king  may 
be  saved ;  but  I  deprecate  our  perishing  through  them.  You 
are  not  more  inveterate  against  them  than  is  our  state  itself ; 
and  most  of  them,  when  they  ascertained  this,  fled,  or  put 
themselves  to  death,  the  others  have  been  condenmed  by  us,  and 
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they  will  soon  be  in  your  power,  conscript  fathers.  The  rest 
of  us  Rhodians,  as  we  have  merited  no  thanks  daring  the  war, 
so  neither  have  we  deserved  punishment.  !Let  the  accamn- 
lation  of  our  former  services  atone  for  our  present  derelictioD 
of  duty.  You  have  recently  waged  war  with  three  kings :  kt 
not  the  circumstance  of  our  having  been  inactive  in  one  (rf 
these  wars,  be  more  injurious  to  us  than  our  having  fought 
on  your  side  in  the  other  two  has  served  us.  Consider 
Philip,  Antioclius,  and  Perseus,  as  you  would  three  votes; 
two  of  them  acquit  us  ;  one,  although  it  would  be  unfavoa^ 
able,  is  nevertheless  doubtful.  If  they  were  to  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  us,  we  would  be  condemned.  Conscript  fathetSi 
you  are  to  decide,  whether  Rhodes  is  to  continue  on  the  earth 
or  to  be  utterly  destroyed.  You  are  not  deliberating  con- 
cerning war,  conscript  fathers,  for  though  it  is  in  your  powff 
to  declare  war,  it  is  not  in  your  power  to  wage  it,  as  not  a 
single  Rhodian  will  take  up  arms  against  you.  If  you  persist 
in  your  anger,  we  will  beg  time  from  you,  until  we  cany 
home  an  account  of  this  unhappy  embassy.  We  will  then, 
every  free  person  of  all  the  Rhodians,  both  men  and  wiHnen, 
with  all  our  wealth,  embark  in  ships,  and  leaving  the  seats  of 
our  tutelar  deities,  both  public  and  private,  repair  to  Rome, 
where,  heaping  together  in  the  Comitium,  at  the  door  of  your 
senate-house,  all  our  gold  and  silver,  all  the  public  and  private 
property  that  we  possess,  we  will  submit  our  persons,  and 
those  of  our  wives  and  children,  to  your  disposal ;  that,  what- 
ever we  are  to  suffer,  we  may  suffer  here.  Let  our  dty  be 
sacked  and  burned  far  away  from  our  view.  The  Romans 
may  pass  a  judgment,  that  the  Rhodians  are  enemies;  but  we 
have  also  a  right,  in  some  degree,  to  judge  ourselves;  and  we 
never  will  judge  ourselves  your  enemies,  nor  do  one  hostile 
act,  should  we  even  suffer  extreme  calamities." 

25.  After  so  mournful  a  speech,  they  all  prostrated  them- 
selves again,  and  as  supplicants,  held  out  olive  branches;  but 
at  length  they  were  raised,  and  withdrew  from  the  senate- 
house.  They  then  began  to  ask  the  opinions  of  the  senators. 
The  most  inveterate  against  the  Rhodians  were  those,  who  as 
consuls,  praetors,  or  lieutenant-generals,  had  been  engaged  in 
the  war  with  Macedon.  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  was  die  prin- 
cipal supporter  of  their  cause,  who,  though  naturally  au^i^ 
ucted  his  part  as  a  senator,  on  this  occasion,  with  much  miU- 
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ness  and  lenity.  I  will  not  introduce  here  a  specimen  of  hia 
copious  eloquence,  by  relating  what  he  said :  his  speech  is 
extant,  and  is  comprised  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  Antiquities. 
The  answer  given  to  the  Rhodians  was,  that  "  they  should 
neither  be  declared  enemies,  nor  any  longer  remain  in 
alliance  with  Rome."  At  the  head  of  this  embassy  were 
Philocrates  and  Astymedes.  They  determined  that  half  their 
number,  with  Philocrates,  should  carry  home  to  Rhodes  an  ac- 
count of  their  proceedings ;  and  that  the  other  half,  with  Asty- 
medes, should  remain  at  Rome,  that  they  might  be  acquainted 
with  what  passed,  and  inform  their  countrymen.  For  the 
present,  they  were  commanded  to  remove  their  governors  out 
of  Lycia  and  Caria,  before  a  certain  day.  This  intelligence 
was  announced  at  Rhodes;  and  although  it  was  galling  in 
itself  yet  as  the  Rhodians  were  relieved  from  the  dread  of  a 
greater  evil,  for  they  had  feared  a  war,  the  announcement 
created  joy.  They  therefore  immediately  voted  a  present, 
amounting  in  value  to  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  and 
deputed  Theaetetus,  the  commander  of  their  fleet,  on  that 
embassy.  They  wished  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans;  but,  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  no  order  of  the 
people  should  pass  concerning  it,  nor  any  thing  be  committed 
to  writing ;  for  in  either  of  these  cases,  if  they  failed  in  sue* 
ceeding,  there  would  be  greater  disgrace  in  the  refusal.  The 
admiral  of  the  fleet  was  empowered,  singly,  to  negotiate  that 
business,  if  he  could  effect  it  without  any  law  being  brought 
forward  at  Rome  on  the  subject ;  for,  during  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  they  had  maintained  a  friendship  with  the 
Romans,  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  bind  themselves  by  a 
treaty  of  alliance,  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  might 
neither  preclude  the  kings  from  all  hope  of  their  assistance, 
if  any  of  them  should  need  it,  nor  themselves  from  a  partici- 
pation of  the  advantages  which  might  accrue  from  the  good 
fortune  and  liberality  of  the  said  kings.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, an  alliance  seemed  particularly  desirable,  not  to  render 
thecti  more  secure  from  others,  (for  excepting  the  Romans, 
they  feared  none,)  but  to  make  them  less  suspected  by  the 
Romans  themselves.  About  this  time,  the  Caunians  revolted 
from  them,  and  the  Mylasensians  seized  on  the  towns  of  the 
Euromensians.  The  spirit  of  their  community  was  not  so 
totally  broken  as  to  hinder  their  perceiving,  that,  if  Lycia  and 
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Caria  were  taken  from  them  by  the  Bomans,  their  other  pro- 
vinces would  either  assert  their  own  freedom  bj  a  revolt,  or  be 
seized  on  by  their  neighbours ;  and  that  they  themselves  would 
then  be  shut  up  in  a  small  island ;  within  the  shores  of  a 
barren  country,  which  could  by  no  means  maintain  the 
numerous  people  in  so  large  a  city.  Thej  therefore  sent  oot, 
with  all  speed,  a  body  of  troops,  and  reduced  the  Cauniansto 
obedience,  though  they  had  received  succours  from  Cyban: 
and  afterwards  defeated  in  a  battle  at  Orthosia  the  Mylassiaos 
and  Alabandians,  who,  having  seized  the  province  of  EuranU) 
had  marched  against  them  with  their  allied  forces. 

26.  Whilst  these  events  are  occurring  in  Rhodes,  different 
matters  are  going  on  in  Macedon  and  Rome ;  in  the  meantime^ 
in  lUyria,  Lucius  Anicius,  having  reduced  king  Gentius  under 
his  power,  as  before  mentioned,  placed  Gabinius  over  a  gl^ 
rison  that  he  posted  in  Scodra,  which  had  been  the  capital  of 
the  kingdom ;  and  appointed  Caius  Licinius  commander  in 
Rhizon  and  Olcinium,  which  were  towns  very  conveniently 
situated.  Leaving  these  two  in  charge  of  Ulyria,  he  marched 
with  the  rest  of  his  forces  into  Epirus.  Here,  Phanota  ¥ra8  the 
first  place  which  submitted  to  him  ;  the  whole  multitude,  with 
fillets  on  their  heads,  coming  out  to  meet  him.  Fladng  a 
garrison  there,  he  went  over  into  Molossis,  all  the  towns  of 
which  province,  except  Passora,  Tecmo,  Phylace,  and  Ho^ 
]*eum,  having  surrendered,  he  marched  first  against  Passora. 
The  two  men  of  the  greatest  authority  in  that  city,  were 
Antinous  and  Theodotus,  who  were  remarkable  for  their  warm 
attachment  to  Perseus,  and  hatred  to  the  Romans ;  the  same 
individuals  had  instigated  the  whole  nation  to  revolt  from 
the  Romans.  These  men,  since  they  had  no  hope  of  pardon^ 
owing  to  their  consciousness  of  guilt,  shut  the  gates,  thatthef 
might  be  buried  under  the  general  ruin  of  their  country,  and 
exhorted  the  multitude  to  prefer  dfeath  to  slavery.  No  man 
dared  to  open  his  lips  against  men  of  such  transcendent  power. 
At  last  one  Theodotus,  a  young  man  of  distinction,  (when 
his  greater  dread  of  the  Romans  had  overpowered  the  lesser 
fear  of  his  own  leaders,)  exclaimed,  "What  madness  haa 
seized  you,  to  make  the  public  accessory  to  the  crimes  of  two 
individuals  ?  I  have  often  heard  mention  made  of  men  who 
offered  themselves  to  death  for  the  sake  of  their  country;  bnt 
those  are  the  first  that  were  ever  found,  who  required  thai 
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their  country  should  perish  for  them.     Why  not  open  our 
gates,  and  submit  to  that  power  to  which  the  whole  world  has 
submitted  ?"    As  he  spoke  thus,  the  multitude  followed  him ; 
on  which  Antinous  and  Theodotus  rushed  out  on  the  advanced 
guards  of  the  enemy,  and  freely  exposing  themselves  to  their 
weapons,  were  slain,  and  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the 
[  '  Bomans.    Through  a  similar  obstinacy  in  Cephalus,  a  man  in 
power,  the  gates  of  Tecmo  were  shut :  when  he  was  put  to 
death,  Anioius  received  the  surrender  of  the  town.     Neither 
■   Phylace  nor  Horreum  stood  a  siege.     Having  thus  reduced 
t    Epiras,  Anicius  distributed  his  troops  in  winter  quarters, 
{ ■  through  the   most   convenient  towns ;    and   returning   into 
^    Blyria,  held  a  general  convention  at  Scodra,  where  the  five 
%    commissioners  had  arrived  from  Rome,  and  to  which  place  he 
I    had  summoned  the  principal  men  from  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
* '  Tince.    There,  with  advice  of  the  council,  he  proclaimed  from 
I    his  tribunal,  that "  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  granted  free- 
dom to  the  lUyrians;  and  that  he  would  withdraw  his  garri- 
•ons  from  all  their  towns,  citadels,  and  castles.     That  the 
Issensians  and  Taulantians,  with  the  Pirustans,  that  were 
included  among  -the   Dassaretians,  the  Rhizonites,  and  the 
Olcinians,  should  not  only  enjoy  liberty,  but  likewise  an  im- 
munity from  taxes ;    because  when  Gentius  was  in  his  full 
strength,  they  had  revolted  to  the  Romans.     That  the  same 
exemption  was  granted  to  the  Daorseans ;  because  they  for- 
sook Caravantius,  and   came  over  with  their  arms    to   the 
Bomans;   and  that  the   Scodrans,   Dassaretians,   Selepitans, 
and  the  rest  of  the  Illyrians,  should  pay  half  the  taxes  which 
they  had  formerly  paid  to   their  king."     He  then   divided 
Blyria  into  three  districts  ;  he  made  the  first  division  out  of 
the  people  above  mentioned,  the  second  comprehended  all  the 
Liabeatians,  and  the  third  the  Agranonites,  Rhizonites,  and 
Olcinians,  with  the  contiguous  states.     Having  established 
this  constitution  in  Blyria,  he  returned  into  Epirus,  to  his 
winter  quarters  at  Passaro. 

27.  While  these  matters  are  passing  in  Ulyria,  PauUus, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  ten  commissioners,  sent  his  son 
•  Quintus  Maximus,  who  was  by  this  time  returned  from  Rome, 
to  sack  Agassse  and  JBginium :  Agassse,  because  the  inhabit- 
ants, after  surrendering  their  city  to  the  consul,  and  volun- 
tarily soliciting  an  alliance  with  Rome,  had  revolted  again  to 
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Perseus :  tlie  crime  of  the  people  of  ^ginium  was  of  a  Itte 
date ;  not  giving  credit  to  the  report  of  the  Romans  being 
victorious,  they  had  treated  with  hostile  cruelty  some  soldien 
who  came  into  the  city.  He  also  detached  Lucius  Fostumius 
to  piHage  the  city  of  JBnia ;  because  the  inhabitants  had  con- 
tinued in  arms  with  more  obstinacy  than  the  neighbouring 
states.  Autumn  now  drew  nigh ;  at  the  commencement  of  this  i 
season,  when  he  resolved  to  make  a  tour  through  Greece,  in 
order  to  take  a  view  of  those  curiosities,  which,  being  celebrated 
by  fame,  are  represented  as  greater  than  they  really  are  when 
examined  by  the  eye,  he  gave  the  command  of  his  quarters  to 
Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  and,  with  a  moderate  retinue,  began 
his  journey,  accompanied  by  his  son  Scipio,  and  Athenaoa^ 
king  Eumenes'  brother,  and  directed  his  route  through  Thes- 
saly  to  the  famous  oracle  at  Delphi ;  where  he  offered  sacri- 
fices to  Apollo,  and,  in  honour  of  his  victory,  destined  for  his 
own  statues  some  unfinished  columns  in  the  vestibule,  on  which 
they  had  intended  to  place  statues  of  king  Perseus.  He  ako 
visited  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Trophonius  at  Lebadia ;  where^ 
after  viewing  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  through  which  people 
applying  to  the  oracle  descend,  in  order  to  obtain  information 
from  the  gods,  he  sacrificed  to  Jupiter  and  Hercyna,  who 
have  a  temple  there  ;  and  then  went  down  to  Chalcis,  to  sec 
tlie  curiosities  of  the  Euripus,  and  of  the  island  of  Euboea, 
which  is  there  united  to  the  continent  by  a  bridge.  From 
Chalcis  he  passed  by  sea  to  Aulis,  a  port  three  miles  distant, 
famous  for  having  been  formerly  the  station  of  Agamemnon's 
fleet  of  one  thousand  ships,  and  distinguished  also  for  the 
temple  of  Diana,  in  which  that  king  of  kings  sought  t 
passage  for  his  fleet  to  Troy,  by  offering  his  daughter  Iphige- 
nia  as  a  victim  at  the  altar.  Thence  he  came  to  Oropus,  in 
Attica ;  wliere  an  ancient  prophet  is  worshipped  as  a  god,  and 
has  an  old  temple,  rendered  delightful  by  the  surrounding 
springs  and  streams.  He  then  went  to  Athens,  which,  though 
filled  with  only  the  decayed  relics  of  ancient  grandeur,  still 
contained  many  things  worthy  of  observation  ;  the  citadel,  the 
port,  the  walls  connecting  Piraeeus  with  the  city  ;  the  dock- 
yards, the  monuments  of  illustrious  generals,  the  statues  d 
gods  and  men,  alike  remarkable  for  the  variety  of  the  naatC' 
rials  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  artists. 

28.  After  sacrificing  to  Minerva,  the  guardian  of  the  citadel 
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he  continued  his  journey,  and  on  the  second  day  arrived  at 
Corinth.  The  city  was  then  flourishing,  as  this  visit  was  prior 
to  its  fall ;  the  citadel  too,  and  the  isthmus,  aflforded  admir- 
able views ;  the  former,  within  the  walls,  and  towering  up  to 
an  immense  height,  yet  abounding  with  springs;  and  the 
latter,  separating  by  a  narrow  neck  two  seas,  which  wash  it 
on  the  east  and  west.  .  He  next  visited  the  celebrated  cities  of 
Sicyon  and  Argos ;  then  Epidaurus,  which,  though  unequal 
to  tiiem  in  opulence,  was  yet  remarkable  for  a  famous  temple 
of  Esculapius,  which,  standing  at  five  miles'  distance  from  the 
city,  was  at  that  time  rich  in  offerings,  which  the  sick  had 
dedicated  to  that  deity,  as  an  acknowledgment  for  the  remedies 
which  restored  them  to  health ;  but  now,  full  of  the  traces  of 
them  only,  whence  they  have  been  torn  away.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Lacedaemon,  renowned,  not  for  magnificent 
works  of  art,  but  for  its  laws  and  discipline ;  and  then,  passing 
through  Magalopolis,  he  went  up  to  Olympia.  Here,  having 
taken  a  view  of  all  things  worthy  of  notice,  and  beholding 
Jupiter  in  a  manner  present  before  him,  he  was  struck  with 
the  deepest  reverence ;  therefore  he  ordered  preparations  to 
be  made  for  a  sacrifice,  with  more  than  usual  magnificence, 
and  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  offerings  in  the  Capitol ; 
having  made  his  circuit  through  Greece  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  inquire  into  the  sentiments  which  any  one,  either  in 
his  public  or  private  capacity,  entertained  in  the  war  against 
Perseus,  lest  he  might  disturb  the  minds  of  the  allies  with  any 
kind  of  apprehensions.  On  his  way  back  to  Demetrias,  a  crowd 
of  -^tolians,  in  mourning  apparel,  met  him :  on  his  expressing 
surprise,  and  asking  the  reason  of  this  proceeding,  he  was  told 
that  five  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  chief  of  their  countrymen 
had  been  put  to  death  by  Lyciscus  and  Tisippus,  who  sur- 
rounded their  senate  with  Roman  soldiers,  sent  by  their  com- 
mander Baibius ;  that  others  had  been  driven  into  exile ;  and 
that  the  accusers  were  in  possession  of  the  goods  of  the  killed 
and  exiled.  They  were  ordered  to  wait  on  him  at  Amphipolis 
and  then,  having  met  Cneius  Octavius  at  Demetrias,  who  in- 
formed him  that  the  ten  commissioners  were  landed,  he  laid 
aside  all  other  business,  and  went  to  ApoUonia  to  meet  them. 
And  when  Perseus,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  his  guard,  had 
c*ome  hither  to  meet  him  from  Amphipolis,  (the  distance  is  a 
day's  journey,)  jEmilius  spoke  to  him  with  great  courtesy ; 
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but  is  said  to  have  severely  reprimanded  Caius  Sulpiciua^ 
when  he  reached  the  camp  at  Amphipolis  ;  first,  for  allowing 
Perseus  thus  to  ramble  through  the  province,  and  next,  for 
indulging  the  soldiers  so  far  as  to  suffer  them  to  strip  the 
buildings  on  the  city  walls  of  the  tiles,  in  order  to  cover  their 
own  winter  huts.  These  tiles  he  ordered  to  be  carried  back, 
the  buildings  to  be  repaired,  and  put  in  their  former  condition. 
He  gave  in  charge  to  Aulus  Postumius,  Perseus,  with  his 
elder  son  Philip,  and  sent  them  into  a  place  of  confinement; 
his  daughter  and  younger  son  he  ordered  to  be  brought  from 
Samothrace  to  Amphipolis,  and  treated  them  with  all  possible 
kindness. 

29.  When  the  day  arrived,  on  which  he  had  ordered  ten 
chiefs  from  each  of  the  states  to  attend  at  Amphipolis,  and  aQ 
the  writings  wherever  deposited,  and  the  money  belonging  to 
the  king,  to  be  brought  thither,  he  seated  himself,  with  the 
ten  commissioners,  on  his  tribunal,  while  the  whole  multitude 
of  the  Macedonians  surrounded  him.  Though  they  were 
inured  to  the  government  of  a  king,  yet  the  strange  tribunal 
presented  a  terrible  appearance ;  the  path  that  was  cleared 
towards  the  praetor  by  the  removal  of  the  people,  the  hetald, 
the  sergeant,  were  all  objects  strange  to  their  eyes  and  ean^ 
and  capable  of  inspiring  awe  in  allies,  much  more  in  conq^e^ 
ed  enemies.  Silence  being  proclaimed  by  the  herald,  Paulloa 
declared  in  the  Latin  language  the  regulations  adopted  by  the 
senate,  and  by  himself  with  the  advice  of  the  council ;  and 
the  praBtor,  Cneius  Octavius,  (for  he  too  was  present,)  trans- 
lated them  into  the  Greek  language,  and  read  them  aloud. 
First  of  all  he  ordered,  that  "the  Macedonians  should  live  freej 
possessing  the  same  cities  and  lands  as  before  ;  governed  bf 
their  own  laws,  and  creating  annual  magistrates ;  and  that  the^ 
should  pay  to  the  Roman  people  one-half  of  the  taxes  which 
they  had  paid  to  their  kings.  Next,  that  Maeedon  should 
be  divided  into  four  districts.  That  the  division  which  should 
be  deemed  the  first,  should  comprehend  the  lands  between  the 
rivers  Strymon  and  Ness  us  :  to  this  territory  should  be  added 
the  territory  beyond  the  Nessus,  towards  the  east,  wherein 
Perseus  had  possessed  villages,  castles,  or  towns,  exceptii^ 
-^nns,  Maronea,  and  Abdera;  and  the  country  beyond  the 
Stryiiion,  verging  towards  the  west,  including  all  Bisalticfl^ 
witli  lleraclea,  which  they  call  Sintice.     That  the  second di»* 
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trict  should  be  the  country  enclosed  by  the  river  Strymon,  on 
the  east^  where  were  excepted  Sintice-Heraclea  and  Bisaltica, 
and  by  the  river  Axius  on  the  west ;  to  which  should  be 
added  the  Pcenians,  who  dwelt  near  the  river  Axius,  and  on 
its  right  bank.  The  third  district  comprised  the  territory 
bonnded  by  the  river  Axius  on  the  east,  the  Feneus  on  the 
west,  and  Mount  Bora  on  the  north.  That  to  this  division 
should  be  joined  that  tract  of  Faeonia,  which  stretches  along 
ihe  western  side  of  the  Axius ;  Edessa  also,  and  Beroea,  should 
be  united  to  it.  The  fourth  district  was  to  consist  of  the 
country  on  the  north  of  Mount  Bora,  touching  Blyria  on  one 
aide,  and  Epirus  on  the  other.  He  then  appointed  the  capitals 
of  the  districts  in  which  the  councils  should  be  held :  of  the 
first  district,  Amphipolis ;  of  the  second,  Thessalonica ;  of  the 
third.  Fella ;  and  of  the  fourth,  Felagonia.  In  these  he  order- 
ed that  the  councils  of  the  several  districts  should  be  assem- 
bled, the  public  money  deposited,  and  the  magistrates  elected." 
He  then  gave  notice,  "that  it  was  determined,  that  there  should 
not  be  intermarriage,  nor  liberty  to  purchase  lands  or  houses, 
oat  of  the  limits  of  their  respective  districts,  that  the  mines 
of  gold  and  silver  must  not  be  worked ;  but  those  of  iron  and 
oopper  might."  The  tax  imposed  upon  such  persons  as  work- 
ed, them,  was  one  half  of  that  which  they  had  paid  to  the 
king.  He  likewise  forbade  the  use  of  imported  salt.  To  the 
I>ardanians,  who  laid  claim  to  Faeonia,  because  it  had  formerly 
been  theirs,  and  was  contiguous  to  their  territory,  he  declared 
that,  ^'he  gave  liberty  to  all  who  had  been  under  subjection 
to  Ferseus."  After  the  refusal  of  Faeonia,  he  granted  them 
liberty  to  purchase  salt,  and  ordered  that  the  third  district 
abould  bring  it  down  to  Stobi,  in  Faeonia ;  and  he  fixed  the 
•price  to  be  paid  for  it.  He  prohibited  them  from  cutting  ship 
timber  themselves,  or  suffering  others  to  cut  it.  To  those 
districts  which  bordered  on  the  barbarians,  (and  excepting  the 
third,  this  was  the  case  with  them  all,)  he  gave  permission  to 
keep  armed  forces  on  their  frontiers. 

30.  These  terms,  annoumcd  on  the  first  day  of  the  conven- 
tion, affected  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  with  very 
different  emotions.  Liberty  being  granted  them  beyond  their 
expectation,  and  the  annual  tribute  being  lightened,  gave  them 
high  satisfaction ;  but  then,  by  the  prohibition  of  a  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  districts,  Macedon  appeared  dismem* 
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bered,  like  an  animftl  torn  asunder  into  separate  limbs,  which 
Bt(xxl  in  need  of  mutual  aid  from  each  other ;  so  little  did  the 
Macedonians  themselves  know  how  great  was  the  extent  of 
their  country,  how  aptlj  it  was  formed  for  a  division,  ind 
how  content  each  part  could  be  with  its  own  resources.    The 
first  division  contains  the  Bisaltians,  men  of  the  greitert 
courage  (re3L<ling  beyond  the  river  Nessus^  and  on  bodi  sides 
of  the  Strymon) ;  it  has  many  peculiar  productions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  mines  also,  and  the  advantages  derived 
from  the  city  of  Amphipolis,  which,  standing  just  in  ^  waj, 
shuts  up  every  passage  into  Macedonia  from  the  east    The 
second  division  has  two  very  remarkable  cities,  The^salonici 
and  Cassandria,  and  the  country  of  Pallene,  producing  gruD 
and  fruits  in  abundance ;  its  harbours  at  Torone  an>l  Mount 
Athos,  (they  call  the  latter  the  port  of  ^nea.)  besidijs  othai» 
some  of  which  are  conveniently  situated  opposite  Euboea,  lod 
some  upon  the  Hellespont,  give  it  opportunities  for  maritime 
business.    The  third  district  has  the  celebrated  cities  of  £de8Bi^ 
Beroca,  and  Pella ;  and  is  partly  inhabited  by  the  YettiuU)  i 
warlike  people ;  also  by  great  numbers  of  Granls  and  IllyriaQfl^ 
who  are   industrious   husbandmen.      The  fourth  district  is 
occupied  by  the  Eordaeans,  Lyncestans,  and  Pelagonitne^  tD 
wliom  are  joined  Atintania,  Stymphalis,  and  Elemiotis.    All 
tliis  tract  is  cold  and  rough,  and  unfavourable  to  tillage ;  it 
has  men  whose  dispositions  are  like  the  land  that  thej  tiH 
Their  vicinity  to  the  barbarians  renders  them  more  ferocuwe; 
for  they  at  one  time  inure  them  to  arms,  and  at  another  are 
in  peace,  and  introduce  their  customs  among  them.     Having 
separated  the  interests  of  the  several  districts  of  Macedon 
by  this  division,  he  declared  that  he  would  give  them  a  con- 
stitution which  should  bind  the  Macedonians  in  general,  when 
he  was  prepared  to  give  them  a  body  of  laws  also. 

3 1 .  The  iEtolians  were  then  summoned  to  appear ;  in  which 
trial  the  inquiry  was  directed  to  discover,  rather,  which  pairty 
had  favoured  the  Romans,  and  which  the  king,  than  whidi 
had  done,  and  which  suffered  injury ;  for  the  murderers  were 
absolved  from  guilt,  and  likewise  the  banishment  of  the  exilee 
confirmed,  and  the  death  of  the  citizens  overlooked.  Aoloe 
Ba^bius  alone  was  condemned  for  having  lent  Roman  soldiers 
as  agents  in  the  butchery.  This  result  in  the  case  of  the 
^Etolians  puEfed  up  the  party  which  favoured  the  Romans  to 
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an  intolerable  degree  of  arrogance,  throughout  all  the  states 
and  nations  of  Greece ;  and  subjected  all  those,  on  whom  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  being  in  the  king's  interest  fell,  to  be 
trodden  under  their  feet.  Of  the  lea(Ong  men  in  the  states, 
there  were  three  parties ;  two  of  which  paying  servile  court 
either  to  the  Romans,  or  the  kings,  sought  to  aggrandize 
tkemselves  by  enslaving  their  countries ;  while  one,  adopting 
■a  middle  course,  and  struggling  against  both,  stood  up  in 
support  of  their  laws  and  liberty.  Although  the  last  had  the 
greatest  share  of  the  affection  of  their  countrymen,  still  they 
had  the  least  interest  among  foreigners.  The  partisans  of  the 
Bomans  being  elated  by  the  success  of  their  party,  alone  held 
the  offices  of  magistracy,  and  alone  were  employed  on  embas- 
sies. Great  numbers  of  these,  coming  from  the  diets  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, BcBOtia,  and  other  parts  of  Greece,  filled  the  ears  of  the 
ten  commissioners  with  insinuations,  that  "those  who,  through 
folly,  had  openly  boasted  of  being  friends  and  intimates  of 
Perseus,  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  favoured  his 
eaose ;  much  greater  numbers  had  done  so  in  secret.  That 
there  was  another  party,  who  under  pretence  of  supporting 
liberty,  had,  in  the  diets,  advanced  every  measure  contrary 
to  the  Romans ;  and  that  those  nations  would  not  continue 
fiuthful,  unless  the  spirit  of  these  parties  was  broken,  and 
the  influence  of  those,  who  had  no  other  object  than  the 
advancement  of  the  Roman  power,  was  augmented  and 
strengthened."  These  persons,  whose  names  were  given  in 
hy  this  clique,  were  summoned  by  the  general's  letter  out  of 
.ZBtolia,  Acamania,  Epirus,  and  Boeotia,  to  follow  him  to  Rome, 
and  plead  their  cause.  Two  of  the  ten  commissioners,  Caius 
Claudius  and  Cneius  Domitius,  went  to  Achaia,  that  they 
might,  on  the  spot,  summon  by  proclamation  the  persons  im- 
plicated. This  was  done  for  two  reasons ;  one  was  because 
they  believed  that  the  Achseans  would  have  greater  spirit  and 
confidence  than  the  rest,  and  might  disobey,  and  perhaps  even 
endanger-  Callicrates,  and  other  authors  of  the  charges,  and 
informers.  The  other  reason  for  summoning  them  on  the 
spot,  was,  that  the  commissioners  had  in  their  possession 
letters  from  the  chief  men  of  the  other  nations,  which  had 
been  found  among  the  king's  papers ;  but  with  regard  to  the 
Achaeans  the  charges  were  not  clear,  because  no  letters  of 

theirs  had  been  discovered.    When  the  JBtolians  were  dismiss- 
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ed,  the  Acatnanian  nation  was  called  in.  No  alteration  was 
made  in  their  situation,  only  Leucas  was  disunited  from  ttutf 
counciL  Then  making  more  extensive  inquiries  respecting 
those  who  had,  publicly  or  privately,  favour^  the  king,  tbef 
extended  their  jurisdiction  even  into  Asia,  and  sent  Labeo  to 
demolish  Antissa,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  to  remove  the 
inhabitants  to  Methymna ;  because  they  had  received  within 
their  port,  and  supplied  with  provisions,  Antenor,  the  com- 
mander of  the  king's  fleet,  while  cruising  with  his  squadroa 
on  the  coast  of  Lesbos.  Two  distinguish^  men  were  behead- 
ed, Andronicus,  son  of  Andronicus,  an  jS^tolian,  because^ 
imitating  his  father,  he  had  borne  arms  against  the  Roman 
people ;  and  Neo,  a  Theban,  by  whose  advice  his  countzymen 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  Perseus. 

32.  This  examination  into  foreign  matters  having  inte^ 
vened,  the  general  assembly  of  the  Macedonians  was  again 
summoned,  and  information  was  given  them  that  ''with  regard 
to  the  government  of  Macedon,  they  must  elect  senators  eiJled 
by  themselves  Synedroi,  by  whose  advice  the  republic  should  he 
directed."  Then  was  read  a  list  of  Macedonians  of  distinction, 
who,  with  their  children  above  fifteen  years  of  age^  were 
ordered  to  go  before  him  into  Italy.  This  injunction,  at  fint 
view  cruel,  appeared  afterwards  to  the  Macedonian  populace 
to  have  been  intended  in  favour  of  their  freedom.  For  the 
persons  named  were  Perseus's  friends  and  courtiers^  tiie 
generals  of  his  armies,  and  the  commanders  of  his  ships  or 
garrisons ;  men  accustomed  to  pay  servile  obedience  to  the 
king,  and  to  domineer  haughtily  over  others ;  some  immoderate* 
ly  rich;  others  vying  in  expense  with  those  to  whom  they  were 
unequal  in  fortune,  all  living  in  regal  pomp  and  luxury;  in  a 
word,  none  possessed  of  a  disposition  suited  to  a  member  of  a 
commonwealth,  and  all  incapable  of  paying  due  ohedienoe  to 
the  laws,  and  of  enjoying  an  equal  participation  of  liberty. 
All,  therefore,  who  had  held  any  employment  under  the  kii^ 
even  those  who  had  been  upon  the  most  trivial  emba8eiei» 
were  ordered  to  leave  Macedon  and  go  into  Italy ;  and  tiie 
penalty  of  death  was  denounced  against  any  who  disobefed 
the  mandate.  He  framed  laws  for  Macedon  with  such  care^ 
that  he  seemed  to  be  giving  them  not  to  vanquished  foes^  hat 
to  allies  who  had  merited  well ;  laws  so  wise,  that  even  expe- 
rience (which  is  the  only  corrector  of  laws)  could  not  w 
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ahy  fault  in  them  after  a  long  trial.  Turning  from  serious 
business,  he  celebrated  with  great  pomp  at  Amphipolis  games, 
for  which  he  had  been  making  preparations  for  a  long  time, 
having  sent  people  to  the  states  and  kings  in  Asia  to  give  notice 
of  the  intended  diversions,  and  in  his  late  tour  through  Greece 
he  had  himself  mentioned  his  design  to  the  principal  people. 
There  came  thither  from  every  region  in  the  world,  multitudes 
of  artists  of  every  sort,  skilled  in  such  exhibitions,  and  vast 
numbers  of  wrestlers  and  noble  horses ;  deputations  also  came 
with  victims  and  every  other  mark  of  respect  usually  shown 
out  of  regard  to  gods  or  men,  in  great  games  of  Greece. 
Hence  it  came  to  pass,  that  the  people  admired  not  only  the 
magnificence,  but  likewise  the  skill  displayed  in  the  entertain- 
ments ;  in  which  kind  of  business  the  Romans  were,  at  that 
time,  quite  inexperienced.  Feasts  were  abo  provided  for  the 
ambassadors  with  the  same  degree  of  care  and  opulence.  They 
made  frequent  mention  of  an  expression  of  his,  that  to  furnish 
oat  a  feast,  and  to  conduct  games,  seldom  fell  to  the  lot  of  him 
who  knew  how  to  conquer. 

33.  When  the  games  of  every  kind  were  finished,  he  put 
the  brazen  shields  on  board  the  ships ;  the  rest  of  the  arms, 
being  all  collected  together  in  a  huge  pile,  the  general  himself, 
after  praying  to  Mars,  Minerva,  mother  Lua,  and  the  other 
deities,  to  whom  it  is  right  and  proper  to  dedicate  the  spoils 
of  enemies,  set  fire  to  them  with  a  torch,  and  then  the  military 
tribunes  who  stood  round  all  threw  fire  on  the  same.  It  was 
remarkable,  that,  at  such  a  general  congress  of  Europe  and 
Asia,  where  such  multitudes  were  assembled,  some  to  congra- 
tulate the  victors,  some  to  see  the  shows ;  and  where  such 
numerous  bodies  of  land  and  naval  forces  were  quartered,  so 
great  was  the  plenty  of  every  thing,  and  so  moderate  the 
price  of  provisions,  that  presents  of  divers  articles  were  nfade 
by  the  general  to  private  persons,  and  states,  and  nations ; 
not  only  for  their  present  use,  but  even  to  carry  home  with 
them.  The  stage  entertainments,  the  gymnastics,  and  the 
horse  races,  did  not  afford  a  more  pleasing  spectacle  to  the 
crowd  which  had  assembled,  than  the  Macedonian  booty, 
'  which  was  all  exposed  to  view,  consisting  of  the  ornaments 
of  the  palace  at  Pella,  namely,  statues,  pictures,  tapestry,  and 
vases,  formed  of  gold,  silver,  brass,  and  ivory,  in  so  elaborate 
a  manner,  that  they  seemed  intended  not  merely  for  present 
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show,  like  the  furniture  of  the  palace  of  Alexandria,  but 
even  for  continual  use.  These  were  embarked  in  the  fleet,  and 
given  in  charge  to  Cneius  Octavius,  to  be  carried  to  Roma 
PauUus,  after  dismissing  the  ambassadors  with  great  courtesy, 
crossed  the  Strymon,  and  encamped  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
from  Amphipolis ;  then  resuming  his  march,  he  arrived  on 
the  fifth  day  at  Fella.  Having  passed  by  that  city,  he  halted 
for  two  days  at  a  place  called  Spelaeum,  and  detached  his  boo 
Quintus  Maximus  and  Publius  Nasica,  with  half  of  the  troope, 
to  lay  waste  the  country  of  the  Ulyrians,  who  had  assistled 
Perseus  in  the  war,  ordering  them  to  meet  him  at  Oricuoi; 
then,  taking  the  road  to  Epirus,  on  his  fifteenth  encampment 
he  reached  the  city  of  Passaro. 

34.  Not  far  from  this  was  the  camp  of  Anicias^  to  whom 
he  sent  a  letter,  desiring  him  not  to  be  alarmed  at  any  thing 
that  should  happen,  for  ^Hhe  senate  had  granted  to  his  soldien 
the  plunder  of  those  cities  in  Epirus  which  had  revolted  to 
Perseus.**  Having  despatched  centurions,  who  were  to  give 
out  that  they  came  to  bring  away  the  garrisons,  in  order  that 
the  Epirotes  might  be  free,  as  well  as  the  Macedonians ;  he 
summoned  before  him  ten  of  the  principal  men  of  each  dtj, 
and  after  giving  them  strict  injunctions  that  all  their  gold  and 
silver  should  be  brought  into  the  public  street,  he  then  sent 
cohorts  to  the  several  states.  Those  that  were  destined  for 
the  more  remote  states  set  out  earlier  than  those  who  were 
sent  to  the  nearer,  that  they  might  all  arrive  on  the  same  day. 
The  tribunes  and  centurions  were  instructed  how  to  act.  Earfy 
in  the  morning  all  the  treasure  was  collected ;  at  the  fourth 
hour  the  signal  was  given  to  the  soldiers  to  plunder,  and  8C 
ample  was  the  booty  acquired,  that  the  shares  distributed  wen 
four  hundred  denariuses^  to  a  horseman,  and  two  hundred  to 
a  footman.  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were  led 
away  captive.  Then  the  walls  of  the  plundered  cities,  tbef 
were  about  seventy  in  number,  were  razed ;  the  effects  add, 
and  the  soldiers'  shares  paid  out  of  the  price.  Paullus  then 
marched  down  to  the  sea  to  Oricum,  having  by  no  means 
satisfied  the  wishes  of  his  men  as  he  had  imagined,  for  thej 
were  enraged  at  being  excluded  from  sharing  in  the  spoil  of 
the  king,  as  if  they  had  not  waged  any  war  in  Macedoa. 
When  he  found,  at  Oricum,  the  troops  sent  with  his  son  Mas* 
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imus  and  Scipio  Nasica,  he  embarked  the  army,  and  sailed  over 
to  Italy.  Anicius,  a  few  days  after,  having  held  a  convention 
of  the  rest  of  the  Epirotes  and  Acamanians,  and  having  ordered 
thoee  of  their  chiefs,  whose  cases  he  had  reserved  for  consider- 
ation, to  follow  him  into  Italy,  waited  only  for  the  return  of 
the  ships  that  the  Macedonian  army  had  used,  and  then  passed 
over  to  Italy.  At  the  time  that  these  events  took  place  in 
Macedon  and  Epirus,  the  ambassadors  that  had  been  sent  with 
Attains,  to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities  between  the  Gauls  and  king 
Eumenes,  arrived  in  Asia.  Having  agreed  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  the  winter,  the  Gauls  were  gone  home,  and  the  king 
had  retired  to  Pergamus  into  winter  quarters,  where  he  fell  sick 
of  a  grievous  disease.  The  first  appearance  of  spring  drew 
out  both  parties  from  their  respective  homes ;  the  Gauls  had 
advanced  as  far  as  Synnada,  while  Eumenes  had  collected 
from  every  quarter  his  forces,  at  Sardis.  Then  the  Romans 
held  a  conference  with  Solovettius,  general  of  the  Gauls,  at 
Synnada,  and  Attains  accompanied  them;  but  it  was  not 
thought  proper  that  he  should  enter  the  camp  of  the  Gauls, 
lest  the  passions  of  either  party  might  be  heated  by  debate. 
Fublius  Licinius  held  a  conference  with  the  Gallic  chieftain, 
and  brought  back  word  that  he  was  rendered  more  haughty 
by  the  attempt  to  persuade  him ;  so  that  it  might,  therefore, 
seem  matter  of  wonder  that  the  mediation  of  lioman  ambas- 
sadors should  have  had  so  great  influence  on  Antiochus  and 
Ptolemy,  two  powerful  kings,  as  to  make  them  instantly  con- 
clude a  peace;  and  yet,  that  it  had  no  influence  with  the 
Grauls. 

35.  The  captive  kings,  Perseus  and  Gentius,  with  their 
children,  were  the  first  brought  to  Rome,  and  put  in  custody, 
and  next  the  other  prisoners ;  then  such  of  the  Macedonians 
and  principal  men  of  Greece  as  had  been  ordered  to  come  to 
Bome ;  for  of  these,  not  only  such  as  were  at  home  were  sum- 
moned by  letter,  but  even  those  who  were  said  to  be  at  the 
courts  of  the  kings.  In  a  few  days  after,  Paullus  was  carried 
up  the  Tiber  to  the  city,  in  a  royal  galley  of  vast  size,  which 
was  moved  by  sixteen  tiers  of  oars,  and  decorated  with  Mace- 
donian spoils,  consisting  not  only  of  beautiful  armour,  but 
of  tapestry,  which  had  been  the  property  of  the  king ;  while 
the  banks  of  the  river  were  covered  with  the  multitudes  that 
poured  out  to  do  him  honour.    After  a  few  days,  arrived  Ani« 
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cius,  and  Cneius  Octavius  with  his  fleet.     A  triumph  was 
voted  by  the  senate  to  all  three :  and  instructions  were  given 
'  to  Quintus  Cassius,  the  praetor,  to  apply  to  the  plebeian  tribune^ 
who,  by  the  authority  of  the  senate,  should  propose  to  the 
commons  the  passing  of  an  order  to  invest  them  with  militaij 
command  during  the  day  on  which  they  should  ride  through 
the  city  in  triumph.     Those  in  the  middle  rank  are  nerer 
assailed  by  popular  displeasure,  which  usually  aims  at  the 
highest.     With  regard  to  the  triumphs  of  Anicius  and  Octi- 
vius,  no  hesitation  was  made ;  yet  they  detracted  from  the 
merits  of  Faullus,  with  whom  these  men  could  not,  withoat 
blushing,  set  themselves  in  comparison.      He  had  kept  his 
soldiers  under  the  ancient  rules  of  discipline,  and  had  made 
smaller  donations  out  of  the  spoil,  than  they  hoped  to  re- 
ceive, since  the  treasures  of  the  king  were  so  large;  fir 
if  he  had  indulged  their  avarice,  there  would  have  left  nothing 
to  be  carried  to  the  treasury.     The  whole  Macedonian  annj 
was  disposed  to  attend  negligently  in  support  of  their  com- 
mander, at  the  assembly  held  for  the  passing  of  the  order. 
But  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  (who  had  been  military  tribune 
of  the  second  legion  in  Macedon,  and  who  was  a  personal 
enemy  of  the  general,)  by  his  own  importunities,  and  by  so- 
liciting them  through  the  soldiers  of  his  own  legion,  had 
instigated  them  to  attend  in  full  numbers,  to  give  their  votes^ 
and  to  ''take  revenge  on  a  haughty  and  morose  conmiander, 
by  rejecting  the  order  proposed  for  his  triumph.  The  commons 
of  the  city  would  follow  the  judgment  of  the  soldiery.    Was 
it  probable  that  he  could  not  give  the  money  ?     The  soldien 
could  confer  honours  I     Let  him  not  hope  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  gratitude  among  those  from  whom  he  had  not  merited 
them." 

36.  The  soldiers  were  urged  on  by  these  expressions,  and 
when,  in  the  Capitol,  Tiberius  Sempronius,  tribune  of  the 
commons,  proposed  the  order,  and  private  citizens  had  an  op* 
portunity  of  speaking  on  the  law,  no  one  came  forward  to 
speak  in  favour  of  it,  as  there  was  not  a  doubt  entertained  of 
its  passing.  Whereupon  Servius  Galba  suddenly  came  forward 
and  demanded  of  the  tribune,  that,  ''as  it  was  then  the  eighth 
hour,  and  as  there  would  not  be  time  enough  to  produce  all 
the  reasons  for  not  ordering  a  triumph  to  Lucius  ^milius,  th<7 
should  adjourn  to  the  next  day,  and  proceed  with  the  biia«iietf 
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early  in  the  morning :  for  he  would  require  an  entire  day  to 
plead  that  cause."  When  the  tribune  desired,  that  he  would 
say  then  whatever  he  chose  to  object;  by  his  speech  he 
protracted  the  affair  until  night,  representing  to  the  people 
f^nd  reminding  the  soldiers,  that  ^Hhe  duties  of  the  service  had 
been  enforced  with  unusual  severity;  that  greater  toil  and 
gresitev  danger  had  been  imposed  on  them  than  the  occasion 
required ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  respect  of  rewards  and 
honours,  every  thing  was  conducted  on  the  narrowest  scale ; 
and  if  such  commanders  succeeded,  military  employment  would 
become  more  irksome  and  more  laborious  to  the  soldiers,  while 
it  would  produce  to  the  conquerors  neither  riches  nor  honours. 
That  the  Macedonians  were  in  a  better  condition  than  the 
Boman  soldiers.  If  they  would  attend  next  day,  in  full  num- 
bers, to  reject  the  order,  men  in  power  would  learn,  that  every 
thing  was  not  in  the  disposal  of  the  commander,  but  that  there 
was  something  in  that  of  the  soldiery."  The  soldiers,  insti- 
gated by  such  arguments,  filled  the  Capitol  next  day  with  such 
a  crowd^  that  no  one  else  could  find  room  t6  vote.  When  the 
tribes  which  were  first  called  in  gave  a  negative  to  the  question, 
the  principal  men  in  the  state  ran  together  to  the  Capitol,  cry- 
ing out,  that  ^'  it  was  a  shameful  thing  that  Lucius  Faullus,  after 
his  success  in  such  an  important  war,  should  be  robbed  of  a 
trinmph ;  that  commanders  should  be  given  up,  in  a  state  of 
solgection,  to  the  licentiousness  and  avarice  of  their  men. 
As  it  was,  too  many  errors  were  made  through  a  desire  to 
gain  popularity ;  but  what  must  be  the  consequence  if  the 
floldiers  were  raised  into  the  place  of  masters  over  their 
generals?**  All  heaped  violent  reproaches  on  Galba.  At  last, 
when  the  uproar  was  calmed,  Marcus  Servilius,  who  had  been 
consul  and  master  of  the  horse,  requested  from  the  tribunes 
that  they  would  begin  the  proceedings  anew,  and  give  him  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  the  people.  These,  after  withdraw- 
ing to  deliberate,  being  overcome  by  the  influence  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  state,  began  the  proceedings  over  again,  and 
declared  that  they  would  call  back  the  tribes  as  soon  as  Ser- 
filius  and  other  private  persons  should  have  delivered  their 
sentiments. 

37.  Servilius  then  said :  ^*  Romans,  if  we  had  no  other 
means  of  judging  what  a  consummate  commander  Lucius  ^mi* 
lias  WaSy-  this  one  would  be  sufficient :  that,  notwithstanding 
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lie  had  in  his  camp  soldiei's  so  fickle  and  mutinously  in* 
clined,  with  an  enemy  so  noble,  so  zealous,  and  so  eloquent,  to 
sdr  up  the  passions  of  the  multitude,  yet  he  never  had  any 
sedition  in  his  army.  That  strictness  of  discipline,  which 
they  now  hate,  kept  them  then  in  order.  Subjected  to  the 
ancient  rules,  they  did  not  mutiny.  If  truly,  Servius  Galba! 
wished  to  make  his  debut  as  an  orator  in  the  case  of  Lados 
PauUus,  and  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence,  still  be 
ought  not  to  obstruct  his  triumph,  sinc^  if  there  was  no 
other  reason  in  its  favour,  the  senate  had  judged  it  to  be  well  | 
merited.  But  on  the  day  after  the  triumph,  when  he  shouQ 
see  ^milius  in  a  private  station,  he  should  prefer  a  charge, 
and  prosecute  him  according  to  the  laws ;  or  elset,  at  a  later 
period,  when  he  himself  should  be  invested  with  magistracy, 
let  him  cite  PauUus  to  a  trial,  and  accuse  his  enemy  before 
the  people.  By  such  conduct  Lucius  PauUus  would  both  re- 
ceive the  reward  of  his  proper  conduct,  a  triumph  for  extra* 
ordinary  success  in  war,  and  also  meet  punishment,  if  he  had 
committed  any  thing  unworthy  of  his  former  or  present  repat- 
ation.  Instead  of  which,  he  has  undertaken  to  detract  from 
the  merits  of  a  man  to  whom  he  cannot  impute  either  crime 
or  dishonour.  Yesterday  he  demanded  a  whole  day,  fcv 
making  his  charges  against  Lucius  PauUus,  and  he  spent  four 
hours,  which  remained  of  that  day,  in  delivering  a  speech  to  that 
purpose.  What  accused  man  was  ever  so  transcendently 
wicked,  that  the  offence  of  his  life  could  not  be  set  forth  in 
that  number  of  hours  ?  And  yet,  in  aU  that  time,  what  did 
he  object  to  him,  that  Lucius  PauUus,  if  actuaUy  on  his  trial, 
would  have  wished  to  be  denied  ?  Let  any  one  with  me  fancy 
for  a  moment,  two  assemblies  :  one  composed  of  the  soldiers 
who  served  in  Macedon ;  the  other,  of  sounder  judgment,  un- 
biassed either  by  favour  or  dislike ;  where  the  whole  body  of  • 
the  Roman  people  is  the  judge.  Let  the  cause  of  the  accused 
be  pleaded,  first,  before  the  citizens,  peaceably  assembled  in 
their  gowns.  Servius  Galba,  what  have  you  to  say  before  the 
Roman  citizens.'^  for  such  a  discourse,  as  you  made  before^  is 
totally  precluded.  You  were  obliged  to  stand  at  your  posts 
with  too  much  strictness  and  attention ;  the  watches  were 
visited  with  too  much  exactness  and  severity ;  you  had  more 
fatigue  than  formerly,  because  the  general  hin.Aelf  went  tba 
rounds,  and  enforced  the  duties.     On  the  same  day  yoo  pe^ 
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formed  a  march,  and,  without  repose,  were  led  forth  to  battle. 
£ven  when  you  had  gained  a  victory,  he  did  not  allow  you 
rest :  he  led  you  immediately  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  When 
he  has  it  in  his  power  to  make  you  rich,  by  dividing  the  spoil, 
he  intends  to  carry  the  king's  treasure  in  his  triumph,  and 
deposit  it  in  the  treasury.  Though  these  arguments  may 
have  some  incentive  to  stimulatie  the  passions  of  soldiers,  who 
imagine  that  too  little  deference  has  been  shown  to  their 
licentious  temper,  and  too  little  indulgence  to  their  avarice  ; 
yet  they  would  have  no  kind  of  influence  on  the  judgment  of 
the  Roman  people ;  who,  though  they  should  not  recollect  old 
accounts,  and  what  they  heard  from  their  parents,  of  the 
numerous  defeats  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  desire  of 
commanders  to  gain  popularity,  or  of  victories  gained  in  con- 
sequence of  strict  enforcement  of  discipline ;  yet  must  they 
surely  remember,  what  a  difference  there  was  in  the  last 
Punic  war  between  Marcus  Minucius,  the  master  of  the 
horse,  and  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  the  dictator.  The  ac- 
cuser, therefore,  would  soon  know,  that  any  defence,  on  the 
part  of  Faullus,  would  be  superfluous. 

38.  "  Let  us  now  pass  to  the  other  assembly ;  and  here  I 
am  not  to  address  you  as  citizens,  but  as  soldiers,  if,  indeed, 
this  name  can  cause  a  blush,  and  inspire  you  with  shame,  for 
jour  injurious  treatment  of  your  general.  And  I  for  my  part 
feel  my  own  mind  affected  in  a  very  different  manner,  when  I 
suppose  myself  speaking  to  an  army,  from  what  it  was,  just  now, 
when  my  speech  was  addressed  to  the  commons  of  the  city. 
For  what  say  you,  soldiers,  is  there  any  man  in  Rome,  except 
Perseus,  that  wishes  there  should  be  no  triumph  over  Mace- 
don  ;  and  are  you  not  tearing  him  in  pieces  with  the  same 
hands  with  which  you  subdued  the  Macedonians  ?  That  man, 
who  would  hinder  you  from  entering  the  city  in  triumph, 
wocdd,  if  it  had  been  in  his  power,  have  hindered  you  from 
conquering.  Soldiers,  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  imagine  that 
a  triumph  is  an  honour  to  the  general  only,  and  not  to  the 
soldiers  also,  as  well  as  to  the  whole  Roman  people.  This 
honour  does  not  belong  to  Faullus  alone.  Many  who  failed 
of  obtaining  a  triumph  from  the  senate,  have  triumphed  on 
the  Alban  Mount.  No  man  can  wrest  from  Lucius  Faullus 
the  honour  of  having  brought  the  Macedonian  war  to  a  con- 
elmion,  any  more  than  he  can  from  Caius  Lutatius,  that  of 
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putting  an  end  to  the  first  Punic  war,  or  from  Publins  Cor* 
nelius,  that  of  finishing  the  second ;  or  from  those  who,  mot 
those  generals^  have  triumphed.  Neither  will  a  triumph  add 
to,  or  diminish,  the  honour  of  Lucius  Paullus  as  a  commander: 
the  character  of  the  soldiers,  and  of  the  whole  Roman  peopk^ 
is  more  immediately  concerned  therein,  lest  they  should  incur 
the  imputation  of  envy  and  ingratitude  towards  one  of  their 
most  illustrious  citizens,  and  appear  to  imitate,  in  this  respect, 
the  Athenians,  who  have  persecuted  their  distinguished  men 
by  exciting  the  hatred  of  the  populace.  Sufiicient  error  wi^ 
committed  by  your  ancestors  in  the  case  of  Camillus,  whom 
they  treated  injuriously,  before  the  city  was  recovered  foan 
the  Gauls  through  his  means ;  error  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient,  was  committed  by  you  in  the  case  of  Publius  Afii- 
canus.  How  must  we  blush,  when  we  reflect  that  the  ha- 
bitation and  house  of  the  conqueror  of  Africa  was  at  Iite^ 
num  ;  that  his  tomb  is  shown  at  Liternum  I  And  shall  Laciiis 
Paullus,  equal  to  any  of  those  men  in  renown,  receive  from 
you  an  equal  share  of  ill-treatment  ?  Let  then  this  in&my  be 
first  blotted  out,  which  is  shameful  in  the  eyes  of  other  national 
and  injurious  to  ourselves;  for  who  will  wish  to  resemble 
either  Africanus,  or  Paullus,  in  a  state  ungrateful  and  inimical 
to  the  virtuous  ?  If  there  were  no  disgrace  in  the  case,  and  the 
question  merely  concerned  glory,  what  triumph  does  not 
imply  the  general  glory  of  the  Roman  race  ?  Ajre  all  the 
numerous  triumphs  over  the  Gauls,  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Carthaginians,  called  the  triumphs  of  the  generals  only,  or  of 
the  Roman  people  ?  As  the  triumphs  were  celebrated  not 
merely  over  Pyrrhus,  or  Hannibal,  or  Philip,  but  over  the 
Epirotes  and  Carthaginians ;  so  it  was  not  the  individml} 
Manius  Curius,  or  Publius  Cornelius,  nor  Titus  Quinctini^ 
but  the  Romans,  that  triumphed.  This,  indeed,  is  the  peca* 
liar  case  of  the  soldiers,  who,  themselves  both  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  conspicuous  for  the  presents  each  one  has  received, 
proclaim  the  triumph  by  name,  and  march  in  processioD. 
through  the  city,  singing  their  own  and  their  commander's 
praises.  If,  at  any  time,  soldiers  are  not  brought  home  from 
a  province  to  such  honours,  they  murmur  ;  and  yet,  even  in 
that  case,  they  consider  themselves  distinguished,  even  in  their 
absence,  because  by  their  hands  the  victory  was  obtained.  Sol- 
diers, if  it  should  be  asked,  for  what  purpose  you  were  brought 
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home  to*  Italy,  and  not  disbanded  immediately,  when  the 
.  business  of  the  province  was  finished;  why  you  came  to  Rome, 
in  a  body,  round  your  standards ;  why  you  loiter  here,  and  do 
not  repair  to  your  several  homes :  what  other  answer  can  you 
give,  than  that  you  wished  to  be  seen  triumphing  ?  And,  cer- 
tainly, you  have  a  right  to  show  yourselves  as  conquerors. 

39.  "Triumphs  have  been  lately  celebrated  over  Philip, 
£Bither  of  the  present  king,  and  over  Antiochus.  Both  these 
triumphs  over  them  took  place  when  they  were  in  possession 
of  their  thrones,  and  shall  there  be  no  triumph  over  Perseus, 
who  has  been  taken  prisoner,  and,  with  his  children,  brought 
away  to  the  city  ?  But  if  Lucius  Paullus,  as  a  private  citizen, 
filionld,  amid  the  crowd  of  gowned  citizens,  interrogate,  from  the 
lower  ground,  those  mounting  to  the  Capitol  in  a  chariot,  and 
dad  in  gold  and  purple, — *  Lucius  Anicius,  Cneius  Octavius, 
whether  do  you  esteem  yourselves,  or  me,  more  deserving  of  a 
triumph  ?'  I  am  confident  they  would  yield  him  the  chariot, 
and,  through  shame,  themselves  present  to  him  their  ensigns 
of  honour.  And  do  ye  choose,  citizens,  that  Gentius  should 
be  led  in  procession,  rather  than  Perseus ;  do  you  wish  to 
triumph  over  an  accessary,  rather  than  over  the  principal  in 
the  war  ?  Shall  the  legions  from  niyria,  and  the  crews  of  the 
Heety  enter  the  city  with  laurel  crowns ;  and  shall  the  Mace- 
donian legions,  after  being  refused  a  triumph,  be  only  specta- 
tors of  other  men's  glories  ?  What  then  will  become  of  such 
a  rich  booty,  the  spoils  of  a  victory  so  lucrative  ?  Where 
shall  be  buried  so  many  thousand  suits  of  armour,  stripped 
from  the  bodies  of  the  enemy  ?  shall  they  be  sent  back  to 
Macedon  ?  Where  shall  be  lodged  the  statues  of  gold,  of 
marble,  and  of  ivory:  the  pictures,  the  tapestries,  such  a 
quanti^  of  wrought  silver  and  gold,  and  such  a  mass  of 
royal  money  ?  Shall  they  be  conveyed  to  the  treasury  by  night, 
as  if  they  were  stolen  ?  What  ?  when  will  that  greatest 
of  shows,  tiie  celebrated  and  powerful  captive  king,  Perseus, 
be  exhibited  to  the  eyes  of  a  victorious  people  ?  Most  of  us 
remember  what  a  concourse  the  captured  king  Syphax,  an 
auxiliary  only  in  the  Punic  war,  caused ;  and  shall  the  cap- 
tured ^ng,  Perseus,  with  his  sons,  Philip  and  Alexander, 
names  so  illustrious,  be  withdrawn  from  the  eager  gaze  of  the 
ftate  ?  All  men  are  eagerly  anxious  to  behold  Lucius  Paullus 
himself,  twice  consul,  the  conqueror  of  Greece,  entering  the 
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city  in  his  triumphal  chariot.  We  made  him  consuf  for  this 
very  purpose,  that  he  should  finish  a  war  which  had  been 
protracted  for  four  years,  to  our  great  shame.  When  he 
obtained  that  province  by  lot,  and  when  he  was  setting  out 
for  it,  with  presaging  minds,  we  destined  to  him  victoiy  and 
triumph ;  and  shall  we  now,  when  he  is  victorious,  refuse  him 
a  triumph ;  shall  we  defraud,  not  only  men,  but  the  gods  also 
of  the  honours  due  to  them  ?  For  a  triumph  is  due  to  the  gods 
also,  and  not  to  men  only :  your  ancestors  commenced  eveiy 
business  of  importance  with  worshipping  them,  and  ended  bH 
in  the  same  manner.  The  consul,  or  prsetor,  (when  going  to 
his  province  and  to  a  war,  dressed  in  his  military  robe,  and 
attended  by  his  lictors,)  offers  vows  in  the  Capitol ;  and  when 
he  returns  victorious,  after  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusioo, 
carries  in  triumph  to  the  Capitol,  to  the  deities  to  whom  he 
made  the  vows,  the  due  offering  of  the  Roman  people.  -  The 
victims  that  precede  him  are  not  the  most  immaterial  part  d 
the  procession, — to  demonstrate  that  the  commander  comes 
home  with  thanksgivings  to  the  gods  for  the  success  granted 
to  the  state.  You  may^slay  at  sacrifices  performed  by  dito- 
ent  persons,  all  those  victims,  which  he  has  claimed  to  be  led 
in  his  triumph.  Do  you  intend  to  interrupt  those  banqoets 
of  the  senate  which  (whether  they  are  meant  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  men,  or  both  of  gods  and  men)  are  not  partaken  of 
either  in  any  private  or  even  public  unconsecrated  place,  hot 
only  in  the  Capitol, — because  such  is  the  will  of  ServiusGlalba? 
Shall  the  gates  be  shut  against  the  triumph  of  Lucius  Paol- 
lus  ?  Shall  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon,  with  his  children,  the 
multitude  of  other  captives,  and  the  spoils  of  the  Macedonians^ 
be  left  behind  on  this  side  of  the  river  ?  Shall  Lucius  Paul- 
lus,  in  a  private  character,  go  straight  from  the  gate  to  bis 
house,  as  if  returning  home  from  his  country-seat  ?  And  do 
you,  centurion,  and  you,  soldiers,  listen  to  the  votes  of  the 
senate  respecting  your  general,  Paullus,  rather  than  to  what 
Servius  Galba  may  invent  ?  Listen  to  me,  who  say  this,  rather 
than  to  him.  He  has  learned  nothing,  but  to  speak  ;  and  even 
that  with  rancour  and  malice.  I  have  three-and-twenty  times 
fought  against  the  enemy,  on  challenges ;  from  every  one  with 
whom  I  engaged,  I  brought  off  spoils.  I  have  my  body 
plentifully  marked  with  honourable  scars,  all  received  in 
front."    It  is  said  that  he  then  stripped  himself,  and  mea* 
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tioned  in  what  war  each  of  his  wounds  was  receiyed ;  while 
he  was  showing  these,  he  happened  to  uncover  what  ought  to 
be  concealed,  and  a  swelling  in  his  groins  raised  a  laugh  among 
those  near  him.  He  then  said,  "  This  too,  which  excites  your 
laughter,  I  got  by  continuing  days  and  nights  on  horseback ; 
nor  do  I  feel  either  shame  or  sorrow  for  it,  any  more  than  for 
these  scars,  since  it  never  prevented  me  from  rendering 
effectual  service  to  the  republic,  either  in  peace  or  war.  An 
aged  soldier,  I  have  shown  to  youthful  soldiers  this  body  of 
-mine,  often  wounded  by  the  weapons  of  the  enemy.  Let 
Gralba  expose  his,  which  is  sleek  and  unhurt.  Tribunes,  be 
pleased  to  call  back  the  tribes  to  vote.  Soldiers,  I  ^  vnll  go 
down  among  you,  and  wiU/oUow  you  as  you  proceed  to  give 
your  voteSy  and  IivUl  mark  the  turbulent  and  ungrateful,  and 
'such  as  require  thai  they  should  not  he  governed  by  the  general, 
but  thai  he  should  become  their  willing  slave,  through  a  desire 
to  gain  popularity^'  The  great  body  of  the  soldiers  felt  so 
deeply  the  justice  of  this  reproof,  that  they  changed  their 
minds,  so  that. all  the  tribes,  when  recalled  to  give  their  votes, 
passed  unanimously  the  biU  concerning  the  triumph.  There- 
fore  PauUus,  having  at  length  overcome  the  malice  and  detrac- 
tion of  his  enemies,  celebrated  a  triumph  over  king  Perseus 
and  the  Macedonians,  which  lasted  three  days,  namely,  the 
fburth,  third,  and  second  days,  before  the  calends  of  December. 
This  triumph,  whether  we  consider  the  greatness  of  the  con- 
quered king,  or  the  appearances  of  the  images,  or  the  quantity 
of  money,  was  by  far  the  most  magnificent  that  was  ever  cele- 
brated, so  that  by  its  greatness  it  precluded  all  comparison  with 
occurrences  of  a  similar  nature.  The  people  having  raised 
stands,  like  those  in  the  theatre,  along  the  market-place  and  the 
tether  streets  of  the  city,  by  which  the  procession  was  to  move, 
were  spectators,  and  were  dressed  in  white  gowns.  All  the  tem- 
ples were  open,  and  were  wreathed  with  garlands  and  smoking 
with  incense.  The  lictors  and  beadles  kept  the  whole  extent  of  the 
streets  clear,  and  the  way  open,  by  removing  from  the  middle  of 
them  the  mob,  which  was  crowding  together  and  wandering  about, 

^  The  conclusion  of  this  speech  is  lost.  The  effect  of  it  was,  that  th& 
order  for  the  triumph  of  Lucius  Paullus  passed  unanimously.  The 
beginning  of  the  account  of  the  procession  is  also  lost.  As  we  have 
adopted  Twiss's  text  in  our  translation,  we  give  here  the  continuation  of 
the  history,  which  has  been  derived  chiefly  from  Plutarch. 
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Although  the  gorgeous  spectacle  was  destined  to  occupy  three 
d(if/s,  as  ire  have  already  mentioned^  yet  the  first  day  seareefy 
sufficed  for  the  procession  of  the  statues  and  paintings,  which 
were  placed  on  two  hundred  and  fifty  chariots.     The  next  doji 
all  the  most  beautiful  and  most  magnificent  amu  of  the  Mace' 
don  tans  irere  carried  along  on  many  waggons;  and  these  arm 
icere  glittering  with  all  the  brightness  of  steely  or  kUely  poUthei 
brass,  and  were  piled  up  in  such  a  manner  with  regard  to  cm 
another,  that  although  they  seemed  to  be  heaped  up  in  mautt 
rather  than  artificially  arranged,  yet  they  presented  totheej/t 
a  striking  appearance,  owing  to  this  very  fortuitous  and  coih 
fused  arrayigement :    helmets  were  mixed  tvith  shields,  and 
coats  of  mail  with  greaves,  and  Cretan  targets,  and  Thraeum 
bucklers,  and  quivers,  in  one  heap  with  the  bridles  if  hona, 
and  naked  swords   exposing  their  threatening  points,  and 
Macedonian  spears  projecting  from  the  sides.     And  as  ofl 
these  arms  were  loosely  bound  together,  whenever  they  dashed 
with  one  another  in  the  carriage,  they  sent  forth  a  certain 
terrible  arid  martial  sound,  so  that  not  even  the  arms  cf  du 
conquered  could  be  viewed  without  a  feeling  of  fear.     Then 
more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  veues,  filled  with  coined 
silver,  were  borne  along  by  three  thousand  men.     Each  vast 
contained  three  talents,  and  was  borne  by  four  men.     Then 
were  some  who  bore  silver  bowls,  and  goblets^  and  cups^  and 
vessels  made  of  horn,  remarkable  as  well  for  the  beauty  ff 
their  arrangement,  as  for  their  size  and  weight,  and  the  sttf 
passing  workmanship  of  the  raised  carving.     On  the  thirdday, 
at  the  very  dawn,  the  trumpeters  began  the  march,  playing 
not  only  the  festal  strains  which  were  usual  in  solemn  pro- 
sessions,  but  also  sounding  the  war-notes,  cu  if  they  were 
idvajicing  to  battle,     A  hundred  and  twenty  fat  oxen  with 
jildcd  horns,  aiid  adorned  tmth  fillets  and  wreaths  qffiowerSj 
were  led  nlo7ig.      Young  men,  begirt  unth  bands  of  exquititt 
worknia?iship,  led  the  bulls  along;  and  to  them  were  added  as 
co7npanio7is,  boys  who  bore  golden  and  silver  goblets.     Then 
followed  the  persons  who  bore  the  coined  gold  in  seventy-seven 
vases,  each  of  which  contained  three  talents,  like  those  in  which 
tlie  silver  was  carried.     Then  was  seen  the  sacred  goblet,  ten 
talents  in  weight,  adorned  with  precious  gems,  which  Paullns 
had  ordered  to  be  made,  and  also  the  goblets  of  Antigonus  at  J 
Seleucus,  and  the  cups  made  by  ThericleSy  and  other  dit- 
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i|i  $mguished  artists,  aU  made  of  gold,  with  which  the  saloons  of 
^  JRerseus  had  been  furnished.  After  them  came  the  chariot  of 
0  Perseus,  laden  with  his  arms,  and  a  diadem  in  addition,  A 
i  bemd  of  captives  foUowed J  namely,  Bethys^  the  son  of  king  Cotys, 
^  wko  had  been  sent  by  his  father  into  Macedon  as  a  hostage, 
and  subsequendy  taken  by  the  Romans  along  toith  the  children 
t^  Perseus;  then  the  children  of  Perseus  themselves,  accom^ 
panted  by  a  band  of  tutors  and  guardians,  who  in  tears 
Sireiched  forth  their  hands  mournfully  to  the  spectators,  and 
uutructed  the  boys  to  implore  suppliantly  the  mercy  of  the 
mn^orious  people.  There  were  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
wko  excited  the  greater  commiseration  in  the  spectators, 
because  they  themselves,  on  account  of  their  age,  could  scarcely 
compr^und  their  misfortunes.  Therefore  the  majority  of  the 
wpeciaiors  could  not  refrain  from  tears,  and  a  sort  of  silent 
grirf  saddened  the  minds  of  all,  and  prevented  them  from  en* 
Jojfmg  real  pleasure,  as  long  as  t/ie  children  met  their  gaze, 
Behind  his  children  walked  Perseus  unth  his  wife,  in  a  mourn*' 
img  robe,  dressed  in  sandals,  after  the  Cheek  custom,  like  a 
person  stupi/ied  and  astonished,  whom  the  greatness  of  his 
calamities  seemed  to  have  deprived  of  reason.  Then  followed 
a  crowd  of  friends  and  acquaintances,  in  whose  countenances 
deqp  grief  was  depicted,  for  whenever  they  gazed  on  the  king 
dkey  wept  bitterly,  demonstrating  clearly  that  they  were  grieved 
€M  account  of  his  calamities,  but  forgot  their  own,  Perseus 
had  endeavoured  to  avert  this  ignominy  by  entreaties,  and  had 
eemtpersons  to  ^miUus,  to  beg  that  he  should  not  be  led  in  the 
tnamphal  procession.  ^mUius  smiled  at  the  dastardly  spirit 
qfihe  wretch,  and  said,  "  that  this  request  was  formerly,  and 
4g  even  now,  finder  his  own  actions  and  power  f  thereby  giving 
ksM  a  silent  hint,  that  he  should  avoid  by  a  noble  death  that  of 
^Meh  he  was  afraid.  But  his  irresolute  mind  was  not  capa^ 
He  of  adopting  so  determined  a  design,  and  under  the  soothing 
vmumee  cf  some  hope,  he  preferred  being  considered  part  of 
hu  own  spoU.  Then  four  hundred  golden  crovms  were  car* 
tied  along,  which  hcui  been  sent  by  almost  all  the  states  of 
Greece  and  Asia,  through  their  ambassadors,  as  gifts  to  Paullus, 
and  an  eacpression  of  their  joy  for  his  victory :  their  value,  if 
IJUy  were  considered  intrinsically,  was  immense,  yet  they  con^ 
Miiiued  a  sUght  addiiion  to  the  enormous  treasures  which  were 
larne  in  that  triumph. 

6  t 
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40.  Valerius  Antias  tells  us,  that  the  total  of  the  captured 
gold  and  silver,  carried  in  the  procession,  was  one  hundred 
and  twenty  millions  of  sesterces;^  but  from  the  number  of 
chariots,  and  the  weights  of  the  gold  and  silver,  spedficiHj 
set  down  by  himself,  the  amount  is  unquestionably  made  modi 
greater.  An  equal  sum,  it  is  said,  had  been  either  expended  <a 
the  late  war,  or  dissipated  during  the  flight,  when  he  soogbt 
Samothrace  ;  and  it  was  more  wonderful  on  this  acoount,  be- 
cause so  large  a  quantity  of  money  had  been  amassed  within 
the  space  of  the  thirty  years  that  intervened  since  Philip's  war 
with  the  Romans,  partly  out  of  the  produce  of  the  mines,  ind 
partly  from  the  other  branches  of  revenue.  Philip  began  wir 
against  the  Romans  almost  destitute  of  money ;  Perseus,  on  the 
contrary,  was  immensely  rich.  Last  came  PauUus  himself  ia 
his  chariot,  making  a  very  majestic  appearance,  both  from  the 
dignity  of  his  person,  and  from  his  age.  After  his  chariol; 
among  other  illustrious  personages,  were  his  two  sons,  Qointos 
Maximus  and  Publius  Scipio ;  then  the  cavalry,  troop  by  troops 
and  the  cohorts  of  infantry,  each  in  its  order.  The  donitiTe 
distributed  among  them  was  one  hundred  denariuses^  to  each 
footman,  double  to  a  centurion,  and  triple  to  a  horseman ;  ind 
it  is  believed  that  he  would  have  given  as  much  more  to  the 
infantry,  and  in  the  same  proportion  to  the  others,  had  tbej 
not  objected  to  his  attaining  the  present  honour,  or  had  tbej 
answered  with  thankful  acclamations,  when  that  sum  was  an- 
nounced as  their  reward.  But  Perseus,  led  through  the  dtyrf 
his  enemies  in  chains,  before  the  chariot  of  the  general,  bisoonr 
queror,  was  not  the  only  instance  at  the  time  of  the  misfortnneB 
incident  to  mankind ;  another  appeared  even  in  the  victoriooa 
Paullus,  though  glittering  in  gold  and  purple.  For,  of  two 
sons,  (whom,  after  having  given  away  two  others  on  adoptioi^ 
he  had  retained  at  home,  the  sole  heirs  of  his  name,  household 
gods,  and  estate,)  the  younger,  about  twelve  years  old,  died  five 
days  before  the  triumph,  and  the  elder  fourteen  years  of  age^ 
three  days  after  it ;  who  ought  to  have  been  carried  in  tiie 
chariot  with  their  father,  dressed  in  the  praetexta,  and  antici- 
pating, in  their  hopes,  the  like  kind  of  honours  for  them- 
selves. A  few  days  after,  at  a  general  assembly  granted 
by  Marcus  Antonius,  tribune  of  the  people,  after  Paulloi 
has  descanted  on  his  own  proper  services,  as  usually  dooi 
»  9G8,750/.  «  3/.  4*.  7d. 
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by  other  commanders,  his  speech  was  memorable,  and  worthjr 
of  a  Koman  chief. 

41.  "  Although,  Romans,  I  think  you  are  not  ignorant  that 
I  have  successfully  administered  the  state,  nor  that  two  dread- 
fbl  strokes  have  lately  crushed  my  house ;  since  now  my 
triumph  and  now  the  funerals  of  my  two  sons  have  been  exhi- 
bited to  your  view ;  yet  permit  me,  I  pray  you,  to  take  in  few 
words,  and  with  that  temper  which  becomes  me,  a  compara- 
tive view  of  my  own  private  situation,  and  the  happy  state  of 
the  public  Departing  from  Italy,  I  sailed  from  Brundusium 
'  at  sun-rise ;  at  the  ninth  hour,  with  my  whole  squadron,  I 
reached  Corcyra.  On  the  fifth  day  after  that  I  offered  sacrifice 
to  Apollo,  at  Delphi,  in  expiation  of  myself,  of  your  armies 
and  fleets.  From  Delphi  I  arrived  on  the  fifth  day  in  the 
camp ;  where,  having  received  the  command  of  the  army,  and 
altered  several  matters  which  greatly  impeded  success,  I 
advanced  into  the  country ;  as  the  enemy's  camp  was  impreg- 
nable, and  Perseus  could  not  be  brought  to  an  action,  I  forced 
the  pass  of  Fetra  in  the  very  face  of  his  guards,  and  at  length, 
compelled  the  king  to  come  to  an  engagement,  and  gained  a 
complete  victory.  I  reduced  Macedonia  under  the  power  of 
the  Romans ;  and  in  fifteen  days  finished  a  war,  which  four 
consuls  before  me  had  for  four  years  conducted  in  such  a 
manner,  that  each  left  it  to  his  successor  more  formidable 
than  he  had  found  it.  Other  prosperous  events  followed  in 
.consequence  of  this;  all  the  cities  of  Macedon  submitted; 
the  royal  treasure  came  into  my  hands;  the  king  himself, 
with  his  children,  was  taken  in  the  temple  of  Samothrace, 
Just  as  if  the  gods  themselves  delivered  him  into  my  hands. 
I  now  thought  my  good  fortune  excessive,  and  on  that 
account  to  be  suspected ;  I  began  to  dread  the  dangers  of  the 
sea  in  carrying  away  the  king's  vast  treasure,  and  transport- 
ing the  victorious  army.  When  all  arrived  in  Italy,  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  and  I  had  nothing  further  to  wish,  I 
prayed  that  (as  fortune  generally  from  the  highest  elevation 
rolls  backwards)  my  own  house,  rather  than  the  common- 
wealth, might  feel  the  change.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  the 
republic  is  free  from  danger,  by  my  having  undergone  such 
an  extraordinary  calamity,  as  to  have  my  triumph,  in  mockery 
•8  it  were  of  human  fortunes,  intervene  between  the  funerals 
6£  mj  two  sons.     And  though  Perseus  and  myself  are  at 

G  z  2. 
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present  exhibited  as  the  most  striking  examples  of  the  yicis- 
situdes  of  mortals,  yet  he, — who,  himself  in  captivity,  saw 
his  children  le3  captive, — ^has  them  still  in  safety ;  while  I, 
who  triumphed  over  him,  went  up  in  my  chariot  to  tbe 
Capitol  from  the  funeral  of  Dne  son,  and  came  down  from  tbe 
Capitol  to  the  bed  of  the  other,  just  expiring ;  nor  out  of  so 
large  a  family  of  children  is  there  one  remaining  to  bear  the 
name  of  Lucius  ^milius  Paullus.  For,  as  out  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  the  Cornelian  and  Fabian  families  have  two  of  them 
who  were  given  in  adoption.  In  the  bouse  of  PauUns,  exo^ 
the  old  man,  none  remains.  However,  your  happiness^  and 
the  prosperous  state  of  the  commonwealtl^  console  me  for  this 
ruin  of  my  house."  42.  These  words^  expressed  with  sacfa 
magnanimity,  moved  the  minds  of  the  audience  with  deepo^ 
commiseration  than  if  he  had  with  tears  bewailed  the  loos  of 
his  children  in  the  most  plaintive  terms. 

Cneius  Octavius  celebrated  a  naval  triumph  over  king 
Perseus,  on  the  calends  of  December.  That  triumph  was 
without  prisoners  or  spoils.  He  distributed  to  each  seaman 
seventy-five  denariuses;^  to  the  pilots  who  were  on  boards 
twice  that  sum ;  and  to  the  masters  of  ships,  four  times.  A 
meeting  of  the  senate  was  then  held.  The  fathers  o^ 
dered  that  Quintus  Cassius  should  conduct  king  Pen^ 
and  his  son  Alexander  to  Alba,  to  be  there  kept  in  custody; 
but  that  he  should  retain  his  attendants,  money,  plate^  and 
furniture.  Bitis,  son  to  the  king  of  Thrace,  was  sent  to 
Carseoli ;  with  the  hostages  he  had  given  to  Macedon,  the  rest, 
who  had  been  led  in  triumph,  were  ordered  to  be  shut  up  in 
prison.  A  few  days  after  this  passed,  ambassadors  came  &oin 
Cotys,  king  of  Thrace,  bringing  money  to  ransom  his  Btm  and 
the  said  hostages.  When  they  were  introduced  to  an  audience 
of  the  senate,  and  alleged,  as  an  argument,  in  excuse  of 
Cotys,  that  he  had  not  voluntarily  assisted  Perseus  in  the  war, 
but  had  been  compelled  to  do  it ;  and  likewise  requested  tbe 
senate  to  allow  the  hostages  to  be  ransomed,  at  any  price  that 
should  be  judged  proper ;  the  following  answer  was  returned 
to  them  :  that  "  the  Roman  people  remembered  the  friendship 
which  had  subsisted  between  them  and  Cotys,* and  likewise 
his  predecessors,  and  the  Thracian  nation ;  that  the  giving  of 
hostages  was  the  very  fault  laid  to  his  charge,  and  not  an 

«  2/.  Ba,  bd. 
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•pology  for  it ;  for  Perseus,  even  when  at  rest  from  others, 
eould  not  he  formidahle  to  the  Thracian  nation,  much  less  when 
he  was  emhroiled  in  a  war  with  Rome.  But  that  notwith- 
standing that  Cotys  had  preferred  the  favour  of  Perseus  to  the 
friendship  of  the  Roman  people,  yet  the  senate  would  consider 
rather  what  suited  their  own  dignity,  than  what  treatment  he 
liad  merited ;  and  would  send  home  his  son  and  the  hostages  ; 
that  the  kind  acts  of  the  Roman  people  were  always  gratuitous, 
and  that  they  chose  to  leave  the  value  of  them  in  the  memory 
of  the  receivers,  rather  than  to  demand  it  at  the  time."  Titus 
Qointius  Flamininus,  Caius  Licinius  Nerva,  and  Marcus  Ca- 
ninius  Rehilus  were  nominated  ambassadors  to  conduct  the 
hostages  to  Thrace ;  and  a  present  of  two  thousand  asses^  was 
made  to  each  of  the  Thracian  ambassadors.  Bithys  was  fetched 
from  Garseoli,  and,  accompanied  by  the  hostages,  was  sent  to 
his  father  along  with  the  ambassadors.  Some  of  the  king's 
ships  which  were  taken  from  the  Macedonians,  which  were  of  a 
size  never  seeii  before,  were  hauled  ashore  in  the  field  of  Mars. 
43.  While  the  memory  of  the  Macedonian  triumph  was 
remaining  not  only  in  the  minds  but  almost  before  the  eyes 
of  the  people,  Lucius  Anicius  triumphed  over  king  Gentius 
snd  the  Ill3rrians,  on  the  day  of  the  festival  of  Quirinus. 
These  exhibitions  were  considered  rather  as  similar  than  equal. 
The  commander  himself  was  inferior ;  Anicius  was  not  to  be 
compared  in  renown  with  ^milius ;  a  praetor,  in  dignity  of 
office,  with  a  consul ;  neither  could  Gentius  be  set  on  a  level 
with  Perseus,  nor  the  lUyrians  with  the  Macedonians;  nor 
the  spoils,  nor  the  money,  nor  the  presents  obtained  in  one 
country,  with  those  obtained  in  the  other.  But  though  the 
hite  triumph  outshone  the  present,  yet  the  latter,  when  con- 
sidered by  itself,  appeared  very  far  from  contemptible.  For 
Anicius  had,  in  the  space  of  a  few  days,  entirely  subdued  the 
lUyrian  nation,  though  they  were  remarkable  for  their  courage 
hoth  on  land  and  sea,  and  confident  in  the  strength  of  their 
position ;  he  had  also  taken  their  king  and  the  whole  royal 
family.  He  carried  in  his  triumph  many  military  standards, 
and  much  spoil  of  other  sorts,  with  all  the  royal  furniture ; 
and  also  twenty-seven  pounds'  weight  of  gold,  and  nineteen  of 
rilver,  besides  three  thousand  denariuses,^  and,  m  Blyrian 
money,  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.' 
•  6/.  9«.  2d.  •  961  17«.  6rf.  '»  3874/. 
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Before  his  chariot  wev^  led  Gentius,  with  his  queen  and  chil- 
dren ;  Ciiravantius,  the  king's  brother,  and  several  Bl3rrian  no- 
bles. Out  of  tlie  booty  he  gave  forty-five  denariuses^  to  each 
footman,  double  that  sum  to  a  centorion,  triple  it  to  a  hone- 
man  ;  to  the  Latin  allies  the  like  sums  as  to  natives,  and  to  the 
seamen  the  same  as  to  the  soldiers.  The  soldiers  attended  this 
triumph  with  greater  demonstrations  of  joy  than  that  of  JEnd' 
lius,  and  the  general  was  celebrated  in  abundance  of  BODgL 
Valerius  Antias  says,  that  twenty  thousand  sesterces^  wen 
produced  by  the  sale  of  the  booty,  besides  the  gold  and  silver 
carried  to  the  treasury ;  but,  as  no  sources  appeared  from  which 
such  a  sum  could  be  raised,  I  have  set  down  my  authority  in- 
stead of  asserting  the  fact  King  Grentius,  with  his  qneen, 
children,  and  brother,  was,  pursuant  to  an  order  of  the  senate^ 
taken  to  Spoletium,  to  be  kept  there  in  custody ;  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners  were  thrown  into  prison  at  Rome ;  but  the  people  of 
Spoletium  refusing  the  charge,  the  royal  family  was  lemoTed 
to  Igu  vium.  There  remained  of  the  Illyrian  spcoly  two  hundred 
and  twenty  barks,  which  Quintus  Cassius,  by  order  of  the 
senate,  distributed  among  the  Corcyreans,  Apollonians^  and 
Dyrrachians. 

44.  The  consuls  of  this  year,  after  merely  ravaging  the  lands 
of  the  Ligurians,  as  the  enemy  never  brought  an  army  into 
the  field,  returned  to  Rome  to  elect  new  magistrates,  without 
having  performed  any  matter  of  importance ;  and  on  the  fint 
day  on  which  the  assembly  could  meet,  they  appointed  Marcos 
Claudius  Marcellus,  and  Caius  Sulpicius  Gallus,  consnlSi 
Lucius  Livius,  Lucius  Appuleius  Saturninus,  Aulus  Lidnins 
Nerva,  Publius  Rutilius  Calvus,  Publius  Quintilius  Vanu^ 
and  Marcus  Fonteius,  were  elected  praetors  on  the  next  daj. 
The  two  city  provinces,  the  two  Spains,  Sicily,  and  Sardinii 
were  decreed  to  these  prajtors.  There  was  an  intercalation 
made  in  the  calendar  this  year,  which  took  place  on  the  daj 
after  the  feast  of  Terminus.  One  of  the  augurs,  Caius  Clao- 
dius,  died  this  year,  and  Titus  Quintus  Flamininus  was  chosen 
in  his  place  by  the  college.  The  fiamen  quirinalis,  Quintos 
Fabius  Pictor,  died  also.  This  year  king  Prusias  arrived  at 
Rome  with  his  son  Nicomedes.  Coming  into  the  city  with  a 
large  retinue,  he  went  directly  from  the  gate  to  the  forum,  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  praetor,  Quintus  Cassius;  and  a  crowd 
1  11.95.  Id.  M6],458/.  6«.  8d: 
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immediately  collecting,  he  said,  that  "he  came  to  pay  his  re- 
spects to  the  deities  inhabiting  the  city  of  Rome,  and  to  the 
Roman  senate  and  people,  to  congratulate  them  on  their 
eonquest  of  the  two  kings,  Perseus  and  Gentius,  and  the 
augmentation  of  their  empire  by  the  reduction  of  Macedon 
and  Illjrria  under  their  dominion.'*  When  the  praetor  told  him 
that,  if  he  chose  it,  he  would  procure  him  audience  of  the  senate 
on  the  same  day,  he  desired  two  days'  time,  in  which  he  might 
go  round  and  visit  the  temples  of  the  gods,  see  the  city,  and 
bis  acquaintances  and  friends.  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio,  then 
qusestor,  who  had  been  sent  to  Capua  to  meet  him,  was  appoint- 
ed to  conduct  him  around  Rome.  A  house  was  likewise  pro- 
vided, capable  of  lodging  him  and  his  retinue  with  convenience. 
On  the  third  day  after,  he  attended  at  a  meeting  of  the  senate. 
fie  congratulated  them  on  their  success,  recounted  his  own  de- 
serts towards  them  during  the  war,  and  then  requested  that 
•*he  might  be  allowed  to  fulfil  a  vow  of  sacrificing  ten  large 
victims  in  the  Capitol,  and  one  to  Fortune  at  Praeneste ;  a 
vow  which  had  been  made  for  the  success  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. He  further  desired  that  the  alliance  with  him  might  be 
renewed ;  and  that  the  territory  taken  from  king  Antiochus, 
and  not  granted  to  any  other,  but  now  in  possession  of  the 
Crauls,  might  be  given  to  him."  Lastly,  he  recommended  to 
the  senate  his  son  Nicomedes.  He  was  assisted  by  the  interest 
of  all  those  who  had  commanded  armies  in  Macedon ;  his  re- 
quests therefore  were  granted,  except  that  with  regard  to  the*, 
territory,  concerning  which  he  received  this  answer:  that 
'^they  would  send  ambassadors  to  examine  the  matter  on  the 
spot.  If  the  territory  in  question  had  become  the  property  of 
the  Roman  people,  and  if  no  grant  had  been  made  of  it,  they 
would  deem  no  other  so  deserving  of  a  present  of  the  kind  as 
Prusias.  But  if  it  had  not  belonged  to  Antiochus,  it  evidently, 
in  consequence,  did  not  become  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people ;  or  if  it  had  been  already  granted  to  the  Gauls,  Prusias 
must  excuse  the  Roman  people  if  they  did  not  choose  to  con- 
fer a  present  on  him  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  others.  A 
present  cannot  be  acceptable  to  the  receiver,  which  he  knows 
the  donor  may  take  away  whenever  he  thinks  proper.  That 
tEey  cheerfully  accepted  his  recommendation  of  Nicomedes ; 
and  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  was  an  instance  of  the  great  care 
with  which  the  Roman  people  supported  the  children  of  their 
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friends."  With  this  answer  Prasias  was  dismissed.  FftsentB 
were  ordered  to  be  given  him  to  the  value  of  *  *  *  *  8esteroei> 
besides  vases  of  silver,  weighing  fifty  pounds.  And  thef 
voted  that  gifts  should  be  given  to  his  son  Nicomedes  of  the 
same  value  with  those  given  to  Masgaba,  the  son  of  king 
Masinissa ;  and  that  the  same  victimSy  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  sacrifices,  should  be  furnished  to  the  king  at  the  pab- 
lic  expense,  as  to  the  Roman  magistrates,  whenever  he  chose  to 
make  the  offering,  either  at  Home  or  at  PraBneste;  and  that 
twenty  ships  of  war  should  be  assigned  to  him,  and  whidi 
were  then  lying  at  Brundusium,  of  which  ihe  should  have  the 
use  until  he  arrived  at  the  fleet  which  was  presented  to  him. 
That  Lucius  Cornelius  Scipio  should  not  quit  him,  but  defiay 
all  his  expenses,  and  those  of  his  retinue^  until  they  went  on 
board  the  ships.  We  are  told  that  Prusias  was  wonderiullx 
rejoiced  at  the  kind  treatment  which  he  received  firom  the 
Koman  people ;  that  he  refused  all  that  bad  been  ofibred  to 
himself,  but  ordered  his  son  to  receive  the  present  of  the  Bo- 
man  people.  Such  are  the  accounts  given  of  Prosias  by  oar 
own  writers.  Polybius,  however,  represents  that  king  ai 
having  degraded  the  majesty  of  his  name, — and  says  that  he 
used  to  meet  the  ambassadors,  wearing  a  cap^  and  having  Ids 
head  shaved,  calling  himself  a  freed  slave  of  the  Bmnan 
people,  and,  accordingly,  bearing  the  badges  of  that  class ;  that 
likewise  at  Rome,  when  coming  into  the  senate-house,  he 
stooped  down  and  kissed  the  threshold ;  called  the  senate  his 
tutelar  deities,  and  used  other  expressicns  not  so  honouraUe 
to  the  hearers  as  disgraceful  to  himseli.  He  staid  in  the  dty 
and  its  vicinity  not  more  than  thirty  days,  and  then  returned 
to  his  kingdom,  and  the  war  that  had  been  carried  on  in  Asia. 


Here  ends  all  that  has  reached  us  of  this  history.  Of  ninety-fiff 
books  more,  which  it  originally  consisted  of,  the  contents  only 
have  been  preserved ;  they  are  as  follow  :— 

BOOK  XLVI. 

King  Eumenes  came  to  Rome.  [y.  r.  586.  b.  c.  166.1  A  general 
law  was  introduced,  that  no  king  should  be  permitted  to  come  to 
liome,  in  order  that  he  might  not  appear  to  be  declared  an  enemy, 
if  he  were  excluded ;  nor  yet  justified,  if  he  were  admitted — ^becauas 
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he  had  remained  neutral  in  the  Macedonian  war.  The  consul, 
Claudius  Marcellus,  suhdued  the  Alpine  Gauls ;  and  Caius  Sulpi- 
cius  Gallus  the  Ligurians.  [y.  r.  587.  b.  c.  165.]  The  amhassadors 
of  king  Prusias  complain  of  Eumenes,  for  ravaging  their  borders ; 
the^  accuse  him  of  entering  into  a  conspiracy,  with  Antiochus, 
against  the  Romans.  A  treaty  of  friendship  was  made  with  the 
nhodians,  upon  their  solicitation,  [y.  r.  588.  b.  c.  164.]  A  census 
was  held  by  the  censors ;  the  number  of  the  citizens  was  found  to  be 
three  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand  and  twenty-two.  Mar- 
cus iEmilius  I^^pidus  was  chosen  chief  of  the  senate.  Ptolemy,  king 
of  Egypt,  being  dethroned  by  his  younger  brother,  was  restored  by 
embassadors  sent  from  Rome.  [y.  r.  589.  b.  c.  163.]  Ariarathes, 
fcing  of  Capnadocia,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ariarathes, 
who  entered  anew  into  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the  Romans. 
[y.  r.  590.  B.  c.  162.]  Expeditions  against  the  Ligurians,  Corsicans, 
and  Lusitanians,  were  attended  with  various  success.  Commotions 
took  place  in  Syria,  on  occasion  of  the  death  of  Antiochus,  who  had 
l«ft  a  son,  an  infant ;  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  who  had  been 
a  hostage  at  Rome,  secretly  murders  this  young  Antiochus,  with 
hifl  tutor  Lvsias,  because  he  was  not  dismissed  by^  the  Romans,  and 
usurps  the  Kingdom,  [y.  r.  591.  b.  c.  161.]  Lucius  ^milius  Paul- 
lus,  the  conqueror  of  rerseus,  died.  Such  was  the  moderation  and 
integrity  of^  this  great  commander,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
immense  treasures  he  had  brought  from  Spain  and^  Macedon, 
upon  the  sale  of  his  effects,  there  could  scarcely  be  raised  a  sum 
sufficient  to  repay  his  wife's  fortune,  [y.  r.  592.  b.  c.  160.]  The 
Ptomptine  marslies  were  drained,  and  converted  into  dry  land,  by 
the  consul,  Cornelius  Cethegus. 

BOOK  XLVII. 

CneiuB  Tremellius,  a  plebeian  tribune,  was^  \y.  r.  593.  b.  c.  159] 
fined  for  contending  in  an  unjust  cause  with  Marcus  iEmiUus 
Lepidus,  the  chief  priest;  which  greatly  enhanced  the  authority  of 
the  priesthood.  A  law  was  made  respecting  the  canvassing  for 
offices,  [y.  r.  594.  b.  c.  158.]  A  census  was  held :  the  number  of 
Roman  citizens  was  found  to  be  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus 
was  again  chosen  chief  of  the  senate.  A  treaty  was  concluded 
between  the  Ptolemies,  brothers,  that  one  should  be  the  king  of 
Egypt,  the  other  of  Cyrene.  [y.  r.  595.  b.  c.  157.]  Ariarathes,  king 
or  Cappadocia,  being  deprived  of  his  kingdom  by  the  intrigues  and 
power  of  Demetrius,  king  of  Syria,  was  'restored  by  the  senate. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  by  the  senate  to  determine  a  territorial  dis- 
pute between  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginians,  [y.  r.  596.  b.  c. 
^56.^  Caius  Marcius,  the  consul,  fought  against  the  Dalmatians,  at 
first  unfortunately  ;  but  afterwards  successfully.  The  cause  of  this 
war  was,  that  they  had  made  inroads  upon  the  Illyrians,  who  were 
in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Rome.  Ty.  r.  597.  b.  c.  155.]  The 
Dalmatians  were  subdued  by  the  consul,  Cornelius  Nasica.  The 
consul,  Quintus  Opimius,  defeats  the  Transalpine  Ligurians,  who 
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bad  i)lundered  Antipolis  and  Nicsa,  two  towna  belonging  to  dM 
Massiliang.  [y.  r.  598.  b.  c.  154.1  Various  ill  successes  occurred, 
under  different  commanderB,  in  Spain.  In  the  five  hundred  and 
ninety-eighth  year  from  the  foundation  of  the  city,  the  conioli 
enter  upon  office  immediately  after  the  conclusion  oftheir  electioD; 
which  alteration  was  made  on  account  of  a  rebellion  in  Spain. 
Ty.  r.  599.  B.  c.  153.1  The  ambassadors  sent  by  the  senate  to 
aetermine  a  dispute  oetween  Masinissa  and  the  Carthaginiani, 
return,  and  report  that  the  Carthaginians  had  collected  a  Tait 
quantity  of  materials  for  ship-building.  Several  pnetorS,  accmed 
of  extortion  by  different  provinces,  were  condemned  and  puniibed 

BOOK  XLVnL 

A  census  was  held  by  the  censors  [y.  r.  600.  b.  c.  152"] ;  the 
number  of  citizens  amounted  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-lbiir 
thousand.  The  causes  of  the  third  Punic  war  are  enumerated: 
when  a  large  army  of  Numidians  was  said  to  be  in  the  territory  of 
the  Carthaginians,  with  Ariobarzanes,  the  descendant  of  Syphai,  at 
general,  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  advised  that  war  should  be  oedaied 
against  the  Carthaginians,  because  they  had^  invited  Ariobarsanei 
into  their  countr}',  apparently  to  oppose  king  Masinissa,  but  in 
reality  against  the  Romans.  Publius  Scipio  Nasica  being  of  a  eoa- 
trary  opmion.  it  is  resolved  to  send  ambassadors  to  Carthage,  to 
inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  affair.  The  Carthaginian  senatebov 
reproved  for  levying  forces,  and  preparing  materials  for  aidp- 
building^   contrary  to  treaty,  declare  theniselves  readv  to  maie 

Seace  with  Masinissa,  upon  condition  of  his  giving  up  tne  lands  in 
ispute.  But  Gisgo,  son  of  Hamilcar,  a  man  of  a  s^itious  dis^ 
sition,  at  that  time  chief  magistrate,  notwithstanding  the  determin- 
ation of  the  senate  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the^  ambanadon, 
urges  the  Carthaginians  to  war  against  the  Romans,  in  such  strong 
terms,  that  the  ambassadors  are  obliged  to  save  themselves  oj 
flight  from  personal  violence.  On  this  bein^  announced  at  Rome, 
the  senate  becomes  more  highlv  incensed  against  them.  Cato,  being 
poor,  celebrated  the  funeral  obsequies  of  nis  son,  who  died  in  the 
oiiice  of  praetor,  at  a  very  small  expense.  Andriscus,  an  impostor, 
pretending  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  was  sent  to 
Home.  Marcus  iEmilius  Lepidus,  who  had  been  six  times  declared 
chief  of  the  senate,  on  his  death-bed,  gives  strict  orders  to  his  sons 
that  he  shall  be  carried  out  to  burial  on  a  couch,  without  the  unud 
ornaments  of  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  that  there  shall  not  be 
expended  on  his  funeral  more  than  ten  pieces  of  brass :  dleging 
that  the  funerals  of  the  most  distinguished  men  used,  formeriy,  to 
be  decorated  by  trains  of  images,  and^  not  by  vast  expense.  An 
inquiry  was  instituted  concerning  poisoning.  Publicia  and  Li- 
cinia,  women  of  high  rank,  accused  of  the  murder  of  their  hus- 
bands, were  tried  before  the  praetor,  and  executed,  [y.  r.  601* 
B.  c.  151.]  Gulussa,  son  of  Masinissa,  gives  information  that  troop* 
were  levying  and  a  fleet  fitting  out  at  Carthage,  and  that  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  their  intending  war.    Cato  urg^g  a  declap 
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ation  of  war,  and  Nasi  :a  speaking  against  it,  entreated  the  senate  to 
do  nothing  rashly;  it  u  resolved  to  send  ten  ambassadors  to  inquire 
into  the  affair.  The  consuls,  Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus,  and  Aulus 
Postumius  Albinus,  carrying  on  the  levying  of  soldiers  with  in- 
flexible severity,  were  committed  to  prison  by  the  tribunes  of  the 
people,  for  not,  at  their  entreaty,  sparing  some  of  their  friends. 
The  ill  success  of  the  war  in  Spain  having  so  discouraged  the 
citizens  of  Rome,  that  none  could  be  found  to  undertake  any 
military  command  cv  office,  Publius  Cornelius  iEmilianus  comes 
forward,  and  offers  to  undertake  any  office  whatever,  which  it 
should  be  thought  proper  to  call  him  to :  roused  by  his  example, 
the  whole  bodv  of  the  people  make  the  like  offer,  it  was  thought 
that  the  consul,  Claudms  Marcellus,  had  reduced  all  the  states  of 
Celtiberia  to  a  state  of  tranquillity ;  nevertheless,  his  successor, 
Lucius  Lucullus,  is  engaged  in  war  with  the  Vaccaeans,  Cantabri- 
ans,  and  other  nations  of  Spaniards,  hitherto  unknown ;  all  of 
which  he  subdues.  In  this  war,  Publius  Cornelius  Africanus 
Scipio  iBmilianus,  the  son  of  Lucius  Paullus,  and  nephew,  by 
adoption,  of  Africanus,  a  military^  tribune,  slavs  a  barbarian  who 
had  challenged  him,  and  distinguishes  himself  highly  at  the  siege  of 
Intercatia,  being  the  first  who^  scaled  the  wall.  The  praetor,  Servius 
Sulpicius  Galba,  fights  against  the  Lusitanians  unsuccessfully. 
When  the  ambassadors,  returning  from  Africa,  together  with  some 
Carthaginian  deputies,  and  Gulussa,  reported  that  they  found  an 
army  and  a  fleet  ready  for  service  at  Carthage,  the  matter  was 
taken  into  consideration  by  the  senate.  Cato,  and  other  principal 
senators,  urge  that  an  army  should  be  immediately  sent  over  into 
Africa;  but  Cornelius  Nasica  declaring  that  he  yet  saw  no  just 
cause  for  war,  it  is  resolved  that  it  should  not  be  declared,  pro- 
vided the  Carthaginians  would  burn  their  fleet,  and  disband 
their  troops;  but  if  not^  that  then  the  next  succeeding  consuls 
•hould  propose  the  question  of  war.  A  theatre  which  the  censors 
had  contracted  for,  being  built,  Cornelius  Nasica  moves,  and 
carries  the  question,  that  it  be  pulled  down,  as  being  not  only  use- 
less, but  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people :  the  people,  there- 
fore, continue  to  behold  the  public  shows  standing.  Masinissa. 
now  ninety-two  years  old,  vanquishes  the  Carthaginians,  who  haa 
made  war  against  him  unjustly,  and  contrary  to  treaty.  By  this 
infraction  of  the  treaty,  they  also  involve  themselves  in  a  war  with 
Rome. 

BOOK  XLIX. 

The  commencement  of  the  third  Punic  war,  dated  [t.  r.  602* 
B.  c.  150^>  which  was  ended  within  five  years  after  it  began.  Mar- 
cus Porcius  Cato,  deemed  the  wisest  man  in  the  state,  and  Scipio 
Nasica,  adjudged  by  the  senate  to  be  the  best,  differ  in  opinion,  and 
have  a  sharp  altercation :  Cato  urging  the  demolition  oi  Carthage : 
Nasica  arg^mg  against  it.  It  was,  however,  resolved,  that  war  should 
be  declared  against  th3  Carthaginians,  for  having  fitted  out  a  fleet 
contrary  to  treaty,  and  ed  forth  an  army 'beyond  the  boundaries  of 
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their  state ;  for  havinar  committed  hostilities  against  Masiniasa,  Ae 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Romans  ;^  and  refusing  to  acbnit  Gulnssa,  who 
accompanied  the  ambassadors  into  their  city.  [t.  r.  603.  b.  c.  149.] 
Before  any  forces  were  embarked,  ambassadors  came  from  Utica, 
and  surrendered  their  state  and  property  to  the  Romans:  an 
ominous  circumstance  highly  pleasing  to  the  Roman  senate,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  nievous  mortification  to  the  CarthaginiaiiB. 
Games  were  exhibited  at  Tarentum,  in  honoinr  of  Pluto,  according 
to  directions  found  in  the  Sibylline  books,  the  same  as  had  been 
celebrated  a  hundred  years  before,  during  the  first  Punic  war. 
[t.  r.  502.]  The  Carthaginians  send  thirty  ambanadors  to  Rome, 
to  make  a  tender  of  submission ;  but  the  opinion  of  Cato,  that  tlie 
consuls  should  be  ordered  to^  proceed  immediately  to  the  war, 
prevails.  These,  passing  over  into  Africa,  receive  Uiree  hundred 
nostages,  and  take  possession  of  all  the  arms  and  warlike  stores  to 
be  found  in  Carthage ;  they  then,  by  authority  of  the  senate,  com- 
mand them  to  buila  themselves  a  new  city,  at  least  ten  miles  firom 
the  sea.  Roused  by  this  indignant  treatment  the  Carthaffiniani 
resolve  to  have  recourse  to  arms.  Lucius  Marcius  and  mutn 
Manlius,  consuls,  lay  sie^e  to  Cptha^e.  During  this  siege,  two 
military  tribunes  force  their  way  in,  with  their  troops,  in  a  place 
which  they  observed  to  be  negbffendy  guarded ;  they  are  set  upon 
and  beaten  by  the  townsmen,  but  rescued  afterwards  by  ScipiQ 
Africanus,  who  also,  with  a  few  horsemen,  relieves  a  Roman  fnrti 
attacked  by  the  enemy  in  the  night  He  also  repulsed  the  Carduip 
ginians,  who  sallied  forth  in  great  force  to  attack  the  camp.  When, 
afterwards,  one  of  the  consuls  (the  other  having  g^ne  to  Rome  to 
hold  the  elections)  observed  that  the  siege  of  Carthage  was  not 
going  on  prosperously,  and  proposed  to  attack  Hasdrubai,  who  had 
drawn  up  his  forces  in  a  narrow  pass,  he  (Scipio)  first  advised  him 
not  to  venture  upon  an  engagement  on  ground  so  very  disadvan- 
tageous :  and  then,  when  his  advice  was  overruled  by  those  who 
were  envious  both  of  his  prudence  and  valour,  he  himself  rushed 
into  the  pass ;  and  when  the  Romans  were  routed  and  put  to  flight, 
as  he  foresaw  would  take  place,  he  returns  with  a  very  small  bodv 
of  horse,  rescues  his  friends,  and  brings  them  off  in  safety.  Whieo 
valiant  action,  Cato,  although  much  more  inclined  to  censure  than 
to  praise,  extols  in  the  senate  in  very  magnificent  terms  :  sayinff  that 
all  the  others,  who  were  fighting  in  Africa,  were  but  mere  shaoows; 
Scipio  was  life  itself:  and  such  was  the  favour  he  gained  among  his 
fellow-citizens,  that  at  the  ensuing  election  the  greater  nimib^  o^ 
the  tribes  voted  for  electing  him  consul,  although  he  was  under  the 
legal  age.  Lucius  Scribonms,  tribune  of  the  people,  proposes  a  law. 
that  the  Lusitanians,  who,  notwithstanding  they  had  surrendered 
upon  the  faith  of  the  Roman  people,  had  been  sold  in  Gaul,  by 
Servius  Galba,  should  be  restored  to  liberty ;  which  Marcus  Cato 
supports  with  great  zeal,  as  may  be  seen  by  his  oration,  which  it 
still  extant,  being  published  in  his  annals.  Quintus  Fulvius  Nobi- 
lior,  although  Cato  had  before  handled  him  with  great  severitv,  yet 
takes  up  the  cause  of  Galba.  Galba  himself  too,  apprehensive  of 
being  condemned,  taking  up  in  his  arms  his  own  two  infant  children 
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ftnd  the  son  of  Sulpicius  Gallus,  speaks  in  bis  own  behalf,  in  such 
a  piteous  strain  of  supplication,  that  the  question  was  carried  in 
his  favour.  One  Andriscus,  a  man  of  tne  meanest  extraction, 
liaying  given  himself  out  to  be  the  son  of  Perseus,  and  changed  his 
name  to  Philip,  flies  from  Rome,  whither  Demetrius  had  sent  him, 
on  account  of  this  audacious  forgery ;  many  people  believing  his 
fabulous  account  of  himself  to  be  true,  gather  round  him.  and 
enable  him  to  raise  an  arm]^:  at  the  head  of  which,  partly  by 
force^  and  partly  by  the  willing  submission  of  the  peoi>le,  he 
acquures  the  possession  of  all  Macedon.  The  storv  which  he 
propagated  was  this:  that  he  was  the  son  of  Perseus  oy  a  harlot; 
&at  he  had  been  delivered  to  a  certain  Cretan  woman  to  be  taken 
care  of,  and^  brought  up ;  in  order  that  whatever  might  be  the  event 
of  the  war,  in  which  the  king  was  at  that  time  engaged  with  the 
Romans,  some  one,  at  least,  of  the  royal  progeny  might  remain. 
That,  upon  the  death  of  Perseus,  he  was  educated  at  Adramytteum, 
until  he  was  twelve  years  old;  ignorant  all  along  of  his  real  parent- 
age, and  always  supposing  himself  to  be  the  son  of  the  person  who 
brought  him  up.  That,  at  length,  this  person  being  ill,  and  about  to 
die,  discovered  to  him^  the  secret  of  his  birth :  informing  him  at  the 
same  time  of  a  certain  writing,  sealed  witn  the  royal  signet  of 
Perseus,  which  had  been  intrusted  to  his  supposed  mother,  to  keep 
and  give  to  him,  when  he  should  attain  to  manhood :  but  with  the 
strictest  injunctions  that  the  affair  should  be  kept  a  profound 
secret  until  the  arrival  of  that  period.  That,  when  the  time  came, 
the  writing  was  delivered  to  him ;  in  which  was  indicated  a  very 
considerable  treasure,  left  him  by  his  father.  That  the  woman, 
after  informing  him  fully  of  the  circumstance  of  his  birth,  earnestly 
besought  him  to  quit  that  part  of  the  country  before  the  affair 
should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  Eumenes,  the  enemy  of  his  father 
Perseus,  lest  he  should  be  murdered.  That,  fearful  of  being  assas- 
sinated, and  in  hopes  also  of  receiving  some  assistance  from  Deme- 
trius, he  had  gone  into  Syria ;  and  had  there  first  ventured  openly 
to  declare  who  he  was. 

BOOK  L. 

The  aforesaid  impostor  [t.  r.  604.  b.  c.  148]  assuming  the  name 
of  Philip,  being  about  to  invade  and  forcibly  possess  himself  of 
lliessaly,  was  prevented  hj  the  Roman  ambassadors,  with  the  aid  of 
the  Achaeans.  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  a  man  abandoned  to  the 
practice  of  every  vice,  was  murdered  by  his  son  Nicomedes,  assisted 
Dv  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  ^  He  had  another  son,  who  in  the 
puu:e  of  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw,  is  said  to  have  had  one  entire  bone. 
Tlie  Romans  send  an  embassy  to  negotiate  peace  between  Nico- 
medes and  Prusias ;  it  happening  that  one  of  the  ambassadors  had 
his  head  deformed  bv  scars,  from  many  wounds ;  another  was  lame 
firom  gout,  and  the  third  was  of  weak  understanding :  Cato  said,  it 
was  an  embassy  without  head,  feet,  or  heart.  ^  The  king  of  Syria 
was  of  the  royal  race  of  Perseus ;  but  being,  like  Prusias,  addicted 
to  every  vicious  pursuit,  and  passing  his  whole  time  in  tippling>> 
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houses,  brothels,  and  such  like  places  of  infamous  resort,  Ammonni 
rules  in  his  stead ;  and  puts  to  death  all  the  kind's  friends,  together 
with  his  queen  Laodice,  and  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius.  Masi- 
nissa,  king  of  Numidia,  a  man  of  a  character  truly  illustrioas, 
dies,  aged  upwards  of  ninety  years ;  he  retained  the  vigour  of  youlii 
even  to  his  lastyears ;  and  oegot  a  son  at  the  age  of  eigh^-sii. 
Publius  Scipio  ^milianus,  being  authorized  by  his  will  so  to  do,  di- 
7ides  his  kingdom  into  three  parts,  and  allots  their  respective  poi^ 
tions  of  it  to  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  and  Manastaod. 
Scipio  persuades  Phamieas,  general  of  the  Cartha|B;inian  cavdby, 
under  Himilco,  a  man  highly  looked  up  to  and  relied  upon  by  the 
Carthaginians,  to  revolt  to  tne  Romans,  with  the  troops  under  his 
command.  Claudius  Marcellus,  one  of  the  three  ambassadors  sent 
to  Masinissa,  was  lost  in  a  storm.  Hasdrubal,  nephew  of  Masinissa, 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  suspected  him  of  trea- 
sonaole  views,  on  account  of  his  affinity  to  Gulussa,  now  the  friend  of 
the  Romans.  Scipio  ^milianus,  when  a  candidate  for  the  sedileship, 
was  elected  consul  by  the  people,  though  under  age  :  a  violent  con- 
test arises  from  this,  the  people  supportmg^  the  nobles  opposing,  lus 
election ;  which,  at  length,  terminates  m  bis  favour.  Maniiu 
Manlius  takes  several  citizens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthage. 
The  impostor  Philip,  having  slain  the  praetor,  Publius  Juventiui. 
and  vanquished  his  army,  was  himself  afterwards  subdued  ana 
taken  prisoner  by  Quintus  Csecilius,  who  recovered  Macedonia. 

BOOK  LL 

Carthage,  [t.  r.  605.  b.  c.  147,  J  comprehended  in  a  circuit  of 
twenty-three  miles,  was  besieged  with  immense  exertion,  and  was 
gradually  taken ;  first,  by  Mancinus,  acting  as  lieutenantp^enenl; 
and  afterwards  by  Scipio,  the  consul,  to  wnom  Africa  was  voted  as 
his  province,  without  casting  lots.  The  Carthaginians  having  con- 
structed a  new  mole,  (the  old  one  being  destroyed  by  Scipio,)  and 
equipped,  secretly,  in  an  unusualljr  short  space  of  time,  a  consider- 
able fleet,  engage,  unsuccessfully,  in  a  sea-fight.  Hasdrubal,  with 
his  army,  notwithstanding  he  had  taken  post  in  a  place  of  extremely 
difficult  approach,  was  cut  off  by  Scipio ;  who  at  length  took  the 
city  by  storm,  in  the  seven  hundredth  year  after  its  foundation. 
Fy.  r.  606.  B.  0. 146.]  The  greater  part  of  the  spoil  was  returned  to 
the  Sicilians,  from  wnom  it  Had  been  taken.  During  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  when  Hasdrubal  had  siven  himself  up  into  Scipio's 
hands,  his  wife,  who,  a  few  days  before,  had  not  been  able  to  pre- 
vail upon  him  to  surrender  to  the  conqueror,  casts  herself,  with  her 
two  children,  from  a  tower  into  the  flames  of  the  burning  city. 
Scipio;  following  the  example  of  his  father,  ^milius  PauUus,  the 
conqueror  of  Macedon,  celeorates  solemn  games ;  during  which  he 
exposes  the  deserters  and  fugitives  to  wild  beasts.  The  origin  of 
the  Achaean  war  is  referred  to  the  circumstance  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  Romans  being  expelled  from  Corinth  by  tbe  Achsani) 
when  they  were  sent  to  separate  from  the  Achaean  co'.ncil  then* 
cities  which  had  been  under  the  dominion  of  Philip. 
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Quintus  Ceecilius  Metellus  enga«^es  and  conquers  the  Achaeans, 
together  with  the  Boeotians  and  Cnalcidians.  Critolaus,  their  un« 
successful  general,  poisons  himself;  in  whose  room,  the  Achaeans 
choose  as  general,  Diseus,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  insurrection ;  he 
also  is  conquered,  in  an  engagement  near  Isthmos,  and  all  Achaia 
reduced ;  Corinth  was  demolished,  hy  order  of  the  senate,  hecause 
violence  had  heen  done  there  to  the  amhassadors.  Thebes  also,  and 
Chalcis,  for  having  furnished  aid  to  the  Achaeans,  were  destroyed. 
Lucius  Mummius  afibrded  in  himself  an  example  of  extreme  for- 
bearance, for,  having  all  the  vast  wealth  and  splendid  ornaments  of 
the  opulent  city  of  Corinth  in  his  power,  he  took  none  of  them. 
Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus  triumphs,  on  account  of  his  victory,  over 
Andriscus;  likewise  Publius  Cornelius  Scipio,  for  the  conquest  of 
Carthage  and  Hasdrubal.  [y.  r.  607.  b.  c.  145.]  Viriathus,  in 
Spain,  from  a  shepherd  becomes  a  hunter,  then  leader  of  a  band  of 
robbers ;  afterwards  general  of  a  powerful  army,  with  which  he 
possesses  himself  of  all  Lusitania,  having  vanquished  the  praetor, 
Fejfcilius,  and  put  his  army  to  flight.  Caius  Plautius,  the  praetor, 
sent  against  him,  is  equally  unfortunate.  So  successful  was  his 
career,  that,  at  length,  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  send  a  consul,  at 
the  head  of  a  consular  arm^,  against  him.  Commotions  in  Syria* 
and  wars  between  the  kings  in  those  parts  are  recorded.  Alexander,  a 
man  utterly  unknown,  and  of  an  unknown  race,  murders  Demetrius, 
and  usurps  the  crown  in  Syria :  he  is  afterwards  slain  by  Demetrius, 
(son  of  the  before-mentioned  Demetrius,)  aided  by  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Egypt,  whose  daughter  he  had  married.  Ptolemy  grievously  wound- 
ed in  the  head ;  dies  of  the  operations  intended  for  the  cure  of  his 
wounds ;  and  is  succeeded  by  nis  younger  brother,  Ptolemy,  king  of 
Cyrene.  Demetrius,  by  his  cruelty  towards  his  subjects,  provokes  an 
insurrection ;  is  vanquished  by  Diodotus,  and  flies  to  Seleucia,  while 
Diodotus  claims  the  crown  for  Alexander,  a  child  scarcely  two  years 
old.  Lucius  Mummius  triumphed  over  the  Achaeans,  and  so  carried 
"1q  his  triumph  brazen  standards,  marble  statues,  and  pictures. 
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Appius  Claudius,  the  consul,  [y.  r.  608.  b.  c.  144,]  subdued  the 
Salacians,  a  nation  of  the  Alos.  Another  impostor,  assuming  the 
name  of  Philip,  appears  in  Macedonia,  but  is  vanquished  by  the 
.  quaestor^  Lucius  Tremellius.  Ty.  r.  609.  b.  c.  143.]  Quintus  Cae- 
cilius Metellus,  the  proconsul,  defeats  the  Celtiberians.  [y.  r.  610. 
B.  c.  142.]  Quintus  Fabius,  the  proconsul,  takes  many  cities  of 
Lusitania,  and  recovers  the  greatest  part  of  that  country.  Caius 
Jidius;  a  senator,  writes  the  history  of  Rome  in  the  Greek  language. 

BOOK  LIV. 

Quintus  Pompeius^  the  consul,  [y.  r.  611.  b.  c.  141,]  subdues  the 
Termeitines  in  Spam^  and  makes  peace  with  them,  and  also  wiUi 
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the  Numantines.  A  census  wbb  held, — ^the  number  of  citiseni 
amounts  to  three  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  three  hundred 
and  fort]^-two.  Ambassadors  from  Macedon  complain  that  A>ecnu 
Junius  Silanus,  the  prstor,  had  extorted  money  from  that  province ; 
Titus  Manlius  forquatus,  the  father  of  Silanus,  sought  and  obtained 
permission  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  And  the  case  baying  been 
considered  at  home,  he  condemned  and  disowned  his  son,  and  did 
not  even  attend  his  funeral  after  he  had  bunff  himself,  but  con- 
tinued to  sit  at  home,  and  g^ve  audience  to  tnose  who  consulted 
him,  as  if  nothing,  which  concerned  him,  had  happened,  [t.  i. 
012.  B.  c.  140.]  Quintus  Fabius,  the  proconsul,  having  successAilIy 
terminated  the  war,  stains  the  honour  of  his  Victories  by  making 

Seace  with  Viriathus,  upon  terms  of  equality,  [t.  r.  613.  b.  c.  139*] 
ervilius  Caepio  procures  the  death  of  ^  Viriathus,  by  traitors ;  he  is 
much  bewailed,  and  interred  with  disting^uished  funeral  honours  by 
his  army.  He  was,  in  truth,  a  g^reat  man,  and_  a  valiant  general; 
and  in  the  fourteen  years  during  which  he  carried  on  war  with  tke 
Romans,  had  very  frequently  vanquished  their  armies* 

BOOK  LV. 

While  Fublius  Cornelius  Nasica,  [t.  r.  614.  b.  c.  138,]  (who  vts 
nicknamed  Serapio  by.the  plebeian  tribune  Curiitius.  a  man  of 
humour,)  and  Decius  Junius  Brutus,  the  consuls,  were  nolding  the 
levies,  an  act  of  public  justice  was  done,  in  the  sight  of  the  wnde 
bodv  of  the  young  men  then  assembled,  which  afforded  a  verj 
useml  example :  Caius  Matienus  was  accused,  before  the  tribunes, 
of  deserting  from  the  army  in  Spain :  being  found  fiTuilty,  he  was 
scourged  under  the  gallows,  and  sold  as  a  slave,  for  a  sestei- 
tins.*  •  The  tribunes  of  the  people  claimed  the  privilege  of  ex- 
empting from  service  any  ten  soldiers  whom  they  thought  proper; 
on  this  bein^  refused  by  the  consuls,  the3r  commit  the  latter  to 
prison.  Junius  Brutus,  the  consul  in  Spain,  allots  lands,  and  a 
town  called  Valentia,  to  the  soldiers  who  had  served  under  Viria- 
thus. Marcus  Popilius,  having  made  peace  with  the  Numantines, 
which  the  senate  refused  to  ratify,  was  routed,  and  his  whole  army 
put  to  flight,  [y.  r.  615.  B.  c.  1370  While  Caius  Hostilius  Man- 
sinus,  the  consul,  was  sacrificing,  the  holy  chickens  escape  from 
their  coop,  and  fly  away ;  afterwards,  as  he  was  getting  on  board  his 
ship,  to  sail  for  Spain,  a  voice  is  heard  crjdng  out,  **  Go  not,  Man- 
cinus,  go  not."  The  event  afterwards  proves  these  omens  to  have 
been  inauspicious :  for,  being  vanquished  by  the  Numantines,  and 
driven  out  of  his  camp,  when  he  had  no  prospect  of  preserving 
his  army,  he  made  a  disgraceful  peace,  which  tne  senate  likewise 
refused  to  ratify.  Upon  this  occasion  thirty  thousand  Romans 
were  beaten  by  only  four  thousand  Numantmes.  Decius  Junms 
Brutus  subdues  all  Lusitania,  as^  far  as  the  western  sea ;  and  when 
his  soldiers  refused  to  pass  the  river  Oblivio,  he  seizes  the  standaxd 
and  carries  it  over ;  ^  whereupon  they  follow  him.  The  son  of  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Syria,  was  traitorously  murdered  by  his  guardiaB 

1  Worth  a  little  more  tliaa  2d, 
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T>iodotUB,  sumamed  Try^hon  :  his  Dhysicians  were  bribed  to  give 
out  that  he  had  a  stone  in  his  bladaer ;  and  in  pretending  to  cut 
him  for  it,  they  killed  him. 

BOOK  LVI. 

[t.  r.  616.  B.  c.  136.]  Decius  Junius  Brutus  fought  with  success 
against  the  Gallsecians,  in  Farther  Spain :  Marcus  ^milius  Lepi- 
dus  engages  the  Vaccseans,  unsuccessfully,  and  is  as  unfortunate 
as  Mancinus  was  against  the  Numahtines.  The  Romans,  to  ab- 
solve themselves  from  the  guilt  of  breach  of  treatv,  order  Mancinus, 
who  made  the  peace  with  the  Numantines,  to  be  delivered  up  to 
that  people;  but  they  refuse  to  receive  him.  [t.  r.  617.  b.  c.  135.] 
The  lustrum  was  closed  by  the  censors :  the  number  of  citizens  was 
three  hundred  and  twenty-three  thousand.-  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the 
consul,  subdued  the  Vardeans  in  Illjria.  Marcus  Cosconius,  the 
prsetor,  fights  against  the  Scordiscians,  in  Thrace,  and  conquers  tnem. 
The  war  in  Numantia  still  continuing,  owing  to  the  ill-conduct  of  the 
generals,  the  senate  and  people  voluntarily  confer  the  consulship 
upon  Scipio  Africanus  :  on  which  occasion  the  law,  which  prohibits 
any  man  from  being  elected  consul  a  second  time,  is  dispensed  with. 
^Y.^  R.  618.  B.  c.  134.]  An  insurrection  of  the  slaves  arose  in  Sicily ; 
which  vi  committed  to  the  care  of  the  consul,  Caius  Fulvius,  when 
the  prsetor  is  unable  to  quell  it.  Eunus,  a  slave,  a  Syrian  by  birth, 
was  the  author  of  this  war ;  bv  gathering  a  large  body  of  the  rustic 
slaves,  and  breaking  open  the  prisons,  he  raised  a  considerable 
army :  Cleon  also,  another  slave,  bavins  assembled  seventy  thou- 
sand, slaves,  joins  nim ;  and  they,  several  times,  engage  the  Koman 
forces  in  those  parts. 

BOOK  Lvn. 

Scipio  Africanus  laid  siege  to  Numantia,  [y.  r.  619.  b.  c.  133,1 
and  restored  to  the  strictest  military  discipline  the  army,  which  had 
been  corrupted  by  licentiousness  and  luxury:  this  he  effected  by 
cutting  off  every  kind  of  pleasurable  gratification ;  driving  away  the 
prostitutes  who  followed  the  camp,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand; 
seeping  the  soldiers  to  hard  labour,  and  compelling  every  man  to 
bear  on  his  shoulders  provisions  for  thirty  days,  besides  seven  stakes 
for  their  fortifications ;  to  any  one  who  lagged  behind  on  account  of 
the  burden,  he  used  to  cry  out,  When  you  are  able  to  defend  yourself 
with  your  sword,  then  cease  to  carry  your  fortification ;  he  ordered 
another  who  carried  with  ease  a  small  shield,  to  bear  one  unusually 
large ;  and  not  unfrequently  ridiculed  them  for  being  more  expert 
in  managing  their  shields  for  the  defence  of  their  own  bodies,  tnan 
their  swords  for  the  annoyance  of  those  of  the  enemy.  When  he 
found  any  man  absent  from  his  post,  he  ordered  him  to  be  flogged 
with  vine  twigs,  if  a  Roman ;  if  a  foreigner,  with  rods.  He  sold  all 
the  beasts  of  burden,  that  the  soldiers  might  be  forced  to  carry  their 
own  baggage.;  He  engaged  infrequent  skirmishes  with  the  enemy, 
with  eood  success.  The  Vaccseans,  being  reduced  to  extremity,  first 
put  their  wives  and  children  to  death,  and  then  slew  themselves* 
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Antiochus.  king  of  Syria,  having  sent  him  Bome  very  magnificent 
jiresents,  Scipio,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  other  commanders,  who 
used  to  conceal  these  royal  g^fts,  received  them  openly,  and  ordered 
the  qua>8tor  to  place  the  whole  to  the  puhlic  account,  and  promised, 
out  of  them,  to  reward  those  who  should  most  disting^uuh  ^em- 
selves  by  their  valour.  When  Numantiawas  closely  invested  on  all 
-sides,  le  gave  orders  that  those  who  came  out  in  search  of  victuals 
should  not  be  killed ;  saying,  that  the  more  numerous  the  inhabitants 
were,  the  sooner  would  their  provisions  be  consumed. 

BOOK  LVin. 

Titus  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  plebeian  tribune,  having  proposed 
an  Agrarian  law,  (contrary  to  the  sense  of  the  senate,  and  the  eques- 
trian order,)  to  the  effect  that  no  person  should  hold  more  than  fiTe 
hundred  acred  of  the  public  lanas,  wrought  himself  up  to  sucli  a 
degree  of  passion  that  he  deprived  his  cdlleague,  Marcus  Octavius.  erf 
his  authority  by  a  law  which  nemade,  and  appointed'himselfl  together 
with  his  brother  Caius,  and  his  father-in-law  Appiius  Clauaius,  com- 
missioners for  dividing  the  lands..  He  also  proposed  another  Agra- 
rian law,  bjr  which  the  land  was  stfll  more  at  nis  disposal,  that  die 
same  commissioners  should  be  authorized  to  determme  which  was 
public  and  which  private  land.  When  afterwards  it  appeared  that 
there  was  not  land  sufficient  to  be  divided  so  as  to  satisnr  the  people, 
whose  hopes  he  had  raised  to  cupidity  by  the  expectations  held  out 
to  them,  ne  declared  that  he  would  propose  a  law,  that  all  those, 
who  by  the  law  of  Sempronius  were  entitled  to  sucn  grant,  riiould 
be  paid  in  money  out  ot  the  bequest  of  king  AttfQus.  But  Attalm, 
king  of  Pergamus,  son  of  Eumenes.  had  made  the  Romans  hii 
heirs.  The  senate  was  roused  to  indignation  at  such  repeated  ill- 
treatment;  and  chiefly  Publius  Mubius,  the  consul,  who,  having 
delivered  a  severe  invective  against  Gracchus  in  the  senate,  was 
seizedby  him,  dragged  before  the  people,  and  accused;  nevertheless 
he  continued  to  inveigh  against  him  from  the  rostrum.  Gracchus, 
endeavouring  to  f)rocurc  his  re-election  as  tribune,  was  slain  in  the 
Capitol,  by  the  chief  nobles,  by  the  advice  of  Publius  Comehui 
Nasica,  after  having  been  beaten  first  with  the  fragments  of  the  seata^ 
and  was  thrown,  without  the  rites  of  sepulture,  into  the  river,  together 
with  some  others  who  fell  in  the  tumult.  Various  engagements,  widi 
various  success,  against  the  slaves  in  Sicily  are  recorded. 

BOOK  LIX. 

The  Numantines,  reduced  to  the  extremitv  of  distress  by  famine, 
put  tliemselves  to  death.  Scipio  having  taken  the  city,  cfestroys  it 
and  triumphs  in  the  fourteenth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Carth- 
age, [y.  r.  620.  B.  c.  132.]  The  consul,  Publius  Rupilius,  puts 
an  end  to  the  war  with  the  slaves  in  Sicily.  Aristonicus,  the  son  of 
iing  Eumenes,  invades  and  seizes  Asia;  which  having  been  be- 
queathed to  the  Roman  people  by  Attalus,  ought  to  be  free*  The 
consul,  Publius  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  also  chief  priest,  marches 
against  him  out. of  Italy,  (which  .never  was  done  before,)  engages 
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with  him  in  battle,  is  beaten  and  slain.  Marcus  Peperna,  the  consul, 
subdued  Aristonicu?.  Quintus  Metellus  and  Quintus  Pomponius, 
the  first  plebeians  who  were  ever  both  at  one  time  elected  censors, 
closed  the  lustrum ;  the  number  of  citizens  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-three,  besides 
orphans  and  widows,  [y.  r.  621.  b.  c.  131.]  Quintus  Metellus  gives 
his  opinion,  that  every  man  should  be  compelled  to  marry,  in  order 
to  increase  the  population  of  the  state.  His  speech  upon  the  occasion 
is  still  extant,  and  so  exactly  does  it  apply  to  the  present  times, 
that  Augustus  Csesar  read  it  in  the  senate  upon  occasion  of  his  pro- 

Sosing  to  release  marriage  from  all  restraints  on  account  of  the 
ifference  of  rank.  Caius  Atinius  Labeo,  tribune  of  the  people, 
orders  the  censor,  Quintus  Metellus,  to  be  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock  for  striking  him  out  of  the  list  of  the  senate ;  but  the  other 
tribunes  interfere  and  protect  him.  [y.  r.  622.  b.  c.  130.]  Quintus 
Carbo,  the  plebeian  tribune,  proposes  a  law  that  the  people  might 
have  the  power  of  re-electing  the  same  tribune  as  often  as  thev 
please :  Publius  Africanus  argues  against  the  proposition  in  a  speech 
of  great  energy,  in  which  he  asserts  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  was 
justly  put  to  death.  Gracchus  supports  the  proposed  law ;  but  Scipio 

frevails.     War  was  wa^ed  between  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and 
hraates,  king  of  Parthia,  nor  does  the  record  show  that  greater 
tranquillity  existed  in  Egypt.    Ptolemy,  surnamed  Evergetes,  being 
detested  on  account  of  his  cruelty  by  his  subjects,  who  set  his  palace 
on  fire,  escaped  to  Cyprus,  and  when  the  people  conferred  the  king- 
dom upon  his  sister  Cleoj)atra,  whom  he  had  divorced,  after  having 
first  ravished  and  then  married  her  daughter;  he  being  enraged, 
murders  the  son  he  had  by  her  at  Cyprus,  and  sent  his  head  and 
limbs  to  the  mother,    [y.  r.  623.  b.  c.  129.]    Seditions  were  excited 
by  Fulvius  Flaccus,  Caius  Gracchus,  and  Caius  Carbo,  appointed 
to  carry  into  execution  the  Agrarian  law :  these  were  opposed  by 
Publius  Scipio  Africanus,  who  going  home  at  night  in  perfect  health, 
was  found  aead  in  his  chamber  the  next  morning.    His  wife,  Sempro- 
nia,  sister  of  the  Gracchuses,  with  whom  Scipio  was  at  enmity,  was 
strongly  suspected  of  having  given  him  poison :  no  inquiry  however 
was  made  into  the  matter.    Upon  his  death  the  popular  seditions 
blaze  out  with  great  fury.  Caius  Sempronius,  the  consul,  fought  the 
lapidse,  at  first  unsuccessfully,  but  soon  repairs  all  his  losses  by  a 
Bijnial  victory,  gained  by  the  valour  of  Junius  Brutus,  the  conqueror 
of  Lusitania. 

BOOK  LX. 

Lucius  Aurelius  subdued  the  rebellious  Sardinians,  [y.  r.  624.  b.  c. 
128.]  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who  first  subdued  the  Transalpine 
X«i£r^irians,  was  sent  to  assist  the  Massilians,  against  the  Salvian 
Oauls,  who  were  ravaging  their  country.     Lucius  Opimius,  the 

Srsetor,  caused  the  revoltea  Fregellans  to  lay  down  their  urms,  and 
estroyed  FregellBS.  [y.  r.  625.  b.  c.  127.J  An  extraordinary 
cnultitude  of  locusts  in  Africa,  killed  and  lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
ia  sard  to  have  produced  a  pestilence,    [y.  r.  626.  b.  c.  1267]    Tbe 
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censors  closed  the  lustrum :  the  number  of  the  citizens  was  diree 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirty^siz.  [t.  k. 
627*  B.  c.  125.]  Caius  Gracchus,  the  plebeian  tribune,  the  brother 
of  Tiberius,  even  more  eloouent  tnan  his  brother,  carried  some  Terf 
dangerous  laws ;  among  others,  one  respecting  com,  that  the  people 
shalT  be  supplied  with  the  article  in  the  market  at  the  rate  of  naif 
and  a  third  of  an  at ;  also  an  Agrarian  law,  the  same  as  his  brother's : 
and  a  third  intended  to  corrupt  the  equestrian  order,  who  at  diat 
time  were  subservient  in  all  their  opinions  to  the  senate :  namelf. 
that  six  hundred  of  them  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate :  these 
six  hundred  equestrians  were  to  be  joined  to  three  hundred  senaton^ 
for  at  that  time  there  were  only  three  hundred  senators ;  that  is,  in 
other  words,  that  the  equestrian  order  should  have  double  influence 
in  the  senate.  His  office  being  continued  to  him  another  year,  br 
Agrarian  laws  which  he  passedl  he  caused  that  many  colonies  shoold 
be  led  out  into  Italy,  and  he  himself,  having  been  made  triumvir, 
headed  one  to  the  territory  of  demolished  Carthage,  [t.  r.  628. 
B.  c.  1 24*1  The  successful  expeditions  of  the  consul  Quintus  MeteUus 
against  the  Balearians,  called  by  the  Greeks  Gymnesians,  because 
they  go  naked  all  the  summer,  are  recorded.  They  are  called  Bale- 
arians. from  their  skill  in  throwiiH^  weapons;  or,  as  some  will haye it 
from  Baleus,  the  companion  of  Hercules,  who  left  him  there  behind 
hino,  when  he  sailed  to  Geryon.  [t.  r.  629.  b.  c.  123.]  Commotions 
in  Syria,  in  which  Cleopatra  murders  her  husband  Demetrius,  and 
also  his  son  Seleucus,  for  assuming  the  crown  without  her  consent, 
upon  his  father's  death,  are  also  mentioned. 

BOOK  LXL 

Caius  Sextius,  the  pro-consul,  [y.  r.  630.  b.  c.  122,}  having  sub- 
dued the  nation  of  the  Salyans,  founds  a  colony,  which  he  named 
Aquae  Sextiae,  after  his  own  name,  and  on  account  of  the  abundance 
of  water  which  he  found  there,  flowing  both  from  hot  and  cold 
springs,  [t.  r.  631.  b.  c.  121.]  Cneius  Domitius,  the  proconsul, 
fought  the  AUobrogians  with  success  at  the  town  of  vindalium. 
The  cause  of  this  war  was  their  receiving,  and  furnishing  with  all 
the  aid  in  their  power,  Tcutomalius,  the  King  of  the  Salyans,  who 
had  fled  to  them,  and  their  ravaging  the  \an&  of  the  ^duans,  who 
were  in  alliance  with  the  people  of  Rome.  [y.  r.  632.  b.  c.  120.] 
Caius  Gracchus,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  seditious  tribunate,  seit 
ed  upon  the  Aventine  mount  with  a  considerable  number  of  anned 
followers ;  Lucius  Opimius,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  armed  the 
people,  drove  him  from  it,  and  put  him  to  deaUi,  tc^ther  with 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  a  participator  of  the  same 
wild  project.  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus,  the  consul,  nephew  of  Panl- 
lus,  gained  a  battle  against  the  AUobrogians  and  Bituitus,  king  of 
the  Arvernians,  in  which  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  twenty  of 
the  army  of  Bituitus  were  slain,  [y.  r.  633.  b.  c.  119.]  The  long 
having  come  to  Rome  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  senate,  was  sent 
prisoner  to  Alba,  there  to  be  kept  in  custody,  as  it  was  not  considered 
safe  to  send  him  back  to  Gaul.    A  decree  was  also  passed,  that  his 
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•on,  Congentiatus,  should  be  taken  and  sent  to  Rome.^  The  AUo- 
brog^ans  were  admitted  to  a  capitulation.  Lucius  Opimius,  being 
brought  to  trial  before  the  people  for  committing  to  prison  some 
citizens  who  had  not  been  condemned,  was  acquitted. 

BOOK  Lxn. 

The  consul,  Quintus  Marcius,  [y.  r.  634.  b.  c.  118,]  subdued  the 
Stonians,  an  Alpine  nation.^  Micipsa,  king  of  Numidia,  dying, 
bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  his  two  sons,  Aoherbal,  Hiempsal^  and 
Jugurtha,  his  nephew,  whom  he  had  adopted.  ^  [t.  r.  635.  b.  c.  117.] 
Lucius  Csecilius  Metellus  subdued  the  Dalmatians.  Jugurtha  went 
to  war  with  his  brother  Hiempsal  ;^  vanquished  him  and  put  him  to 
death ;  drove  Adherbal  from  his  kingdom^  who  was  restored  by  the 
senate,  [t.  r.  636.  b.  c.  116.]  Lucius  Csecilius  Metellus,  and  Cneius 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  the  censors,  expelled  thirty-two  senators. 
[t.  r.  637.  b.  c.  115.]    Disturbances  in  Syria  are  recorded. 

BOOK  Lxm. 

Caius  Porcius,  the  consul,  [y.  r.  638.  b.  c.  114,]  fought  against 
the  Scordiscians  in  Thrace,  unsuccessfully.  The  lustrum  was  closed 
by  the  censors :  the  number  of  the  citizens  amounts  to  three  hundred 
and  ninety-four  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-six.  iBmilia, 
Licinia,  and  Marcia,  vestal  virgins,  were  found  guilty  of  incest. 
^T.  R.  639.  B.  c.  113.]  The  Cimbrians,  a  wandering  people,  came 
into  lUyria,  where  they  fight  with  and  defeat  the  army  of  the  con- 
sul, Fapirius  Carbo.  [y.  r.  640.  b.  c.  112.]  The  consul,  Livius 
Drusus,  made  war  successfully  upon  the  Scordiscians,  a  people 
descended  from  the  Gauls. 

BOOK  LXIV. 

Jugurtha  attacked  Adherbal,  besieged  him  in  Cirta,  and  put  him 
to  death,  contrary  to  the  express  commands  of  the  senate,  [y.  r. 
&4fl,  b.  c.  111.]  War  was  aeclared  against  him  on  this  account, 
which  being  committed  to  the  conduct  of  the  consul^  Calpumius 
Bestia,  he  made  peace  with  Jugurtha,  without  authority  from  the 
senate  and  people.  Ty.  r.  642.  b.  c.  110.]  Jugurtha,  called  upon 
to  declare  wno  were  his  advisers,  came  to  Rome  upon  the  faith  of 
a  safe-conduct ;  he  is  supposed  to  have  bribed  manv  of  the  principal 
senators.  And  being  called  on  to  stand  his  trial  for  the  murder  of 
a  certain  prince,  by  name  Massiva,  slain  at  Rome,  who  had  aimed  at 
bis  kingdom,  wnich  he  hoped  to  obtain  through  the  hatred  of  the 
Romans  to  Jug^urtha,  he  escaped  when  he  found  himself  in  danger ; 
and  is  reported  to  have  said,  on  going  away,  "  O  venal  citv ! 
doomed  to  quick  perdition,  could  but  a  purchaser  be  found !  " 
Aulus  Posthumiu|,  having  fought  against  Jugurtha  unsuccessfully, 
added  to  his  disgrace,  by  making  an  ignomirious  peace  with  him ; 
which  the  senate  refused  to  ratify. 
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BOOK  LXV. 

Quintus  Csecilius  Metellus,  the  consul,  [t.  r.  643.  b.  c.  109,]  d0* 
feated  Jug^rtha,  in  two  battles,  and  ravaged  all  Numidia.  Marcus 
Junius  Silanus,  the  consul,  fougnt  unsuccessfully  against  the  Cimbr^ 
ans.  The  Cimbrian  ambassadors  petitioning  the  senate  for  a  settle- 
ment and  lands,  were  refused,  [y.  r.  6&.  b.  c.  lOSj  Marcos 
Minucius,  the  proconsul,  vanquished  the  Thracians.  Cassius,  the 
consul,  with  his  anny,  was  cut  off  by  the  Tigurine  Gauls,  in  the 
country  of  the  Helvetians.  The  soloiers  who  surviyed  that  un- 
fortunate action  stipulated  for  their  lives,  by  giving  hostages,  md 
delivering  up  half  tneir  property. 

BOOK  LXVI. 

Jugurtha^  [y.  r.  645.  b.  c.  107,]  being  driven  out  of  Numidia  by 
Caius  Manus,  received  aid  from  Bocchus,  king  of  the  Moon. 
[y.  r.  646.  B.  c.  106.]  Bocchus,  having  lost  a  battle,  and  being 
unwilling  to  carry  on  the  war  an^  longer,  delivered  up  Jugurtfaa 
in  chains  to  Marius.  In  this  action.  Lucius  Cornelius  Sj^Liy  the 
quaestor  under  Marius,  distinguished  himself  most  highly. 

BOOK  LXVIL 

Marcus  Aurelius  Scaurus,  [t.  r.  647.  b.  c.  105,^  lieutenant-gene- 
ral  under  the  consul,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Cimbrians,  his  armr 
being  routed ;  and  was  slain  by  Boiorix,  for  saying,  in  their  council, 
-when  they  talked  of  invading  Italy,  that  the  Romans  were  not  to 
be  conquered.  Cneius  Mallius,  the  consul,  and  Quintus  Servilius 
Caepio,  the  proconsul,  were  taken  prisoners  by  the  same  enemies 
who  defeatea  their  armies  and  drove  them  from  both  their  camps, 
with  the  loss  of  eighty  thousand  men,  and  fort]^  thousand  sutlers, 
and  other  camp-followers.  The  gooas  of  Csepio,  whose  rashnen 
was  the  cause  of  this  misfortune,  were  sold  by  auction,  by  order  of 
the  people ;  being  the  first  person  whose  effects  were  confiscated, 
■ince  the  dethronement  of  king  Tarquin,  and  he  was  deprived  of  office. 
[y.  r.  648.  b.  c.  104.]  Jugurtha,  with  his  two  sons,  was  led  m 
triumph  before  the  chariot  of  Caius  Marius,  and  was  put  to  death  in 
prison.  Marius  entered  the  senate,  in  his  triumphal  habit;  the 
first  person  that  ever  did  so:  on  account  of  the  apprehensionf 
of  a  Cimbrian  war,  he  is  continued  in  the  consulship  for  several 
years,  being  elected  a  second  and  a  third  time,  in  nis  absence; 
dissembling  his  views,  he  attains  the  consulship  a  fburth  time. 
The  Cimbrians,  having  ravaged  all  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  passed  into  Spain,  where,  having  committed 
many  depredations,  they  were  at  length  put  to  flight  by  the  Celti- 
berians :  returning  into  Gaul,  they  joined  the  Teutons,  a  warlikf 
people. 
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BOOK  Lxvni. 

Marcus  Antonius,  the  praetor,  [y.^  r.  649.  b.  c.  103,1  attacked  the 
pirates,  and  chased  them  into  Cilicia.  The  consul,  Caius^  Marius, 
when  attacked  h^  the  Teutons  and  Ambrogians,  with  their  utmost 
force,  defended  himself;  and  afterwards,  in  two  battles,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aquae  Sextiae,  utterly  defeated  them,  with  the  loss,  it  is 
said,  of  two  hundred  thousand  killed,  and  ninety  thousand  taken 
prisoners.  Marius  was. elected  consul,  in  his  absence,  a  fifth  time. 
A  triumph  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  deferred  until  he  should 
have  subdued  the  Cimbrians  also.  [y.  r.  650.  b.  c.  102.]  The 
Cimbrians,  having  driven  Quintus  Catulus,  the  proconsul,  from  the 
Alps,  where  he  Had  possessed  himself  of  the  narrow  passes,  and 
erected  ^  castle  to  command  the  river  Athesis,,  which  he  abandoned, 
passed  into  Italv.  Catulus  and  Marius,  having  effected  a  junction 
of  their  forces,  fought  and  vanquished  them  :  in  this  battle  we  are 
told  that  there  fell  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  of  the  enemy, 
and  that  sixty  thousand  were  taken.  Marius,  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  received  with  the  highest  honours^  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  citizens;  two  triumphs  were  offered  him,  but  he  contented 
himself  with  one.  The  principal  men  in  the  state,  who  were  for 
some  time  extremely  envious  that  such  distinctions  should  he  con- 
ferred upon  a  man  of  no  family,  now  acknowledge  him  to  have  saved 
the  commonwealth,  [y.  r.  651.  b.  c.  101.]  Publicius  Malleolus  was 
executed  for  the  murder  of  his  mother ;  being  the  first  that  ever 
was  sewn  up  in  a  sack  and  cast  into  the  sea.  The  sacred  shields 
are  said  to  have  shaken,  with  considerable  noise,  previous  to  the 
concliision  of  the  Cimbrian  war.    Wars  between  the  kings  of  Syria. 

BOOK  LXIX. 

Lucius  Anuleius  Satuminus,  aided  by  Marius, — the  soldiers 
haying  killea  his  competitor,^  Aulus  Nonius, — having  been  forcibly 
elected  praetor,  exercised  his  office  with  a  violence  e<|ual  to  that 
by  which  he  obtained  it.  ^  Having  procured  an  Agrarian  law,  he 
summons  Metellus  Numidicus  to  stand  his  trial  before  the  people, 
for  refusing  to  swear  to  the  observance  of  it.  Metellus,  notwith- 
standing he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  all  the  best  men  in  the  state, 
yet,  being  unwilling  to  furnish  matter  of  dispute,  retires  into  vohm- 
tarv  exile^  to  Rhodes :  there  he  passed  his  time  entirely  in  study, 
ana  in  receiving  the  visits  of  men  of  eminent  character,  [y.  r,  652. 
B.  c.  lOO.]  Caius  Marius,  the  chief  promoter  of  the  sedition,  who 
had  now  purchased  a  fourth  consulship,  by  openly  distributing 
money  among  the  tribes,  pronounced  sentence  of  banishment  upon 
him  after  his  departure,  llie  same  Appuleius  Saturn inus  muraers 
Caius  Memmius,  who  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  fearing 
lest  he  might  have,  iu  him,  a  strenuous  opposer  of  his  evu  actions. 
By  which  conduct  the  senate  was  aroused,  and  Caius  Marius,  when 
he  could  no  longer  defend  Saturninus,  being  a  man  of  fickle  and  ver^ 
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satilc  disposition,  who  always  suited  his  plans  to  circumstaneeii 
joined  it.  Satuminus,  with  Glaucias,  and  other  participators  of  tlie 
same  mad  conduct,  having  heen  overpowered  by  force  of  arms,  wu 
killed  in  what  may  be  considered  a  war.  [y.  r.  653.  b.  c.  99.] 
Quintu^  Csecilius  Metellus  was  recalled  from  banishment  by  die 
decided  favour  of  the  whole  state.  ^  Marcus  AquiliuSy  the  proconsnl, 
put  an  end  to  the  servile  war  in  Sicily. 

BOOK  LXX. 

Manius  Aquilius,  [r.  r.  654.  b.  c.  98,]  being  acciued  of  extor- 
tion, refused  to  implore  the  favour  of  the  judges  appointed  to  tir 
him.  Marcus  Antonius,  his  advocate,  cut  open  nis  vest,  and 
showed  the  scars  of  his  honourable  wounds ;  upon  sight  of  which 
he  was  clearly  acquitted,  [t.  r.  655.  b.  c.  97.]  Tliis  ract  is  rdated 
upon  the  authority  of  Cicero  only.  ^  Titus  Didiusy  the  proconsaL 
fouffht  successfully  against  the  Celtiberians.  [t.  r.  656.  b.  c.  9dj 
Ptolemy,  king  of  Cyrene,  sumamed  Ajpio,  dying,  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  the  Roman  people :  and  the  senate  decreed  that  the 
cities  in  that  kingdom  shoula  be  free.  [t.  r.  657.  b.  c.  95.]  Ario- 
barzanes  was  restored  to  his  kingdom  of  Cappadocia  by  Laeins 
Sylla.  Ambassadors  from  Arsaces,  king  of  Partnia,  come  to  Syfls, 
to  solicit  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  people,  [y.  r.  658.  b.  c.  911 
Publius  Rutilius,  a  man  of  the  strictest  integp-ity,  because  he  exerted 
himself,  when  lieutenant-general  under  Quintus  Mucins,  the  pro- 
consul, to  protect  the  people  of  Asia  from  the  oppression  of  the 
revenue  farmers,  became  odious  to  the  equestrian  order,  who  had 
the  cognizance  of  affairs  of  that  nature,  and  being  brought  to  trial,  ■ 
was  condemned  to  exile,  [y.  r.  659.  b.  c.  93.1  Caius  Sentins,  the 
praetor,  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  Tnracians.  [y.  i.  660i 
b.  c.  92.]  Tne  senate  not  being  disposed  to  tolerate  the  inefficienqr 
of  the  equestrian  order  in  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  functions, 
tried,  by  all  its  influence,  to  have  those  functions  transferred  to 
itself,  and  Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  the  plebeian  tribune,  promodng 
this  design,  stimulated  the  people,  by  the  pernicious  hope  of  bribes, 
to  add  their  sanction.  Moreover  a  commotion  occurrea  among  the 
kings  of  Syria. 

BOOK  LXXI. 

Marcus  Livius  Drusus,  the  plebeian  tribune^  [y.  r.  661.  b.  c.  91,] 
in  order  the  more  effectually  to  support  the  senate  in  their  preten- 
sions, gained  the  concurrence  of  tne  allies,  and  the  Italian  states, 
by  promising  them  the  freedom  of  the  cit^.  Aided  by  them,  be- 
sides the  Agrarian  and  corn  laws,  he  earned  that  also  relative  to 
criminal  jurisdiction ;  —  that  in  capital  prosecutions  the  senate 
should  have  equal  authority  with  the  equestrian  order.  It  was 
idfterwards  found  that  the  freedom  which  he  had  promised  conid 
not  be  conferred  upon  them  ;  which  incensed  and  incited  them  to 
revolt.  An  account  is  given  of  their  assembling, — their  combina- 
tions and  speeches  made  at  their  meetings,  by  the  :  hief  men  among 
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them.  Drusus  becoming  obnoxious  ^ven  to  the  senate,  on  account 
of  bis  conduct  in  this  anair.  and  being  considered  as  the  cause  of 
the  social  war,  was  slain  in  his  own  house,  by  an  unknown  hand. 

BOOK  LXXTT. 

^  The  Italian  states,  the  Picentians,  Vestinians,  Marcians,  Pelig- 
nians,  Marrucinians,  Samnites,  and  Lucanians,  revolted,  the  war 
commencing  with  the  Picentians.  Quintus  Servilius,  the  proconsul, 
was  murdered,  in  the  town  of  Asoulum,  with  all  the  Roman  citizens 
in  the  place.  The  whole  body  of  the  Roman  people  assumed  the 
military  dress.  Serrius  Galba,  having  been  taken  by  the  Luca^ 
nians,  escaped  by  the  assistance  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  lodged. 
It.  r.  662«  B.  c.  90.]  ^semia  and  Alba  were  besieged  by  the 
Italians.  Aid  was  sent  to  the  Romans  b^  the  Latins,  and  other 
foreign  nations,  and  the  expeditions,  and  sieges,  on  both  sides,  are 
recorded. 

BOOK  LXXIII. 

The  consul,  Lucius  Julius  Caesar,  fought  against  the  Samnites 
unsuccessfully.  The  colony  of  Nola  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Sam- 
nites, together  with  Lucius  Posthumius,  the  prsetor,  whom  they 
killed.  Many  different  states  went  over  to  the  enemy.  After  Pulj- 
lius  Rutilius  had  fought  unsuccessfully  against  the  Marcians,  and 
had  been  slain  in  battle,  Caius  Marius,  his  lieutenant-general,  en- 
countered them  with  better  success.  Servius  Sulpicius  defeated 
the  Pelignians,  in  a  pitched  battle.  Quintus  Caepio,  Rutilius's 
lieutenant-general,  made  a  successful  sally  against  the  enemy  be- 
sieging him  ;  on  account  of  which  success  he  was  made  equal  in  com- 
mand to  Marius,  and  becoming  adventurous  and  rash,  was  surprised 
in  an  ambuscade,  and  his  armv  being  defeated,  was  slain.  Lucius 
Julius  Ceesar,  the  consul,  fought  successfully  against  the  Samnites. 
On  account  of  this  victory  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  laid  aside 
the  military  habit ;  the  war  being  carried  on  with  various  success, 
^semia,  with  Marcellus,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Samnites. 
Caius  Marius  vanquished  the  Marcians,  Herius  Asinius,  the  prsetor 
of  the  Marrucinians,  being  killed.  Caius  Csecilius  subdued  the 
rebellious  Salvians  in  Transalpine  Gaul. 

BOOK  LXXIV. 

CneiuB  Pompeius  defeated  the  Picentians,  and  laid  siege  to  their 
town ;  on  account  of  this  victory  the  inhabitants  of  Rome  resume 
iheir  purple  robes,  and  other  distinguishing  marks  of  magistracy. 
Caius  Marius  fought  an  undecided  battle  with  the  Marcians. 
Freedmen's  sons  were  now  first  received  into  the  army.  JTy.  r.  663. 
B.  c.  S9J\  Aulus  Plotius,  the  lieutenant,  subdued  the  Umbrians. 
and  Lucius  Porcius,  the  prsetor,  the  Marcians,  both  of  whom  had 
revolted.  Nicomedes  was  restored  to  the  kingdom  of  Bithynia,  and 
Ariobarzanes  to  that  of  Cappadocia.  Cneius  Pomneius,  the  con- 
nil,  overthrew  the  Marcians  in  a  pitched  battle«    The  citizens, 
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being  deeply  involved  in  debt,  Aulus  Sempronins  Aaellio,  tlu 
prsBtor,  was  murdered  in  the  forum,  by  the  usnren,  in  conseqnencf 
of  some  judgments  given  by  him  in  favour  of  debton.  Incursioni 
were  made  by  the  Thracians,  and  devastations  committed  against 
the  Macedonians. 

BOOK  LXXV. 

Aulus  Posthumius  Albinus,  commander  of  a  fleet,  upon  a  siu- 
Dicion  of  treachery,  was  murdered  by  the  forces  under  his  com- 
mand. Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla,  lieutenant-e^eneral,  defeated  the 
Samnites,  and  took  two  of  their  camps.  The  Vestinians  sunren- 
dered  to  Cneius  Pompeius.  Lucius  rorcius,  the  consul,  having 
been  successful  in  frequent  engagements  with  the  Marcians,  wis 
slain  in  an  attack  upon  their  camp,  which  circumstance  decided  the 
victory  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  Cosconius  and  Lucceius  overthrew 
the  Samnites  in  a  battle,  slew  Marius  Egpaatius,  the  most  distm- 
guished  of  their  generals,  and  received  the  surrender  of  many  of 
their  towns.  Lucius  Sylla  subdued  the  Hirpinians,  defeated  the 
Samnites  in  many  battles,  and  received  the  submissiDii  of  several 
states :  in  consequence  of  naving  performed  so  many  distinguiished 
services,  as  scarcely  any  one  had^  ever  done  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  repaired  to  Kome  to  solicit  the  consulship. 

BOOK  LXXTL 

Aulus  Gabinius,  the  lieutenant,  havine  defeated  the  LupaniaiUr 
and  taken  several  of  their  towns,  was  sUiin  in  an  attack  on  their 
camp.  Sulpicius,  a  lieutenant-general,  committed  military  execu- 
tion on  the  Marrucinians,  and  reduced  their  whole  country.  Cneius 
Pompeius,  the  proconsul,  forced  the  Vestinians  and  Pelignians  to 
submission.  Also  the  Marcians,  defeated  in  several  battles,  hy 
Lucius  Murena  and  Caecilius  Pius,  sued  for  peace.  Tt.  r.  664. 
B.  c.  88.]  Asculum  was  taken  by  Cneius  Pompeius,  and  the  Italians 
there  were  put  to  death  by  Mamercus  ^milius.  Silo  Pompsedius, 
the  author  of  the  revolt,  was  killed  in  an  action.  Ariobarzanes, 
king  of  Cappadocia,  and  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  were  driven 
out  of  their  kingdoms  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.  Rredatoiy 
incursions  were  made  by  the  Thracians  into  Macedon. 

BOOK  LXXVII. 

Publius  Sulpicius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  having,  with  the  aid 
of  Caius  Marius,  carried  certain  laws :  "  that  those  who  had  been 
banished  should  be  recalled ;  that  the  newly-created  citizens,  and  the 
sons  of  freedmen,  should  be  distributed  amon^  the  tribes,  and  that 
Caius  Marius  should  be  appointed  general  agamst  Mithidrates,  king 
of  Pontus,"  and  having  used  violence  towards  Quintus  Pompeiui 
and  Lucius  Sylla,  the  consuls,  who  had  opposed  these  proceedings; 
Quintus,   '  "  ^  '  '   -.    ^ 
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drove  it  out.    Twelve  of  the  number,  among  whom  are  Caius  Marius, 
the  father,  and  his  son,  were  condemned  by  the  senate.    Publius  Sul- 

Eicius  having  concealed  himself  in  a  farm-house  in  the  neigh bour- 
ood,  being  betrayed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  was  apprehended  and  put 
to  death.  The  slave,  bemg  entitled  to  the  reward  promised  to  the  dis- 
coverer, was  made  free ;  and  was  then  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock,  for  having  traitorously  betrayed  his  master.  Caius  Marius, 
the  son,  passed  over  into  Africa.  Caius  Marius,  the  father,  having 
concealed  himself  in  the  marshes  of  Mintuma,  was  seized  by  the 
townspeople :  after  a  Gallic  slave  who  was  sent  to  despatch  him, 
being  terrified  at  his  majestic  appearance,  had  retired,  unable  to 
accomplish  the  deed,  he  was  publicly  placed  in  a  vessel,  and  sent  off 
to  Africa.  Lucius  Sylla  reformed  the  state,  and  afterwards  sent  forth 
colonies.  Cneius  Pompeius,.  the  proconsul,  procured  the  murder 
of  Quintus  Pompeius,  tne  consul,  who  was  to  have  succeeded  him 
in  the  command  of  the  army.  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  seized 
Bith^nia  and  Cappadocia,  after  having  driven  the  Roman  general. 
Aquilius,  out  of  them :  and  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  enterea 
Phrygia,  a  province  belonging  to  the  Roman  people. 

BOOK  LXXVIIL 

Mithridates  possessed  himself  of  Asia ;  threw  into  chains  Quintus 
Oppius,  the  proconsul,  and  Aquilius,  the  general ;  and  ordered  all 
the  Romans  m  Asia  to  be  massacred  on  the  same  day ;  he  attacked 
the  city  of  Rhodes,  the  only  one  which  had  retained  its  fidelity  to 
the  Roman  state ;  and  being  overcome  in  several  actions  at  sea,  he 
retreated,  [y.  r.  665.  b.  c.  87.]  Archelaus,  one  of  the  king's 
ffovemors,  invaded  Greece  and  took  Athens.  Commotions  resulted 
in  several  states  and  islands,  some  endeavouring  to  draw  over  their 
people  to  the  side  of  the  Romans,  others  to  that  of  Mithridates. 

BOOK  LXXIX. 

Lucius  Cornelius  Cinna  having,  by  force^  of  arms,  procured  the 
enactment  of  several  injurious  laws,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  by 
his  colleague,  Cneius  Octavius,  together  with^six  plebeian  tribunes. 
Thus  deposed  from  the  authority,  he  procured  the  command  of  his 
army  under  Appius  Claudius,  by  bribery,  and  made  war  upon  the 
cit^,  having  called  to  his  assistance  Caius  Marius,  and  other 
exiles,  from  Africa.  In  this  war,  two  brothers,  (one  of  Pompeius's 
army,  the  other  of  Cinna*s,)  encountered  each  other  without  Know- 
ing it ;  and  when  the  conqueror  despoiling  the  enemy  recogpaised 
his  brother,  he  vented  his  gnef  in  uncontrolled  lamentation,  and 
having  prepared  a  funeral  pile  for  him,  he  stabbed  himself  on  it, 
and  was  consumed  with  him.  Although  this  war  might  have  been 
suppressed  at  first,  yet  owing  to  the  treachery  of  Pompeius,  who, 
by  encouraging  either  party,  gave  power  to  Cinna,  whilst  he  only 
succoured  me  patriotic  party  when  their  energies  were  exhausted ; 
andyAlso  to  the  neglect  of  the  consul ;  Cinna  and  Marius,  with  four 
armies,  two  of  wmch  were  commanded  by  Sertorius  and  Carbo 
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ffained  strenffth  and  laid  siege  to  the  city.    Mariiu  took  Ostia,  irhiA 
ne  plundered  in  the  most  cruel  manner. 

BOOK  LXXX. 

The  freedom  of  the  city  of  Rome  was  granted  to  the  Italian  statei 
The  Samnites,  the  only  people  who  Qontinued  in  arms,  joined 
Cinna  and  Marius,  and  overthrew  Phiutius's  army,  killing  the 

feneral.  Cinna  and  Marius,  with  Carho  and  Sertorius,  seixea  the 
aniculum ;  and  were  repelled  by  the  consul  Octayius.  Marini 
plunders  Antium,  Aricia,  and  Lanuvium.  The  principal  men  in 
the  state  having  now  no  nope  of  resisting,  on  account  of  the  cow* 
ardice  and  treachery  both  of  the  generals  and  soldiers,  who,  bdog 
bribed,  either  refused  to  fight,  or  deserted  to  one  party  or  another, 
received  Cinna  and  Marius  into  the  city,  who,  as  if'^it  had  been 
captured,  devastated  it  by  murder  and  robbery,  putting  to  death 
the  consul,  Cneius  Octavius,  and  all  the  chiefs  of  the  opposite 
party ;  among  others,  Marcus  Antonius,  a  man  highly  distingouh^ 
for  liis  eloquence,  with  Lucius  and  Caius  Cssar,  whose  heaSs  they 
stuck  up  on  the  rostrum.  The  younger  Crassus  having  been  dain 
by  a  party  of  horsemen  at  Fimbria ;  his  father,  to  escape  suffering 
insult,  killed  himself.  Cinna  and  Marius,  without  even  the 
formality  of  an  election,  declared  themselves  consids ;  and  on  the 
first  day  of  their  entering  upon  office,  Marius  ordered  Sextos 
Licinius,  a  senator,  to  be  cast  from  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  after 
having  committed  verj'  many  atrocious  acts,  died  on  the  ides  d 
January.  If  we  compare  his  vices  with  his  virtues,  it  will  be 
difficult  to  pronounce  whether  he  was  greater  in  war,  or  more 
wicked  in  peace.  Having  preserved  his  country  by  his  valour,  he 
ruined  it  afterwards  by  every  species  of  artifice  and  fraud ;  and 
finally  destroyed  it  by  open  force. 

BOOK  LXXXL 

Lucius  Sylla  besieged  Athens,  [r.  r.  666.  b.  c.  86,]  held  hy 
Archelaus,  under  Mitnridates,  and  took  it,  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance. The  city  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  remained  alive, 
were  restored  to  liberty.  Magnesia,  the  only  city  in  Asia  which 
continued  faithful,  was  ^  defended  against  MLithridates  with  great 
valour.    The  Thracians  invaded  Macedon. 

BOOK  LXXXIL 

Sylla  defeated  Mithridates  in  Thessaly,  killing  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  taking  their  camp.  The  war  oeing  renewed, 
he  entirely  routed  and  destroyed  the  king's  army.  Archelaus, 
with  the  royal  fleet,  surrendered  to  Sylla.  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccu^ 
Cinna's  colleague  in  the  consulship,  who  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Sylla  in  the  command  of  his  army,  became  so  odious  to  his  men,  on 
account  of  his  avarice,  that  he  was  slain  by  Cains  Fimbria,  his 
lieutenant-general,  a  man  of  consummate  audacity,  who  assumed 
the  command.    Several  cities  in  Asia  were  taken  \y  Mithridate% 
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who  treated  them  with  extreme  cruelty.     Macedon  was  faivaded 
by  the  Thracians. 

BOOK  LXXXIIL 

[t.  r.  667.  B.  c.  85.]  Caius  Fimbria  having  defeated  several  of 
Mithridates'  generals  in  Asia,  took  the  city  of  Pergamus,  and  was 
very  near  making  the  king  captive.  He  took  and  destroyed  the 
city  of  nion,  which  adhered  to  Sylla,  and  recovered  a  great  part  of 
Asia.  Sylla  overcame  the  Thracians  in  several  batUes.  Lucius 
Cinna  and  Cneius  Papirius  Carjbo,  having  declared  themselves  con- 
suls, made  preparations  for  war  against  Sylla ;  Lucius  Valerius 
Flaccus,  the  chief  of  the  senate,  having  made  a  speech  amon^  that 
body,  by  their  assistance,  with  that  of  all  who  desired  tranquillity, 
effected  that  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  S^lla,  concerning  a 
treaty  of  peace.  Cinna,  attempting  to  force  his  men  to  embark  and 
go  against  Sylla,  was  slain  by  them.  [t.  r.  668.  b.  c.  84.]  Carbo 
alone  held  the  consulship.  Sylla  made  peace  in  Asia  with  Mithri- 
dates,  upon  conditions  that  the  king  should  evacuate  Asia,  Bithynia, 
and  Cappadocia.  Fimbria,  deserted  by  his  army,  which  went  over  to 
Sylla,  put  himself  to  death,  by  calling  on  his  slave  to  cut  off  bis  head. 

BOOK  LXXXIV. 

Svlla  replied  to  deputies  sent  by  the  senate,  that  he  would  yield 
to  the  authority  of  the  senate,  upon  condition  that  those  who,  being 
banished  by  Cinna,  had  fled  to  him,  should  be  restored;  which 
proposition  appeared  reasonable  to  the  senate,  but  was  opposed  and 
rejected  by  Carbo  and  his  faction,  who  conceived  that  they  would 
derive^  more  advantage  from  a  continuance  of  the  war.  Carbo. 
requiring  hostages  from  all  the  towns  and  colonies  of  Italy,  to  bina 
them  more  firmly  in  union  against  Sylla,  was  overruled  by  the 
senate.  The  right  of  voting  was  given  to  the  new  citizens  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  who  had  taken  part 
with  the  chief  men  of  the  state,  being  prepared  for  war  in  Africa, 
was  crushed  by  Caius  FabiuSj  the  praetor,  [y.  r.  660.  b.  c.  83. J 
Carbo's  faction  and  the  Manan  party  procured  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  that  the  armies  should  every  where  be  disbanded.  The  sons 
of  freedmen  were  distributed  among  the  thirty-five  tribes.  F^e- 
'  parations  were  made  for  war  against  Sylla. 

BOOK  LXXXV. 

Sylla  entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  an  armv,  and  defeated  in  a 
battle  Norbanus,  the  consul,  by  whom  his  ambassadors,  sent  to  ne- 
gotiate a  peace^  had  been  maltreated.  Having  ineffectually  tried 
every  means  with  Lucius  Scipio,  the  other  consul,  to  bring  about  a 
peace,  he  prepared  to  attack  his  camp,  when  the  consul's  whole 
armv  deserted  to  Sylla,  having  been  seduced  by  some  soldiers  sent 
out  Dy  him.  Scipio  was  set  free,  when  he  could  have  been  killed. 
Cneius  Fompeius,  the  son  of  Pompeius,  who  took  Asctdum,  raised 
an  army  of  volunteers,  and  went  over  to  Sylla  with  three  legions ; 
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also  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility  quit  the  city  and  joined  hn 
camp.    Sundry  actions  in  different  parts  of  Italy  are  recorded  in 


the  Dook. 


BOOK  LXXXVI. 


While  Cains  Marias,  sun  of  Gains  Marias,  was  made  consul  [t.  r. 
670.  B.  c.  82]  hy  force,  before  he  was  twenty  years  old^  Caius  Fabiui 
was  burned  alive  in  his  tent,  in  Africa,  for  nis  avarice  and  extor- 
tion. Lucius  Philippus,  Sylla's  lieutenant-general,  having  over- 
thrown  and  killed  the  praetor,  Quintus  Antonius,  took  Sardinia.  Sylla 
n  ade  a  league  with  tiie  states  of  Italy,  lest  he  should  be  suspected 
of  intending  to  deprive  them  of  their  constitution  and  the  ngbt  c( 
suffrage,  which  had  been  lately  conceded  to  them.  So  confident  wu 
he  of  the  victory,  that  he  published  an  order  that  all  persons  engaged 
in  law-suits,  bound  hy  sureties,  should  make  their  appearance  at 
Rome,  although  the  city  was  yet  in  the  possession  of  tne  opposite 
party.  Lucius  Damasippus,  the  praetor,  having  called  togretner  the 
senate,  at  the  desire  of  Marius,  murdered  such  of  the  nobility  as 
remained  in  the  city ;  among  them  Quintus  Mucius  Scaevola,  the 
high  priest,  who,  enaeavouring  to  make  his  escape,  was  killed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Besides,  it  includes  an  account  of 
the  war  in  Asia  against  Mithridates,  renewed  by  Lucius  Mursna. 

BOOK  Lxxxvn. 

Sylla,  having  conquered  and  destroyed  Caius  Marius's  army,  at 
Sacriportus,  laid  siege  to  Prapneste,  where  Marius  had  taken  reroge. 
He  recovered  Rome  out  of  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  Marius  attempir 
ing  to  break  forth  from  Praeneste,  was  repelled.  This  hook  moreover 
contains  an  account  of  the  successes  of^  the  different  commanders 
under  him,  every  where, 

BOOK  LXXXVIIL 

Sylla^  having  routed  and  cut  off*  the  army  of  Carbo  at  Ousiumt 
Faventia,  and  Fidentia,  drove  him  out  of  Italy;  he  completely  sub* 
dued  the  Samnites  near  the  city  of  Rome,  before  the  ColUne  gate: 
they  were  the  only  one  of  all  tne  Italian  states  that  had  not  l^fore 
laid  down  their  arms.  Having  restored  the  affairs  of  the  common- 
wealth, he  stained  bis  glorious  victory  with  the  most  atrocious  cruel- 
ties ever  committed ;  he  murdered  eight  thousand  men  in  the  Villa 
Publica,  who  had  submitted  and  laid  down  their  arms,  and  publish- 
ed a  list  of  persons  proscribed :  he  filled  with  blood  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  all  Italy.  He  ordered  all  the  Praenestines,  without  exception, 
although  they  had  laid  down  their  arms,  to  be  murdered;  he 
killed  Marius,  a  senator,  by  breaking  his  legs  and  arms,  cutting  off 
his  ears,  and  scooping  out  his  eyes.  Caius  Marius,  being  besieged  at 
I'raeneste  by  Lucretius  Asella,  one  of  the  partisans  of  Sylla,  having 
endeavoured  to  escape  through  a  mine,  was  intercepted  by  an  army, 
and  committed  suicide ;  this  took  place  in  the  centre  of  the  mine» 
when  he  found  it  impossible  to  escape  with  Pontius  Telesinus,  tin 
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companion  of  hi.«-  flight,  for  each  having  drawn  his  sword,  rushed 
nadiy  on  :  when  ne  had  slain  Telesinus,  he  himself,  being  wounded, 
begged  of  a  slave  that  he  would  despatch  him. 

BOOK  LXXXIX. 

Marcus  Brutus  being  sent  in  a  fishing-boat  to  Lilybseum,  b^ 
Cneius  Papirius  Carbo,  who  had  sailed  to  Cossura,  to  discover  if 
Pompeius  were  there,  and  being  surrounded  by  the  ships,  which 
Pompey  had  sent,  turned  the  point  of  his  sword  against  himself, 
and  threw  himself  on  it  with  all  the  weight  of  his  body,  at  one  of 
the  ship's  benches.  Cneius  Pompeius,  being  sent  by  tne  senate  to 
Sicily,  with  full  powers,  having  taken  Carbo  prisoner,  put  him^  to 
death ;  he  dies  weeping  with  womanly  weakness.  ^  Sylla,  having 
been  created  dictator,  marched  through  the  city  with  twenty-four 
llctors,  which  no  one  had  ever  done  before.  He  established  new 
rejgulations  in  the  state ;  abridged  the  authority  of  the  plebeian 
tribunes ;  took  from  them  the  power  of  proposing  laws ;  increased 
the  college  of  priests  and  augurs  to  fifteen ;  filled  up  the  senate  from 
the  equestrian  order ;  took  from  the  descendants  of  the  proscribed 
persons  all  power  of  reclaiming  the  property  of  their  ancestors,  and 
lold  such  of  their  effects  as  had  not  oeen  already  confiscated,  to  the 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  sesterces.  He  ordered 
Lucretius  Ofella  to  be  put  to  death  in  the  forum,  for  having  declared 
himself  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  without  having  previously 
obtained  his  pennission ;  and  when  the  people  of  Rome  were  offend- 
ed, he  called  a  meeting,  and  told  them  that  Ofella  was  slain  b^  his 
orders.^  [y.  r.  671.  b.  c.  81.]  Cneius  Pompeius  vanauished  and  killed, 
in  Africa,  Cneius  Domitius,  one  of  the  proscribed  persons,  and 
Hiarbas,  king  of  Nun^idia,  who  were  making  preparations  for  war. 
He  triumphed  over  Africa,  although  not  more  than  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  only  of  equestrian  rank,  which  never  happened 
to  any  man  before.  Caius  Norbanus,  of  consular  rank,  being  pro- 
gcribed,  when  he  was  taken  at  Rhodes,  committed  suicide.  Mutilus, 
one  of  the  proscribed,  coming  privately  and  in  disguise  to  the  back 
door  of  his  wife  Bastia's  house;,  was  refused  admission,  and  she 
told  him  that  he  was  a  proscribed  man,  whereupon  he  stabbed  him- 
self and  sprinkled  the  door  of  his  wife's  house  with  his  blood.  Sylla 
took  Nolla,  a  city  of  the  Samnites,  [y.  r.  672.  b.c.  80,]  and  led  forth 
forty-seven  legions  into  the  conquered  lands,  and  divided  them 
among  them.  [y.  r.  673.  b.  c.  79.J  He  besieged  and  took  the  town 
of  Volaterra,  which  was  as  yet  at  war  with  him.  Mitylene,  the  only 
town  in  Asia  which  continued  to  adhere  to  Mithridates,  was  likewise 
stormed  and  demolished. 

BOOK  XC. 

S^Ua  died,  and  the  honour  was  paid  him  by  the  senate  of  being 
buned  in  the  Campus  Martins,  [v.  r.  674.  b.  c,  78.1  Marcus  ^mi- 
lius  Lepidus,  attempting  to  rescind  the  acts  of  S^lla,  raised  a  war. 
and  was  driven  out  of  Italy  by  his  colleague,  Qmntus  Catulus,  and 
having  vainly  planned  a  war  in  Sardinia,  lost  his  life.  [y.  r.  675. 
B*  c.  77*j    Marcus  Brutus,  who  held  possession  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
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was  slain  by  Cneius  Pompeius.  Quintus  Sertorius^  one  of  the  pro- 
scribed, raised  a  formidable  war  in  Farther  Spain.  Lucius  Manilitu, 
the  proconsul,  and  Marcus  Domitius  were  overthrown  in  a  batde 
by  the  questor  Herculeius.  This  book  contains,  moreoyer.  an 
account  of  the  expedition  of  the  proconsul,  Publius  Servilius,  against 
tlie  Cilicians. 

BOOK  XCL 

Cneius  Pompeius,  while  yet  only  of  equestrian  rank,  was  sent 
with  consular  authority  against  Sertorius.  Sertorius  took  seToal 
cities,  and  reduced  very  many  others  to^  submission.  The  proconsol, 
Appius  Claudius,  conquered  the  Thracians  in  several  battles,  [t.  b. 
676.  B.  c.  76.]  Quintus  MetelluSj  the  proconsul,  cut  off  Herculeiiu, 
the  quaestor  of  Sertorius,  with  his  whole  army. 

BOOK  XCIL 

Cneius  Pompeius  fought  an  undecided  battle  with  Sertorius,  the 
wings  on  each  side  bein^  beaten.  Quintus  Metellus  conquered 
Sertorius  and  Pepema,  with  both  their  armies ;  Pompeius,  desirona 
of  having  a  share  in  this  victory,  engaged  in  the  action,  but  without 
success.  Sertorius,  besieged  in  Clunia,  made  frequent  sallies,  to  the 
great  loss  of  the  besiegers,  [t.  r.  677.  b.  c.  75.]  This  book  containii 
moreover,  aji  account  of  the  successfiil  expedition  of  Curio,  the  pnn 
consul,  against  the  Dardanians,  and  of  the  cruelties  of  Sertorios 
against  his  own  partisans,  many  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  upon 
pretended  suspicion  of  treachery. 

BOOK  xcin. 

Publius  Servilius^  the  proconsul  in  Cilicia,  subdued  the  Isauriani, 
and  took  several  cities  belonging  to  the  pirates.  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  dying,  bequeathed  his  dominions  to  the  Roman  people, 
who  reduced  them  into  the^  form  of  a  province,  [y.  r.  678.  b.  c.  74.] 
Mithridates,  having  established  a  league  with  Sertorius,  dedaiea 
war  against  Rome  |  he  made  vast  preparations,  both  by  land  and  sea, 
and  seized  Bithynia :  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta  was  overcome  in  an 
action  by  the  king,  at  Chalcedon.  This  book  contains  the  histoiy 
of  the  actions  of  rompey  and  Metellus  against  Sertorius,  who  wai 
equal  to  them  in  all  the  tactics  of  war  and  military  service,  and 
having  driven  them  from  the  blockade  of  the  town  of  Calsfuni^ 
he  compelled  them  to  retire  to  different  countrie8-*-Metetlua  to 
Farther  Spain,  and  Pompey  to  Gaul. 

BOOK  XCIV. 

Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus,  consul,  defeated  Mithridates  in  an  actios 
between  their  cavalry,  and  made  several  successful  expeditions,  and 
repressed  a  mutinv  among  his  soldiers  which  originated  from  an 
eager  desire  of  fignting.  Deiotarus,  tetrarch  of  Gallog^raecia,  kiDed 
certain  officers  of  Mithridates  who  were  stirring  up  war  in  Rujgi*' 
This  book  contains,  ms^xeoMer^  an  account  of  the  successes  of  rom- 
peius  against  Sextoma  Vn  ^^«ax» 
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BOOK  XCV. 

Caius  Curio,  the  proconsul,  [t.  r.  679.  b.  c.  73.]  subdued  the 
Dardanians,  in  Thrace.  Seventy-four  gladiators,  belonging  to  Len- 
tulus,  make  their  escape  from  Capua,  and  having  collected  a  great 
number  of  slaves  and  hired  servants,  and  having  put  themselves 
under  the  command  of  Crixus  and  Spartacus,  thev  defeated,  in  a 
battle.  Claudius  Pulcher,  a  lieutenant-general,  ana  Publius  Vare- 
nus,  tne  prstor.  Lucius  Lucullus,  the  proconsul,  destroyed  the 
army  of  Mithridates,  by  the  sword  and  famine,  at  Cyzicus ;  and 
obliged  that  king,  when  driven  from  Bithynia,  and  broken  down 
by  various  misfortunes  arising  from  war  and  shipwrecks,  to  take 
refuge  in  Pontus. 

BOOK  XCVL 

Quintus  Arrius,  the  praetor,  [y.  r.  080.  b.  c.  72,]  slew  Crixus,  the 
commander  of  the  fugitive  ffladiators,  with  twenty  thousand  men. 
Cneius  Lentulus,  the  consul,  engaged  Spartacus  unsuccessfully, 
who  also  defeated  Lucius  Gellius,  the  consul,  and  Quintus  Arrius, 
the  praetor.  Sertorius  was  slain  at  a  feast,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
command,  by  Manius  Antonius,  Marcus  Pepema,  and  other  con- 
spirators :  he  was  a  great  general,  and  although  opposed  to  two 
eminent  commanders,  Ponuseius  and  Metellus,  was  often  equal,  and 
sometimes  even  superior,  to  both  of  them ;  at  last,  being  deserted  and 
betrayed,  the  command  of  his  force  devolved  upon  Pepema,  whom 
Pompeius  took  prisoner  and  slew,  and  recovered  Spain,  towards  the 
close  of  the  tenth  year  of  that  war.  Caius  Crassus,  the  proconsul, 
and  Cneius  Manlius,  the  praetor,  fought  Spartacus  unsuccessfully ; 
the  charge  of  that  war  was  committed  to  the  praetor,  Marcus 
Crassus. 

BOOK  xcvn. 

Marcus  Crassus,  the  praetor,  [t.  r.  681.  b.  c.  71,]  fought  success- 
fully first  with  that  part  of  the  fugitives  which  was  composed  of 
Gauls  and  Germans^  and  slew  thirty-five  thousand  of  them,  with 
their  general,  Granicus;  afterwards  he  fought  with  Spartacus, 
killing  him  and  forty  thousand  men.  Marcus  Antonius,  the  prae- 
tor, ended,  by  his  death,  the  war  against  the  Cretans,  which 
had  been  unsuccessfully  undertaken.  Marcus  Lucullus,  the  pro- 
consul, subdued  the  Thracians.  Lucius  Lucullus  fought  success- 
fully against  Mithridates  in  Pontus,  more  than  sixty  thousand  of 
the  enemy  being  slain,  [y.  r.  682.  b.  c.  70.]  Marcus  Crassus  and 
Cneius  rompey,  being  made  consuls,  restored  the  tribunitikQ 
power ;  the  latter,  being  of  the  e(]^uestrian  order,  had  not  filled  the 
office  of  Quaestor.  The  right  of  tnal  was  transferred  to  the  Roman 
kniffhts,  by  the  praetor, '  Lucius  Aurelius  Cotta.  The  affairs  of 
Mithridates  being  reduced  to  a  state  of  despr  ration,  he  flew  for 
refuge  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia. 
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BOOK  xcvm. 

A  treaty  of  friendship  was  made  by  Macharea,  son  of  Mithri- 
dates.  king  of  Bosphorus,  with  Luciiis  Lucullus.  Cneius  Lentuhu 
and  Caius  Gellius,  the  censors,  exercised  their  office  with  extreme 
rigour;  expelling  sixty-four  senators.  The  lustrum  was  closedi 
and  the  number  of  citizens  amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand, [t.  r.  683.  B.  c.  69.]  Lucius  Metellus,  die  praetor,  was  sac- 
cessful  affainst  the  pirates  in  Sicily.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the 
Capitol,  naving  been  consumed  by  fire,  was  rebuilt,  ana  dedicated 
by  Quintus  Catulus.  fr.  a.  684.  b.  c.  68.]]  Lucius  Lucullus  de- 
feated Mithridates  and  Tisranes,  with  their  vast  armies,  in  Arme- 
nia, in  several  battles.  The  war  against  the  Cretans  being  com- 
mitted to  the  charge  of  the  proconsul,  Quintus  Metellus,  he  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Cydonia.  JrT.  a.  685.  b.  c.  67.^  Lucius  IViariiu, 
a  lieutenant-general  of  LucuUim,  was  defeated  in  a  battle  against 
Mithridates.  Lucullus  was  prevented,  by  a  sedition  in  his  army, 
from  pursuing  Mithridates  and  Tigranes,  and  completiiug:  hu 
victory ;  the  Valerian  legions  refused  to  follow  LucuUns,  alkging 
that  they  had  served  out  their  time. 

BOOK  XCIX. 

The  Txrooonsul,  Quintus  Metellus,  took  GnossHs,  Ly]etu8,  Cydo- 
nia, ana  many  otner  cities.  Lucius  Roscius^  the  plebeian  tribmie, 
carried  a  law,  that  the  fourteen  lower  seats  m  the  theatre  shall  be 
allotted  to  the  Roman  knights.  Cneius  Pompeius,  being  ordered 
by  a  law,  which  had  the  sanction  of  the  people,  to  proceed  against 
tne  pirates,  who  had  interrupted  the  commerce  of  com,  in  forty 
days  drove  them  wholly  from  the  sea ;  and  having  finished  the  war 
against  them  in  Cilicia,  and  reduced  them  to  submission,  as- 
signed them  lands  and  towns.  This  book  contains,  moreover,  the 
history  of  the  successes  of  Metellus  against  the  Cretans,  the  letters 
between  Metellus  and  Pompeius.    Metelhis  complained  that  Pom- 

Seius  had  robbed  him  of  the  ^lory  of  his  actions,  in  sending  a 
eputy  of  his  own  to  receive  the  submission  of  the  Cretans.    Pomr 
peins  alleged  that  he  had  a  right  to  do  so. 

BOOK  C. 

Cains  Manilius,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  [t.  u.  686.  b.  c.  66,1  to 
the  great  dissatisfaction  of  the  nobility,  proposed  that  the  Mithii- 
datic  war  should  be  committed  to  the  conauct  -of  Pompeius.  He 
made  an  admirable  speech  on  the  occasion.  Quintus  Metellus, 
having  subdued  Crete,  imposed  laws  upon  that  hitherto  free  island. 
Cneius  Pompeifas,  on  setting  out  for  the  war  against  Mithridates,  re- 
newed the  treaty  of  friendship  with  Phraates,  king  of  Partlua;  he 
overcame  Mithridates  in  an  engagement  between  their  cavalry* 
This  book  contains  also  the  history  of  the  war  between  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia  ;  afterwards,  be* 
tween  the  father  and  son  Tigranes. 
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BOOK  CI. 

Cxeius  Pompeius  vanquished  Mithridates,  in  a  battle  fought  in 
the  night,  and  compelled  him  to  fly  to  Bosphorus;  reduced  Ti- 
granes  to  submission,  taking  from  him  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and 
Cilicia;  and  restored  to  him  nis  own  kingdom  of  Armenia.  The 
conspiracy  planned  by  those,  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  briberv 
in  seeking  the  consulship,  to  murder  the  consuls,  was  suppressed. 
[y.  r.  687.  B.  c.  65.]  Pompeius  pursued  Mitbridates  into  remote, 
and  even  unknown  regions;  he  conquered  in  battle  the  Iberians 
and  Albanians,  who  had  refused  him  a  passage  through  their  terri- 
tories. This  book  contains  also  the  history  of  the  flight  of  Mitbri- 
dates through  Colchis  and  the  country  of  the  Heinochi,  and  of  his 
actions  at  Bosphorus. 

BOOK  OIL 

Pompeius  reduce  Pontus  to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province. 
Phamaces,  son  of  Mitbridates,  made  war  upon  his  father.  Mitbri- 
dates, besieged  in  his  palace,  took  poison,  and,  when  this  did  not 
produce  the  desired  efibct,  he  caused  himself  to  be  slain  by  a  Gaul, 
named  Bituitus.  Pompeius  conquered  the  Jews,  and  took  their 
hitherto  un violated  temple  at  Jerusalem.  £y.  r.  688.  b.  c.  64.]  Cati- 
line, haying  twice  failed  in  his  suit  for  the  consulship,  forms  a  conspi- 
racy, with  Lentulus,  Cethegus,  and  others,  to  destroy  the  consuls 
and  the  senate,  to  bum  the  city,  and  seize  the  commonwealth  :  he 
raised^  an  army  in  Etruria;  [y.  r.  689.  b.  c.  63;]  the  conspiracy 
was  discovered,  and  frustrated  by  the  exertions  of  Marcus  Tullius 
Cicero,  the  consul.  Catiline  was  driven  out  of  Rome ;  the  other 
conspirators  were  punished  with  death. 

BOOK  cm. 

Catiline,  together  with'  his  army,  [y.  r.  690.  b.  c.  62,J  was  slain 
by  the  proconsul,  Caius  Antonius.  Publius  Clodius  bemg  accused 
of  having,  disguised  in  woman's  apparel,  entered  a  <ihapel,  which  it 
was  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  enter,  and  of  having  demed  the  wife 
of  the  high  priest,  was  acquitted.  Caius  Pontmius,  the  praetor, 
subdued  at  Solon  the  Alloorogians,  who  had  rebelled.  Publius 
Clodius  joined  the  party  of  the  people.  Caius  Caesar  subdued  the 
Lusitanians :  [y.  r.  691.  b.  c.  dl :]  being  a  candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, and  determined  to  seize  the  power  of  the  commonwealth 
in  his  own  hands,  he  formed  a  party  with  two  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  state,  Cneius  Pompems  and  Marcus  Crassus.  [y.  r. 
692.  B.  c.  60.]  Caesar,  the  consul^  procured  the  passing  of  some 
Agrarian  laws,  contrary  to  the  •will  of  the  senate,  and  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  his  colleague,  Marcus  Bibulus.  [y.  r.  693. 
B.  c.  59.]  Cams  Antonius,  the  proconsul,  was  defeated  in  Thrace. 
[y.  r.  694.  B.  c.  58.]  Marcus  Cicero  was  banished,  in  consequence 
of  a  law  procured  by  Publius  Clodius,  for  having  put  to  death  Ro- 
man citizens  uncondeinned.    Caesar,  having  gone  mto  the  province 
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of  Gaul,  subdued  the  Helvetians,  a  wandering  tribe,  who,  seekinc 
a  place  uf  settlement,  attempted  to  pass  throngh  Narbo^  a  part  m 
his  province.  This  book  contains  a  description  of  the  situation  of 
Gaul.  Pompeius  triumphed  over  the  children  of  Mithridates, 
Hg^anes,  ana  also  the  son  of  the  latter ;  and  the  snmaraie  of  the 
Great  was  conferred  upon  him  by  a  full  assemblj  of  the  peo|de. 

BOOK  CIV. 

This  book  commences  with  a  description  of  the  situation  of 
Germany,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  natives.  Caius 
Caesar,  at  the  rec^uest  of  the  ^duans  and  Sequanians,  whose  coun- 
trv  had  been  seized  upon,  leads  his  army  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  invaded  Gaul,  under  the  command  of  Ariovistus,  roused 
by  an  address  the  courage  of  his  soldiers,  who  were  alarmed  at  the 
unusual  appearance  of  these  new  enemies,  and  expelled  from  Granl 
the  Germans,  defeated  in  a  battle,  [t.  r.  695.  b.  c.  57.]  Marcui 
TuUius  Cicero,  to  the  great  joy*  of  the  senate,  and  of  all  Italy,  was 
recalled  from  banishment  chiefly  bv  the  persuasion  of  PompeiuL 
aided  by  Titus  Annius  Milo,  the  plebeian  tribune,  who  also  arguea 
in  his  favour.  The  charge  of  providing  com  for  the  city  was  com- 
mitted to  Cneius  Pompeius  for  five  years.  Csesar  brought  to  sub- 
jection the  Ambians,  Suessians,  Veromanduans,  and  Atrebatians,  a 
people  of  the  Belgians,  whose  numbers  were  immense,  after  having 
subaued  them  in  battle.  He  afterwards,  at  gpreat  risk,  engaged  the 
Nervians,  a  people  belonging  to  one  of  the  above  states,  and  de- 
stroyed that  race ;  this  war  they  continued  with  such  obstinacy, 
that  their  armv  was  reduced  from  sixty  thousand  men  to  three  hun- 
dred, and,  of  four  hundred  senators,  only  three  remained  alive.  A 
law  being  made  to  reduce  Cyprus  to  the  form  of  a  province,  and  to 
confiscate  the  royal  treasure ;  the  management  of  that  business  was 
committed  to  Marcus  Cato.  [y.  r.  696.  b.  c.  56.]  Ptolemy,  being 
ill-treated  by  his  subjects,  and  dethroned,^  came  to  Rome.  Caius 
Caesar  defeated  the  Venetians,  a  people  living  on  the  borders  of  the 
sea,  in  a  sea-fight.  This  book  contains  also  the  history  of  his  lieu* 
tenants'  equally  good  fortune. 

BOOK  CV. 

When,  by  the  intercessions  of  Caius  Cato,  the  elections  were 
suspended,  the  senate  went  into  mourning.  ^  [y.  r.  607.  b.  c.  55.] 
Marcus  Cato,  a  candidate  for  the  prsetorship,  lost  the  election, 
Vatinius  carrying  it  against  him.  The  same  Cato  was  committed 
to  prison  by  the  tribune  Trebonius,  for  resisting  the  law  allotting 
the  provinces,  for  five  years,  in  the  following  manner :  to  Caesar, 
Gaul  and  Germany ;  to  Pompeius,  Spain ;  and  to  Crassus,  Syria, 
and  the  Parthian  war.  Aulus  Gabinius,  the  proconsul,  restored 
Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and  dethroned  Archelaus,  whom 
the  people  had  elected  king.  [y.  r.  698.  b.  c,  54.]  Caesar,  haning 
vanquisned  the  Germans  who  had  invaded  Gaul,  passed  the  Rhine, 
and  subdued  the  nearest  part  of  it :  and  then  crossed  over  the  sea 
into  Britain,  with  adverse  fortune,  at  first  owing  to  opposing  tern- 
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pests,  and  afterwards  with  little  better  success ;  and,  having  killed 
ii  very  g^eat  number  of  the  inhabitants,  he  reducea  a  part  of  the 
island  to  subjection. 

BOOK  CVL 

Julia,  the  daughter  of  Caesar,  and  wife  of  Pompeius,  died,  and  by 
a  vote  of  the  people  she  was  honoured  with  bunal  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  Certain  tribes  of  the  Gauls  revolted  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ambiorix ;  they  insnare  and  cut  off  Cotta  and  Titurius, 
lieutenants-general  under  Caesar,  with  the  armies  under  their  com- 
mand :  having  attacked  the  camps  of  the  other  legions,  who  with 
difficulty  defended  them,  and  among  the  rest  the  camp  of  Quintus 
Cicero,  who  commanded  in  the  country  of  the  Nervii,  thev  were 
defeated  by  Caesar  in  battle,  [t.  r.  699.  b.  c.  53.1  Marcus  Crassus 
crossed  the  Euphrates,  to  make  war  against  the  Parthians,  and  was 
overthrown  in  a  battle,  in  which  his  son  was  killed,  after  he  had  col- 
lected the  remains  of  his  army  upon  a  rising  ground :  having  been 
invited  to  a  conference  by  the  enemy,  whose  leader  was  Surenas, 
under  the  pretence  of  a  treaty^  of  peace,  he  was  insnared«  and  felt 
iiffhting  bravely,  to  prevent  his  suffering  indignity  from  tne  enemy 
while  Sive* 

BOOK  cvn. 

Caius  Caesar,  having  subdued  the  Trevirian  Gauls,  passed  over  a 
second  time  into  Germanv ;  finding  no  enemy  there,  he  returned  to 
Gaul,  and  reduced  to  obedience  the  Eburones,  and  other  cities, 
which  had  revolted.  Titus  Annius  Milo,  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship, killed  Publius  Clodius  on  the  Appian  road,  near  Bovilla : 
the  people  burned  the  body  of  the  latter  in  the  curia.  [  y.  r.  700.  b.  c. 
62,]  The  candidates  for  the  consulship,  Hypsaeus,  Scipio,  and  Milo, 
carried  on  their  contention  with  so  much  rancour,  as  to  come  to 
open  violence,  which  excited  a  seditious  tumult.  To  repress  these 
enormities,  Cneius  Pompeius  was  a  third  time  elected  consul,  in  his 
absence,  and  without  a  colleague, — a  circumstance  which  never 
occurred  before.  Milo  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Clodius,  and 
condemned  to  banishment  A  law  was  made,  notwithstanding  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Marcus  Cato,  to  empower  Caesar  to  stand 
for  the  consulship,  thoup^h  absent.  This  book  contains  also  the 
history  of  Caesar's  operations  against  the  Gauls,  who  had  almost  all 
revolted,  and  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  Vercingetorix : 
he  took  many  towns;  amongst  others,  Avaricum,  Biturium,  and 
Gergovia. 

BOOK  cvin. 

Caius  Caesar  overthrew  the  Gauls  at  Alesia,  and  reduced  all 
the  revolted  cities  to  subjection.     Caius  Cassius,  Marcus  Crassus's 

?uaestor,  defeated  the  Parthians  who  had  passed  over  into  Syria. 
r.  B.  701.  B.  c.  51.]  Marcus  Cato  failed  in  his  suit  for  the  con- 
sulship; the  successful  candidates  being  Servius  Sulpicius  and 
Marcus  Marcellus.  Caius  Caesar  subdued  the  Bellovacians,  and 
other  Gallic  tribes.   This  book  contains,  moreover,  the  record  of  t^ 
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disputes  between  the  conmils,  concerning  the  sending  out  of  apenon 
to  succeed  (^apsar;  Marcellus  contending  that  Caesar  should^come 
home  to  sue  for  the  consulship,  being,  by  a  law  made  exnressly  for 
that  purpose,  enabled  to  hold  his  province  until  that  period;  and 
also  the  exploits  of  Marcus  Bibulns  in  Syria. 

BOOK  CIX. 

In  this  book  are  recorded  the  causes  and  commencement  of  the 
civil  war,  and  [t.  r.  702.  b.  c.  60]  disputes  about  sending  a  buo* 
cessor  to  Csesar,  who  refused  to  disbana  his  army,  unless  Irampeiiii 
should  aho  do  the  same.  And  it  contains  an  account  of  the  actions 
of  Caius  Curio,  the  plebeian  tribune,  first  against  Csesar,  after- 
wards in  his  favour,  [y.  r.  703.  b.  c.  49.]  A  decree  of  the  senate 
being  passed,  that  a  successor  to  Csesar  should  be  appointed.  Maiv 
cus  Antonips  and  Quintus  Cassius  being  driven  out  of  the  city,  for 
protesting  against  that  measure,  orders  were  sent  by  the  senate  to 
the  consuls^  and  to  Cneius  Fompeius,  to  take  care  ^lat  the  com- 
monwealth should  sustain  no  injury.  Csesar,  determined  to  «iake 
war  upon  his  enemies^  arrived  in  Italy  with  his  army,  took  Cor- 
finium,  and  in  it  Lucius  Domitius  and  Lucius  Lentulus,  whom  he 
discharged;  and  drove  Cneius  Fompeius  and  his  adherents  out 
of  Italy. 

BOOK  ex. 

Cassar  besieged  Masilia,  the  gates  of  which  had  been  shut  against 
him  ;  leaving  his  lieutenants-general,  Caius  Trebonius  and  Dedmns 
Brutus,  to  carry  on  the  siege,  he  set  out  for  Spain,  where  Lucius 
Afranius  and  Caius  Fetreius,  Fompeius's  lieutenants-general,  with 
seven  legions,  surrendered  to  him  at  Ilerda :  he  dismissed  them  all 
in  safety.  He  also  reduced  to  submission  Varro,  anotiber  lieutenant- 
general  of  Fompeius,  with  the  army  under  his  command.  He 
granted  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens  to  the  Gaditanians.  The 
Massilians  were  defeated  in  two  engagements  at  sea;  after  having 
sustained  a  long  siege,  they  yielded  to  Caesar.  Caius  Antonius,  a 
lieutenant-general  of  Caesar,  having  made  an  unsuccessful  attack 
upon  Fompeius's  forces  in  Illyria,  was  taken  prisoner.  In  the 
course  of  tnis  war,  the  inhabitants  of  Ooitergium,  a  district  beyond 
the  Fo,  in  alliance  with  Caesar,  seeing  tneir  bridffe  blocked  up  by 
the  enemy's  ships,  rather  than  fall  into  their  hands,  killea  one 
another.  Caius  Curio,  one  of  Caesar's  lieutenants-general  in  Africa, 
after  a  successful  engagement  with  Varus,  a  genercd  of  the  PompeiaH 
partjr,  was  cut  off,  together  with  his  army,  by  Juba,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania.    Caius  Caesar  passed  over  into  Greece. 

BOOK  CXL 

Marcus  Caelius  Rufus,  the  praetor,  [y,  r.  704.  b.  c.  48,]  having 
excited  a  sedition  in  the  city,  oy  holding  out  hopes  to  the  people 
that  their  debts  should  be  annulled^  his  office  oeing  taken  from 
him,  was  driven  from  the  city :  he  joined  Milo,  who,  being  in  exile, 
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was  raising  an  army  of  fugitives:  they  were  both  slain  while 
preparing  for  war.  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  was  dethroned 
oy  ner  brother  Ptolemy.  ^  The  Cordubians  in  Spain,  harassed  by 
the  extortioti  and  oppression  of  the  praetor,  Quintus  Cassius,  desert 
Csesar's  party,  togetner  with  two  legions.  Cneius  Pompeius  being 
besieged  oy  CaBsar  at  Dyrracchium,  beats  him  out  of  his  lines ;  the 
siege  being  raised,  the  seat  of  war  was  removed  to  Thessaly ; 
Caesar  conquered  Pompeius  in  a  battle  at  Pharsalia.  Cicero  re- 
mained in  the  camp,  as  he  was  a  man  better  calculated  for  any 
thing  than  war.  Caesar  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  sub- 
mitted themselves  to  his  power. 

BOOK  cxn. 

The  consternation  and  flight  of  the  vanquished  parties  in  various 
quarters  of  the  world  are  recorded.  Cneius  Pompeius,  when  he 
had  gone  to  Egypt,  before  he  could  land,  was  slain  in  his  boat  by 
Achules,  who  had  been  sent  for  that  purpose,  according  to  the 
command  of  Ptolemy,  the  young  king,  who  was  instigated  by 
Pothinus  and  Theodotus,  his  tutor,  who  had  great  influence  over 
the  king.  Cornelia,  his  wife,  and  Sextus,  his  son,  fled  to  Cyprus. 
Caesar  followed  him  three  dajs  after ;  and  when  Theodotus  pre- 
sented to  him  the  head  and  ring  of  Pompeius,  he  was  grievously 
offended,  and  wept^  over  them,  hr.^  a.  705.  b.  c.  47. J  Caesar 
entered  Alexandria  in  safety,  though  it  was  in  a  state  of  tumult. 
Caesar  bein^  created  dictator,  restored  Cleopatra  to  her  throne ;  and 
defeated  with  ^eat  slaughter  Ptolemy,  who  had  made  war  upon 
him  by  the  advice  of  those  who  had  caused  him  to  put  Pompeius  to 
death.  Ptolemy,  in  his  flight,  sunk  with  his  vessel  in  the  Nile. 
This  book  contains  also  an  account  of  the  fatiguing  march  of  Mar- 
cus Cato,  with  his  legions,  through  the  deserts  of  Africa ;  and  of  the 
unsuccessful  war  of  Cneius  Domitius  against  Phamaces. 

BOOK  CXIII. 

The  Pompeian  party  having  collected  their  forces  in  Africa,  the 
ttupreme  command  was  ^ven  to  Publius  Scipio,— Marcus  Cato,  who 
had  been  joined  with  him  in  the  command,  giving^  it  up.  When  it 
was  deliberated,  in  council,  whether  the  city  of  Utica  should  not  be 
demolished,  on  account  of  its  attachment  to  Caesar,  Cato  opposed 
that  measure,  which  was  strongly  recommended  by  Juba:  Cato's 
opinion  prevailing,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  city.  Cneius 
Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompeius  the  Great,  having  collected  some 
forces  in  Spain,  which  neither  Afranius  nor  Petreius  would  take 
the  command  of,  renews  the  war  against  Caesar.  Pharnaces,  king 
of  Pontus,  son  of  Mithridates.  after  supporting  the  war  but  a  very 
short  time,  was  subdued.  W"^^  seditions  were  excited  in  Rome  by 
Publius  Dolabella,  a  plebeian  tribune,  who  moved  for  a  law  to 
abolish  the  debts  of  the  people,  and  on  that  account  a  tumult 
arose  among  the  people,  Marcus  Antonius,  master  of  the  horse, 
brought  troops  into  the  town,  and  killed  eight  hundred  of  the 
•|»eople.    Caesar  discharged  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  were  grown 
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miitinoiifl,  crossed  over  into  Africa,  and  engaged  the  foreetof  kim 
Juba  in  a  very  hazardous  combat. 

BOOK  CXIV. 

Csecilius  Bassns,  J[y.  r.  706.  b.  c.  46,]  a  Roman  knicht  of  the 
Pompeian  party,  stirred  up  war  in  Syria;  the  legion  left  there, 
under  the  command  of  Sextus  Cssar,  having  sHdn  their  com- 
mander, and  revolted  to  Bassus.  Cssar  defeated  Scipio  the 
praetor,  Afranius,  and  Juba,  at  Thapsus,  their  camps  having  been 
stormed.  Having  heard  of  this  circumstance,  Cato  stabbed  biiD- 
self  at  Utica,  and  oy  the  intervention  of  his  son  he  might  have  been 
saved,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  restoratives,  having  torn  open  the 
wound,  he  expired,  in  his  fort^-ninth  year.  Petrehu  put  Juna  and 
himself  to  death.  Publius  Scipio,  being  surrounded  in  his  ship,  to 
an  honourable  death  added  also  a  remarkable  speech,  for  to  the 
enemies  who  inquired  about  the  general,  he  said,  "The  general  is 
well.*'  Faustus  and  Afranius  were  slain.  Cato's  son  was  pardoned* 
Brutus,  Caesar's  lieutenant-general,  defeated  the  rebellioua  BeBo- 
vacians  in  battle. 

BOOK  CXV. 

Caesar  triumphed  four  times ;  over  Gaul,  Egypt,  Pontns,  and 
Africa.  He  gave  a  feast,  and  euiibited  shows  of  every  description. 
To  Marcus  Marcellus,  a  man  of  consular  rank^  he  granted  leave  to 
return  at  the  request,  of  the  senate ;  which  favour  Marcelins  did 
not  live  to  enjoy,  having  been  murdered  at  Athens  by  Cnerai 
Magius  Cilo,  his  own  dependant.  Caesar  held  a  census,  when  the 
number  of  citizens  amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  ti^ousand, 
[y.  r.  707.  B.  c.  45,]  and  went  to  Spain  against  Cneius  Pompey; 
where,  after  many  attacks  on  both  sides,  many  cities  having  oeen 
stormed,  he  at  length  gained  a  signal  victory,  after  a  most  desperate 
engagement,  at  Munda.    Sextus  Pompeius  effected  his  escape. 

BOOK  CXVI. 

Caesar  triumphed  a  fifth  time  over  Spain.  Very  many  and  hiffh 
honours  were  decreed  him  b^  the  senate ;  among  others,  thatoe 
should  be  styled  Father  of  his  country,  and  Sacred,  and  also  that 
he  should  be  perpetual  dictator,  [t.  r.  708.  b.  c.  44.J  It  affinrded 
cause  of  odium  against  him,  that  he  rose  not  to  the  senate  when 
conferring  these  honours  on  him,  as  he  was  sitting  before  the  shrine 
of  Venus  Genetrix ;  and  that  he  laid  aside  on  a  chair  the  diadem, 
placed  on  his  head  by  his  colleague  in  the  consulship,  Marev 
Antonius,  who  was  running  among  the  Lupercalians,  and  that  the 
magistracies  were  taken  away  from  Epidius  Marullua  and  Csesetins 
Flavus,  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  who  excited  envy  against  him 
for  aiming  at  the  imperial  dignity.  For  these  reasons,  a  con- 
spiiiacy  was  formed  against  him ;  the  chiefs  of  which  were,  Msr- 
cus  Brutus  and  Caius  Cassius,  with  two  of  his  own  partisan^ 
Decimus  Brutus  and  Caius  Trebonius.    He  was  slain  in  rompey'i 
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tenate-house  with  three-and-twenty  wounds ;  and  the  Capitol  was 
seized  on  by  his  murderers.    An   act  of  amnesty  having  been 

Sassed  by  the  senate  in  relation  to  his  murder^  and  the  children  of 
^ntony  and  Lepidus  having  been  taken  as  hostages,  the  con- 
spirators came  down  from  the  Capitol.  Octavius,  Cs&sar's  nephew, 
was  by  his  ¥rill  made  heir  of  half  his  possessions.  Caesar's  body 
was  burnt  bv  the  people,  in  the  Campus  Martins,  opposite  the 
rostrum.  The  office  of  dictator  was  abolished  for  ever.  Caius 
Amatius,  one  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,  giving  himself  out  for  the 
son  of  Caius  Marius,  having  excited  some  seditious  movements 
among  the  credulous  vulgar,  was  slain. 

BOOK  cxvn. 

Caius  Octavius  came  to  Rome  from  Epirus,  whither  Cssar  had 
sent  him  to  conduct  the  war  in  Macedonia ;  and,  having  received 
favourable  omens,  assumed  the  name  of  Caesar.  In  the  confusion 
and  bustle  of  affairs,  Lepidus  procured  the  office  of  chief  priest. 
But  when  Marcus  Antonius,  the  consul,  governed  ¥rith  violence, 
and  forcibly  caused  a  law  to  be  passed  respecting  the  change  of 
provinces;  and  had  also  given  very  injurious  treatment  to  Caesar, 
when  he  requested  that  he  would  assist  him  in  punishing  the  mur- 
derers of  his  uncle ;  Caesar,  to  strengthen  himself  and  the  common- 
wealth against  him,  called  out  the  veteran  soldiers,  who  had  been 
settled  in  the  colonies.  The  fourth  and  Martian  legions  also 
deserted  from  Antony  to  Caesar.  Afterwards  also  very  many 
revolted  to  Caesar,  on  account  of  the  cruelty  of  Antony,  who 
slaughtered  ever^r  where  in  their  own  camps  even  those  whom  he 
suspected.  Decimus  Brutus,  in  order  to  stop  Antonius  on  his  way 
into  Cisalpine  Gaul,  seized  Mutina  with  his  army.  This  book  con- 
tains also  the  history  of  the  attempts  of  both  parties  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  provinces,  and  of  the  preparations  for  war. 

BOOK  cxvm. 

Marcus  Brutus,  in  Greece,  under  the  pretext  of  supporting  the 
commonwealth,  and  the  war  against  Antonius,  managed  to  get  the 
command  of  Vatinius'  army  and  province.  Ft.  r.  709.  b.  c.  43.1 
To  Caesar,  who  had  first  undertaken  to  defend  the  commonwealth 
by  arms,  was  given  the  authority  of  propraetor,  ¥rith  consular  orna- 
ments by  the  senate,  and  it  was  added  that  he  should  be  enrolled 
a  senator.  Marcus  Antonius  besieged  Brutus  at  Mutina ;  and  the 
*  ambassadors  sent  to  him  by  the  senate,  with  a  treaty  of  peace,  met 
with  little  success  in  effecting  it.  The  people  of  Kome  assumed 
the  military  habit.  Marcus  Brutus  reduced  under  his  power  Caius 
Antonius,  the  praetor,  together  with  the  army  which  he  commanded 
in  Epirus. 

BOOK  CXIX. 

By  the  treachery  of  Publius  Dolabella,  Caius  Trebonius  was  slain 
in  Asia :  for  which  crime  the  senate  voted  Dolabella  to  be  a  public 
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enemy.    When  1  ansa,  one  of  the  consuls,  had  fought  unBacee» 
fully  against  Antony,^  Aulus  Hirtius,  the  other  consul,  coming  up 
with  his  army,  equalized  the  fortune  of  either  party,  the  forces  of 
Antony  being  routed.    Antonius,  afterwards  being  conquered  by 
Hirtius  and  Caesar,  fled  into  Gaul,  and  joined  to  nimseif  Mareui 
Lepidus,  together  with  the  legions  which  were  under  him,  and  wis 
declared  a  public  enemy  bv  the  senate,  together  with  all  his  as- ' 
sociates.    Aulus  Hirtius,  who,  after  his  victory,  was  slain  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  Lucius  Pansa,  who  died  of  a  wound  received  in 
an  unsucce:isful  battle^  were  buned  in  the  Campus  Martius.  To 
Caesar,  the  only  survivmg  general  of  the  three,  the  senate  showed 
but  little  gratitude ;  for  a  triumph  was  voted  to  Decimus  Brutus,  who 
was  relieved  from  the  siege  of  Mutina  by  Caesar.     They  dia  not 
mention  with  sufiicient  gratitude  Caesar  and  his  soldiers,  wherefore 
Caius  Caesar^  having,  by^  the  intervention  of  Marcus  Lepidus^  re- 
newed his  friendly  relation  with  Marcus  Antonius,  came  witoUi 
army  to  Rome,  and  those  who  had  been  unjust  to  him,  being  struck 
with  dread  at  his  approach,  he  was  elected  consul  in  bis  nine- 
teenth year. 

BOOK  CXX, 

Caesar,  the  consul,  introduced  a  law  to  hold  an  inquiry  into  the 
case  of  those  by  whose  instigation  his  father  had  heen  murdered,  and 
Marcus  Brutus,  Caius  Cassius,  and  Decimus  Brutus  having  oeen 
tried  by  this  law,  were  condemned,^  though  absent.  When  Awnim 
Pollio  and  Munatius  Plancus,  having .  also  joined  their  forces  to 
those  of  Antonius,  had  increased  his  strenffth,  and  when  Decimal 
Brutus,  to  whom  the  senate  had  given  orders  to  pursue  Antony, 
being  deserted  by  the  legions  under  his  command,  had  fled,  he  wis 
killed  by  6apenus  Sequanus,  by  order  of  Antonius,  into  whose  hands 
he  had  fallen.  Caius  Caesar  became  reconciled  to  Antonios  and 
Lepidus,  so  that  he  and  Lepidus  and  Antony  formed  a  triumvirate 
for  the  administration  of  the  republic  for  five  years,  and  that  they 
should  proscribe  each  his  particular  enemies,  in  which  proscription 
were  included  very  many  of  the  equestrian  order,  and  one  hundred 
and  thirty  senators ;  among  whom  were  Lucius  Paulus,  the  brother 
of  Lepidus,  Lucius  Caesar,  Antony's  uncle,  and  Marcus  Tnllint 
Cicero,  whose  head  and  ri^ht^  hand  were  placed  on  the  rostrom, 
when  he  was  murdered  in  his  sixty-third  year  by  Popilius,  a  legion- 
ary soldier.  This  book  also  contains  an  account  of  the  traniao- 
tions  of  Brutus  in  Greece. 

BOOK  CXXI. 

Caius  Cassius,  having  received  orders  fVom  the  senate  to  pnrnie 
Dolabella,  who  had  heen  pronounced  a  public  enemy,  acting  under 
the  sanction  of  the  state,  reduced  Svria  under  his  authority  by  meant 
of  the  three  armies  which  were  in  that  province,  and  besieging  Dola- 
bella, in  Laodicea,  put  him  to  death.  Caius  Antonius,  having  been 
taken,  was  also  slain  by  order  of  Marcus  Brutus. 
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BOOK  cxxn. 

Marcus  Brutus  fought  unsuccessfully  with  the  Thracians.  After- 
wards all  the  provinces  heyond  sea,  together  with  the  armies  in 
litem,  having  heen  brought  into  obedience  to  him  and  Cassius, 
t|iey«met  at  Smyrna,  to  hold  a  council  relative  to  the  war  which 
tiiey  were  about  to  engage  in.  [t.  r.  710.  b.  c.  42.]  They  agreed 
In  pardoning  Publicola,  the  brother  of  Marcus  Messala,  who  had 
Wen  conquered. 

BOOK  cxxm. 

Sextus,  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  having  assembled  a  considerable 
.number  of  the  proscribed  Romans,  and  other  fugitives,  in  Epirus, 
wandering  about  for  a  long  time,  subsisting  chiefly  by  piracy ;  at 
length  he  seized  first  on  Messana  in  Sicily,  and^  afterwards  on  the 
whole  province ;  and  having  killed  Aulus  rompeius  Bithynicus,  the 
praetor,  he  defeated  Quintus  Salvidienus,  a  general  of  Caesar's,  in  a 
•ea-fight.  Caesar  and  Antonius,  with  their  armies,  passed  over  into 
Oreece,  to  make  war  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  Quintus  Cor- 
tiificms  conquered,  in  a  oattle  in  Africa^  Titus  Sestius,  the  leader  of 
Cassius'  party. 

BOOK  CXXIV. 

Caius  Caesar  and  Antony  fought  an  undecisive  battle  with 
Srutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi ;  in  which  the  right  wing  of  each 
mrmj  was  victorious ;  and  on  both  sides  the  camps  were  taken : 
"^e  death  of  Cassius  turned  the  scale  of  fortune ;  for,  being  at  the 
l&ead  of  that  wine  which  was  beaten»  he  supposed  his  whole  army 
xoatedy  and  killed  himself.  Afterwards,  in  another  battle,  Brutus, 
'being  overcome,  put  an  end  to  his  life,  in  his  fortieth  year,  after 
entreating  Straoo,  the  companion  of  his  flight,  to  drive  a  sword 
'ilirough  him.  Many  others  slew  themaelvea,  among  whom  was  Quintus 
Hortensius. 

BOOK  CXXV. 

Caesar,  [t.  r.  711*  b.  c.  41,]  leaving  Antonius  to  take  care  of 
the  provinces  beyond  the  sea,  returned  to  Italy,  and  made  a  dis- 
tribution of  lands  among  the  veterans.  He  represses,  with  great 
risk,  a  mutiny  among  his  soldiers,  who,  being  bribed  by  Fulvia,  the 
wife  of  Marcus  Antonius.  conspired  against  their  general.  Lucius 
.Antonius,  the  consul,  influenced  by  Fulvia,  made  war  upon  Caesar, 
having  taken  to  his  assistance  those  whose  lands  Caesar  had  cUs- 
.tributed  among  his  veteran  soldiers:  and  having  overthrown  Leni- 

dus,  who,  with  an  army,  had  charge  of  the  defence  of  the  city,  he 

entered  it  in  a  hostile  manner. 

BOOK  CXXVI. 

Caesar,  now  twenty-three  years  of  age,    [y,  r.  712.  b.  c.  40,] 
-  besieged  Antonius  in  Perusia,  and  forced  him,  after  several  ineffeo* 
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tual  attemntfi  to  escape,  to  Rurrender  through  famine,  andpardonei 
him  and  all  his  soldiers.  He  razed  Penisia  to  the  flround,  ud 
terminated  the  war  without  bloodshed,  all  the  forces  oi  the  eneny 
having  been  brought  under  his  own  power. 

BOOK  cxxvn. 

The  Parthians,  who  had  joined  the  Pompeian  party,  under  tie 
command  of  Labienus,  invaded  Syria,  and  having  oeaten  Deddim 
Saxa,  a  lieutenant-general  under  Antonius,  seized  that  whole  pio- 
vince.  When  Marcus  Antonius  was  excited  to  dispute  with  Cocir 
by  his  wife  Fulvia,  having  dismissed  her,  lest  she  should  mir  tlie 
concord  of  the  generals,  and  having  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  Caesar  J  he  married  his  sister  Octavia.  He  himself  bfonned 
against  Qumtus  Salvidienus,  who  was  forming  a  villanous  co^ 
bination  against  Csesar,  who,  having  been  condemned,  comndttel 
suicide,  [y.  r.  713.  b.  c.  89.]  Publius  Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  (if 
Antony,  drove  the  Parthians  from  S^a,  having  conquered  themii 
battle,  their  general,  Labienus,  havms  been  slain.  When  Sexta 
Pompey  held  Sicily,  (being  hostilely  disposed,  and  near  to  ludy,) 
and  obstructed  the  commerce  in  com,  at  nis  own  request  Cesar  and 
Antony  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace,  so  that  he  was  made  go- 
vernor of  Sicily.  ^  This  book  contains  also  the  history  of  the  cob- 
motions  and  war  in  Africa. 

BOOK  CXXVIIL 

[t.  t.  714.  B.  c.  38.  jl  When  Sextus  Pompeius  had  again  infeiici 
the  sea  with  his  piracies,  nor  kept  the  peace  which  he  niEid  solieite^ 
Caesar,  being  obliged  to  make  war  upon  him,  fought  against  him  ii 
two  indecisive  sea-engagements,  [y.  r.  715,  b.  c.  37.]  PnUitf 
Ventidius,  the  lieutenant  of  Marcus  Antonius,  overthrew  the  F^ 
thians  in  battle,  in  Syria,  and  killed  their  king.  Vy,  r.  716.  B.  c.  St^] 
Antonius's  generals  vanquished  the  Jews  also.  This  book  contaiDi 
also  the  account  of  the  preparations  for  war  in  Sicily. 

BOOK  CXXTX. 

Several  battles  were  fought  at  sea,  with  Sextus  Pompehu,  wiA 
various  success ;  of  Caesar's  two  fleets,  one  under  the  command  of 
A^rippa  gained  a  victory ;  the  other,  led  by  Csesar  himself,  was  eft 
of! ;  and  nis  soldiers,  being  sent  on  shore,  were  exposed  to  f^ 
dangers.  Pompeius,  being  afterwards  defeated,  fled  into  Sieitf< 
Marcus  Lcpidus,  who  came  from  Africa,  under  the  pretext  of  joiniif 
Caesar  in  the  war  which  he  was  about  to  wage  against  Sext* 
Pompeius,  when  he  declared  war  against  Caesar  himself,  beii^  d^ 
serted  bv  nis  army,  and  deprived  of  the  honour  of  the  triumTnatei 
obtainea  his  life.  Caesar  conferred  a  naval  crown  upon  Agr^ 
an  honour  never  before  bestowed  on  any  commander. 

BOOK  CXXX. 
Alarcus  Antonius,  having  spent  much  time  in  luzuriona  indri* 
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ffence  with  Cleopatra,  having  arrived  late  in  Media,  with  eighteen 

^ffions  and  sixteen  thousand  horse,  made  war  upon  the  Parchians. 

>.      Wnen,  having  lost  two  of  his  legions,  nothing  prospered  with  him, 

be  retreated  to  Armenia  ;   heing  pursued  by  the  Parthians.  he  fled 

three  hundred  miles  in  twenty-one  days,  gpreat  trepidation  and 

danger  encompassing  his  whole  army.     He  lost  about  eight  thou- 

•ana  men  by  tempests ;   he  was  himself  the  cause,  as  well  of  the 

f     losses  by  the  tempests,  as  of  the  unfortunate  Parthian  war ;  for  he 

'     would  not  winter  in  Armenia,  being  in  haste  to  revisit  Cleopatra. 

■[  BOOK  CXXXI. 

^         Sextus  Pompeius,  [y;  r.  717*  b.  c.  35,]   notwithstanding  his  en- 
Ragements  to  Marcus  Antonius,  endeavoured  to  raise  a  war  against 


and  Pannonians.  [y.  r.  179.  b.  c.  33.]  Antonius,  having,  by 
promises  of  safety  and  protection,  induced  Artavardes,  king  of 
Armenia,  to  con^e  to  him,  commanded  hinn  to  be  thrown  into  chains. 
and  gave  the  kingdom  of  Armenia  to  his  own  son,  whom  he  haa 
liy  Cleopatra,  whom  he  now  treated  as  his  wife,  having  been  long 
enamoured  of  her. 

BOOK  cxxxn. 

Cesar  conquered  the  Dalmatians  in  Illyria.  [y.  r.  720.  b.  c.  32. 1 
He  passed  over  to  Epirus  at  the  head  of  an  army  [y.  r.  721.  b.  c.  31 J 
against  Antonius,  who,  fascinated  bv  the  love  of  Cleopatra,  by 
Wiom  he  had  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Philadelphus,  would  neither 
'Come  to  Rome,  nor,  the  time  of  his  triumvirate  being  expired,  would 
resign  that  office ;  but  meditated  war,  which  he  should  wage  against 
Rome  and  Italv,  and  for  that  purpose  was  preparing  great  lorces 
both  by  sea  and  land,  having  also  divorced  Octavia,  Csesar's  sister. 
Sea-fi^nts,  and  battles  on  land  between  the  cavalry,  in  which  Caesar 
was  victorious,  are  recorded. 

BOOK  cxxxm. 

After  his  fleet  had  been  vanquished  by  Caesar  at  Actium,  Anto- 
^'  nius  escaped  to  Alexandria,  where,  being  besieged  by  Caesar,  in 
desperation,  induced  principally  by  a  false  rumour  of  the  deatn  of 
Cleopatra,  he  committed  smcide.  Caesar  having  reduced  Alexan- 
dria^ [y.  r.  722.  b.  c.  30,]  Cleopatra,  to  avoid  falnng  into  his  hands, 
liavmg  nut  herself  to  death,  on  his  return  to  Rome  triumphs  three 
times :  first,  over  Illyria ;  secondly,  on  account  of  the  victory  at 
Actiimi ;  ancl,  thirdly,  over  Cleopatra :  the  civil  wars  being  thus 
terminated,  after  they  had  lasted  one-and-twenty  years,  [y.  r.  723. 
B.  c.  29.]  Marcus  Lepidus,  the  son  of  Lepidus,  who  was  of  the 
triumvirate,  forming  a  conspiracy  against  Caesar,  was  taken  and 
Idlled. 
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BOOK  CXXXIV. 

Caesar,  having  settled  the  affairs  of  the  state,  [t.  r.  724.  B.c.n,] 
and  reduced  all  the  provinces  to  exact  order,  received  the  siunams 
of  Augustus ;  and  the  month  Sextilis  was  named,  in  honour  of  lumt 
August,  [y.  r.  725.  B.  c.  27.]  Caesar  having  called  a meetiiwn 
the  states  at  Narbo,  a  census  was  made  of  the  three  Gauls,  wnieh 
were  conquered  by  his  father.  The  war  against  the  Bastanu8D% 
Moesians,  and  other  nations,  under  the  conduct  of  Marcus  Crasnu, 
is  described  in  this  book. 

BOOK  CXXXV. 

The  war  carried  on  by  Marcus  Crassus  against  the  Thracians, 
and  by  Caesar  against  the  Spaniards,  is  recorded  in  this  book. 
[y.  r.  729.  B.  c.  23,]  The  Salassians,  a  people  of  the  Alps,  were 
subdued. 

BOOK  CXXXVL 

Rhaetia  was  subdued  by  Tiberius  Nero  and  Drosus,  the  step-soni 
of  Caesar.  Agrippa,  Caesar's  son-in-law,  died.  The  census  wif 
held  by  Drusus. 

BOOK  cxxxvn. 

The  states  of  Germany,  situated  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine,  are 
attacked  by  Drusus.  The  insurrections,  excited  by  the  taxes  levied 
in  Gaul,  were  suppressed,  [t.  r.  740.  b.  c.  12. J  An  altar  was 
dedicated  to  Caesar  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhone, 
by  Caius  Julius  Vercundaris  Dubius,  an  .^Sduan,  appointed  pxieit 
for  that  purpose. 

BOOK  cxxxvnL 

That  the  Thracians  were  subdued  by  Lucius  Piso ;  [y.  r.  741. 
b.  c.  11;]  also  the  Cheruscans,  Tenctherans,  Cattians,  and  other 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine,  by  Drusus,  is  recorded  in  this  hook. 
Octavia,  Augustus's  sister,  died,  having  before  lost  her  son,  Ma^ 
cellus ;  a  theatre  and  portico,  dedicated  in  his  name,  form  hii 
monument. 

BOOK  CXXXIX. 

[y.  r.  742.  B.  c.  10.]  The  war  against  the  nations  beyond  thf 
Rliine,^  conducted  by  Drusus,  is  recorded  in^  this  book  :  the  chkf 
actors  in  it  were  Senectius  and  Anectius,  military  tribunes,  belongs 
ing  to  the  Nervians.  Nero,  the  brother  of  Drusus,  subdued  w 
Dalmatians  and  Pannonians.  Peace  was  concluded  with  Parthia, 
the  standards  which  were  taken  from  Crassus,  and  afterwards  fitiia 
Antonius,  being  restored  by  their  king. 

BOOK  CXL. 

[y.  r.  743.  B.  c.  9.]    The  war  against  the  German  nations  bcfoirf 
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the  RhinCj  conducted  by  Drusus,  is  recorded  in  this  hook,  Drusns 
himself,  his  horse  having  fallen  on  his  leg,  died  of  the  fracture 
thirteen  davs  after  the  accident.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Rome 
hj  his  brotner.  Nero,  who  having  been  summoned  by  the  tidings  of 
his  illness^  haa  quickly  come  to  him,  and  it  was  buried  in  the  tomb 
of  Caius  Julius.  His  funeral  eulogium  was  pronounced  by  Caesar 
Augustus,  his  step-father,  and  many  honours  were  added  to  his 
last  rites. 


FRAGMENTS 

ov 

THE  HISTORY  OF  LIVY. 

TRAVILATXD 

BT  WILLIAM  A.  M'DEVITTE,  Sxk.  Moo.  Ex.  Schol.  A.  B.  T.  C.  D. 


V  B.  An  asterisk  is  prefixed  to  such  fragments  as  can,  by  a  probable  con- 
.  jecture,  be  referred  to  the  books  to  which  they  belong :  the  other  frag* 

ments,  to  which  we  cannot  assign  their  proper  place  in  the  books  of  lavy, 
-  together  with  what  remains  of  a  letter  inscribed  to  his  son,  have  been 

a&cd  subsequently. 

*  Belonging  to  the  12th  book. 

Fyrrhus  was  a  consummate  tactician,^  but  more  skilfhl  in  the 
arrangements  of  a  battle  than  the  operations  of  a  war. — Servius  on 

Virg.  Mn-  i.  456. 

*  Belonging  to  the  13th  book. 
We  might  have  held  it  in  private. — Priscian. 

*  Belonging  to  the  14th  book. 

Both  Livy  and  Sallust  inform  us  that  the  ancients  used  scythe- 
armed  chariots. — Servius.    Virg.  ^n.  i.  476. 

*  Belonging  to  the  16th  book. 

Sichaeus  was  called  Sicharbas ;  Belus,  the  father  of  Dido,  Methres ; 
Carthage  from  Carthada,  (as  we  read  it,)  which  is  found  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  Livy. — Servius.    Virg.  ^n.  i.  343. 

Carthage  signifies,  in  the  Punic  tongue,  "New  City,"  as  Livy 
informs  us. — Servius.  ^  Virg.  ^n.  i.  366. 

Bitias  was  the  admiral  of  the  Punic  fleet,  as  Livy  informs  us. 
Servius. — Virg.  ^n.  i.  738. 

*  Belonging  to  the  17th  book. 

The  day  before  the  Nones.    The  day  before  the  Ides. — Priscian. 

*  Belonging  to  the  18th  book. 
Beardless. — Charis.  book  i. 

There  is  also  mention  made  by  Livy  of  a  serpent,  in  a  narrative 
alike  interesting  and  eloquent. 
For  he  says  that  there  was  in  Africa,  at  the  river  Bagradas,  a 
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make  of  such  enormous  size,  that  it  prevented  the  army  of  Atiliw 
Reflrulus  from  using  the  water :  and  that,  after  seizing  many  of  the 
soldiers  in  its  powerful  fangs,  and  crushing  several  to  death  in  the 
folds  of  its  tail,  as  soon  as  they  discovered  that  it  could  not  be 
injured  hy  weapons  cast  hy  the  hand,  it  was  at  last  attacked  on 
every  side  hy  missiles  from  the  engines,  and  killed  hy  numerou 
and  ponderous  blows  of  huge  stones:  and  that  it  appeared  to  all, 
both  cohorts  and  legions,  more  terriole  than  Carthage  itself.  He 
narrates  that  the  Romans  were  compelled  to  remove  their  camjp^ 
owin^  to  the  river  being  tinged  with  its  blood,  and  the  air  in  t£e 
vicinity  being  corrupted  by  the  pestilential  effluvia. 

He  says,  too,  that  the  skin  of  the  monster,  which  was  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  long,  was  sent  to  Rome. — Valerius  Maximus. 

*  Belonging  to  the  19th  book. 

The  third  (secular)  games  were  celebrated,  according  to  Antiss 
and  Livy,  in  the  consulship  of  Publius  Claudius  Pulcher,  and  Caius 
Junius  Pullus. — Censorinus. 

It  is  recorded^  in  Livy  that  when  a  certain  general,  who  was 
desirous  of  carrying  on  a  war,  was  prevented  by  one  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  commons  from  setting  out  on  the  expedition,  he  ordered  the 
sncred  chickens  to  be  brought  forward :  when  the^  did  not  eat  the 
corn  that  was  cast  before  them,  the  consul,  in  derision  of  the  augmr, 
said,  "  let  them  drink,*'  and  cast  them  into  the  Tiber.  Afterward 
when  returning  victorious  in  his  ships,  he  was  drowned  off  the 
coast  of  Africa,  with  all  that  he  commanded. — Servius.  Viig. 
^n.  vi.  198. 

*  Belonging  to  the  22nd  book. 

And  in  repeating  the  attack  with  a  small  body  of  troops  on  the 
walls  of  Alisfa,  after  coming  like  a  marauder,  an  elephant  covered 
with  armour  broke  forth  from  the  town :  the  consul  took  it,  and 
after  slaying  those  on  its  back,  reserved  it  for  the  fight.  But  the 
townsmen,  as  thev  felt  little  anxiety  about  it,  on  the  second  day, 
armed  with  shielas,  engpraven  with  the  fig^es  of  elephants,  attack 
a  few  fugitives,  and  retake  the  elephant  under  more  favourable 
omens ;  and  the  inhabitants  g^ve  the  name  of  Alifae  to  the  town, 
formerly  called  Ruffius,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  favourable 
following  the  unfavourable  omen. 

This  fragment  is  undoubtedly  spurious. 

*  Belonging  to  the  49th  book. 

There  are  three  different  opinions  concerning  the  date  of  the 
fourth  (secular)  games.  For  Antias,  and  Varro,  and  Livy  have 
recorded,  that  they  were  exhibited  in  the  consulate  of  Lucius  Mar- 
cius  Censorinus  and  Manius  Manilius,  in  the  six  hundred  and  fifth 
year  after  the  foundation  of  Rome. — Censorinus. 

*  Belonging  to  the  56th  book. 

Who  say  that  Pompey  pleaded  disease  as  an  excuse,  lest,  byhii 
presence  in  the  tumult,  he  might  irritate  the  minds  of  the  Numan- 
tines. — Priscian . 

*  Belonging  to  the  77th  book. 

Sulla  makes  a  most  noble  matrimonial  alliance,  by  marrying 
Csecilia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus,  the  pontifex  maximus.   For 
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whicli  reason  the  pox)uIace  chanted  many  lampoons  against  hiniy 
and  many  of  the  prmcipal  men  envied  him,  considering  nim,  whom 
they  judged  deserving  of  consulship,  unworthy  of  that  woman,  as 
lavy  remarks. — Plutarch.  Sulla. 

Livy  relates  that,  when  Sulla  first  advanced  to  the  city  against 
Marius,  the  entrails  appeared  so  propitious  to  the  person  sacrificing, 
that  Postumius,  the  soothsayer,  expressed  his  willingness  to  give 
himself  into  custody,  on  condition  that  he  should  suffer  capital 
punishment^  if  Sulla  did  not,  hy  the  aid  of  the  gods,  succeed  in  the 
projects  which  he  had  in  contemplation. — Augustin. 

•  Belonging  to  the  83rd  hook. 

Since  when  all  the  statues  were  overthrown  and  hurned  along 
with  the  town,  the  statue  of  Minerva  alone  is  reported  (as  Livy 
says)  to  have  stood  uninjured  under  the  ruins  of  that  immense 
temple. — Augustin. 

Belonging  to  the  91st  hook. 

The  inhabitants  of  Contrebia,  although  they  were  attacked  by  the 
pangs  of  famine,  in  addition  to  their  other  calamities,  after  making 
many  ineffectual  attempts  to  repel  the  war  from  tneir  city  and 
walls,  injured  the  woxks  of  Sertorius  by  casting  fire  from  the 
-walls;  and  a  tower  of  many  stories,  which  exceeded  in  height  all 
the  fortifications  of  the  city,  being  consumed  by  the  spreading 
flames^  fell  to  the  ground  with  a  great  crash.  However,  during  the 
following  night  another  tower  was  reared  in  the  same  place,  by  the 
efforts  of  Sertorius,  who  remained  awake  all  night;  the  sight  of 
which  at  the  dawn  struck  the  enemy  with  astonishment.  At  the 
same  time  the  city-tower,  which  had  been  their  strongest  defence, 
as  its  foundations  were  undermined,  began  to  yawn  with  great 
rents,  aod  afterwards  take  fire  from  a  torch  that  was  thrown  against 
it ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Contrebia,  being  terrified  by  the  fear  of 
the  fire  and  fall  of  the  battlements  combined,  fled  in  alarm  from 
the  walls :  and  the  whole  populace  shouted  out  that  ambassadors 
should  be  sent  to  surrender  the  city.  The  same  valour  which  had 
urged  Sertorius  to  besiege  them  when  they  provoked  him,  made 
him,  when  victorious,  more  inclined  to  mercy.  After  receiving 
hostages,  he  exacted  a  small  sum  of  money,  and  took  away  from 
them  all  their  arms.  He  ordered  the  deserters  that  were  freemen 
to  be^  brought  alive  to  him  :  he  ordered  the  inhabitants  to  slay  the 
fugitive  slaves,  of  whom  there  was  a  greater  number.  They  cut 
their  throats  and  cast  them  from  the  walls.  Having  reduced  Con- 
trebia, after  a  siege  of  forty-four  days,  which  cost  him  a  great  num- 
ber of  men,  and  having  left  Lucius  Insteius  in  command  therewith 
a  strong  garrison,  he  himself  marched  his  army  to  the  river  Iberus. 
Then  having  built  his  winter  quarters  nigh  to  the  town,  which  is 
called  Castra  iElia,  he  remained  in  person  in  the  camp ;  during  the 
day  he  held  a  congress  of  the  allied  states  in  the  town.  He  had 
previously  issued  a  proclamation  throughout  the  entire  province, 
that  each  state  should  make  arms  in  proportion  to  its  resources : 
and  after  inspecting  them,  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  bring  in  their 
other  arms,  which  had  been  rendered  ineffective  by  frequent 
inarches,  or  assaults  and  battles,  and  divided  the  new  arms  among 

7  c 
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the  men  by  means  of  the  centurions.  He  also  furnished  the  caTslry 
with  new  arms :  and  distributed  among  them  clothes,  which  had 
been  previously  prepared  for  them,  and  gave  them  "p&y  also.  He 
searched  carefully  for  mechanics,  and  brought  them  together  from 
every  quarter,  and  erected  public  manufactories  in  which  he  could 
employ  their  labour,  and  made  calculations  of  the  amount  of  work 
that  could  be  done  each  day.  Therefore  all  the  implements  of  war 
were  in  process  of  preparation  at  the  same  time :  neiUier  did  the 
mechanics  want  materials,  as  all  things  had  been  previously  pre- 
pared by  the  zealous  efforts  of  the  states ;  nor  was  any  department 
of  the  service  unprovided  with  proper  workmen.  Then,  after 
calling  together  the  embassies  of  all  the  nations  and  states,  he 
returned  them  thanks,  because  they  furnished  the  supplies  woich 
had  been  levied  on  them  for  the  infantry  :  he  laid  before  them  • 
statement  of  the  acts  which  he  had  performed  in  defending  hb 
allies  and  besieging  the  cities  of  the  enemy,  and  encourag^  them 
to  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour :  he  informed  them,  briefly,  how 
deeply  the  provinces  of  Spain  were  interested  in  the  success  of  his 
party.  He  then  dismissed  the  assembly,  and  after  bidding  them 
all  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  return  to  their  respective  states,  he 
sent  Marcus  Perperna  early  in  spring  with  twenty  thousand  in- 
fantry and  fifteen  nundred  cavalry,  to  the  nation  of  the  Ilercaou- 
ans,  to  defend  the  maritime  coast  of  that  country :  he  gave  him 
instructions  relative  to  the  routes  by  which  he  should  march  to 
defend  the  cities  in  alliance  with  him,  which  Pompey  was  besiegiiig, 
and  pointed  out  the  places  in  which  he  might  lay  ambuscades  for 
Pompey  on  his  marcn.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  letters  to  Herep- 
nuleius,  who  was  in  the  same  country,  and  to  Lucius  Hirtulius,  in 
the  other  province,  with  instructions  as  to  the  manner  in  which  he 
wished  the  war  to  be  conducted:  charging  him  especially  *'to 
defend  the  allied  states  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  fi^ht  a  pitched 
battle  with  Metellus,  for  whom  he  was  not  a  match  either  in  infln- 
ence  or  strength.  That  he  himself  did  not  intend  to  march  ap;ainst 
Pompey ;  nor  did  he  believe  that  the  latter  woidd  come  to  a  pitched 
battle ;  since  if  the  war  were  protracted,  the  enemy  could  procure 
supplies  from  every  quarter  b]r  their  shipping^  as  they  had  the  sea 
at  tiieir  back,  and  all  the  provinces  under  their  dominion ;  and  that 
he  himself  would  be  reduced  to  want  of  every  thing,  since  what  he 
had  previously  stored  was  consumed  during  the  former  summer. 
That  Perperna  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  region  bor- 
dering on  the  sea,  in  order  that  he  might  be  able  to  defend  the 
country  which  was  as  yet  free  from  the  ravages  of  the  enemy,  and 
at  the  same  time  attack  them  unawares,  if  any^  opportunity  snonld 
occur."  He  determined  to  march  in  person  with  his  army  against 
the  Beronians  and  Autrigonians ;  because  he  ascertained  that  they 
had  frequently,  during  the  winter,  solicited  aid  from  Pompey,  and 
had  sent  persons  to  point  out  the  way  to  the  Roman  army,  aunng 
the  time  that  he  himself  was  employed  in  besieging  the  Celtiberian 
cities;  and  besides,  his  soldiers  were  often  harassed  by  their  cavalry 
during  the  siege  of  Contrcbia,  in  whatsoever  direction  they  might 
proceed  in  search  of  corn  and  forage.    They  had  eves  the  hardi- 
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L  hood  at  that  time  to  solicit  the  Arevaci  to  join  their  party.  He 
intended,  after  giving  them  an  example  of  the  severity  of  war,  to 
deliherate  which  of  his  two  enemies  he  should  attack,  which  of  the 

J  two  |)rovinces  he  should .  repair  to :  whether  he  should  go  to  the 
maritime  coast,  to  prevent  Pompey  from  entering  Ilercaonia  and 
Contestania,  hoth  of  which  were  allied  nations,  or  should  turn  his 
attention  to  Metellus  and  Lusitania.  Sertorius,  anxiously  deliber- 
ating on  these  plans,  marched  his  army  peaceably  along  the  banks 
of  the  river  Iberus,  through  the  territory  of  his  allies,  without  injur- 
ing any  one.  Then  he  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  Bursar 
onians,  Cascantinians,  and  Gracchuritanians ;  and  after  wasting 
everj  thing,  and  trampling  down  the  crops,  came  to  Calaguris 
Nasica,  a  city  of  the  allies ;  and  after  passing  the  river  nigh  to  the 
town,  by  a  bridge  built  for  the  occasion,  he  encamped  there.  On 
the  next  day  he  sent  Marcus  Marius,  the  quaestor,  into  the  territory 
of  the  Arevacans  and  Cerindonians,  to  enlist  soldiers  among  those 
nations,  and  to  convey  the  corn  from  them  to  Contrebia,  called  also 
Leucas,  near  which  city  lay  the  most  convenient  roads  leading  out 
of  the  country  of  the  Beronians,  in  whatever  direction  he  should 
determine  to  march  his  army :  and  he  sent  Caius  Insteius,  the  prefect 
of  the  cavalry,  to  Liguria  and  the  nation  of  the  Vaccaeans,  to  search 
for  horsemen,  with  orders  to  wait  for  him  at  Contrebia  with  such 
cavalry  as  he  could  collect.  After  despatching  them,  he  himself 
set  out,  and  having  marched  his  army  through  the  territory  of  the 
Vasconians,  pitched  his  camp  on  the  confines  of  the  Beronians.  On 
the  next  day  ne  went  forward  with  the  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  the 
roads,  after  giving  orders  to  the  infantry  to  march  in  the  form  of  a 
square,  and  came  to  Vaccaea,  the  strongest  city  in  that  country. 
lie  came  on  them  unexpectedly  during  the  night.  The  townsmen 
having  summoned  from  every  quarter  the  cavalry,  both  of  their 
own  nation  and  the  Autrigonians,  made  a  sally  and  marched 
a«^ainst  Sertorius,  to  prevent  him  from  entering  the  pass. — The 
Vatican  copy  of  Livy.  This  was  the  first  battle  that  was  fought 
between  Sertorius  and  Pompey.  We  have  the  authority  of  Livy, 
that  Pompey 's  army  lost  ten  thousand  men  and  all  their  baggage. 
-^Frontinus. 

•  Belonging  to  the  94th  book. 

Livy  says,  in  his  94th  book,  that  Inarime  was  in  part  of  Maeonia, 
where,  for  an  extent  of  fifty  miles,  the  earth  has  been  burned  with 
fire.  He  intimates  that  Homer  signified  the  same  fact.— Servius. 
^n.  ix.  715. 

Belonging  to  the  97th  book. 

Livy  relates  that  thirtv  thousand  armed  men  (composed  of  the 
fugitives  conquered  by  Crassus)  were  slain  in  that  battle  with  their 
leaders,  Castus  and  Gannicus,  and  that  five  of  the  Roman  eagles 
were  recovered,  besides  twenty-six  military  standards,  and  many 
spoils,  among  which  were  the  rods  and  axes. — Frontinus. 

*  Belonging  to  the  98th  book. 

Livy  says  that  the  Romans  never  before,  with  such  inferior 
numbers,  engaged  an  enemy.  For  the  victors  were  scarcelv  equal 
in  number  to  a  twentieth,  or  even  a  smaller,  portion,  of  the  con^ 

7  c  2 
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(juered. — Plutarch.  LucuUus.    We  have  the  authority  of  Livy,  that 

in  the  former  engaprement  (that  at  Tigranocerta)  a  greater  number 

(»f  the  enemy  was  slain  and  taken  prisoners,  hut  in  the  latter  batde 

(til at  at  Artaxata)  the  nohlest  of  the  nation  met  that  fate.—Plu 

tarch.  Lucullus. 

*  Belonging  to  the  99th  book. 

Crete  had  at  first  a  hundred  cities ;  from  which  circumstance  it 

was  called  Hecatompolis ;  afterwards  it  contained  twenty-four;  and 

subsequently,  as  we  are  told,  two,  Gnossus  and  Hierapy  tna :  although 

Livy  says  that  several  were  stormed  by  Metellus. — Servius.  Virg. 

JEii.  iii.  106. 

•  Belonging  to  the  102nd  book. 

After  having  dissolved  this. — Agroetius.    For  on  the  capture  of 
the   •'•""'  '  ,       ,      _     -     _ 


m 
in 

when  the  Romans,  after  storming  the  town,  were  butchering  those 
who  were  in  the  temple ;  notwithstanding  all  this,  those  who  were 
engaged  in  the  sacred  ceremonies  continued  to  offer  divine  worship 
with  the  same  attention,  and  were  not  induced,  either  by  the  fear 
of  losing  their  lives,  or  by  the  number  of  men  who  were  slain 
around  thoi^i,  to  take  to  flight,  for  they  considered  it  better  to  suffer 
at  tlie  very  altars  whatever  thev  might  be  compelled  to  endure,  than 
to  neglect  any  of  the  command.ments  institutea  by  their  forefathers. 
Those  who  have  recorded  the  achievements  of  Pompey,  testify  that 
these  facts  were  not  invented,  merely  with  a  tendency  to  extol  a 
false  piety,  but  that  they  are  really  true ;  among  these  writers  maj 
be  enumerated  Strabo  and  Nicolaus,  and  in  addition  to  them  Titui 
Livy,  the  writer  of  Roman  History. — Josephus. 

Belonging  to  the  103rd  book. 
The  cancer  which  eats  away  the  body  is  more  horrible.  When 
concealed  it  consumes  the  vitals;  when  palpable,  tears  them  awav: 
formerly  the  ancients  expelled  it  by  various  remedies.  For  tne 
103rd  book  of  Titus  Livy  informs  us  that  such  an  ulcer  was  cutout 
by  a  red-hot  knife,  or  driven  away  by  drinking  the  seed  of  rape: 
he  asserts  that  the  life  of  a  person  who  has  received  the  infecUon 
can  scarcely  be  prolonged  for  seven  days ;  so  great  is  the  violence 
of  the  disease. — Q.  Seren.  Lamon. 

*  Belonging  to  the  105th  book. 

Livy  among  the  ancients,  and  Fabius  Rusticus  among  the  mo- 
derns, both  most  eloquent  writers,  have  compared  the  shape  of 
Great  Britain  to  an  oblong  shield,  or  two-edged  battle-axe. — Tacitus. 
Agric.  Although  no  one  as  yet  has  niade  the  circuit  of  the  entire 
of  Britain,  as  Livy  relates,  still  various  opinions  have  been  ex- 
pressed by  many  in  speaking  on  that  subject. — Jornandes. 

*  Belonging  to  the  109th  book. 

In  the  seven  hundredth  year  from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  * 
conflagration,  the  origin  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained,  broke 
out  in  that  city,  and  consumed  fourteen  divisions  of  it :  never,  ai 
Livy  remarks,  was  it  wasted  by  a  greater  fire  ;  so  extensive  was  it, 
that  several  years   after,  Caesar  Augustus   gave   a  large  sum  of 
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money  out  of  the  public  treasurv  for  the  purpose  of  rebuilding 
tihpse  edifices  whicn  were  then  burned  to  the  ground. — Orosius. 
Caesar,  having  crossed  the  river  Rubicon,  on  his  reaching  Ariminum 
soon  after,  issued  the  necessary  commands  to  the_  five  cohorts, 
which  were  the  only  troops  that  he  then^  had,  and  with  which,  as 
Livy  says,  he  attacked  the  world. — Orosius. 

•  Belonging  to  the  111th  book. 

Caius  Crastinus  was  the  first  that  struck  an  enemy  on  the  late 
occasion,  which  he  did  with  the  first  javelin  that  he  could  seize. — 
Scholiast  on  Lucan.  Caius  Cornelius,  a  man  skilled  in  the  science 
of  augury,  the  fellow-citizen  and  intimate  friend  of  Liv}'  the  histo- 
rian, nappened  to  be  engaged  in  taking  auspices  at  the  same  time. 
He  first^  as  Livy  records,  knew  the  exact  period  of  the  battle  (of 
Pharsalia),  and  told  the  oy-standers  that  the  affair  was  going  on  at 
that  moment,  and  that  the  leaders  were  commencing  battle.  When 
he  took  the  auguries  a  second  time,  and  beheld  the  signs,  he  leaped 
up  in  a  fit  of  inspiration,  shouting  out,  "  Caesar,  thou  art  conquer- 
ing! "  While  they  who  were  present  were  astopished,  he  took  off 
the  garland  from  his  head,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  replace  it 
until  the  event  was  proved  to  correspond  to  his  art.  Livy  posi- 
tively asserts  that  this  is  true. — Plutarch.    Csesar. 

Belonging  to  the  112th  book. 

Bogud  Bogudis,  the  name  of  a  barbarian,  which  Livy  has  de- 
clined in  the  112th  book  with  the  genitive  Bogudis. — Priscian. 
Cassius  and  Bogud  attacked  the  camp  also  in  different  parts,  and 
were  not  far  from  forcing  the  works.  At  which  time  also  he  en- 
deavoured to  transport  his  army  rapidly  into  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  the  kingdom  of  Bogud.  Cassius  would  have 
waged  war  against  Trebonius,  if  he  could  have  induced  Bogud  to 
become  a  partner  in  his  mad  design. — Priscian.  Four  hundred 
thousand  books,  the  noblest  monument  of  the  wealth  of  kings  that 
ever  existed,  were  burned  at  Alexandria.  Other  writers  have 
spoken  in  favour  of  this  library ;  Livy,  for  instance,  who  said  that 
it  was  the  surpassing  work  of  the  elegance  and  research  of  kings* 
— Seneca. 

Belonging  to  the  113th  book. 

And  he  himself  defended  the  coast  about  Palpud. 

•  Belonging  to  the  1 14th  book. 

These  are  the  accounts  that  some  give  of  Bassus ;  but  Livy  says 
that  he  fought  under  the  command  of  Pompey,  and  on  his  defeat 
lived  privately  at  Tyre,  and  by  bribing  some  of  the  legionary  sol- 
diers, succeeded  in  being  elected  general  by  them  when  Sextus  was 
killed. — Appian.  I  should  wish  my  lot  to  be  such  as  Titus  Livy 
describes  Cato's  to  have  been :  for  his  glory  was  of  such  an  elevated 
character,  that  no  addition  to  or  diminution  of  it  was  made  by  the 
praise  or  blame  of  any  man,  though  men  of  the  greatest  abilities  did 
both.  He  alludes  to  Marcus  Cicero  and  Caius  Caesar,  the  former 
of  whom  wrote  in  praise,  and  the  latter  in  condemnation,  of  the 
above-mentioned  individual. — Hieronymus. 

•  Belonging  to  the  116th  book. 

According  to  the  narrative  of  Livy,  an  ornamental  top  had  been 
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added  to  the  hou^e  of  Caesar,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  to  rive  It 
beaiitv  and  R:randeur.  His  wife  Calpumia  imagined  in  her  ^eami 
that  this  had  fallen,  and  that  she  was  lamenting  and  weeping  over 
it.  Therefore,  when  day  dawned,  she  entreated  Csesar  not  to  go 
into  the  street  that  day,  but  nostpione  the  meeting  of  the  senate  to 
another  occasion,  if  he  coula  possibly  effect  it. — Plutarch.  Cssar. 
It  is  considered  an  evil  omen  when  Mount  ^tna,  in  Sicily,  emits 
not  onl^  smoke,  but  balls  of  fire:  and  Liry  says  that  such  extensive 
flames  issued  from  it  before  the  death  of  Caesar ;  that  not  onlj  the 
neighbouring  cities,  but  also  the  state  of  Rhegium,  which  is  far 
distant  from  it,  felt  the  fiery  vapour.— Servius.  The  remark  that 
was  generally  made  concerning  Julius  Caesar,  and  attributed  to 
Titus  Livy.  is  applicable  also  to  the  winds ;  namely,  diat  it  was 
doubtful  wnether  nis  existence  or  non-existence  would  have  been 
more  advantageous  to  the  republic. — Seneca. 

*  Belonging  to  the  118th  book. 

In  opposition  to  the  murderers  of  Caius  Caesar,  he  levied  some 
troops  to  assist  his  avengers. 

*  Belonging  to  the  120th  book. 

Marcus  Cicero  had  left  the  city  a  little  before  the  arrival  of  tbe 
triumvirs,  considering  it  certain  that  there  was  no  greater  possibility 
of  his  being  rescued  from  Antonius,  than  of  Brutus  and  Cassius  being 
saved  from  Caesar,  and  so  the  matter  really  was.  He  fled  first  to  the 
territory  of  Tusculum,  and  afterwards  proceeded  by  crossroads  into 
the  territory  of  Formiae,  with  the  intention  of  embarking  at  Caieta. 
From  whien  he  saUed  out  several  times  into  the  deep  sea,  but  when 
the  adverse  winds  at  one  time  drove  him  back,  at  another  he  himself 
could  not  endure  the  pitching  of^  the  ship  in  the  heavy  roll  of 
the  sea,  he  was  at  length  seized  with  a  disgust  at  both  life  and 
flight :  and  having  returned  to  his  upper  villa,  which  is  little  more 
than  a  mile  from  the  sea,  he  said,  "  I  will  die  in  my  native  land 
that  I  have  saved  so  often."  It  is  ascertained  that  his  slaves  were 
prepared  to  fight  with  bravery  and  fidelity ;  and  that  he  himself 
ordered  them  to  lay  down  the  litter,  and  bear  with  resignation 
whatever  the  severity  of  fortune  would  enjoin.  As  he  stretched 
forth  from  the  litter,  and  held  his  neck  unmoved,  his  head  was  cut 
off.  Nor  did  that  suffice  the  senseless  cruelty  of  the  soldiers.  They 
cut  off  his  hands  also,  in  reproach  of  their  having  written  any  thing 
against  Antonius.  In  this  way  his  head  was  brought  to  Antonius, 
and  by  his  orders  placed  between  his  hands  on  the  rostrum.  The 
people,  raising  up^  their  eyes  bedimmed  with  tears,  could  scarcely 
bear  the  sight  of  his  dismembered  limbs.  He  lived  sixty-three  years ; 
so  that  in  the  absence  of  violence  his  death  would  not  nave  seemed  a 
premature  one  :  his  genius  was  successfully  displayed  in  his  works, 
and  in  gaining  the  rewards  of  his  works :  he  himself  was  for  a  long 
time  prosperous,  yet  during  his  long  career  of  success  suffering  occa- 
sionally great  calamities :  namely,  exile,  the  ruin  of  the  party  which 
he  had  espoused,  the  death  of  his  daughter,  his  own,  so  miserable 
and  galling ;  none  of  which  calamities  he  bore  with  the  firmness 
worthy  of  a  man,  except  his  death,  which,  to  a  man  that  estimated 
matters  justly,  might  seem  less  likely  to  call  forth  indignation,  as  he 
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had  not  suffered  from  his  victorious  enemy  greater  cruelty  than  he 
'Would  himself  have  practised,  if  he  had  been  equally  successful. 
However,  if  any  one  will  weigh  accurately  his  virtues  against  his 
vices,  he  will  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  a  great,  energetic, 
and  remarkable  man,  and  one  who  would  require  the  eulogies  of  a 
second  Cicero  to  do  Justice  to  his  merit. 

belonging  to  the  127th  hook. 

Since  traces  of  the  dissensions  between  Augustus  and  Antonius 
still  existed,  Cocceius  Nerva,  the  ancestor  of  that  Nerva  who  was 
subsequently  emperor  of  Rome,  recommended  to  Augustus  to  send 
deputies  to  treat  of  affairs  in  general.  Therefore  Maecenas  and 
Agrippa  were  sent,  who  brought  both  armies  into  one  camp,  as  Livy 
relates  in  the  127th  book*  But  we  must  understand  that  when  Fon- 
teius  was  deputed  by  Antonius,  Augustus  sent  Maecenas  and  others 
to  the  same  place. — Aero  on  Horace.  When  a  dispute  arose  between 
Caesar  Augustus  and  Antonius,  Cocceius  Nerva,  the  ancestor  of  him 
who  was  afterwards  emperor  of  Rome,  requested  of  Caesar  to  send 
some  one  to  Tarracina  to  negotiate  the  principal  points.  Maecenas 
held  the  conference  first,  and  was  shortly  after  joined  by  Agrippa, 
and  there  entered  into  a  most  solemn  compact  with  Antonius *8 
deputies,^  and  ordered  the  standards  of  both  armies  to  be  brought 
together  into  the  same  camj).  Livy  mentions  this  also  in  the  127th 
book,  but  makes  no  mention  of  Capito. — Porphyrio  on  Horace. 
Fonteius  Capito  had  been  sent  as  deputy  by  Antonius  and  Maecenas, 
and  Agrippa,  in  a  similar  capacity,  by  Augustus,  owing  to  the  medi- 
ation of  Cocceius  Nerva,  who  possessed  great  influence  with  both 
Augustus  and  Antonius,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nerva. 
But  the  deputies  met  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  the  general  in- 
terests of  tneir  principals,  ana  settling  the  disputes  that  had  broken 
out  between  these  two  commanders ;  which  tney  did,  and  brought 
both  armies  into  one  camp,  near  Brundusium ;  an  event  which  was 
hailed  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  as  Livy  relates  in  the  127th 
book. — Commentator  Cruquii  on  Horace. 

*  Belonging  to  the  133rd  book. 

Livy  relates  that  Cleopatra,  when  after  her  capture  by  Augustus 
she  was  designedly  treated  with  great  indulgence,  used  to  say :  I 
will  not  grace  a  triumph.-Commentator  Cruquii.    Hor.  Odes,  i.  37. 

Belonging  to  the  136th  booK. 

In  the  same  year  Caesar  celebrated  the  secular  games  with  great 
pomp;  they  were  usually  celebrated  every  hundredth  year  (for 
such  was  the  limit  of  a  secular  period). — Censorinus. 

A  man  of  great  but  ill-directed  abilities. — Seneca. 

I  confess  that  I  am  astonished  that  Titus  Livy,  a  most  celebrated 
writer,  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  his  history,  which  he  traces  back  to 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  used  the  following  exordium :  that  he  had 
already  acquired  suflicient  glory,  and  had  it  in  his  power  to  cease 
his  exertions,  were  it  not  that  his  intellectual  restlessness  obtained 
food  by  labour. — Pliny. 

Titus  Livy  and  Cornelius  Nepos  have  recorded  that  the  breadth 
of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  at  the  narrowest  part  is  seven  miles ;  but 
at  the  widest  part  ten  miles. — Pliny. 
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The  proper  number  of  consuls  being  elected. — Servius. 

Thou,  whosoever  thou  art,  shaltbe  ours,  are  the  words  of  a  general 
receiving  a  deserter  under  his  protection,  in  which  sense  we 'meet 
them  in  Livj. — Servius. 

I  was  destmed  from  my  birth  to  be  a  general,  not  a  common  soldier. 

William  of  Malmesbury  appears  to  have  borrowed  ti^s  expression 
of  Scipio  from  Livy. 

Tell  me,  when  we  often  read  in  Roman  history,  on  the  authority  of 
Livy,  that  coimtless  thousands  of  men  perished  very  frequendy  in 
this  city  by  the  breaking  out  of  plagues,  and  that  matters  often 
came  to  such  a  state  that  there  were  scarcely  8u£Scient  men  to  con- 
stitute an  atmy  in  those  warlike  times,  were  no  sacrifices  offered  to 
your  god,  Febriiarius,  at  that  period?  Or  was  his  worship  utterlj 
meffectual  ?  Were  not  the  Lupercalia  celebrated  at  that  time  ?  For 
you  cannot  say  that  these  sacred  rites  were  unknown  at  the  time, 
since  they  were  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Italy  by  Evander 
before  the  date  of  Romulus.  But  Livy,  in  his  second  decade,  tells u 
the  reason  of  the  institution  of  the  Lupercalia  (as  they  are  intimate^f 
connected  with  his  own  superstitions) :  he  does  not  say  that  they 
were  instituted  to  check  disease,  but  to  remove  the  barrenness  (n 
women,  which  was  then  prevalent — Gelasius. 

According  to  Livy,  ambassadors  suing  for  peace  are  called 
heralds. — Servius. 

Livy  calls  silver  heavy ;  he  means  masses  of  it. — Servius. 

On  this  eminence  (the  promontory  of  Circaeum)  was  a  town,  which 
was  called  both  Circaeum  and  Circaei.  For  Livy  uses  both. — Serving. 

Titus  Livius  was  so  unfavourable  to  Sallust,  that  he  reproached 
him  with  this  sentence,  **  prosperity  has  a  wonderful  tendency  to 
cloak  misconduct,"  as  being  not  onl3r  translated,  but  even  spoiledin 
the  translation.  Nor  does  he  do  this  out  of  regard  to  Thucydides, 
with  a  view  to  extol  him.  He  praises  him  whose  rivalry  he  does  not 
fear,  and  thinks  that  Sallust  could  be  more  easily  surpassed  by  him 
if  he  were  previously  excelled  by  Thucydides. — Seneca. 

Titus  Livy  used  to  say  that  Miltiades,  the  rhetorician,  made  the 
following  elegant  remark — "  they  are  mad  on  common-place  subjects 

"in  reference  to  orators  who  hunt  after  antiquated  or 

obsolete  terms,  and  consider  chastity  of  style  to  consist  in  obscurity 
of  diction. — Seneca. 

Several  have  fallen  into  the  same  error :  nor  is  it  a  novel  defect, 
since  I  find,  even  in  Livy,  that  there  was  a  certain  teacher  of 
rhetoric  who  ordered  his  pupils  to  throw  an  air  of  mystery  over 
their  expressions,  which  he  expressed  by  the  Greek  word  <ric6r«roi'. 
From  wnich  circumstance  origmated  the  remarkable  expression  of 
approbation  :  "so  much  the  better :  even  I  myself  did  not  under- 
stand."— Quintilian. 

Therefore  that  hint  was  the  safest,  of  which  an  example  occun 
in  Livy,  in  the  letter  written  to  his  son,  "  we  ought  to  read  Demos- 
thenes and  Cicero,  and  them  too  in  such  a  manner  that  each  of  us 
should  closely  resemble  Demosthenes  and  Cicero." — QuintiHan. 

THE   END. 


INDEX. 


The  numerals  refer  to  the  hooks,  the  figures  to  the  chapitrt. 


Abdzkitbi  complain  of  the  rapacity  and 
cruelty  of  Hortenslus,  and  redress  is 
ofdered  by  the  senate,  xliii.  4. 

Abelox,  a  Spaniard,  contrives  to  put  into 
Scipio's  hands  the  hostages  left  by  Han- 
nibal at  Saguntum,  xxii.  22. 

Aborigines,  united  to  the  Trojans,  lose 
their  king  Latinus  in  battle,  i.  1,  2. 

Abrupolis,  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  op- 
pressed by  Perseus,  xlii.  13.  Charged 
by  hiin  as  the  aggressor,  41. 

Aburius,  C,  ambassador  to  Afirica,  xlii. 
35. 

■,  M.,  praetor,  xli.  14. 

,  plebeian  tribune,  xxxix.  4. 

Abydus,  city  of  Mysia,  besieged  by  Philip, 
xxxi.  14.  Desperate  resolution  of  the 
townsmen,  17.  They  kill  their  wives, 
children,  and  themselves,  18.  The 
Rhodians  insist  on  the  Macedonian 
garrison  being  withdrawn,  xxxii.  S3. 
Which  is  made  an  article  in  a  treaty  of 
peace,  xxxiii.  30.  It  is  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  xxxvii.  12. 

Acamania,  xxvi.  24,  25,  26.  Two  Acam- 
anians  killed  at  Athens,  for  entering 
the  temple  of  Ceres,  which  gives  rise  to 
the  Macedonian  war,  xxxi.  14. 

Acerree,  city,  admitted  to  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  viii.  17.  Sacked  and  burned  by 
Hannibal,  xxiiL  17.    Rebuilt,  xxvii.  3. 

Achaia,  xxv.  15. 

Achsans,  assisted  by  Philip  against  the 
^tolians,  xxvii.  29.  Gain  a  victory  at 
Messene,  32.  In  a  council  at  Sicyon 
they  determine  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
mans, xxxii.  19,  23.  Are  declared  free, 
xxxiii.  20.  Proclaim  war  against  An- 
tiochus,  xxxT.  50 ;  against  the  Lace- 
daemonians, xxxviii.  32.  Refuse  audi- 
ence to  the  ambassadors  of  Perseus,  xli. 
25. 
Achaeron,  river  of  Molossis,  viii.  24. 

•- ,  or  Acherusia,  river  in   Italy, 

vUi.  24.  ' 

Achelous  river,  xliii.  21,  23. 

Achradina,  tee  Syracuse. 

Acilius,  historian,  his   work   translated 
into  Latin  by  Claudius,  xxv.  39. 
-,  C,  plebeian  tribnne,  xxxiL  £9. 


Acilius,  L.,  lieutenant-general,  xl.  81,  St. 

Glabrio,  Man.,  plebeian  tribune, 

XXX.  40.  Commissioner  of  religious  af- 
fairs, xxxi.  50.  Plebeian  eedOe,  xxxiii. 
25.  Consul,  XXX vL  1,  2,  3.  Arrives 
with  his  army  in  Thessaly,  14.  His 
proceedings  in  Greece,  15 — ^20.  When 
he  defeats  Antiochus  and  the  ^tolians 
at  Thermopylee,  reduces  Heraclea,  xxii. 
24.  Reduces  the  .^tolians  to  submis- 
sion, 28;  and  composes  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  35.  Takes  Lamia  and  Am- 
phissa  from  the  iEtolians,  xxxvii.  5. 
Triumphs,  46.  Dedicates  a  temple  to 
Piety,  in  which  he  places  a  gilded  statue 
of  his  father,  the  first  of  the  kind  seen 
in  Italy,  xl.  34. 

■,  Q.,  commissioner  of  a  colony,  xxi. 


25. 


Acrae,  town,  xxiv.  36 ;  xxxt.  27. 

Acrillae,  city,  xxiv.  35. 

Acrocorinthus,  citadel,  xxxvi.  49,  50. 

Actium,  promontory,  xliv.  1. 

Adherbal,  defeated  at  sea  by  Lslius, 
xxviiL  30. 

Adramytteum,  city  of  'Asia,  in  the  plain 
of  Thebes,  celebrated  by  Homer,  xxxvii. 
19,21. 

Adria,  I'uscan  colony,  y.  83;  xxviL  10; 
xxxiv.  45. 

Adriatic  Sea,  i.  1 ;  v.  88;  xl.  21,  57. 

Adultery,  punished  by  a  fine,  x.  31. 

^butia,  Roman  matron,  xxxix.  11,  12. 

^butlus,  L.,  consul,  dies  of  a  pestUence, 
iii.  6. 

Elva,  M.,  commissioner  of  a  co- 
lony, iv.  11. 

,  M.,  military  tribune,  xli.  1. 

Elva,  M.,  praetor,  xliv.  17. 

Comicen,  Postumus,  consul,  iv. 


11. 


ii.  19. 


-,  T.,  consul,  and  master  of  hor&e, 

Cams,  T.j  coTpmlssioner  of  a 
colony,  xxxix.  55 ;  xlU.  4. 
JEdUei,  plebeian,  iii.  6.  Are  ordered  to 
keep  the  decrees  of  the  senate  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  their  persons  are 
<]eclared  inviolable,  55. 

,  curule  or  patrician,  vi.  42 ;  yfL  1. 
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Commence  a  practice  of  ornamenting 
the  forum  on  festivals,  ix.  40. 

JEditui,  XXX.  17. 

^duans,  people  of  Gaul,  t.  34. 

Pirates,  islands,  xxi.  10,  41, 49 ;  xzii.  54, 
56:  xxiii.  13;  xxx.  32. 

Aegean  Sea,  xxxvL  43. 

JEgimurut  island,  xxix.  27.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Carthage,  xxx. 
24. 

JEgina,  island,  xxvii.  30,  S3;  xxviiL  5; 
xxxL  14—33;  zxxiL  39;  xxxiiL  17, 
30 ;  xxxvi  42 ;  xliL  14,  18. 

JEginium,  town,  xxxii.  15;  xxxvi  13; 
xliv.  46  ;  xlv.  27. 

JEgivLvn,  sea-port,  xxviiL  7,  8 ;  xxxv.  26, 
47,  48. 

JElivLB,  C,  praetor,  xxxiL  26.  Military 
tribune,  xH.  1,  4. 

Paetus,  L.,  plebeian  sedile,  x.  23. 

» — ,  P.  one  of  the  first  plebeian 

quaestors,  iv.  54. 

,  P.,  praetor,  xxx.  17,21.  Ambassa- 
dor to  Antiochus,  xxxiv.  59. 

Psetus,  P.,  consul,  viii.  15.     Master 

of  horse,  resigns  on  his  election  appear- 
ing faulty,  ix.  7.     Aug^r,  x.  9. 

,  P.,  praetor,  xxix.  38.  Com- 
missioner of  lands,  xxxi.  4.  Of  a  co- 
lony, xxxii.  2.  Censor,  7.  Augur,  xlL 
21. 

Ligus.  P.,  consul,  xlii.  9;  xlv.  17. 

Tubero,  P.,  praetor,  xxx.  40.  Com- 
missioner of  a  colony,  xxxv.  9.  Com- 
missioner to  Asia,  xxxvii.  55. 

,  Q.,  xli.  6. 

Paetus,  Q.,  xxii.  35  ;   xxiii.  21 ;  xlL 

21. 

Tubero,  Q.,  historian,  iv.  23 ;  x.  9. 

-,  plebeian  tribune,  xxxiv. 


53  ;  xxxv.  9. 
Q.,  charged  by  the  consul  with  the 

care  of  Perseus  when  a  prisoner,  xlv.  8. 
<— -  Paetus,  Sex.,  xxxii.  2.    Consul,  7. 

Censor,  xxxiv.  44  ;  xxxv.  8. 

T.,  military  tribune,  xH.  1,  4. 

.£milia,  wife  of  Scipio  Africanus,  xxxviiL 

57. 
iEmilian  law,  is.  33,  34. 
■  tribe,  xxxviii.  36. 

— — —  portico,  xli.  27. 
.£milius,  consul,  compels  Cleonymus  to 

re-embark,  x.  2. 

,  C,  consular  tribune,  v.  26.    A 

second  time,  32. 

■-    ,  L.,  consul,  ii.  42.     A  second 

time,  49.    A  third,  54. 

-,  consular  tribune,  vi.  1. 


second  time,  5.   A  third,  21.   A  fourth, 
22.     A  fifth,  32. 

interrex,  vii.   17.      Being 


again  interrex,  he  holds  the  election  of 
consuls,  viii.  23. 

'       Mamercinus,  L.,  consul,  viL  1. 

A  second  time,  3.     Master  of  horse,  21. 

— — —  Regillus,  L.,  commander  of  the 


fleet  employed  againat  Antiodiiii, 
xxxvlL  1,  14.  Defeata  the  enemy'i 
fleet,  29,  80.  Triumpha,  58.  At  xl 
52. 

.Smilina  Mamercinua,  L.,  maMter  of  hofie^ 
viL  39.  Conaul,  viiL  1.  Dictator.  18. 
A  second  time  etmanl,  20.  Again  dk- 
Utor,  ix.  21. 

Scauroa,  L.,  xxzriL  81. 

Paullua,  L.,  commissioner  of  i 

colony,  xxxiv.  45.  JEdUe,  xxxv.  10. 
Praetor,  24.  Coramiaaioner  to  settle  the 
albirs  of  Asia.  xxxviL  55.  Defeats  the 
Lusitanians,  57.  Conaul,  xxxix.  S6. 
Proconsul,  triumpha  over  the  Ldgunans, 
xl.  28.  A  second  time  consol,  xliv.  17. 
His  conduct  in  the  ynx  agadnst  Perseu, 
1 3 — 42.  When  he  gidna  a  complete  vi^ 
tory,  he  receives  Peraena  with  conxtesjri 
xlv.  7.  He,  with  flfteen  commiasiaiiai. 
adjusts  the  aflUra  of  Macedonia,  29. 
Exhibits  games  at  AmphipoUs  with  ex- 
traordinary magnificence,  32.  Tri- 
umphs over  Peraeua,  and  loses  his  tvc 
sons,  40. 

L.,  ambassador  to  Caxfliage^ 


xxi.  18. 

PanUus,  L.,  a  second  time  eon- 

sul,  xxiL  35.    Is  slain  at  Cannfle.  xxiB. 
21. 

,  MamercQs,  consalartrilmne,iT. 

16.  Dict«tor,  17.  Triumphs  over  the 
Veians,  20.  A  aecond  time  dictator,  21 
He  shortena  the  term  of  the  censonhto, 
24.  A  third  time  dictator,  81.  He  m- 
umphs  over  the  Veiama,  S4. 
,  Manius,  consul,  iv.  58.  Con- 
sular tribune,  61.  A  second  time  con- 
sul, V.  1.  A  third  time  consular  tri- 
bune, 10. 

1  Man.,  eonaular  tribune,  v.  31 

Papirius,  Man.,  dictator,  ix.  7. 

Paullua,  Man.,  master  of  hotK, 


X.  3. 


-,  Man.,  ambaaaador  to  king  Fhi- 
lip,  xxxi.  18.  Consul,  xxxviiL  42.  Cen- 
sor and  chief  pontiff,  xl.  45.  Chosen  a 
third  time  prince  of  the  senate,  xlfiL  15. 

^mus,  xl.  21,  22. 

Anaria,  island,  viM.  22. 

.£nea8,  i.  1, 2. 

Sylvius,  third  king  of  Alba,  L  8. 

.£qui,  or  .Squicolae,  L  3.  They  invade 
Latium,  ii.  SO.  Are  defleated,  31.  A 
quarrel,  and  furioua  battle,  betweoi 
them  and  the  Volscians,  40.  l%ey  make 
war  on  the  Ronums,  and  harass  the 
Latins,  48,  53,  58.  Are  conquered,  60. 
Are  defeated  by  Servilius,  ilL  2.  Ag^ 
3.  Again,  5.  In  coi^unction  with  the 
Volscians,  they  ravage  the  lands  of  ^ 
Romans  and  Hemicuuis,  6.  Are  rooted 
by  Lucretius,  8.  Seize  the  dtadd  d 
Tusculum,  and  sufifer  a  severe  ov«- 
throw,  23.  Obtain  peace,  24.  Ba- 
round  the  consul  Minucius  in  his  < 
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26.  Are  surrounded  and  sent  under  the 
yoke,  b^  Q.  Cincinnatus,  dictator,  28. 
Are  again  defeated,  31.  They  defeat  a 
Roman  army,  42 ;  after  several  losses 
in  battle,  60,  61,  70 ;  iv.  26.  They  ob- 
tain a  truce  of  eight  years,  30.  They 
join  the  Lavicans,  and  waste  the  lands 
of  Tusculum,  45.  Are  driven  out  of 
that  country,  47;  and  flrora  Vola,  49. 
Attack  Lavici,  v.  16.  Are  compelled  to 
retire  with  loss,  28.  Suffer  the  same 
fate  at  Vitellia,  29,  31.  Are  almost 
entirely  cut  off  in  battle,  ix.  45 ;  and  are 
finally  subdued  by  C.  Junius,  dictator, 
X.  1.  How  they  were  enabled  to  recruit 
their  armies,  v.  12. 

JEquimeelium,  iv.  16 ;  xxiv.  47 ;  xxxviii 
28. 

^rarii  fact!,  disfranchised,  iv.  24. 

JEs  grave,  iv.  41,  60. 

^neates,  people,  xl.  4. 

^nus,  town,  declared  free,  xxxvii.  60; 
xxxix.  S3 ;  xlv.  20. 

JEolis,  country,  xxxiii.  38 ;  xxxiv.  58 ; 
XXXV.  16 ;  xxxvii.  8,  35. 

iEsculapius,  brought  from  Epidaurus  to 
Rome,  xxix.  11.  His  temple  adorned 
with  pictures  by  Lucretius,  xliiL  4. 

^sula,  its  citadel,  xxvi.  9. 

^tna,  mount,  xxvi.  29. 

^tolians,  form  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, xxvi.  24.  Make  war  on  Mace- 
donia and  Acamania,  25.  Ravage 
Achaia,  xxvii.  29.  Are  defeated  by 
Philip,  SO.  Dislodged  from  Thermo- 
pylse,  xxviii.  7.  Make  peace  with  him, 
xxix.  12.  Solicit  the  aid  of  Antiochus, 
Philip,  and  Nabis,  against  the  Romans, 
XXXV.  12.  Openly  declare  war,  33 ;  and 
seize  Demetrias,  34.  Are  defeated,  to- 
gether with  Antiochus,  at  Thermopylae, 
by  Acilius,  xxxvL  19.    Sue  for  peace, 

27.  Obtain  a  truce,  28.  Renew  hos- 
tilities, 29.  Obtain  peace,  xxxviiL  11. 
Their  internal  commotions,  xli.  25. 
The  parties  reconciled,  xlii.  5. 

ACranius  Stellio,  C,  prsetor,  xxxix.  23. 
Deputed  to  Perseus,  xliiL  18. 

Africa  furnished  with  a  strong  army  by 
Hannibal,  xxi.  22.     The  consul,  Ser- 

..  villus,  is  unsuccessful  there,  xxii.  31. 
It  is  ravaged  by  M.  Valerius  Messala, 
xxvii.  5.  Scipio  goes  into  Africa,  xxix. 
26,  27.    See  Scipio,  Hannibal. 

African  wind,  xxvi.  41 ;  xxx.  24. 

Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse,  went  into 
Africa,  xxviii.  43. 

Agath3rma,  town  in  Sicily,  filled  with  mis- 
creants, xxvi.  40;  xxvii.  12. 

Agesipolis,  rightful  heir  to  the  crown  of 
Lacedaemon,  an  exile,  xxxiv.-  26. 

Aglaspides,  a  band  of  soldiers,  xliv.  41. 

Agrians,  xxviii.  5 ;  xxxiii.  18  ;  xlii.  51. 

Agrigentum,  xxiv.  35 :  xxv.  23.  Is  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  xxvi.  40 ; 
kxxvi2. 


Agrarian  law,  first  proposed  by  Cassiut. 
ii.  41.  Disputes  concerning  it,  iii.  1;. 
iv.  48;  vi..ll,  &c. 

Agrippa,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

Aius  Locutius,  v.  50. 

Alabanda,  xxxiii.  2;  xxxviii.  13.  Ala- 
bandans  inform  the  senate,  that  they 
had  built  a  temple  to  the  city  of  Rome 
as  a  deity,  and  instituted  games  in  hon- 
our  of  it,  xliii.  6. 

Alba  Longa,  built  by  Ascanius,  i.  3.  De- 
molished, 29. 

Alba  Sylvius,  fifth  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

,  a  colony  among  the  ^quans,  x.  1. 

Alban  lake,  v.  15,  22. 

Albans,  wage  war  with  the  Romans,  1.  1, 
22;  23.  Combat  of  the  Horatli  and  Cu- 
riatii,  24.  Mettius  punished,  28.  Al- 
bans removed  to  Rome,  29.  Theif 
chiefs  brought  into  the  senate,  30. 

Albinius,  L.,  carries  the  vestal  virgins  in 
a  waggon  to  Csere,  v.  40. 

,  M.,  plebeian  consular  tribune, 
vi.  30. 

Albius  Calenus,  C,  a  leader  of  the  mu- 
tiny at  Sucro,  xxviii.  24.  Put  to  death, 
29. 

Albula,  old  name  of  the  Tiber,  i  8. 

Alois,  Minerva  so  called,  xlii.  51. 

Alexamenus,  ^tolian,  xxxv.  34,  35. 

Alexander,  .£tolian  chief,  xxxv.  34,  85. 

,  king  of  Epirus,  comes  into 

Italy,  viii.  3.  Makes  peace  with  the 
Romans,  17.  His  actions  and  death,  24. 
His  wife  sister  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

the  Great,  contemporary  with 

the  preceding,  viii.  3.  Compared  with 
the  Roman  generals  of  that  age,  ix.  17, 
20. 

,  son  of  Perseus,  xlii.  52. 

of  Bersea,  xl.  24. 

-,  .Stolian,  a  man  of  eloquence, 


xxxii.  33. 


of  Megalopolis,  father-in-law 
of  Amynander,  pretends  to  be  a  de- 
scendant of  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
is  led  into  hopes  of  the  crown  of  Mace- 
donia, xxxv.  48. 

Alexandria  in  Egypt,  founded,  viii.  24. 
Besieged  by  Antiochus,  xliv.  19.  Re- 
lieved by  Roman  ambassadors,  xlv.  12. 

' ,  in  Troas,  xxxv.  42 ;  xxxviL 

35. 

Algidum  mount,  iii.  2 — 68  ;  iv.  26 ;  v. 
31 ;  xxi.  62 ;  xxvi.  9. 

Aliphera,  xxviiL  8. 

Allia  river,  v.  37 ;  vi.  28 ;  vii.  13 ;  xxxviiL 
17. 

Allienus,  L.,  plebeian  aedile,  iii.  31. 

Allifae,  viii.  25  ;  ix.  88. 

Allucius,  Celtiberian  prince,  receives  hii 
spouse  from  Scipio,  xxvi.  50. 

Alopeconnesus,  xxxi.  16. 

Alorcus  and  Alcon  mediate  between  Han- 
nibal and  the  Saguntines,  xxi.  12,  13. 

Alps,  i.  1.     First  passed  by  the  Gaul*. 
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Y.  S4.  Crotted  br  Hannnui]  In  fifteen 
day*,  zxL  38.  ImpasMble  in  winter, 
zxvii.  36. 

Altar,  ffreatett,  dedicated  to  Hercules  bj 
Evander,  i.  7  ;  ix.  29. 

Amarynthis,  Diana  so  called  at  Eretria, 
XXXV.  38. 

Arobastadon,  ongbt  to  be  considered  as 
inviolable,  ii.  4.  Ambassadors  from 
enemius  were  admitted  to  audience  in 
the  temple  of  Bellona,  xxx.  22. 

Ambigarus,  king  of  the  Celts,  v.  34. 

Ambracia,  zzzii.  15.  Besieged  by  M. 
Fulvius,  zzxviii.  4.    Surrendered,  9. 

Ambracian  gulf,  xxiii.  14 ;  zliU.  21. 

Amitemian  lands,  xxi.  6.  The  inhabit- 
ants promise  soldiers  to  Scipio,  xxviii. 
45. 

Amphilochla,  xxxviii.  7. 

Amphilochus,  worshipped  at  Aropus, 
xxxviii.  5. 

Amphipolis,  xl.  24,  56,  57 ;  xliv.  43.  The 
inhabitants  refuse  to  give  refuge  to 
Perseus,  45. 

Amphissa,  xxxvii.  5. 

Amulius,  dethrones  his  brother  Numitor, 
i.  3.  Is  slain,  and  Numitor  restored, 
5,6. 

Araycin,  xxxiv.  28. 

Amynander,  king  of  Athamania,  zzyH. 
90 ;  xxix.  12.  Joins  the  Romans,  and 
wastes  Thessaly,  xxxii.  14.  Seizes  Pel- 
linsum,  xxxvi.  10. 

Amyntas,  king  of  Macedonia,  father  of 
Philip,  xxxviii.  34 ;  xlv.  9. 

Anagnia,  xxvi.  23;  zxvii.  4;  xxix.  14; 
xliii.  13;  xlv.  16. 

Anapus  river,  xxiv.  36. 

Ancilia,  the  sacred  shields  that  fell  from 
heaven,  i.  20;  v.  52. 

Ancius,  Sp.,  Roman  ambassador,  slain  by 
order  of  Tolumnius,  iv.  17. 

Ancona,  xli.  1. 

Ancus,  king  of  Rome,  his  acts,  i.  32,  83. 
Death.  35. 

Andranodorus,  son-in-law  of  Hiero,  king 
of  Syracuse,  and  guardian  of  his  son 
Hieronymus,  xxiv.  4.  Seizes  the  island 
and  citadel,  21.  Is  made  prsetor,  23. 
Slain,  24. 

Androcles,  Macedonian  ambassador  to  the 
Acamanians,  xxxiii.  16. 

Andros,  island,  xxxi.  15.  Taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  bestowed  on  Attains, 
xxxi.  45;  xxxii.  16;  xxxvi.  20. 

Androsthenes,  Macedonian  commander  of 
a  garrison  in  Corinth,  obliges  Quintius 
and  Attalus  to  raise  the  siege,  xxxii. 
23.  Is  defeated  by  the  Achaeans,  xxxiii. 
14.    Again,  15. 

Anicius,  L.,  praetor,  xliv.  17.  Is  sent 
against  Gentius,  30.  His  clemency  and 
justice,  31.  Recovers  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors seized  by  Gentius,  32.  Re- 
turns victorious  to  Rome,  xlv.  34.  Leads 
Sentius  and  his  family  in  triumph,  43. 


Anio,  river,  L  27,  S8;  ir.  17;  tL  4S{ 
zzx.  28. 

Anitorgis,  xxr.  82. 

Annals  of  the  magistrates,  iz.  18.  Ajh 
cioit  annals  conAised,  ix.  15.  Unco- 
tain,  44,  45 ;  X.  2,  17.   Inconsistent,  30. 

— ^  of  Acilias,  xxt.  39. 

Annius,  L.,  praetor  of  the  Latins,  lom* 
moned  to  Rome,  viii.  3.  Demands  that 
<me  consul,  and  half  the  senate  of  Rome, 
may  be  chosen  out  of  Latinm,  5. 

,  T.,  commisaioner  ct  a  odkmy, 
flies  to  Mutina  tram  an  insnrreetiim  o( 
the  Boians,  xxi.  25. 

Luscus,  T.,  xliL  25. 


Antemnatians,  i.  9,  11. 

Antenor,  Trojan,  i.  1. 

,  admiral  of  Perseos's  fleet,  xBr. 

28 ;  xlv.  10. 

Antes  gnani,  xxiL  5 ;  xxtH.  18. 

Antiai^,  make  war  on  the  Romans,  vL  8. 
Are  conquered,  8.  Renew  hostilities, 
viiL  1.  Their  ships  are  taken  from 
them,  with  the  prows  of  which  the  pal* 
pit  in  the  forum  is  ornamented,  14. 
Hence  called  Rostrum. 

Anticyra,  island,  taken  by  the  Romans, 
and  ddivered  to  the  JBt^ians,  zxri 
26;  xxTiiL28. 

Antigonia,  xliiL  23. 

Antigonus,  son  of  Echecrates,  xl.  54.  In* 
forms  I%ilip,  king  of  Macedonia,  of  tbe 
crimes  at  Perseus  against  Demetrios, 

55.  Destined  to  the  throne  by  FiaiS^i 

56.  Slain  by  Perseus,  58. 
Antimachus,  Macedonian  commander  of 

the  holy  brigade,  xliL  46. 

Antinous,  xlv.  26. 

Antiochia,  xxxv.  IS;  xxxviiL  18;  xU. 
20;  xlU.  18. 

Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in  league  with 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  xxxi.  14.  En- 
deavours to  make  himself  master  of  sU 
Asia,  xxxiii.  38.  Is  solicited  by  tiie 
.£tolians  to  Join  in  alliance  against  the 
Romans,  xxxv.  12.  A  conference  be- 
tween his  minister  and  ambassador! 
firom  Rome,  16.  He  passes  over  to 
Europe,  43.  Makes  a  vain  attempt  oA 
Chalcis,  46.  Gains  possession  of  h,  51. 
Solicits  the  states  of  Greece,  xxxvL 
5.  Rejects  the  advice  of  Hannibal,  8. 
At  the  approach  of  the  Romans,  raises 
the  siege  of  Larissa,  10.  Marries  at 
Chalcis,  11.  Is  defeated  at  Thermopylc, 
18,  '19 ;  and  driven  out  of  Greece,  21. 
Instigated  by  Hannibal,  he  prepares  to 
renew  the  war,  41.  Proposes  a  tresty 
of  peace,  which  is  rejected  by  .Smilnu, 
xxxvii.  19.  His  fleet  is  defeated  by  tiie 
Rhodians,  23, 24.  Again  by  the  Romans, 
30.  He  makes  overtures  for  peace,  and 
sends  back  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanns, 
who  was  a  prisoner  in  h^  hands,  34. 
The  treaty  is  broken  off,  and  his  oflbn 
to  Scipio  rejected,  35,  36,    He  is  finally 
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defeated  by  Scipio,  43     Termi  of  peace 
granted  to  bim,  45.   His  proceedings  in 
Egypt,  xlv.  11. 
-    Antipater,  ambassador  from  Antiochus, 
xxxvii.  55.    Governor  of  Asia,  xxxvili. 
f      16. 
' '  Antistius  Labeo,  C,  xlv.  17. 

■,   L.,  plebeian  tribune,  iv.  42. 
Plebeian  consular  tribune,  vi.  SO. 
,  M.,  xxi.  63. 
-,  Sex.,  xxvii.  36. 


Antium,  ii.  33.  Surrendered  to  the  Ro- 
mans, 65.  A  colony  settled  there,  iii. 
1.    A  new  colony,  viii.  14. 

Antonius,  M.,  master  of  horse,  viii.  17. 

-  Merenda,  Q.,  consular  tribune, 

iv.  42. 

,  T.,  made  a  decemvir 

by  Appius,  iii.  35. 

Anxur,  afterwards  Tarracina,  taken  by 
the  Romans,  iv.  59.  Surprised  by  the 
Volscians,  v.  8.  Recovered,  13.  A  co- 
lony sent  thither,  viii.  21. 

Aous  river,  xxxii.  5,  10  ;  xxxvi.  17. 

Apamea,  so  called  from  Apamea,  sister  of 
king  Seleucus,  formerly  Celenae,  xxxv. 
15;  xxxviii.  13. 

Apennine  mount,  v.  33.  Hannibal  at- 
tempts to  pass  over  it,  xxi.  58. 

Aperantia,  xxxvi.  34:  xxxviii.  3;  xliii. 
22. 

Ai>ollinarian  games,  their  origin,  xxv.  12. 
Vowed  perpetual,  xxvii.  23 ;  xxx.  38. 

' circus,  iii.  63. 

Apollo  Pythius,  consulted,  i.  56 ;  v.  15 
A  tenth  of  the  spoil  offered  to  him,  23. 
A  golden  vase  sent  to  Delphi,  25.    See 
iv.  25;   V.   13,   15;   viL  20;   xxiii.  11; 
xxv.  12;  xxix.  10,  &c. 

Apollo's  promontory,  xxx.  24. 

ApoUodorus,  xxxv.  50. 

Apollonia  attacked  by  Philip,  xxiv.  40 ; 
xxvi.  25  ;  xxix.  12. 

Apollonius,  commander  of  the  Syrian  fleet, 
xxxvii.  23. 

Apparitors,  L  40  ;  iii.  38. 

Apx>eal  to  the  <  people  established  by  law, 
ii.  8 ;  iii.  55 ;  x.  9.  Not  allowed  from  a 
dictator,  ii.  18,  29.  Nor  from  the  de- 
cemvirs, iii.  22.  Nor  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  city  than  one  mile,  iii. 
20.  Submitted  to  by  a  dictator,  ii.  18, 
29. 

Appian  road  made,  ix.  29 ;  xxii.  15 ; 
xxvi.  8. 

Appuleius,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,  prose- 
cutes Camillus,  v,  32. 
■  Saturninus,  C,  commissioner 

of  a  colony,  xlv.  13,  44. 

-,  Q.,  consul,  X.  6. 


Apronius,  C,  plebeian  tribune,  iii.  54. 

Apsus  river,  xxxi.  27. 

Apulia,  vi.  42  ;  vii.  26 ;  ix.  2,  12,  &c. 

Apulians,  form  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, viii.  25.  Revolt  to  the  Car- 
thaginimi,  xxii.  61. 


Apustius,  L.,  xxiii.  SB. 

Pullo,   L.,   plebeian    fledOe» 


xxxi.  4. 


27. 


-,  T.,  ravages  Macedonia,  xxxi. 


Aquileia,  xxxix.  22,  55. 

Aquilii,  brothers,  conspire   against   the 

commonwealth,  ii.  4. 
Aquillius,  C,  consul,  subdues  the  Her« 

nicians,  ii.  40. 

Corvus,  L.,  consular  tribune, 


vi.4. 


Gallus.  L..  praetor,  xli.  14. 


Aquilonia,  x.  38.  Taken  by  the  Romans, 
41.    Plundered  and  burned,  44. 

Aquinean  territory,  xxvL  9. 

Aquitania,  xxi.  23. 

Arabian  archers,  xxxvii.  4 

deserts,  xlv.  12. 

Arar  river,  xxi.  31. 

Aratus,  chief  of  the  Achaeans,  xxvii.  SI. 

Arbacala,  xxi.  5. 

Arcadia,  i.  5. 

Archidamus,  ^tolian  general,  xxxii.  4; 
xxxv.  48 ;  xliv.  43. 

Archimedes,  the  famous  mathematician, 
baffles  the  attacks  of  the  Romans  on 
Syracuse,  xxiv.  34.    Is  slain,  xxv.  81. 

Ardea,  besieged  by  Tarquinius  Superbus, 
i.  57.  In  a  dispute  between  the  Ardeans 
and  Aricians,  the  Romans  make  a  scan- 
dalous decision,  iii.  71,  72.  The  Ar- 
deans revolt,  iv,  1.  The  alliance  is 
renewed  with  them,  7.  A  colony  led  to 
Ardea,  11.  The  Ardeans,  under  the 
command  of  Camillus,  attack  the  Gauls, 
V.  43. 

Ardonea,  xxiv.  20. 

Arennius,  C.  and  L.,  plebeian  tribunes, 
xxvii.  6. 

■  L.,  prefect  or  general  of  the 

allies,  xxvii.  26,  27. 

Arethusa,  fountain,  xxv.  30. 

Argei,  places  appointed  for  the  perform- 
ance of  sacrifices,  i.  21. 

Argiletum,  hill,  adjacent  to  Rome,  L  19. 

Argithea,  xxxviii.  2. 

Argos,  xxxiy.  25.  Betrayed  to  Philip, 
and  given  in  trust  to  Nabis,  xxxii.  38. 
Robbed  by  him  and  his  wife,  40.  A 
fruitless  attempt  to  deliver  it,  xxxiv. 
25.  It  is  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
given  up  to  the  Achaeans,  xxxiv.  41. 

Argos  of  Amphilochia,  xxxviii.  10. 

Ariarathes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  assists 
Antiochus,  xxxvii.  40.  Is  fined,  and 
admitted  into  alliance  by  the  Romans, 
xxxviii.  39.  Sends  his  son  to  Rome  to 
be  educated,  xlii.  19. 

Aricea,  i.  50 ;  ii.  14,  26. 

Ariminum,  xxi.  51 ;  xxiv.  44.  As  a  pro- 
vince, XX viii.  38. 

Aristaenus,  Achaean  praetor,  xxxiL  19,  20. 

Aristo,  actor  of  tragedies,  xxiv.  24. 

,  Tyrian,  sent,   by  Hannibal,  U 

Carthage,  xxxiv.  61. 
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ArUtodemul,  tyrant  of  Cuma,  detidiu  the 

Rmnan  ships  to  gimtify  Tarquinius,  iL 

S4. 
Aristomachui,  leader  of  the  populace  at 

Croto,  betrays  the  city  to  Hannibal, 

xxiv.  2.  3. 
Aristoteles,  officer  in  the  army  of  Antio- 

chus,  XXX vi.  21. 
Annes.  Carthaginian  commander  at  New 

Carthacre,  zxvi.  49. 
Armilustrum,  a  festival,  and  a  place  so 

called.  xxviL  37. 
Army,  Roman,  and  all  its  parts,  described, 

with  the  arms  and  method  of  marshal- 
ling and  fighting,  viii.  8.  Compared  with 

the  Macedonian,  ix.  19. 
Amus,  river,  its  overflowing  very  much 

obstructs  Hannibal's  march,  xxii.  2, 3. 
Arpi,  xxii.  9.  12 ;  xxiv.  3 ;   xxv.  15.     Is 

taken  by  Q.  Fabius,  consul,  xxiv.  46, 

47. 
Arpinum,  taken  flrom  the  Sanmites,  ix. 

44. 
Arretians,  meditate  a  revolt,  but  are  kept 

in  awe  by  Marcellus,  xxvii.  21.    Are 

compelled  to  give  hostages,  24.  Promise 

supplies  to  Scipio,  xxviiL  45. 
Arsian  wood,  ii.  7. 
Artatus  river,  xliii.  19. 
Artetarus,  Illyrian,  killed   by  order  of 

Philip,  xlii.  18. 
Arvernians,  v.  84.   Join  Hannibal,  xxviL 

39. 
Aruns,  son  of  Tarquinius,  11.  6. 

,  son  of  Porsena,  ii.  14. 

-,  Clusian,  advises  the  Gauls  to  be- 


siege Clusium,  and  acts  as  their  guide, 
v.  33. 

Aruspfces  brought  from  Etniria,  xxvii. 
37. 

Ascalum,  xxxii.  29. 

Ascanius,  son  of  .£neas,  builds  Alba 
Lonp:a,  i.  3. 

Asclepiodorus,  Gallic  general,  xliL  51 ; 
xliv.  7. 

Asnaus,  mount,  xxxii.  5. 

Asopus,  river,  xxxvi.  29. 

Assembly  of  the  centuries  elects  consuls, 
i.  60.  Consular  tribunes,  v.  52.  Prae- 
tors, X.  22.  Passes  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables,  iii.  34  ;  and  others,  tries 
persons  accused  of  treason,  vi.  20.  De- 
clares war,  xxxi.  6,  7. 

of  the  tribunes  elects  plebeian 

magistrates,  ii.  56,  57.  Excludes  patri- 
cians, 60.  Its  orders  bind  all  ranks,  iii. 
55 ;  viii.  12. 

of  the  curias  determines  on  mi- 


litary affairs,  v.  52  ;  ix.  38. 

Astapa  besieged,  xxviii.  22.  The  inhabit- 
ants set  fire  to  the  city,  and  put  thcm- 
Sv-lves  to  death,  23. 

Asylum,  sanctuary  opened  by  Romulus, 
i.  8. 

Atalanta,  island,  xxxv.  37,  38. 

Atella,  sides  with  the  Carthaginians,  xxii. 


61.  SnTrendexs  to  the  Romans,  xzfl 
16.  The  inhabitants  are  removed  te 
Calatia,  zxriL  3. 

Atellan  farces,  riL  f. 

Aterios,  A.,  consul,  ifi.  31.    FlebdsB  tri- 
bune, 65. 

Athamanians,  xxix.  12 ;  xzxiL  14 ;  zzxtL 
14 ;  zzzTiii.  1. 

Athanagia,  zxi.  61. 

Athenaeum,  fort,  xxzriil  1 ;  zzxix.  25. 

Athenseua,  brother  of  king  Eumenes, 
xxzviii.  12. 

Athenagoras,  oam  of  Philip's  genendi, 
zxzi  34,  35. 

Athenians,  send  smbassadoxs  to  compro- 
mise disputes  between  Philip  and  the 
.Stolians,  zzviL  30.  Implore  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome  against  Philfo,  zxzi  5. 
Origin  of  their  war  with  niHip,  14. 
Their  eztravagant  compliments  to  At- 
talus,  15.  Their  eomplamts  in  the  JEto- 
tolian  council,  30.  Decrees  against 
PhOip,  44.  They  intercede  with  1^ 
in  favour  of  the  .fitolians,  zxrviL  6. 
Their  character,  zIt.  23. 

Athens,  ambassadors  sent  thither  (nm 
Rome  to  collect  laws,  iiL  31.  ItissiTed 
Arom  being  surpriscMl,  by  Philip,  by  the 
expedition  of  a  courier,  zzzL  24.  2& 
It  is  visited  by  P.  iEmilins,  xlv.  27. 

Athos,  mount,  xliv.  11 ;  zIt.  SO. 

Atilius,  C,  praetor,  brings  sucooor  to  L 
Manlius,  zxL  26.  Stands  Ibr  the  coB' 
sulship,  zzii.  35.  Dedicates  the  tempU 
of  Concord,  zxiii.  21. 

,  L.,  consular  tribune,  v.  18. 

,  one  of  the  first  consular  tri- 
bunes, iv.  7. 

-,  plebeian  tribune,  iz,  30. 


Regulus,    M.,    consul,    marches 

against  the  Sidicinians,  viii.  16. 

-,  consul,  z.  32.    De- 


feated by  the  Samnites,  35.     Defeats 
them,  36. 

L.,  quaestor,  slain  at  Cann«,  xxiL 


49. 


-,  governor  of  Locri,  zxiv.  1. 
Regulus,  M.,  a  second  time  con- 
sul, xxii.  25.    Conducts  the  war,  se- 
cording  to  the  advice  of  Fabius,  xiiil 
21.    Censor,  xxiv.  11.     Abdicates,  43. 

M.,  praetor,  xxiv.  48.    Clears  the 


city  of  foreign  religious  rites,  xxv.  1. 
Ambassador  to  Ptolemy,  xxvii.  4. 

Serranus,  C,  praetor,  xxi.  62.  Pon- 


tiff, xxii.  35.    Curule  aedile,  xxxiv.  5. 

Atinius  Labeo,  C,  praetor,  xxxvi.  45. 

,  C,  military  tribune,  throws  the 

standard  among  the  enemy,  xxxiv.  46. 

Atintania,  xxvii.  30  ;  xxix.  12  ;  xlv.  30. 

Atrius  Umber,  C,  leader  of  a  mutiny  it 
Sucro,  beheaded,  xxviii.  24,  29. 

Attalus,  king  of  Asia,  xxvi.  24.  Winten 
at  iEgina,  xxvii.  30,  33.  Takes  Opui, 
where  he  narrowly  escapes  being  sur- 
prised by  Philip,  and  returns  to  Aril, 
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xsviii.  7.  He  escorts  the  Roman  am- 
bassadors to  Pessinus,  and  gives  them 
the   sacred    stone    Cybele,    xxix.    11. 

'  Comes  again  to  Pirseeus,  xxxi.  14.  Ex- 
horts the  ^tolians  to  join  in  the  war 
against  Philip,  15.  His  ambassadors 
solicit  aid  from  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus,  xxxlL  8.  His  death,  xxxiii. 
21. 

Attains,  brother  of  Eumenes,  comes  to 
Rome,  xxxv.  23.  Again,  with  con- 
gratulations on  the  vietory  over  Antio- 
chus,  xlv.  19.  His  honourable  conduct 
towards  his  brother,  20. 

Attius  Tullius,  Volscian  general,  ii.  35. 
Entertains  Coriolanus,  inflames  his 
countrymen  against  the  Romans,  38. 
Is  joined  in  command  with  Coriolanus, 
39.  The  ^quans  reAise  to  act  under 
his  command,  40. 

Atys,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

Aventine,  mount,  i.  6.  Added  to  the 
city,  and  given  to  the  Latins,  33. 
Seized  by  the  seceding  populace,  ill.  50. 

Aventinus,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

Avemus,  lake,  xxiv.  13. 

Aufidus,  river,  xxii.  44. 

Augrurs,  their  college  formed  by  Numa, 
iv.  4.  At  first,  three  in  number,  x.  6. 
Five  plebeians  added,  9.  Ceremonies 
at  taking  auguries,  i.  16. 

Augustus  Caesar,  shut  the  temple  of  Ja- 
nus, i.  19.  Built  and  repaired  many 
temples,  iv.  20.  Finally  subdued  Spain, 
xxviii.  12. 

Aulis,  xxxv.  37,  51  ;  xlv.  27. 

Aulius  Cenetanus,  Q.,  consul,  viii.  37.  A 
second  time,  ix.  15.  Master  of  horse, 
he  kills  the  Samnite  general,  and  is 
himself  slain,  22. 

Aurelius  Cotta,  C,  praetor,  xxx.  26. 

■  Scaurus,  C,  praetor,  xxxix.  6. 
,  C,  consul,  xxxi.  12. 

■  Cotta,  L.,  military  tribune,  xl. 
27,  28. 

',  M.,  plebeian  aedile.  xxiii. 
SO.  Governor  of  Puteoli,  xxv.  22.  Com- 
missioner of  sacrifices,  xxix.  38.  Am- 
bassador to  Philip,  xxx.  26. 

Aurinx,  or  Oringis,  city  in  Spain,  xxiv.  42. 

Aurunca  Suessa,  viii.  15.  A  colony  set- 
tled there,  ix.  28. 

Auruncians,  make  war  on  the  Romans,  ii.^ 
16,  17,  26.    Surrender  themselves,  viii. 
15. 

Aurunculeius,  C,  praetor,  xxvii.  6.  Mili- 
tary tribune,  41. 

,  L.,  praetor,  xxxvi.  45. 

Ausetanians,  subdued  by  Hannibal,  xxi. 
23.  Roused  to  insurrection  against  the 
Romans,  by  Indibilis,  xxix.  2.  Are 
conquered,  3. 

Ausonians,  defeated  by  the  Romans,  viii. 
16.     Exterminated,  ix.  25. 

Auspices,  attended  to  on  all  occasions,  i. 
S6;^  vi.  41.    Confined  to  the  patricians, 


iv.  6,  41.    Neglected,  xxi.  63.    Falsely 
reported,  z.  40. 
Axes,  never,  after  Publicola,  carried  be- 
fore the  magistrates  in  the  city,  xxiv.  9. 

Babylon,  xxxviii.  1 7. 

Bacchae,  or  Bacchanals,  xxxix.  9.  Ex- 
tirpated, 17. 

Badius,  Campanian,  challenges  Crispi- 
nus,  and  files,  xxv.  18. 

Baebius  Tamphilus,  Cn.,  plebeian  tribune, 
brings  an  action  against  the  censors, 
xxix.  37.  Placed  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  Gaul,  he  is  defeated  with  great 
slaughter,  xxxii.  7. 

,   M.,  ambassador  from  Scipio  to 

Carthage,  xxx.  25.     Praetor,  xxxv.  10. 
Wages  war  with  Philip,  xxxvi.  10. 

Tamphilus,  M.,  consul,  xl.  18. 

-,    Q.,   ambassador   to 


Hannibal,  xxi.  6.    To  Carthage,  18. 
Herennius,  Q.,  plebeian  tribune. 


inveighs  against   the  senate  and  the 

augurs,  xxii.  34. 
Sulca,  Q.,  ambassador  to  Ptolemy, 

xlii.  6. 
Baeculonius,  A.,  standard-bearer,  throws 

the  standard  into  the  enemy's  camp, 

and  is  the  first  that  enters,  xli.  4. 
Baecula,  xxvii.  18 ;  xxviii.  13. 
Baetica,  xxviii.  2. 
Baetis  river,  xxviii.  22. 
Balearic  isles,  xxii.  23 ;   xxiii.  4 ;  xxviif. 

37. 
slingers,  xxi.  21,  55 ;  xxii.  37  ; 

xxviii.  37. 
Ballista,  mount,  xxxix.  2  ;  xli.  18. 
Bantius  of  Nola,  inclined  to  favour  Han- 
nibal, is  engaged  by  the  kindness  of 

Marcellus,  xxiii.  15. 
Barbosthenes,  mount,  xxxv.  27. 
Barpine  family,  xxiii.  13  ;  xxviii.  12,  41. 

faction,  xxi.  2,  9. 

Bargyliae,  xxxii.  33  ;  xxxiii.  35. 

Barley  given,  instead  of  wheat,  to  cohorts 

that  lost  their  standards,  xxvii.  13. 
Bastarnians,  xl.  5,  57. 
Beard,  not  shaved  by  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans, V.  4.     Afterwards    suffered  to 

grow  long  in  time  of  mourning,  vi.  16. 
Bellona,  viii.  9.    Victorious,  x.  19. 
Bellovesus,  nephew  of  Ambigarus,  king 

of  the  Celts,  leads  a  body  of  them  into 

Italy,  V.  34. 
Beneventum,  formerly  Maleventum,  ix. 

27;  xxii.  13;  xxv.  17;  xxvii.  10. 
Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Romans,  xliv. 

45  :  xlv.  29. 
Bisaltians,  xliv.  45. 

Bithynia,  xxvii.  30  :  xxix.  12 ;  xxxiii.  30. 
Bituriges  Gauls,  v.  34. 
Blasius  surrenders  Salapia  to  Marcellus, 

xxvi.  38. 
Blosii,  two  brothers  in  Capua,  detected 

in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Romany 

xxvii.  3. 
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Boeehar,  kin^  of  Mauritania,  xxix.  80. 

,  an  offiriT  sent  by  Syphax  agaiiut 

MasinUma,  xxix.  32. 

Dflcotia,  xxvii.  30;  xxviiL  8;  xxix.  12; 
xxxiii.  14.  Joins  the  Romans  against 
Perseus,  xlii.  44. 

Boian  Gauls,  xxxii.  29,  30.  Submit  to 
the  Romans,  31.  Defeat  the  Romans, 
xxxiiL  36.  Surrender  to  the  consui 
Dumitius,  xxxv.  40. 

Roniilcar,  Cartliaginian  admiral,  sails  to 
Locri,  xxiii.  41.  To  Syracuse,  xxiv. 
36.    See  XXV.  25,  27. 

Bononia,  colony,  xxxviL  57.  Depopulated 
by  Ligurians,  xxxix.  2. 

Books,  linen,  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Moneta,  iv.  20. 

of  the  magistrates,  iv.  7,  20. 

Sibylline,  inspected,  iii.  10,  &c. 

Bostar,  Carthaginian  governor  of  Sagun- 
tum,  xxiL  22.  Ambassador  to  Philip, 
xxiii.  34. 

Bovianum,  ix.  28.  Taken  by  the  Romans, 
31.  Taken  from  the  Samnites,  x.  12, 
43. 

Bovillae,  x.  47. 

Brachyllas,  Boeotarch,  or  chief  magistrate 
of  Bocotia,  xxxiii.  27  ;  xxxv.  47. 

Brcnnus,  leader  of  the  Gauls,  defeats  the 
Romans  at  the  Allia,  v.  38.  His  in- 
solence when  weighing  the  ransom  of 
the  capital,  48. 

Bridge.  Sublician,  built,  i.  33 ;  ii.  IQ. 

Bridges  broken  down  to  retard  Hannibal's 
march,  xxvi.  9. 

Brixia,  Cenomanian  Gauls  settle  in  that 
quarter,  v.  35. 

Brundusium,  promontory,  x.  2. 

■'      ■  ,  harbour,  xxiii.  33.    The  in- 

habitants commended  by  the  Romans, 
xxvii.  10. 

Bruttian  states  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians, 
xxii.  61.  Proceedings  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  Bruttiuni,  xxiv.  1.  Bruttians 
take  Croto,  2.  Hee  xxv.  1 ;  xxvi.  12 ; 
xxvii.  41. 

Brutulus  Papius,  who  had  advised  the 
Samnites  to  break  the  truce  with  the 
Romans,  avoids,  by  a  voluntary  death, 
being  sent  prisoner  to  Home,  viii.  39. 

Busa,  Apulian  woman,  entertains  at  Ca- 
nusium  tlie  remains  of  the  defeated 
Roman  anny,  xxii.  52. 

Buxentum,  colony,  xxxii.  29. 

Byzantium,  xxxii.  33.  Seized  by  Gauls, 
xxxviii.  16. 

Cacus,  slain  by  Hercules,  i.  7. 

CjEcilius  Mctellus,  L.,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  proposes  to  abandon  Italy,  xxii. 
53.  Is  disgraced  by  the  censors,  xxiv. 
18. 

* ,    M.,    plebeian    sedile, 

xxvii.  36.     Praetor,  xxviii.  10.     Am- 
bassador to  Attains,  xxix.  11. 
— — ,  Q.,  plebeian  tribune,  iv.  16. 


« 


CsBdlius  Metellns,  Q.,  p<mt!ff,  xxSLSI. 
Plebeian  sdile,  zzviL  21.  Haster  of 
horse,  xzriiL  10.  Conaol  and  dfctatsr, 
xxix.  11. 

Csediciua,  centurion,  at  the  head  of  some 
Roman  fugitives  at  Yeii,  routs  the 
Etrurians,  v.  45,  46. 

,  lieutenant-genera],  x.  40. 

Csninensians  defeated,  L  10. 

Caenomanians,  the  only  Gallic  tribe  Oat 
did  not  revolt  to  Hannibal,  xxL  55. 
They  join  Hamilcar,  xxxL  10.  An 
strippMl  of  their  anna,  by  M.  Fniins, 
who  is  ordered  to  restore  them,  and  qidt 
the  country,  xxxix.  3. 

Caere,  entertains  the  Roman  priests  and 
vestals,  V.  40.  An  alliance  of  hospi* 
tality  is  formed  with  the  inhalntanti, 
and  afterwards  war  declared  agaiiut 
them.  viL  19.  Peace  is  granted  to  them, 
20.  They  assist  Scipio  in  fitting  oat  a 
fleet,  xxviii.  45. 

Caeso,  see  Duilius,  Fabius,  Quintiiu. 

C^jeta,  xl.  2. 

Calabria,  xxiiL  34. 

Calatia,  ix.  2,  28.  Taken  hy  the  Samnitei, 
43.  Joins  the  Carthaginians,  xxiL  61: 
xxiiL  14.  Surrenders  to  the  Romany 
xxvi.  16  ;  xxvii.  3. 

Calavii  charged  with  setting  fire  to  Eome^ 
xxvi.  27. 

Calavius,  Pacuvius,  acquires  an  ssoeod- 
ency  over  the  senate  and  iieople  of  Csbh 
pania,  xxiiL  2,  S.  Hhiders  his  no 
Perolla  fh>m  killing  Hannibal,  9. 

Calendar  published  l^  Flavius,  ix.  46. 

Cales  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  a  cdony 
establfthed,  viii.  16 ;  xxii.  15 ;  xxiii.  SI; 
xxiv.  45;  xxvL  9,  16;  xxviL  9;  xxix. 
15. 

Callicrates,  Achaean,  xli.  23 ;  xlv.  31. 

Callicula,  mount,  xxii.  15,  16. 

Callidromus,  a  summit  of  mount  (Eta. 
XXX  vL  16 — 18. 

Callifae,  viii.  25. 

Calor  river,  xxiv.  14 ;  xxv.  17. 

Calpumius,  C,  xxii.  61. 

Piso,   C,   praetor,   xxv.  41. 

Again,  xxvi.  10,  15,  21.  Governor  rf 
Capua,  xxvii.  6.  Triumpha  over  the 
Lusitanians,  xxxix.  42.  Consul,  xL  S7. 
,  L.,  ambassador  to  the  Acha* 


ans,  xxxii.  19. 
••Camertians,  in  Umbria,  xxviiL  45. 

Campania,  ii.  52. 

Campanians  and  Sidicinians  overpowered 
by  the  Samnites,  vii.  29.  Implore  sid 
from  the  Romans,  and  are  revised,  30, 
3 1 .  Surrend  er  themselves  as  subjects  to 
the  Romans,  viiL  11.  Are  deprived  of 
a  part  of  their  lands,  and  made  citizem 
of  Rome  without  right  of  suffrage,  U- 
Misconduct  of  their  senate  and  popu- 
lace, xxiii.  24.  They  sufibcate  the  Ko- 
man  soldiers,  and  invite  Hannilial. 
xxT.  15.   Are  besieged  by  the  Romansi 
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zxri.  4.  At  the  Instigation  of  Vibius 
Vixius,  twenty-seven  senators  poison 
themselves,  14.  Punishment  of  their 
senate,  15,  16.  A  conspiracy  of  the 
Campanians  discovered,  xxvii.  3,  A 
part  of  their  lands  sold,  xxviii.  46. 

Canastrum,  promontory  at  Cassandrea, 
xxxi.  45;  xliv.  41. 

Caninius  RebUus,  C,  prcetor,  xlii.  28; 
xliii.!!;  xlv.  42. 

Canna,  river,  xxv.  12. 

Canns,  town,  zxii.  43.  Battle,  47,  &c. 
Roman  troops  engaged  there  banished 
to  Sicily,  xxiii.  31.  They  beseech  Mar- 
cellus  to  employ  them,  xxv.  6.  The 
senate  inexorable  towards  them,  7.  The 
knights  who  fled  thenoe  disgraced, 
xxvii.  11. 

Cantherium  in  fossa,  xxiii.  47. 

Canuleius,  C,  plebeian  tribune,  procures 
a  repeal  of  the  law  which  plrohibited 
the  mtermarriage  of  plebeians  with  pa- 
tricians, iv.  6. 

■,  M.,  plebeian  tribune,  iv.  44. 

■  Dives,  L.,  praetor,  xlii.  28. 

Canusium  affords  shelter  to  the  Roman 
fugitives  fh>m  Cannae,  xxii.  50,  52. 

Capena,  town,  xxlL  1. 

gates,  i.  26 ;  vH.  23 ;  x.  23 ;  xxiiL 

32  ;  xxv.  40 ;  xxvi.  10. 

Capenatian  war,  v.  8. 

Capetus,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

Capitol  vowed  by  Tarquinius  Friscus,  i. 
38.  Built  by  Tarquinius  Superbus,  55. 
Is  seised  by  Herdonius,  a  Sabine,  with 
slaves  and  exiles,  iU.  15.  Recovered, 
18.  Resided  by  the  Gauls,  v.  43.  Saved 
by  geese,  47.  The  siege  raised,  49.  The 
lower  part  built  with  hewn  stone,  vL  4. 

Capitoline  hill,  i.  10.  Given  to  the  Sa- 
bines  for  their  residence,  S3. 

C^padocia,  xxxviL  21, 40. 

Caprae  marsh,  i.  16. 

Capua,  formerly  Vultumum,  iv.  37.  Re- 
markable for  luxury,  vii.  38.  Praefects 
appointed  by  the  Romans  to  govern  it, 
ix.  20.  Hannibal  spends  the  winter 
there,  xxiiL  18.  It  is  besieged  by  the 
Romans,  xxv.  20,  22;  xxvi.  1,  4. 
Taken,  14. 

Capusa,  son  of  (Esalces,  king  of  Numidia, 
succeeds  hia  father,  and  is  slain,  xxix. 
29. 

Capys,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

1  who  gave  name  to  Capua,  xiv.  37. 

Carales,  xxiii.  40 ;  xxx.  39. 

Caranus,  first  king  of  Macedonia,  xlv.  9. 

Caria,  xxxiiL  19,  27. 

Carinas,  part  of  Rome,  xxvL  10. 

Carmenta,  prophetess,  L  7. 

Carmental  gate,  ii.  49. . 

Carmentis,  a  craggy  hul,  v.  47. 

Camutians,  v.  34. 

Carseoli,  colony,  x.  8,  13.  Refuses  its 
proportion  of  troops,  xxvii.  9;  xxix. 
U ;  zlT.  42. 

7    D 


Carteia  taken  by  Hannibal,  xxl.  5. 

,  a  sea-port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 

xxviii.  30. 

Carthi^e,  New,  described,  attacked  by 
Scipio,  xxvi.  42.  Taken  with  immense 
booty,  and  the  hostages  of  all  the  Span- 
ish states,  46,  50. 

Carthaginians,  send  an  army  into  Sicily, 
iv.  29.  Their  treatv  with  the  Romans, 
vii.  27.  Renewed,  ix.  48.  They  besiege 
Saguntum,  xxl  6.  And  take  it,  14. 
War  is  declared  by  Rome,  18.  The 
Carthaginians  are  finally  vanquished  by 
Scipio,  and  compelled  to  submit  to  his 
terms  of  peace,  xxx.  35,  87.  See  Han- 
nibal, Mago,  Hasdrubal.  The  Cartha- 
ginians send  to  Rome  the  first  payment 
of  the  tribute,  and  receive  some  of  their 
hostages,  xxxii.  2.  Ofier  ships  and  com 
to  the  Romans,  xxxvi.  4.  Dispute  with 
Masinissa,  xl.  17.  Send  ambassadors  to 
Rome,  with  complaints  against  him, 
xlii.  23. 

Carthalo,  Carthaginian  general,  conducts 
the  prisoners  to  Rome,  and  is  ordered 
to  quit  Italy,  xxiL  58. 

Carvilius  Spoletinus,  C,  capitulates  with 
Perseus  for  the  garrison  of  Uscana, 
xliU.  18. 

,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,  xxv.  3. 

,  Sp.,  curule  aedile,  x.  9. 

-,  advises  to  choose  half  the 


senate  out  of  the  Latins,  xxiii.  22.  Dies 
augur,  xxvi.  23. 

-,  consul,  takes  Amitemum, 


and  other  towns  in  Samnium,  xxxix. 

44. 
Carystians,  Grecian,  harassed  by  descents 

of  the  Romans  and  Rhodians,  xxxi.  45 ; 

xxxii.  16.     Send  succour  to  Chalcis, 

XXXV.  88. 
Carystus,  city  in  Greece,  xxxi.  45 ;  xxxii. 

16. 

,  in  Liguria,  xlii.  7. 

Casilinum,    xxii.    15.      Its    remarkable 

siege,  xxiii.  17,  20.    It  is  recovered  by 

the  B^mans,  xxiv.  19. 
Casinum,  colony,  ix.  28 ;  xxii.  13 ;  xxvi.  9. 
Cassander  betrays  Maronea  to  Philip,  and 

is  poisoned  by  his  order,  xxxix.  34. 
Cassandrea,  xxviii.  8 ;  xliii.  23.    Obliges 

the  Romans  to  retire,  xliv.  11,  12. 
Cassius  Longinus,  C,  consul,  xliL  28. 
,  Sp.,  consul,  takes  Pometia,  and 

triumphs,  ii.  17.    Is  the  first  master  of 

horse,  18.    A  second  time  consul,  33. 

A  third  time;    he  first  proposes  an 

Agrarian  law,  is  found  guilty  of  trea- 
son, and  executed,  41. 
Castor,  a  temple  vowed  to  him,  U.  20} 

viii.  11. 
Castulo,  a  strong  city  in  Spain,  joins  the 

Romans,  xxiv.  41.    Reunites  with  the 

Carthaginians,  xxviii.  19.     Sunendttn 

to  Scipio,  20. 
Catana,  xxvii.  8. 
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Cstapulte,  enrinti,  xxl.  11 ;  xxtL  47. 

CKthu,  Q.,  plmelui  aedile,  xxril.  6.  Car- 
ries an  offering  to  Delphi,  xxTiiL  45. 

Caodium,  and  tlie  Caudine  forka,  ix.  S,  5, 
10,  27. 

Caulonia,  besie((ed  br  order  of  Fabina, 
xxvii.  12.    Relieved  ty  Hannibal,  15. 

Caunus,  mount,  xl.  50. 

Gelerea,  instituted  by  Ronmlna,  L  15. 
Their  tribune  Brutus,  99. 

Celtfberia,  xxvUL  1. 

Celtiberian  mountains,  xxi.  43. 

Celtiberiana,  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, xxii.  21.  Are  engaged  by 
the  Roman  generals,  on  the  same  terms 
that  they  had  stipulated  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, xxiv.  49.  They  desert  Sci- 
pio,  xxY.  33.  Are  subdued,  by  M.  8fk^ 
nus,  xxviii  3.  They  attack  Fulvius 
Flaccus,  praetor,  xl.  30.  Are  defeated, 
32.    Are  finally  subdued,  xlL  26. 

CelU,  T.  34. 

Cenchreae,  port  of  Corinth,  xxriiL  S; 
xxxii.  17. 

Cenomanian  Gauls,  settle  in  Italy,  v.  35. 
Are  attached  to  the  Romans,  xxl.  55. 
Join  the  Ligurians,  xxxi.  10.  Are  de- 
feated by  Cn.  Cornelius,  xxxix.  3. 

Censors,  created,  iv.  8.  First  plebeian, 
vii.  22.  A  censor  disgraced  by  his  col- 
league, xxix.  37.  Term  of  the  office  Te- 
duced  fh)m-flye  years  to  one  year  and  » 
half,  iv.  24 ;  ix.  S3. 

Census,  general  surrey,  instituted,  L  42, 
43. 

Centenius,  C,  propraetor,  xxil.  8. 

,    M.,   remarkable   centurion, 

XXT.  19. 

Centuries  of  knights,  three  chosen  by 
Romulus,  i.  13.  Their  numbers  doubled 
by  Servius  TuUius,  42.  The  people  di- 
vided into  centuries  by  the  same,  42. 
Prerogative  century,  v.  18;  x.22;  xxiv. 
7 ;  xxvi.  22. 

Centurion,  chief,  or  first,  primipihis,  vii. 
41 ;  vifi.  8. 

Cephallenia,  xxxvL  II;  xxxvii.  13; 
xxxix.  5. 

Cephalus,  Epirote  general,  xliii.  1% ;  xlv.  i 
26. 

Cercina,  island,  xxii.  31 ;  xxxiii.  48. 

Ceres,  ii.  41.  Her  temple,  iii.  55.  Her 
mysteries,  xxxi.  47.    Games,  xxx.  S9. 

Cessatron  of  business  proclaimed,  iii.  3,  . 
27 ;  tv.  26,  81 ;  vi.  2,  7 ;  vii. «.  28.     To 
continue  eighteen  days,  x.  21.    A  vo- 
luntary cessation,  ix.  7. 

Chaeronea,  xxxv.  46 ;  xlii.  43. 

Chair,  curule,  i.  8 ;  ii.  54 ;  vii.  1  ;  x.  7. 
One  sent  to  king  Syphax,  xxvii.  4. 

Chalcedon,  xxxv.  46. 

Chalcis  in  Euboea,  whence  the  i>eople  of 
Cumae  derive  their  origin,  viii.  22.  Gar- 
risoned by  Philip,  xxvii.  SO.  Attempted 
by  the  Romans,  xxviii.  6.  Surrendered 
to  Antiochus,  xxxv.  51  -;  xliii.  7. 


Chaonia,  zxxfi.  5  ;  xUfl.  SS. 

Charilaos  anrrenden    Fialaepdii  ta  thi 

Romana,  Tiii  16. 
Cbansoneens,  xxxL  16. 
Chios,  island,  xxxviL  14,  27. 
Cibira,  xxxviiL  14 ;  zlv.  25. 
Cicereias.  C,  prstor,  xIL  S8;  zlfl.  tl* 

xlv.  15. 
Cilicia,  xxxiii.  19 ;  xxxv.  IS ;  zxxvfiL  IB. 
Ciminian  forest  penetrated  by  »  Ronia 

army,  ix.  36,  37. 
Cincius,  an  ancient  historian,  eanmiead- 

ed,  vi].  3. 
Alimentoa,  L.,  taken  by  Hamrfhsl, 

xxi.  38.    PrsBtor,  xxvi.  SS;  xxviL  7. 
,  M.,  plebeian  tribone, 


sent  to  Scipio,  xxix.  SO. 
Circe,  L  49. 
Circeii,  colony,  i.  56;  iL  S9;  zxtS.  9; 

xxix.  15. 
Circus,   principal,    bnilt   1^  Taraainisi 

Priscus,  L  35.    Goals  first  placed  in  it, 

viii.  20. 
,  Apollinarian,  iiL  «S.   Oreiflowed, 

XXX.  38. 

-,  Flaminian,  iii.  54.    The  ahir  U 


Neptune  therein,  xxviiL  11. 
Cirta,  capital  of  Syphax,  auirendeti  to 

Masbiissa,  xxx.  IS.    On  whom  8^^ 

bestows  it,  44. 
Cithaeron,  mount,  xxxi.  S6. 
Citium,  city,  xUi.  51.    Mount,  xlffi.  tl. 
CivH  law  published  by  Flarioa,  ix.  46. 
Clampetia  taken  by  tbe  Remani,  xxix. 

38;,  xxx.  19. 
Classes  of  the  people,  L  43 ;  iv.  4. 
Clastidium  betrayed  te  the  Carthaginiaitt, 

xxi.  48;  xxix.  11. 
Claudia  Quinta,  Roman  matron,  reotires 

the  idaean  Mother,  xxix.  14. 
Claudiaii  family  always  sealoas  diam- 

pions  for  the  patricnna,  vL  41.    And 

opposers  of  the  plebeians,  ix.  34. 

tribe,  ii.  16. 

camp,  xxiii.  31,  39,  48 ;  xxv.  fL 

Claudius,  historian,  viii.  19 ;  ix.  5.  Thni- 

lated  the  annals  of  Aciliua,  xxv.  89. 
Aselhis    encounters   Jubdliui 

Taurea,  a  Campanian,  xxiii.  46, 47. 
-,  Appius,  formerly  Atta  Chnuos, 


removes  from  Regillum  to  Rome,  with 
a  large  number  of  clienta,  yrho  are  ad- 
mitted citizens,  and  is  maide  a  senator, 
ii.  16.    Consul,  21. 

-,  son  of  Appius,  iL  56.   Is 


sent  against  theVolscians,  and  his  azmy, 
through  dislike  to  him,  fly  befim  tbe 
enemy,  59. 

-,  decemvir,  iiL   33.    Hii 


ambition,  35.  Violence,  36.  Lust,  44. 
He  abdicates  the  decemviiate,  54.  And 
puts  himself  to  death  in  prison,  58. 

,  son  of  the  preceding,  mi- 


litary tribune,  iv.  54. 

-,  grandson  of  the  decern 


vir,  opposes  the  admission  of  plabshiii 
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to  the  consulship,  vi.  40.    Is  made  dic- 
tator, vii.  6.    Dies  consuI<  25. 

CHaudius,  Appius,  in  the  office  of  censor, 
makes  the  famous  road,  and  aqueduct ; 
through  his  advice,  the  Potitian  family 
commit  the  charge  of  the  rites  of  Her- 
cules to  public  slaves,  and  become  ex- 
tinct, ix.  29.  He  is  made  consul,  42. 
Interrez,  z.  11.  Consul  a  second  time, 
15.  Praetor,  22.  His  proceedings  against 
the  Samnites,  31. 

1  consul,  first  makes  war 

against  Carthage,  xxxi.  1. 

-,  military  tribune,  xxii. 


53.  Praetor,  xxiii.  24.  Commands  in 
Sicily,  30.  Consul,  xxv.  3.  Is  wounded 
at  the  si^e  of  Capua,  xxvi.  1. 

-,  C,  son  of  Appius,  consul,  iii.  ' 
15,  40,  58 ;  iv.  6. 

Cicero,  C,  prosecutes  the  consul  ! 


RomiUius,  iii.  31 

Centho,  C,  interrex,  xxii.  34. 


Dictator,  xxv.  2.    Praetor,  ih. 

Nero,  C,  xxiv.  17.     Commands 


in  Spain,  and  is  baffled  by  Hasdrubal, 
xxvi.  17.  Is  made  consul,  xxvii.  34. 
Encounters  Hannibal  several  times,  41, 
42.  Goes  against  Hasdrubal,  43.  Orders 
Hasdrubal's  head  to  be  thrown  in  the 
enemy's  view,  51.  Triumphs,  xxviii.  ' 
9.    Is  made  censor,  xxix.  37. 

Pulcher,"  C,  consul,  xli.  «.    Tri 


umphs,  13. 

Nero,  C,  praetor,  xl.  18. 


,  M.,  client   of  the    decemvir, 

claims  Virginia  as   his  slave,  iii.  44. 
Goes  into  exile,  58. 

Marcellus,  M.,  praetor,  xxii.  35. 


military  tribune,  xxvi.  26 ;  xxix.  11, 20. 
-,  praetor,  xxxviii.  35. 


41. 


Pulcher,  P.,  consul,  xxxix.  32. 
P.,  praefect  of  the  allies,  xxvii. 

Q.,  plebeian  tribune,  xxi.  63. 

Flamen,  Q.,  praetor,  xxvii.  21. 

'■  Asellus,  Tib.,  military  tribune, 
zxviL41.  Praetor,  xxviii.  10.  Plebeian 
OBdile,  xxix.  11. 

Nero,  Tib.,  praetor,  xxix.  II. 


Clazomenians,  xxxviii.  39. 

Cleomenes,  first  tyrant  of  Lacedaemoc 
XY«iv.  26. 

Cleonae,  xxxiii.  14 ;  xxxiv.  25. 

Cleouymus,  Lacedaemonian  general,  brmgs 
an  army  into  Italy,  and  takes  Thuriae, 
but  is  driven  out  by  the  Patavians,  x.  2. 

Cleopatra,  consort  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epire,  vili.  24. 

,  queen  of  Egypt,  xxvii.  4; 

xxxvii.  3 ;  xlv.  13. 

Cloacina,  iii.  48. 

Cloak,  embroidered,  sent  to  Cleopatra, 
xxvii.  4. 

•  of  the  Grecian  fashioa,  charged  as 

an   instance  of  efieminacy  on  Scipio, 
xxix.  19. 

Cloelia,  ii.  13. 

Cloelius,  Gracchus,  ^quan  general,  van- 
quished, and  taken  by  Q.  Cincinnatus, 
iii.  28. 

TuUius,  Roman  ambassador,  mur- 
dered by  order  of  Tolumnius,  iv.  17. 
-,  'ntus,  one  of  the  first  consular 


Is  sent,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  to 
collect  the  remains  of  the  army,  57. 
Defeats  Hannibal  at  Nola,  xxiii.  W. 
Is  chosen  consul  a  second  time,  and  ab- 
dicates, 31.  As  proconsul,  repulses 
Hannibal,  4£.  Is  made  consul  a  third 
time,  xxiv.  9.  Commands  in  Sicily,  21. 
Besieges  Syracuse,  33.  Takes  it,  xxv. 
23,  24.  Triumphs  on  the  Alban  mount, 
and  enters  the  city  in  ovation,  xxvi.  21.  , 
Is  consul  a  fourth  time,  22.  Worsted 
by  Haqnibal,  xxvii.  12.  Defeats  him, 
14.  Is  made  consul  a  fifth  time,  21. 
Insnared  by  a  stratagem,  and  slain,  26, 
27. 

-,  son  of  the  consul, 


ConnOf  xxxviii.  26,  39. 
7   D  2 


tribunes,  iv.  7. 

,  Q.,  consul,  ii.  2L 

■     Siculus,  Q.,  censor,  vi.  31. 
-,  P.,  consular  tribune,  vi.  31« 


Clondicus,  Gallic  general,  in  treaty  with 

Perseus,  xliv.  26. 
Cluilian  trench,  i.  28  ;  ii.  39. 
Cluilius,  Volscian  general,  iv.  9t 
,  C,  chief  magistrate  at  Alba,  L 

22,  23. 
Clusium,  V.  33.    Besieged  by  the  Gauls, 

XXXV.  20. 

-,  formerly  Camers,  x.  25. 
Cluvia,  taken  by  the  Samnites,  recovered 

by  the  Romans,  ix.  31. 

■    and  Oppia,  Campanian  women, 

have  their  liberty  and  property  restored, 

xxvi.  34. 
Cluvius,  C,  lieutenant-general,  xliv.  40. 

Saxula,  C,  praetor,  xli.  28. 

,  Sp.,  praetor,  xlii.  9. 

Cnidus,  xxxvii.  16. 

Cnossians  refuse  to  restore  the  Roman 

prisoners,  xxxvii.  60. 
Coele-Syria,  xxxiii.  19;  xlii.  29;  xlv.  H. 
Coelian  mount  added  to  the  city^  i.  30, 

33. 
Ccelimontan   gate    struck  by  lightning, 

XXXV.  9. 
Coelius,  ancient  historian,  xxi.  38 ;  xxii. 

31 ;  xxiii  6  ;  xxvi.  11 ;  xxvii.  27 ;  xxix. 

27  ;  xxxiii.  7  ;  xxxviii.  46 
Collatia  taken  from  the  Sabines,  i.  38. 
CoUatinus.    See  Tarquinius. 
Colline  gate,  iL  11 ;  iii.  51 ;  vii.  11 ;  viii. 

15 ;  xxvi.  10. 
Colophon,  xxxvii.  26 ;  xxxviii.  39. 
Combulteria,  xxiii.  39 ;  xxiv.  20. 
Come  Macra,  xxxii.  13,  36  ;  xxxiiL  36. 
Cominium  besieged,  x.  39.    Burnt,  44; 

xxv.  14. 
Comitium,  part  of  t^e  forum  where  tb« 
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cnrlM   aasembled,   yi.   15.      Covered, 
zztU.  36. 

Comitius,  Post.,  consul,  ii.  18.  Again,  33. 

Commentaries  of  Noma,  published  bj 
Ancus  Marcius,  L  32. 

■  of  Servius  Tullius,  i.  60. 

of  the  pontilft,  iv.  3 :  vi.  1. 

of  king  Eumeites,  xliii.  6. 

Compsa,  given  up  to  the  Carthaginians, 
xziiL  1.  Recovered  by  the  Romans, 
xxlU.  20. 

Concord,  her  temple,  ix.  46 ;  xxiL  S3 ; 
xxvi.  23.     Altar,  xxiv.  22. 

Conscript  Fathers,  so  named,  ii.  1. 

Consentia,  viii.  24 ;  xxv.  1;  xxviiL  11; 
XXX.  19. 

Consualia,  games  of  Neptune,  i.  f . 

Consuls  first  created,  i.  60.  Decemvirs, 
iii.  33.  Consuls  again,  54,  55.  Consular 
tribunes,  iv.  6,  7.  One  plebeian  consul 
admitted,  vL  35,  42.  Both  consuls  ple- 
beian, xxiii.  31. 

Contenebra  taken  by  the  Romans,  and 
plundered,  against  the  will  of  the  com- 
manders, vi.  4. 

Cora,  colony,  viii.  9.  Refuses  contribu- 
tion, xxvii.  9. 

Corbio,  ii.  39 ;  iii.  66. 

,  in  Spain,  taken,  zxxix.  42. 

Corcyra,  island,  xxvi.  24 ;  xxxvi.  42. 

Corinth,  xxvii.  31 ;  xxxiL  37 ;  xxxviii.  7 ; 
xlv.  28. 

Corinthian  bay,  xxvL  26;  xxviii.  7; 
xliv.  1. 

Corioli  taken  by  Marcius,  ii.  33. 

Cornelia  forced  to  drink  the  poison  which 
she  had  prepared  for  her  husband,  viiL 
18. 

Cornelian  tribe,  xxxviii.  36. 

Cornelius  Barbatus,  chief  pontiff,  ix.  46. 

—  ,  A.,  quaestor,  iii.  24.  Chief  pon- 

tiff, iv.  27.   Consular  tribune,  vi.  36. 
Again,  42. 

— — —  Arvina,  Aul.,  dictator,  viii.  38. 

-,  herald,  delivers  up 


to  the  Samnites  the  sureties  for  the 
convention  of  Caudium,  ix.  10. 

Cossus,  Aul.,  military  tribune. 


kills  Tolumnius^  king  of  the  Veientians, 
iv.  19.  And  offers  the  grand  spoils,  20. 
Is  made  consul,  30.  Consular  tribune, 
31. 

dictator,    vi.    11. 


Overthrows  the  Volscians,  13.    Impri- 
sons M.  Manlius  for  sedition,  16. 

•,  master  of  horse, 


vii.  19.  Again,  26.  Consul,  28.  Van- 
quishes the  Samnites,  and  triumphs,  36, 
38.  The  first  who  waged  war  with  the 
Samnites,  x.  31. 

Mammula,  Aul.,  propraetor,  com- 


manding in  Sardinia,  xxiii.  21.  Preetor, 
XXXV.  24. 

,  C,  consular  tribune,  vi.  5. 
Cossus,  Cn.,  consular  tribune, 


Vff.  4f .    Again,  61. 


Comeliiu  Comos,  Cn.,connil,if.M.  C» 
sular  tribune,  58.     Again,  v.  10. 

Dolabella,  Cn.,  kizig  in  leligtou 

rites,  xxTiL  36. 

— —  Ijentolus,  Cn.,  miKtaxy  tnbmt, 
xxii.  49.  Qusntor,  he  fights  HannibBl 
with  doubtful  raoceas,  xxv.  19.  Cnrafe 
cdile,  xxix.  II.  Consrul,  xxx.  40.  Pro- 
testo  against  the  decree  of  the  senate 
giving  peace  to  the  Caithaginiaiis,  43. 

— — —  Cethegus,  Cn.,  consul,  xzxiL  tl. 
-        Merenda,  Cn.,  and  Cn.  Coneliiii 
Blasio,  praetoTs,  xxxiv.  42. 

Hispalus,  Cn.,  consul,  xH.  14. 

— ^—  Scipio,  L.,  sent  bj  his  brother 
against  Haadrubal,  xzi.  32.  His  sctioni, 
60,  61 ;  xxii.  19,  21.  He  acts  in  eon- 
junction  writh  his  teother,  xxiiL  26, 9. 
48,  49;  xxiv.  41—49.  Camnuoids 
against  HasdrutMd  Baicas,  xxv.  32. 
Deserted  by  the  Celtiberians,  he  sad 
his  army  are  cut  ofi;  36. 

Lentulus,  L.,  constil,  vfiL  22 


Advises  to  accept  the  terms  dietsted  ty 
Pontiiu,  at  Caudium,  ix.  4. 

Maluginensis,  L.,  consul,  ilL  tti 

Scipio,  L.,  Intenex,  viL  i.  Coo- 


23, 40. 
sul,  23. 


Scipio,  L.,  consul,  x.  11, 25, 26. 
— — —  Caudinus,    L.,    curate    «dile, 
xxvii  21. 

Lentulus,  L.,  chief  pontiff  xiiL 


10. 


,  commander  in  re- 
ligious affairs,  xxv.  2.  Prstor,  41. 
Lieutenant-general,  xxvii.  14. 

-,  succeeds  Scipio  in 


the  government  of  Spain,  xxviii  38. 
Defeats  Indibilis,  who  is  slain,  xxix.  2, 
3.    Is  curule  aedile,  11. 

Scipio,  L.,  brother  of  Pablius, 


takes  Oringis,  xxviii  3.  Is  elected  prae- 
tor, xxxiv.  54.  Consul,  xxxvi  45.  Ar- 
rives in  Asia,  xxxvii  33.  Defeats  An- 
tiochus,  43.  Triumphs  and  assumes 
the  title  Asiaticus,  59.  Condemned  fiir 
having  accepted  presents  firom  Antio- 
chus,  xxxvii.  55.  Ordered  into  prison, 
58.  Liberated  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  ple- 
beian tribune,  60.  At  the  review  of  the 
knights,  he  is  deprived  of  his  horse, 
xxxix.  44. 

Merula,  L.,  praetor,  xxxii  7. 


Consul,  xxxiv.  54.  His  lettei  after  bs 
had  defeated  the  Boians  at  Mutina, 
XXXV.  6. 

Cossus,  M.,  consul,  iv.  51. 

Maluginensis,  M.,  decemvir,  ilL 


35,  40,  41.  Consul,  iv.  21.  Censor,  t. 
31.  Consular  tribune,  vi  36.  Ajgaia,^i. 
Cethegus,  M.,  chirf  pontifl^  xxv. 


2.  Preetor,  41.  Conmiands  in  SicQyi 
xxvi  21.  Censor,  xxvii.  11.  C«isul* 
xxix.  11.  Proconsul,  defeats  Ma|<H 
XXX.  16. 
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GafBeUas  Selplo,  M.,  pnetor,  xli.  14. 

— — ^  Cossus,  P.,  consular  tribune,  W, 

49.   Again,  56.   Dictator,  57.  Consular 

tribune,  58.    Again,  v.  24. 

Arvina,  P.,  consul,  ix.  42.  Cen- 


sor, z.  47.    Again  consul,  xi.  24. 

MalugUiensis,  P.,  consular  tri- 


bune, iv.  61 ;  V.  16. 
— — —  Scipio,  P.,  master  of  horse, 
V.  19.  Consular  tribune,  24.  Inter- 
rez,  82.  'Again,  vL  1.  One  of  the 
first  eurule  aediles,  Tii.  1.  Dictator, 
ix.  44. 

— ^^—  Lentulus,  P.,  prsetor,  xxiv.  9. 
Commands  in  Sicily,  10,  and  xxv.  6. 

Scipio  Asina,  P.,  consul,  xx.  56. 


Interrex,  xxii.  34 ;  xxri.  8. 

P.,  consul,  xxi.  6.    At- 


tempts in  yain  to  overtake  Hannibal 
in  Gaui,  82.  And  hastens  back  to  the 
Po,  89.  Is  defeated,  and  wounded  at 
the  Ticinus,  46.  Recommends  to  his 
colleague  to  avoid  fighting,  52, 58.  Sails 
to  Spain,  and  joins  his  brother,  xxii. 
S2.  Marches  against  Mago,  xxv.  82. 
Is  defeated  and  slain,  84. 

,  son  of  the  preceding, 
rescues  his  father  ftom  immmeqt  dan- 
ger at  the  Ticinus,  xxi.  46.  After  the 
liattle  ot  Cannae,  he  breaks  up  a  con- 
spiracy, formed  for  abandoning  Italy, 
xxii.  58.  At  twenty-four  years  of  age 
Is  sent  proconsul  into  Spain,  xxvi.  18. 
Takes  New  Carthage  in  one  day,  xlii. 
46.  Restores  to  AJlucius  his  spouse, 
50.  Acts  in  Spain  with  extraordinary 
success,  xxTii.  17,  18;  xxviii.  1,4,  12, 
16.  Passes  over  to  Africa,  <«>  a  visit  to 
S]rphax,  17.  Dines  at  the  same  table 
with  Hasdnibal,  18.  Quells  a  mutiny 
ftt  Suero,  xxiv.  29.  Vanquishes  Man- 
donius  and  Indibilis,  82,  34.  Fdhns  an 
aUianee  between  the  Romans  and  Ma- 
siniasa,  85.  On  his  return  to  Rome  is 
elected  consul,  88.  Goes  to  Sicily,  45. 
Prepares  for  a  descent  on  AfHca,  xxix. 
1.  Passes  over  thither,  and  meets  with 
great  success,  24 — 35.  Overthrows  Sy- 
phax  and  Hasdrubal,  xxx.  3,  9.  Re- 
proves Masinissa's  conduct  toward  So- 
phonisba,  14.  Confers  with  Hannibal, 
29,  81.  DefeaU  him,  32,  35.  Dictates 
terms  of  peace,  87.  Returns  to  Rome, 
triumphs,  and  assumes  the  sumane  of 
Afiricanus,  45.  Is  created  censor,  xxxiL 
7.  Consul  a  second  time,  xxxiv.  42. 
Converses  with  Hannibal  at  Ephesus, 
XXXV.  14.  Accepts  the  post  of  lieuten- 
ant-general under  his  brother,  xxxvii. 
1.  Receives  his  son  Arom  Antiochus, 
and  rejects  his  offers,  84,  86.  Prescribes 
the  terms  of  peace,  xxxvii.  45.  Is  ac- 
cused of  bribery,  xxxviii.  50.  Retires 
to  Litumum,  52.  Where  he  dies,  and, 
according  to  his  orders  previously 
given,  is  buried,  58. 


Cornelius  Scipio,  P.,  son  of  Afiricanus,  au- 
gur, xl.  42. 

Nasica,  P.,  son  of  Corne- 
lius, not  yet  of  quaestorian  age,  is 
judged  the  best  man  in  Rome,  and  sent 
to  receive  the  Idaean  Mother,  xxix.  18. 
Made  consul,  xxxvi.  1.  He  triumphs 
over  the  Boians,  xxxvi.  40.  Is  com- 
mander of  a  colony,  xxxix.  55 ;  xl.  34. 
Sulla,  P.,  prsetor,  xxv.  2,  3.  The 


first  that  solemnized  the  Apollinarian 
games,  12,  19,  22. 

Ser.,  consul,  iL  41.     Flamea 


Quirinalis,  dies  of  the  plague,  iii  22. 

Maluglnensis,  Ber.^  consular  tri- 
bune, V.  86.  Again,  vi.  6.  A  third 
time,  18.  A  fourth,  22.  A  fifth«  27. 
A  sixth,  86.  A  seventh,  38.  Master 
of  horse,  vii.  9. 

,  Ser.,  military  tribune,  xxix.  2. 

Lentulus,   Ser.,  eurule  aedile, 

xxviii.  10.    Praetor,  xliil.  11. 

Comiculum  taken  by  Tarquinius  Prisons, 
i.  38. 

Comus,  capital  of  Sardinia,  taken  by  T. 
Manlius,  xxiii.  40. 

Coronea  besieged  by  Quintius,  xxxiiL  29. 
Its  lands  wasted,  xxxvi.  20. 

Corsica,  island,  xxii.  31 ;  xxx.  89. 

Corsicans,  revolt  from  the  Romans,  xlL 
19.    Peace  is  granted  to  them,  xlii.  7. 

Cortona  solicits  peace  with  the  Romans,  a 
truce  is  granted,  ix.  37. 

Corycus,  promontory,  xxxiii.  20;  xxxvL 
43 ;  xxxvii.  12. 

Cosa  commended  for  fidelity,  xxvii.  10. 
Its  harbour,  xxii.  1 1 ;  xxx.  39. 

Cosconius,  M.,  military  tribune,  xyx.  18. 

Cotto,  Bastamian  chieftain,  xl.  57. 

Cotton,  city,  xxxviii.  25. 

Com,  king  of  the  Odrysians,  xUL  29.  As- 
sists Perseus,  51,  67. 

Cranon,  xxxvi.  10,  14 ;  xliL  64. 

Craterus,  xxxv.  26. 

Cremaste,  otherwise  Larissa,  xxxL  46. 
Besieged,  xlii.  56. 

Cremera,  river,  ii.  49. 

Cremona  besieged  by  the  Oauls,  xxxi.  10. 
Its  lands  wasted,  xxviiL  10, 11. 

Cretan  archers,  xxxviL  41. 

Cretans,  xxiv.  80.  Their  civil  war,  xlL  2S. 

Creusa,  mother  of  Ascanius,  i.  8. 
,  port  of  Thespise,  xxxvL  21. 

Crito,  of  Beroea,  ambassador  firom  Philip 
to  Hannibal,  xxiii.  39. 

Croton,  i,  18.  Revolts  to  Hannibal  aftet 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  xxii.  61.  Its  in- 
habitants remove  to  Locri,  xxiv.  8; 
xxix.  36 ;  xxx.  19. 

Crown  of  gold  presented  in  the  Capitol  to 
Jupiter  by  the  Latins,  ii.  22,  iii.  57. 
See  iv.  20 ;  vii.  38.  Soldiers  honour^ 
with  golden 'crowns,  vii.  10,  26,  27 1  x. 
44. 

,  civic,  vi.  20 ;  x.  46. 

— ,  obsid^nal.  viL  37* 
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Crown,  nnral,  vi.  20 ;  z.  46. 

,  TftlUrian,  x.  46. 

,  laurel,  xxiii.  11 ;  xxvii.  37. 

Cruftumerium,  colonj,  founded  by  Ro- 
mulus, i.  11.  Taken  by  TarquiniuB,  S8. 
By  the  Romans,  ii.  19 ;  iiL  42. 

Crustuminian  tribe,  xlii.  34. 

Crustuminians,  i.  9,  11. 

Cums,  ii.  9 ;  iv.  44 ;  ix.  19.  Besieged  by 
Hannibal,  and  defended  by  Gracchus, 
xxiii.  36.  The  siege  raised,  37.  Its 
lands  ravaged  by  Hannibal,  xxiv.  13; 
xli.  16. 

Curatius,  P.,  plebeian  tribune,  accutet 
two  military  tribunes,  y.  11. 

Curiatii  fight  the  HoratU,  i.  24,  25. 

Curiatius,  P.,  consul,  iiL  32. 

Curio,  the  first  plebeian,  xxvU.  8. 

Curtian  lake,  i.  13;  vii.  6. 

Curtius,  C,  consul,  iv.  1. 

,  M.,  leaps  into  a  gulf  in  the  foram, 

vii.  6. 

Cyclades,  islands,  xxxiv.  26 ;  xliv.  28. 

Cycliades,  prstor  of  the  Achaeans,  xxzL 
25.    Banished,  xxxii  19. 

Cyllene,  xxvii.  32. 

Cynosarges,  xxxi.  24. 

Cynoscephalse,  xxxiii.  16,  17. 

Cyprian  street,  i.  48. 

Cyprus,  xxxiii.  41. 

Cyrenae,  xxiii  10 ;  xxxiv.  62. 

Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  ix.  17. 

Damocles,  an  Argive,  his  bravery,  xxxiv. 
25. 

Damocritus,  praetor  of  the  ^tolians,  xxxi. 
32.  Envoy  to  Nabis,  xxxv.  12.  Falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  xxxvi. 
24.  Disappointed  in  an  attempt  to 
escape,  he  kills  himself,  xxxvii.  46. 

Dardanians,  xxvi.  25.  Ravage  Mace- 
donia, xxvii.  33.  Are  invaded  by  Phi- 
lip, xxviii.  8.  Philip  proposes  to  ex- 
terminate them,  xl.  57.  They  are 
defeated  by  the  Bastamians,  xli.  19. 

Dasis,  of  Salapia,  favours  Hannibal,  xxvi. 
38. 

Dasius  Altinius,  of  Arpi,  a  traitor,  thrown 
into  prison  by  the  Romans,  his  family 
burned  by  Hannibal,  xxiv.  45. 

■  ■  ■  ■  of  Brundusium  betrays  Clastidium 
to  Hannibal,  xxi.  48. 

Dassaretians,  xxvii.  32 ;  xxxi.  33 ;  xlv.  26. 

Debts  very  great  at  Rome ;  disturbances 
and  secession  in  consequence,  iL  23,  33. 
Debts  contracted  by  rebuilding,  vi.  27. 
Commissioners  (mensarii)  appointed  to 
regulate  matters  respecting  debts,  vii. 
21.  A  law  passed  against  imprisoning 
debtors,  viii.  28. 

Decemvirs,  appointed  to  form  a  body  of 
laws,  iii.  32.  A  new  set  elected,  35. 
Their  cruelty  and  tyranny,  36,  ?f.  They 
retain  the  power  after  their  time  had 
expired,  38.  Are  compelled  to  abdicate 
the  officei  54.    Two  of  them  die  in  pri- 


•on ;  the  lest  'an  hMfahad,  and  Ml 
goods  confiacated,  58 

Decemvirs,  eommiaaioneiB  of  rdigkoi 
matters,  half  patrician,  and  half  nfe- 
beian,  vi.  37,  42. 

Decimation  of  soldSera,  H.  59. 

Deeimiut  Flavua,  C,  mUitaiy  tribane,  ft- 
pulses  Hannibal's  elephanta,  xxviL  14. 
Praetor,  xxxix.  33. 

Decius  Mus,  P.,  lescoeB  the  legions  firam 
a  desperate  situation,  viL  34, 85,  36.  Is 
chosen  consul*  viii.  S.  DoTotes  himidf 
for  the  army,  iz.  10. 

— ,  consul,  iz.  S8,  29.  A  se- 
cond time,  when  he  cwimaivis  in  £tn- 
ria,  41.  Censor,  46.  A  third  time  con- 
sul, X.  14.  Ihroconaal;  he  perftmu 
great  exploits,  16—20.  A  fourth  thne 
consul,  22.  He  devotes  himadlf  fiff  the 
army,  28. 

Decuman  gate,  iii.  5 ;  x.  S2. 

Dedication  of  a  temidemust  be  perfbrmsd 
by  a  consul  or  general,  iz.  45. 

Delium,  a  temple  of  Apidlo  and  asyhm, 
xxxv.  51. 

Delos  island,  deemed  saered  and  inviol^ 
ble,  xliv.  29. 

Delphi,  L  56 ;  V.  15,  16,  28 ;  xlL  15;  zUL 
15,17,40;  xlv.  27. 

Delphic  oracles,  L  56;  y.  15,  16,  28; 
xxix.  10. 

DemaratuB,  father  ci  Lucnmo,  L  34* 

Demetrias,  in  Thesaaly,  xxvii.  32 ;  xxrffi. 
5,  8 ;  xxxiii.  3)  ;  xxxv.  Si. 

Demetrium,  xxviii.  6. 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip,  xl.  5.  His 
quarrel  with  Perseus,  and  ita  immediate 
consequences,  7 — 16,  21,  23.  He  is  poi- 
soned at  Heraclea,  24. 

,  of  Pharos,  xxiL  SS. 

Deserters  scourged,  and  thrown  firam  the 
rock;  xxiv.  20. 

,  Latin,  beheaded,  xxxiii  43. 

Devoting  law,  iU.  55 ;  vii.  41.  One  of  the 
.£quans  and  Volscians,  iv.  26.  The 
principal  elders  in  Rome  devote  then- 
selves,  on  the  approach  of  the  Gauls,  v. 
41.  A  consul,  dictator,  or  praetor,  mqr 
devote  either  himself  or  any  soldier  ie> 
gularlv  enlisted,  for  the  srmy,  viiL  10. 

Diana  of  Ephesus,  and  her  temple  on  the 
Aventine,  i.  45.  A  lectiatemium  hi 
honour  of  her,  xxii.  10.  Her  gronre^ 
XjLvii.  4.  Festival  of  three  days  at  Sy- 
racuse, XXV.  23.  Her  temple  at  Ahydus, 
xxxi.  17.    At  Aulis,  xlv.  27. 

Amarynthis,  her  festival  at  Eretria, 

XXXV.  38. 

Tauropolos,  xliv.  44. 

Dianium,  i.  48. 

Dicsearchus,  proper  name,  xxxiiL  2 ;  xxxv. 
12 ;  xxxvi.  28. 

Dice  played  with,  iv.  17. 

Dictator,  first  created,  U.  18.  No  apyesi 
firom  him,  29 ;  iii.  20.  An  instance  d 
an  appeal  by  Fabiua,  ViiL  S3.    DictaMr 
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Bomiiiated  to  drive  the  nan,  vii.  3 ;  viiL 
18.  The  first  plebeian,  vii.  17.  Dictator 
not  allowed  to  use  a  horse  without  leave 
of  the  people,  xxiii.  14.  Two  dictators 
at  one  time,  22,  2S.  Warm  disputes 
about  the  nomination  of  dictators,  iv. 
56 ;  xxvii.  5. 

Didas,  governor  of  P»onia,  poisons  De- 
metrius, xl.  24. 

Digitius,  Sex.,  claims  a  mural,  crown,  on 
the  capture  of  New  Carthage,  xxvi.  48. 

,    praetor,   unsuccessful    in 

Spain,  XXXV.  1 ;  xliii.  II. 

DimaUum  taken  by  ^milius,  xxix.  12. 

Dinocrates,  Macedonian  general,  xxiii.  IS. 

,  praetor  of  Messene,  xxxix.  49. 

Dinomenes,  life-guard  of  Hieronymus, 
conspires  against  him,  xxiv.  7.  Is  made 
praetor  at  Syracuse,  23. 

Diomede's  plaina,  xxv.  12. 

Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  gets  possession 
of  the  citadel  of  Croton,  xxiv.  3.  An 
expression  of  his,  22. 

Dioxippus,  Athenian  general,  xxxi.  24. 

Dipylus,  part  of  Athens,  xxxi.  24. 

Discipline,  military,  severely  enforced  by 
Manlius,  viii.  7.  Supported  by  the  dic- 
tator Papirius,  34,  35.  Its  gradual  im- 
provement, ix.  17. 

Diaftenchised,  (aerarii  facti,)  iv.  24;  xxiv. 
18 ;  xxix.  37,  &c. 

Dodonaean  Jupiter,  his  caution  to  Pyr* 
rhus,  viii.  24. 

Dolopians,  declared  firee,  xxxiii.  34.  Join 
the  ^tolians,  xxxviii.  3,  5,  8. 

Domitius,  Cn.,  consul,  viii.  17. 

■  Calvinus,  Cn.,  curule  ndile,  x,  9. 

'   ■  ^nobaibus,  Cn.,  plebeian  aedile, 

xxxiiL  42.    Consul,  xxxv.  10;  xlv.  17. 

Dorimachus,  ^tolian,  xxvi.  24. 

Doris,  its  towns  taken,  xxviii.  7. 

Druentia,  xxL  31. 

Dry  season,  remarkable,  iv.  30. 

Duilius,  Caeso,  iii.  35.    Consui,  viii.  16. 

,  plebeian  consular  tribune, 

V.  13;  vii.  21. 

Dyillius,  M.,  plebeian  tribune,  ii.  58. 
Prosecutes  Ap.  Claudius,  61.  His  good 
conduct  respecting  the  decemvirs,  iii. 
52,  54.  He  procures  the  passing  of  a 
law,  allowing  an  appeal  Arom  the  con- 
suls, 54.  Opposes  bis  colleagues,  who 
wish  to  contmue  in  office,  64.  Reduces 
the  late  of  interest,  vii.  16. 

Duumvirs,  judges  of  capital  offences,  L 
26 ;  vi.  20. 

,  conmiissioners  in  religious  af- 
fairs, keepers  of  the  Sibylline  books, 
iii.  10;  V.  13.  Their  number  increased 
to  ten,  vL  87. 

-,  naval,  ix.  30. 


Djmae,  xxvii.  31 ;  xxxii.  22 ;  xxxviiL  29. 
J^rrraehium,  xxix.  12 ;  xliL  46. 

EbiitliM,  L.,  cbosul,  iii  6. 

,  M.,  military  tribune,  xlL  I. 


ii.19. 


Ebutius  Elva,  M.  commissioner  of  a  co- 
lony, iv.  11. 

■  ,  praetor,  xliv.  17. 

Comicen,  Postumus,  consul,  it, 

11. 

,  P.,  xxxix.  9,  12. 

-,  T.,  consul,  and  master  of  horse, 

-  Carus,  T.,  commander  of  a  co* 
lony,  xxxix.  55.    Praetor,  xlii.  4. 

Ecetra,  iii.  10 ;  vi.  31. 

Ecetrans,  peace  granted  to  them,  and  part 
of  their  lands  taken  from  them,  iL  25. 
They  revolt  to  the  .£quans,  iii.  4. 

Echedemus  employed  by  Philip  as  envoy 
to  the  Acamanians,  xxxiii.  16. 

,  Athenian  ambassador,  xxxvii  7. 

Echinus,  xxxii.  33 ;  xxxiv.  23. 

Eclipse  of  the  sun,  xxii.  1 ;  xxx.  2,  38 ; 
xxxvii.  4. 

of  the  moon,  foretold  to  the  army 

by  Sulpicius  Gallus,  xliv.  37.  Custom 
of  making  noise  on  it,  xxvi.  5. 

Edesco,  a  celebrated  Spanish  general,  Joins 
Scipio,  xxvii  17. 

Edessa,  xlv.  29. 

Egeria,  nymph,  i  19. 

Egerius,  son  of  Aruns,  so  named  Arom  his 
poverty,  i.  34,  38. 

Egnatius,  Gellius,  Samnite  general,  ad- 
vises war  with  the  Romans,  x.  18.  In- 
vites the  Umbrians  to  join  Him,  and 
tempts  the  Gauls,  21.    Is  killed,  29. 

Ssyp^»  viU*  24.    See  Ptolemy,  Cleopatra. 

Elatia,  xxviii  7 ;  xxxii.  18,  21.  Taken 
by  the  Romans,  24. 

Elders,  Roman,  slain  by  the  Gauls,  v.  41. 
Elders  obliged  to  undertake  the  gM&rd 
of  the  city,  v.  10;  vi  2,  6.  Cohorts 
formed  of  elders,  x.  21. 

,  Carthaginian,  thirty  form  the  prin- 
cipal council  of  state,  xxx.  16. 

Eleans,  wage  war  with  the  Achaeans, 
xxvii.  31 — S3.  Machanidas  resolves 
to  attack  them  during  the  Olympic 
games,  xxviii  7.  They  send  ambassa- 
dors to  Antiochus,  xxxvi  5. 

Elephants,  first  used  by  the  Romans, 
xxxi.  36.  Elephants  confuse  their  own 
party,  xxvii.  14.  Are  conveyed  over  the 
Rhone,  xxi  28.  Method  of  killing  them 
invented  by  Hasdrubal,  xxvii  49. 

Elicius,  Jupiter,  i  20. 

Elimaea,  xxxi  40. 

Elimseans,  xxxv.  48 ;  xxxvii.  40. 

Elis,  xxvii.  32 ;  xxxvi  31 ;  xxxviii  32. 

Elitovius,  Gallic  chief,  crosses  the  Alps, 
V.  35. 

Emathia,  or  Pseonia,  xl.  3 ;  xliv.  44. 

Emporia,  country,  xxix.  25,  33. 

Emporiae,  city  in  Spain,  founded  bv  Pho> 
csans,  xxi  60;  xxvi  19;  xxviii.  42. 

Emporium,  fort  near  Placentia,  xxL 
57. 

Enipeus,  river,  xliv.  8,  20,  27. 

Enna  seized  by  the  Romans,  xxiv.  If. 
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Ennios,  Q,,  hit  obMfrTation  reapecCing 
Fab.  Maxhnat,  xxx.  26. 

EordcMf  xxxl.  S9 ;  zlii.  53 ;  zlr.  SO. 

Eph«ius,  xxxiii.  38 ;  xxxviiL  12,  39. 

EpicratM,  xxxvii.  13 — 15. 

Epicydes  sent  by  Hannibal,  with  hia  bro- 
ther Hippocratea,  ambaasador  to  Hier- 
onymua,  xxiv.  6,  23.  BoUi  elected 
praetors  at  Syracuse,  27.  They  aeise  8y- 
racuae,  32.  Epicydea  conunanda  in  the 
city  when  beaieged  by  the  Romana,  35. 
He  leavea  it,  ZXT.  27.  And  goea  to 
AfHca,  xxvi.  40. 

•^—  Sindon,  killed  at  Syiaonae,  xxr. 
28. 

Epidauroa,  x.  47 ;  xlr.  28. 

Epipolae,  part  of  Syracuae,  xxr.  24. 

EpiruK,  vui.  3 ;  xxix.  12 ;  zxxiL  IS;  zIt. 
34. 

Equeatrian  eatate,  ▼.  T. 

-^—  apoila.  Till.  7. 

— ^— ^^  atatue,  ix.  4S. 

Eretria,  xxxiL  13,  16 ;  xxziiL  S4;  xxzr. 
38. 

Eretnm,  iii.  29;  xxtL  11,  25. 

Ergavia,  xl.  50. 

ErTcinum,  xxxvi.  13. 

Erigonua,  river,  xxxi.  89. 

Eropon,  xliv.  24,  28. 

Eropua,  xxrii.  32 ;  xxix.  12. 

Erycine  Venus,  xxii.  9,  10. 

Erythrae,  xxviiL  8 ;  xxxtL  43 ;  xxxriL 
27. 

,  promontory,  xUt.  28. 

Eryx,  mount,  xxi.  10,  41. 

Esquilise,  i.  44 ;  ii.  28. 

EsquUine  hiU,  i.  48. 

gate,  ii.  11 ;  iii.  66, 68;  ▼!.  22. 

Etovissa,  xxi.  22. 

Etruria,  i.  23,  80.  Subdued  by  Fabiua, 
consul,  ix.  41.  Renews  hostilities,  x.  3. 
Is  laid  waste,  12,  30,  37.  Its  general 
asaemblies,  iv.  23  ;  y.  17 ;  X.  16. 

Etrurians,  besiege  Rome,  ii.  II.  Recom- 
mence hostilities,  44.  Are  displeased 
at  the  Veians  for  electing  a  king,  v.  1. 
Make  war  on  the  Romana,  vi.  2 — 4. 
Prepare  again  for  war,  vii.  17.  Are  de> 
feated,  ix.  35.  Obtain  a  truce,  41.  De- 
feat the  Romans,  x.  3.  Are  routed,  4, 
5.  iSm  10,  18,  30.  Meditate  a  revolt, 
xxvii.  21.    Are  checked,  24. 

Evander,  Arcadian,  introducea  the  use  of 
letters  in  Italy,  i.  5,  7. 

^  Cretan,  attempts  to  murder  king 
Eumenes,  xlii.  15.  Accompanies  Per- 
aeua  in  his  flight,  xliv.  43.  la  put  to 
death  by  him,  xlv.  5. 

Eubcea,  island,  xxvii.  30;  xxviii.  5; 
xxxv.  51 ;  xxxvi.  15. 

Euboic  gulf,  xxxi.  47. 

talent,  xxxvii.  45 ;  xxxviiL  9. 

Eubulidas  of  Chalcis,  demanded  by  Scipio, 
xxxvii.  45. 

Eudamus,  commander  of  the  Rhodian 
fleet,  xxxvii.  If,  15 ;  xliv.  28. 


Bomenes,  king  of  Tergunna,  idm  fk$ 
Bmnana  aninat  Antfechna,  xxxvL4l, 
41.  la  obUged  to  go  home  to  prated 
PWgamua,  xxxriL  18.  Adviaea  JEai- 
iiua  not  to  liaten  to  oTerturea  of  peaea 
19.  Aaaiate  in  the  total  overthrow  oi 
Antiochua,  41,  42.  Goea  to  Rome,  52, 
63b  And  ia  rewarded  with  a  large  aM- 
tion  of  territoTy,  56.  Hi*  ambaasadon 
complain  of  Philip,  xxzix.  27.  Ha 
cornea  to  Rome,  and  diacoven  tiie  de* 
aigna  of  Perwua,  xliL  6, 11—13.  Is  as- 
aanlted  near  Delphi,  15.  He  and  the 
Romana  are  wonted  hj  Penena,  St. 
Whom  they  alterwarda  dirfeat,  and  En* 
menea  becomea  anspected  hfr  the  Ra- 
mana,  xliv.  20.  He  la  aolieited  by  Per- 
aeua,  24.  The  treaty  ia  brakea  aS,  IS. 
He  aenda  ambaaaadora  to  Rome  with 
eongratulationa,  xlr.  IS.  Makaaatraee 
with  the  Oaula,  S4. 

Euphraniv,  Macedonian  general,  ndiaTei 
Meliboea  firom  a  alege,  xliv.  13. 

Eniipoa,  atxait  of  Eubeaa,  xxviiL  6 ;  xnL 
22. 

EuTDtaa,  liver,  xxxiv.  S8 ;  xxxv.  29,  SI. 

Euiyalua,  hill  at  Syracoae,  xxv.  25,  26. 

Eurylochua,  Magneaian  diief  maj^tnle, 
provokea  Quintiua,  xxxv.  31.  FUea  la 
iEtolia,32.    KOla  hfanaelt  xzzvL  St. 

Euivmedon,  river,  xxxiiL  41. 

Enthymidaa,  head  of  a  faction  at  Cktkk, 
xxxv.  87,  38. 

Exodia,  interludea.  Til.  S. 

Fftbiae,  danghtera  of  M.  Fab.  AmbmiBa, 

vi.  34. 
Fabian  fkmOy.  ii.  45.    Undertake  the  var 

with  the  Veiana,  48.    Are  all  cut  off  ex- 
cept one,  50. 
Fabius  Pictor,  a  very  old  writor,  i  44;  H. 

40 ;  viii.  80 ;  x.  37 ;  xxiL  7. 
f  C,  consul,  wages  an  uiuneeeisftil 

war  with  the  Tarquiniana,  viL  12, 15. 

Is  made  interrex,  17.    Maater  of  hone, 

ix.  23. 

•,  Caeso,  quaeator,  accnaea  Sp.  Ca»- 


aiua  of  treaaon,  ii.  41.  Ia  made  eonaul, 
42.  A  aecond  time  conanl,  whoi  hii 
troops  reftiae  to  conquer,  4S.  He  aad 
hia  brother-  renew  the  fight,  46.  Is 
chosen  consul  a  third  time,  48.  Leads 
hia  family  againat  the  Veiana,  48. 

Ambuatua,  Caeao,  quasator,  iv.  54. 


Conaular  tribune,  61.    Ag^in,  t.  10.  A 
third  time,  24. 

Dorso,  C,  during  the  aiege  of  tha 


Capitol,  paaaes  through  the  Gauls  to 
perform  aacrifice,  and  retuma  safe,  v.  44. 
-,  L.,  envoy  firom  Sc^io  to  Carthage, 


xxx.  25. 

,  M.,  brother  of  Case,  emttol,  & 

42.     Again,  43.     RefUaea  a  trimiipltt 
47. 


— ,  chief  pontiff,  dictatea  the  km 
of  words,  in  which  the  Roman  ddaa 
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devote  themaelTM  OL  the  approadi  of 
the  Gaols,  v.  41. 
Fabius  AmbuBtus,  M.,  whose  daughter's 
envy  of  her  sister  occasioned  the  con- 
sulship to  be  opened  to  plebeians,  con- 
sular tribune,  vi.  22.    Again,  S6. 

,  consul,  honoured 
with  an  ovation  over  the  Hemicians, 
▼iL  11.  Again  consul,  17.  Dictator, 
82.  Argues  in  favour  of  his  son  against 
Papirius,  viii.  83.  Master  of  horse,  38. 
Dorso,  M.,  consul,  vii.  28. 
Vibnliuius,  M., consul,  iv.  II.  Con- 


sular tribune,  25. 

Buteo,  M.,  dictator,  without  a  mas- 


ter of  horse,  created  for  the  purpose  of 
filling  up  the  senate,  xziii.  22. 

,  curule  sedile,  xxx.  26. 


Prstor,  40. 

Ambustus,  Numerius,  consular  tri- 


bune, iv.  58. 
— —  Vibulanus,  Numerius,  consul,  iv. 
43.    Consular  tribune,  49.    Again,  57. 
-  ■■    .  Q.,  consul,  ii.  41.     A^ain,  43. 


Slain  in  battle,  46. 
,  the  only  survivor  of  the  dis- 
aster at  Cremera,  consul,  iiu  1.  Again, 
2.  A  thkd  time  consul,  he  conquers 
the  Volscians,  and  is  made  one  of  the 
decemvirs  for  forming  laws,  36.  He  is 
banished  with  his  colleagues,  58. 

-,  ambassador  to  the  Gauls,  kills 


«ne  of  their  leaders,  and  is  made  con- 
•ular  tribune,  v.  35,  36.  He,  with  his 
brother,  is  called  to  an  account  for  his 
conduct  towards  the  Gauls,  and  dies, 
vi  1. 

Ambustus,  Q.,  consul,  iv.  52.  Mas- 
ter of  horse,  vii.  28.    Dictator,  ix.  7. 

— —  Gurges,  Q.,  consul,  x.  47* 

Maximus   Rullianus,   Q.,   curule 

SBdile,  viii.  18.  Master  of  horse,  29. 
Fights  the  Samnites  contrary  to  the 
order  of  the  dictator,  Papirius,  and  is 
successful,  30.  His  dispute  with  the 
dictator,  30 — 36.  He  is  made  consul,  38. 
Interrex,  ix.  7.  Dictator,  he  defeats  the 
Samnites,  23.  Again  consul,  he  defeats 
the  Etrurians,  35.  Though  at  enmity 
with  P^irius,  nominates  him  dictator, 
88.  A  third  time  consul,  he  overthrows 
the  Samnites  and  Umbrians,  41.  Cen- 
sor, he  distributes  the  lowest  rabble 
among  the  four  city  tribes,  and  thence 
gains  the  surname  of  Maximus,  46.  A 
fourth  time  consul,  be  overcomes  the 
Samnites,  x.  13,  14.  Is  made  consul  a 
fifth  time,  22.    Triumphs,  30. 

-'  Vibulanus,  Q.,  consul,  iv.  87. 
Consular  tribune,  49. 

-  Maximus  Verrucosus,  Q.,  ambas- 
sador to  Carthage,  xxi.  18.  Prodictotor, 
xxii.  8.  His  cautious  method  of  con- 
ducting the  war,  II — 17.  He  sells  his 
estate  to  ransom  prisoners,  23.  Saves 
ftom  total  defeat  his  master  of  horse, 


who  had  fought  Hannibal  contrary  to 
his  judgment,  28, 29.  His  advice  to  the 
consul  ^milius,  39.  He  is  made  chief 
pontiff,  xxiii.  21.  A  third  time  consul, 
31.  His  actions,  46,  48.  Is  consul  a 
fourth  time,  xxiv.  8.  Acts  as  lieuten- 
ant-general under  his  son,  44.  Is  made 
consul  a  fifth  time,  xxvii.  7.  Prince  of 
the  senate,  11.  He  takes  Tarentum,  15. 
Effects  a  reconciliation  between  the  con- 
suls Livius  and  Nero,  35.  Opposes  Sci- 
pio's  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Africa,  xxviiL  40 ;  xxix.  19.  Dies,  xxx. 
26. 

Fabius,  Q.,  son  of  the  preceding,  pretor, 
xxiv.  9.  Consul,  43.  Makes  his  fa- 
ther dismount  on  approaching  him,  44. 
Takes  Arpi,  46. 

,  lieutenant-general,  despatched 

to  the  senate  by  Livius,  xxviii.  9. 

Pictor,  Q.,  sent  to  consult  the  ora- 


cle at  Delphi,  xxii.  57.    Returns,  xxiii. 
11. 

Labeo,  Q.,  prater,  xxxvli.  47. 

Pictor,  Q.,  flamen  of  Quirinus, 


and  praetor,  xxxvii.  47,  50. 

Fabraternians  taken  into  protection  by 
the  Romans,  viii.  19. 

Fabricius  Luscinus,  C,  praetor,  xzxiiL 
43;  xxxvii.  4. 

Faesulse,  xxii.  3. 

Faith  solemnly  worshipped,  by  order  of 
Numa,  i.  21. 

Falerine  tribe  added,  ix.  20. 

Falerians,  or  Faliscians,  assist  the  Veians 
and  Fidenatians,  iv.  17.  Attack  the 
Roman  camp  at  Veii,  v.  8,  13.  Are  de- 
feated bv  Camillus,  their  camp  taken, 
and  theur  city  besieged,  19,  26.  The 
treacherous  schoolmaster  is  punished, 
and  the  town  surrenders,  27.  They  re- 
vive hostilities,  vii.  17.  Obtain  a  truce, 
22.  War  is  proclaimed  against  them, 
X.  45.    A  truce  granted,  46. 

Falemian  lands,  as  far  as  the  river  Vol- 
tumus,  divided  among  the  commons  of 
Rome,  viii.  11. 

Fasces  do  not  attend  both  consuls  in  the 
city,  ii..  1.  Lowered,  in  compliment  to 
the  people,  by  Publicola,  7. 

Fathers,  Conscript,  iL  1.  See  Senate,  Pa- 
tricians. 

Faustulus  saves  Romulus  and  Remus,  L 
4,5. 

Fecenia,  Hispala,  a  courtesan,  discovers 
the  practices  of  the  Bacchanalians, 
xxxix.  9, 11,  13.    Is  rewarded,  19. 

Feralia,  festival  of  the  infernal  deities, 
XXXV.  7. 

Ferentine  grove,  i.  50,  52.  Water,  51. 
Source  of  it,  ii.  53. 

Ferentum,  taken  by  the  Romans,  x.  84. 

Feronia,  her  temple,  i.  30.  Her  temple 
and  grove,  xxvL  12:  xxviL  4.  Her 
temple  at  Capena  struck  byliffatning, 
xxxiii.  26. 
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Fetcinine  Tenea.  tB.  2. 

Fiealnea.  L  3.  Ficulnean,  or  Nomentan, 
itMd,  iii.  52. 

FidenK,  eok>ny,  L  27 ;  iv.  17.  Revolts, 
and  U  reduced,  22,  33,  34. 

Fidenatians  make  war  on  the  Romans, 
and  are  conquered,  L  14.  Again,  27. 
Are  becieged,  ii.  19.  Kill  Roman  am- 
baaMidors,  iv.  17.    Are  subdued,  S3,  34. 

Field  of  Man,  L  4 ;  ii.  5  ;  vL  20. 

Figtree  Ruminal,  L  4 ;  z.  23. 

Fires,  great,  at  Rome,  xxiv.  47  ;  zxvL  27. 

Flamens  instituted  by  Numa,  L  20. 

Flamen  of  Jupiter  must  not  spend  one 
night  out  of  the  city,  v.  52. 

Flaminian  circus,  iii.  54 ;  zl.  52. 

meadows,  iii.  64,  63. 

Flaminius,  C,  a  second  time  consul,  zzL 
57.  Goes  privately  to  Ariminum,  where 
he  assumes  the  office,  63.  Is  killed  in 
the  battle  of  Thrasimene,  xxiL  4,  6. 
,  quaestor,  zxvi.  47, 
,  consul,  zxxviii.  42.  De- 
fends M.  Fulvios,  43.  Defeats  the  Li- 
gurians,  xxxix.  2. 

commisaioner  of  a  co- 


lony, xL  34. 

,  L.  zliii  U. 

-,  Q.,  commissioner  of  lands, 


xxxi.  4. 

Flavins,  Cn.,  a  notary,  made  cumle  aedile, 
and  opposes  the  patricians;  publishes 
the  civil  law,  and  exhibits  the  calendar 
in  tablets  bung  round  the  forum,  ix.  46. 

' ,  M.,  makes  a  distribution  of  flesh 
meat,  viii.  22.  Is  made  plebeian  tri- 
bune, 87. 

-,  a  Lucanian,  betrays  Tib.  Grac- 


chus, XXV.  16. 
Flavoleius,  M.,  centurion,  ii.  45. 
Fleet  launched  in  forty-flve  days  after  the 

timber  was   brought  Arom  the  wood, 

xxviiL  45. 
Floronia,  a  vestal  convicted  of  inconti- 
nence, xxii.  57. 
Flumentan  gate,  vL  20 ;  xxxv.  9,  21. 
Fonteius,  M.,  prstor,  xlv.  44. 

Balbus,  P.,  praetor,  xliv.  17. 

Capito,  P.,  praetor,  xliii.  11. 

,  T.,  XXV.  34 ;  xxvi.  17. 

Capito,  T.,  praetor,  xl.  58. 

Formians  made  Roman  citizens,  without 

right  of  sul&age,  viii.  14.    That  right 

granted  to  them,  xxxviii.  36. 
Fortuna  Primigenia,  xxix.  36 ;  xxxiv.  52. 
Fortune,  her  temple  at  Rome,  xxv.  7.   At 

Praeneste,  xxiii.  19.    That  of  Fors  For- 

tima,  xxvii.  11.    Of  Female  Fortune, 

ii.  40. 
Forum,  Roman,  i.  12.    Adorned  with  the 

gilded  shields  of  the  Samnltes,  ix.  40. 
boarium,  or  cattle-market,  xxi.  62 ; 

xxvii.  37 ;  xxix.  37. 

olitorium,  or  herb-market,  zxl.  62. 
piscatorium,  n  fish-market,  zzvi. 


27. 


Foattu,  M.,  eonsnlar  tvftwie,  iv.  21. 

Flacdnator,  M.,  consul,  li.  M. 

Master  of  hone,  26.    Again,  28. 

FregeUsB,  colony,  viiL  22.  Seixed  bf  tlis 
Samnitea,  ix.  12.  Recovered,  28.  Its 
fidelity  to  the  Romaaa,  zzvfi.  19, 
Bravery  of  ita  boraemen,  zzvL  27. 

Frusiniana  mulcted  a  third  part  of  flieSr 
landa,  x.  1. 

Fmsino,  or  FruainiuD,  zzviL  S7. 

Fucine  lake.  It.  57. 

Fnleinioa,  C,  Roman  smbaaaador,  kilM 
by  order  of  Tdumniua,  iv.  17. 

Fulviua  Curvos,  C,  plebeian  aedfle,!.!! 

-,  Cn.,  conaul,  x.  11.    Defeats  ths 


Samnitea,  and  triumpha,  12. 
tor,  he  overthrowa  the  Etmriansr26| 
27,  30. 
1  quaeator,  delivered  np  to  Hsa- 


nibal  by  the  Lignriana,  zzi.  59. 

,  lieutenant-general,  xxtL  14, 

S3 ;  zxvii.  8. 

Centumalua,  Cn.,  enmle  iBdlle, 

made  praetw,  xxiv.  48.  CotbuI,  zxr. 
41 ;  zxvL  1.  la  defeated  by  HaBnibal 
at  Herdonea,  and  alain,  xxviL  1. 

Flaceua,  Cn.,  pnetor,  xxv.  2.  Is 

intoxicated  with  auoceaa,  20.    Detetcd 
by  Hannibal  at  Herdonea,  21.    CsDsd 
to  account  for  miaoonduet,  xzvL  2.  He 
goea  into  exile,  8. 
1  L.,  conaul,  vffi.  88.     Master  of 


horse,  ix.  21. 

»  M.,  militazy  trilrane,  kiDed  ia 

battle,  zzvlL  12. 

Centumalua,  M.,  pr»tor,  xzxv.  In, 

20. 


Flaocua,  M.,  commiaaloner  oflandi^ 

zxzL  4.    Lieatouuit-general,  zliiL  11. 
Nobflior,  M.,  pnetor,  xzxiv.  54. 


Defoata  the  Celtiberiana  and  their  allies, 
taking  their  king  priaoner,  zzxv.  7. 
His  ovation,  zzxvi.  21.  A  second,  K. 
Is  chosen  consul,  xxxvii.  48.  Wsges 
war  with  success  against  the  JBtdisna, 
xzxviiL  4 — 12.  A  triumph  ia  decreed 
to  him  after  aome  diapute,  xzziz.  i. 
He  triumphs,  xl.  45. 

Paetmus,  M.,  consul,  x.  9. 

,  Q.,  cuTule  aedile,  zxx.  SO. 

Flaccus,Q.,pontifr,  xxiiL21.  Pne- 
tor, xxiv.  30.  Master  efhorae  and  eon- 
sul,  xxv.  2.  Takes  Hanno'a  camp,  IS, 
14.  Lays  siege  to  Ca^nm,  xxvL  4.  Fol- 
lows Hannibal  on  his  route  to  Rome, 
8 — 10.  Beheads  the  Campanian  sena- 
tors, 15.  Is  accused  by  the  Campanians, 
27,  S3.  Created  dictator,  xxviL  5.  Con- 
sul a  fourth  time,  6.  His  reputatioa 
loses  its  lustre,  20.  He  to  eontmned  ia 
command  at  Capua,  22. 

Gillo,  Q.,  Uentenant-gmieral  under 

Seipio,  XXX.  21.    Praetor,  xxxk  4. 

Flaecua,  Q,,  praetor,  xxxviiL  41 ; 

xxxix.  56.  Ia  made  a  pontiiE;  zL  41 
Triumpha  over  the  Cekiberians,  and  ii 
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,  chosen  consul,  43.  Triumphs  over  the 
Ligurians,  59.  Is  made  censor,  xli.  27. 
Strips  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  xllL 
3.    Hangs  himself,  28 

Fundse,  its  inhabitants  made  Roman  citi- 
zens without  right  of  suffrage,  viiL  14. 

Puneral  orations,  ii.  47,  61.  Allowed  to 
matrons,  v.  50.  Often  misrepresent 
facts,  viii.  40. 

Furius  and  Fusius,  the  same,  iii.  4. 

,    lieutenant-general,    brother    of 
the  consul  Sp.  Furius,  killed  by  the 


^quans,  iiL  5. 
Agrippa, 


iii.  66,  70.  Consular 
tribune,  ▼.  32. 
—•  Pacilus,  C,  consul,  iv.  12.  Cen- 
sor, 22.  Disfranchises  Mamercus  Mmi- 
lius,  24.  Is  made  consular  tribune,  31. 
Consul  again,  52. 

Aculeo,  C,  quaestor,  zxxviiL  55. 

-,  L.,  consiU,  opposes  the  Agrarian 


law,  ii.  54. 

,  consular  tribune  with  Camillus, 

vi.  22.    Dispute  between  them,  23,  24, 
25. 


-,  plebeian  tribune,  ix.  42. 
Camillus,  L.,  dictator,  restores 
the  consulship  to  the  patricians,  and  is 
elected  consul,  vii.  24.  Defeats  the 
Gauls,  26.  Is  made  dictator,  28. 
— ,  consul,  takes  Pe- 
dum, and  triumphs,  TiiL  13.    Consul  a 


.  second  time,  29. 
Medullinus, 


L.,  a  person  or  per- 
sons of  this  name  held  the  following 
offices,  but  the  accounts  are  obscure : 
Consular  tribune,  iv.  25, 35.  Again,  44. 
Consul,  51.  Again,  54.  Consular  tri- 
bune, 57.  Again,  61.  A  third  time, 
▼.  14.  A  fourth,  16.  A  fifth,  24.  A 
sixth,  26.  A  seventh,  32. 
— —  Purpureo,  L.,  military  tribune, 
xxvii.  2.  Attends  a  general  assembly 
of  the  .^tolians,  xxxi.  29.  Is  made 
consul,  xxxiii.  24. 

Camillus,  M.,  consular  tribune, 

▼.  1.  Again,  10.  A  third  time,  he  ra- 
vages Campania,  14.  Interrex,  17. 
Dictator,  19.  Defeats  the  Faliscians, 
and  takes  Veii,  25.  Opposes  the  design 
of  removing  to  Veii,  and  is  made  con- 
sular tribune  a  fourth  time,  26.  Sends 
back  to  the  Falerians  their  cbildren,  and 
he  traitor  who  brought  them  to  Ids 
camp,  27.  Interrex,  he  is  accused  by 
Apuleius ;  goes  into  exile,  and  is  fined, 
32.  Is  recalled,  and  made  dictator,  46. 
Utterly  vanquishes  the  Gauls,  and  tri- 
umphs, 49.  Dictator  a  third  time,  he 
takes  the  Volscian  camp,  vi.  1.  Con- 
sular tribune  a  fifth  time,  6.  His  ser- 
vices, 7 — 10.  Consular  tribune  a  sixth 
time,  18.  A  seventh,  22.  His  modera- 
tion towards  his  colleague,  and  success 
in  war,  23,  25.  Dictator  a  fourth  time, 
M.     A   fifth,  he  triumphs  over  the 


Gauls,  42.    His  death,  and  character» 

vii.  1. 
Furius,  M.,  defends  M.  Aurelius  against 

charges  made  by  PhUip,  xxx.  42. 
Crassipes,   M.,  commissioner  of 

lands,  xxxiv.  53.    Praetor,  xxxviiL  42. 

Again,  xli.  28. 

,  P.,  consul,  ii.  56. 

Philus,  P.,   praetor,   xxi.  85,  55. 


Returns  wounded  from  Africa,  xxiiL 
11.  Is  made  censor,  xxiv.  11;  and 
acts  with  severity,  18.  Is  accused  by 
Metellus,  plebeian  tribune,  and  cUes, 
43. 

,  Q.,  chief  pontiff,  ii.  54. 

,  Sex.,  consul,  ii.  39. 

,  Sp.,  consul,  ii.  43. 

-,  consul,  worsted  by  the  JE* 


quans,  and  surrounded  in  his  camp,  iiL 
4.    Is  relieved  by  T.  Quintius,  5. 

,  consular  tribune,  vL  31. 

Camillus,    Sp.,    son  of  Marcus, 


first  praetor,  vii.  1. 
Fusius,  Sp.,  pater  patratus,  i.  24. 

Gabians,  iii.  8 ;  vi.  21. 

Gabian  road,  iii.  6. 

Gabii  taken  by  the  treachery  of  Sex. 
Tarquinius,  i.  58,  54 ;  xxiv.  10 ;  xxvi.  9. 

Gabine  cincture,  v.  46 ;  viii.  9 ;  x.  7. 

Gabinius  made  governor  of  Scodra,  xlv.  26. 

Gades,  xxi.  21;  xxiv.  49;  xxvi.  48; 
XX  viii.  1. 

Gaetulian  troops,  xxiii.  18. 

Gala,  king  of   Numidia,  xxiv.  48,  49 
xxix.  29 ;  xl.  17. 

Gallic  tumult,  viL  9,  11.  Bay,  xxvi.  19 ; 
xxx.  19. 

Gallogrecians,  xxxvii.  8.  Their  origin, 
xxxviii.  16.  They  are  subdued  by  Cn. 
Manlius  Vulso,  23.  Who  triumphs 
over  them,  xxxix.  6. 

Games,  Roman,  or  great,  exhibited  by 
Romulus,  i.  9.  Established  by  Tar- 
quinius Priscus,  to  be  performed  annu- 
ally, 35. 

,  Capitoline,  v.  50. 

,  ApoUinarian,  instituted,  xxv.  12, 

Established,  xxvii.  23. 

,  Circensian,  xxx.  27. 

,  Megalesian,  xxix.  14. 

,  Plebeian,  xxiii.  30. 

-,  Funeral,    remarkable,    exhibited 


by  the  sons  of  .£milius  Lepidus,  ^tHj^ 
30. 

,  Olympic,  xxvii.  35. 

,  Nemaean,  xxvii.  30,  81. 

-,  Isthmian,  xxxiii.  32. 


Ganymedes,  governor  of  .£nus,  for  Pto- 
lemy, betrays  it  to  Philip,  xxxL  16. 

Garamantians,  xxix.  33. 

Garitenes  murdered  by  Philip,  xxxii.  21. 

Gates  of  a  Roman  camp,  praetorian  in 
front,  xl.  27.  Decuman,  or  quaest<nian', 
in  the  rear,  iii.  5 ;  x.  32.  Right  and 
left  principal,  xl.  27. 
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Ofttet  of  the  dty  of  Rome : — 

Capuan.  or  Capena,  L  26 ;  ifi.  tS. 

Carmental,  U.  49  :  or  Wkked. 

CoUine,  i.  51;  U.  11. 

EMiuUine,  U.  11 ;  ilL  S6. 

Flumentan,  vL  20. 

Naivian.  ii.  11. 

Numentan,  vi.  20. 

Trigemina,  W.  16. 
OaTilliui,    Cn.  and   L.,  canae   a  great 

alarm  at  Rome,  xlL  5. 
Gaul,  province,  called  Artminam,  xxtUL 

S8. 
Gaula,  enticed  by  the  delicious  flruits  and 
wines,  had  come  into  Italy  200  Tpm 
before  the  taking  of  Rome,  ▼.  17.  Their 
several  migrations,  85— S5.  The  8e- 
nones  besi^  Clusium,  85.  Quarrel 
with  the  Romans,  36.  March  to  Rome, 
and  gain  a  victory  at  the  Allia,  87,  86. 
Bum  Rome,  41.  Are  utterly  defeated 
by  Camillus,  49.  Are  again  routed  by 
Camillus,  vL  42.  Advance  within  three 
miles  of  Rome,  vii.  9.    On  their  cham- 

5 ion  being  slain  by  Manlius,  retire  in 
ismay,  9,  11.  Various  engagements 
with  them,  12—15,  28,  24;  viiL  20. 
The  combat  of  Valerius  Corvus,  vlL  26. 
The  Gauls,  for  a  large  sum  of  money, 
make  peace  with  the  Etnuians,  x.  10. 
rhey,  in  conjunctii  n  with  the  Etm- 
rians,  Samnites,  and  Umbrians,  are  de- 
feated by  the  Romans,  27,  29.  The  8e- 
nones  cut  off  a  Roman  legion,  26.  Cha- 
racter of  the  Gauls,  v.  37 — 46 ;  and  x. 
28.  Transalpine  Gauls  Join  Hannibal, 
xxi.  20 — ^28.  Make  an  irruption  into 
Italy,  xxxix.  22,  45.  Submit  to  the 
Roman  consul,  and  retire,  54. 

Gaurus,  mount,  vii.  32. 

Geese  save  the  Capitol,  v.  47. 

Geganian  family,  Alban,  admitted  among 
Roman  patricians,  i.  SO. 

Geganius,  L.,  consular  tribune,  vi.  81. 
,  M.,  consular  tribune,  vi.  42. 

■  Macerinus,  M.,  consul,  quashes 

the  combinations  of  the  plebeian  tri- 
bunes against  the  patricians,  iii.  65.  Is 
made  consul  a  second  time,  iv.  8.  He 
overthrows  the  Volscians,  sends  them 
under  the  yoke,  and  triumphs,  10.  Is 
a  third  time  consiU,  17.  Censor,  22. 
See  ix.  33,  84. 

,  T.,  consul,  ii.  84. 

Gelo,  son  of  Hiero,  favouring  the  Cartha- 
ginians, is  carried  off  by  a  sudden  death, 
xxiii.  30.    His  character,  xxiv.  5. 

Geminius  Metius,  Etrurian,  his  single 
combat  with  T.  Manlius,  viiL  7. 

Genius,  a  deity,  xxi.  62. 

Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  xl.  42.  Ambas- 
sadors sent  to  him  from  Rome,  xlii.  26. 
He  imprisons  the  ambassadors,  and 
takes  part  with  Perseus,  xliv.  27. 
Murders  his  brother,  and  his  two  Mends, 
80.    Surrenders  himself  to  the  Roman 


praetor,  Anieioa,  SI.  Is  led  in  triaDph, 
with  his  queen,  childiai,  and  biotber, 
xW.  4S. 

Genua,  xxi.  32.  Taken  by  Mago,aod de- 
molished, xxTliL  46.  Rebult  bj  the 
Romans,  xxx.  1. 

Oenudas,  plebebm  tribane,  UDed  is  hk 
own  house,  ii.  54. 

— — ,  Cn-,  plebeian  oonsulsr  tiibBiM, 
T.  18.  A  seccmd  time,  when  heftOiiB 
hsttle,  18. 

-,  eoDsnl,  TiL  8. 


— ^,  one  of  the  first  pMeinn* 

fiiis,x.  9. 

t  I«.i  plebeian  consul,  viL  1.  A 
second  time,  4.  U  slain  in  bsttlewtA 
the  Hemiciiins,  6. 

»  plebeian  tribane^  pnposei  i 
law  sgainst  usury,  riL  43. 
— — ,  consul,  X.  1. 

,  ambassador  to  SyphBZfZZTiL 


4. 


'»  M.,  ccmsnl,  tr.  1. 

,  T.,  plebeian  tribune,  pnpoM 

an  Agrarian  law,  and  accuses  T.  MeBe- 
nius,  U.  5S.  Makes  a  heavy  chaise  on 
the  conauls  of  the  preceding  year,  nd 
is  put  to  death,  54. 

',  decemrir,  BL  9S. 


Oeronium,  xxii.  18,  24,  88. 
Oisgo,  Carthaginian  ambasaador  to  Ffefl^ 
xxiiL  84/^ 


•,  arguing  against  peace,  ia  tnlei 
roughly  by  Hannibal,  xxx.  87. 


Gladiatora  exhibited,  xxiiL  SO ;  xxvffi.  21. 
called  Samnitea,  tar  the  Cnn- 

paniana,  ix.  40. 
Gods,  celestial  and  infernal,  x.  28. 

Indigetes,  and  Novensiles,  vfiL  9. 

Manes,  viii.  6,  9;  x.  28. 

Penates,  or  household,  L  1. 

Tutelar,  of  Rome,  iiL  7. 

The  custom  of  calling  them  out  ftomflM 

town  of  an  enemy,  and  the  ceremoidei 

used  in  removing  their  images,  v.  21, 12. 
Gold,  vicesimary,  xxvii.  10. 
— ,  1000  pounds'  weight  st^ulated  as 

the  ransom  of  the  Roman  people,  v.  48. 

Retaken,  and  placed  under  the  thnos 

of  Jupiter,  60. 
Gomphi,  xxxi.  41.     Taken  by  the  Bo* 

mans,  xxxvL  IS. 
Gonni,  xxxvi.  10 ;  xUL  54.  67. 
Goods  of  Poraenna  for  aale,  whenoa  tti 

phrase  arose,  iL  14. 
Gown,  bordered  with  purple,  praB(ezta» 

borrowed  ttom  the  Etnuians,  L  8. 
Gradivus,  Mars,  iL  45.    Hb  priesta  8al9 

instituted  by  Numa,  I.  20. 
Graviscse,  Roman  colony,  xl.  29. 
Grecian  arts  first  admhred  by  the  Romani, 

XXV.  40. 
fleet  infests  the  coaata  of  Itilyt 

vii.  25,  26.  Another,  under  CleonymiiSi 

a  Spartan,  is  compelled  to  retin  ^tka 

Pataviana,  x.  S. 
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Grecian  man  and  voman  buried  alive  in 

the  forum,  zxii.  57. 
— —  states  declared  firee  by  T.  Quin- 

tius,  at  the  Isthmian  games,  xxxiii.  32. 
Greece,  the  Farther,  vii.  26. 
,  the  Greater,  revolts  to  Hannibal, 

xxii.  61 ;  xxxi.  7. 
Greek  fables,  xxviii.  43.    Trench,  46. 
Gulf  in  the  forum  closes,  on  Curtius 

leaping  into  it,  vii.  6. 
Gulussa,  son  of  Mashiissa,  pleads  before 

the  senate  in  favour  of  his  father,  xlii. 

24. 
Gythium  taken  by  T.  Quintius,  xxxiv. 

29.    By  Nabis,  xxxv.  27. 

Hadrumetum,  city  in  Africa,  xxx.  29, 85. 

Haliacmon,  river,  xliL  53. 

Haliartus,  city,  favours  Perseus,  xlii.  46. 

Is  taken  by  the  prsetor  Lucretius,  68. 
Halicamassians,  obliged  to  the  Rbodians 

for  their  liberty,  xxxiiL  20.    Zealous  to 

serve  the  Romans,  xxxvli.  16. 
Halys,  river,  its  banks  inhabited  by  Gauls, 

xxxviii  16. 
Hamee,  near  Cumee,  the  camp  of  the  Cam- 

panians,  is  surprised  there  by  Gracchus, 

xxiU.  85. 
HamQcar,  forming  plans  for  a  war  against 

the  Romans,  dies,  xxL  1,  2,  5.    This 

happened  at  a  place  in  Spain  called 

Highfort,  xxiv.  41. 

,  acting  in  concert  -with  the  In- 

subrian  Gauls,  is  killed  in  battle  at 

Cremona,  xxxi.  21. 

,  son  of  BomUcar,  defeated  by  the 


Scipios,  xxiii.  49. 

-,  son  of  Gisgo,  given  up  to  the 


Romans,  with  the  isle  of  Melita,  xxi.  51. 
Carthaginian    general,    made 


prisoner  by  Cn.  Cornelius,  xxxii.  30. 
Is  led  in  triimiph,  xxxiii.  23. 

Hampsicora,  Sardinian  chief,  meditates  a 
revolt,  xxilL  82.    Kills  himself,  41. 

Hannibal,  about  nine  years  old,  swears 
perpetual  enmity  to  the  Romans,  xxi. 
1.  Is  appointed  general  in  the  place  of 
Haadrubal,  8.  His  character,  4.  He 
besieges  and  takes  Saguntum,  vi.  14. 
Passes  the  Iberus  and  Pyienasaxi  moun- 
tidns,  23.  Crosses  the  Rhone,  81. 
The  Alps,  32.  The  number  of  his  forces, 
42.  He  defeats  the  Romans  at  Ticinus, 
46.  Again  at  the  Trebia,  54.  Again  at 
Placentia,  59.  Again  at  the  lake  Tra- 
simenus,  xxii.  4.  Escapes  out  of  a  de- 
file by  the  stratagem  of  tying  faggots  to 
the  horns  of  oxen,  16.'  Worsts  Minu- 
cius,  who  is  saved  by  Fabius,  29.  Pre^i 
tends  flight,  but  his  scheme  is  detected, 
42.  Distressed  and  perplexed,  he  re- 
moves to  Cannse,  43.  There  overthrows 
the  Romans  with  great  slaughter,  49. 
Goes  to  Capua,  xxiii.  7.  Is  defeated  at 
Kola  by  Marcellus,  16.  His  men  ener- 
Tated  by  the  luxury  of  Capua,  18.    Aze 


long  resisted  by  a  small  body  of  Prae- 
nestines,  at  Casilinum,  which  at  last 
surrenders,  19.  He  gains  possession  of 
Tarentimi  by  treachery,  xxv.  8—10. 
Defeats  Cn.  Fulvius,  pretor,  at  Herdo- 
nia,  21.  Resolves  to  lay  siege  to  Rome, 
xxvl.  7.  Encamps  witbin  three  miles 
of  that  city,  10.  Failing  in  his  attempt, 
he  retires,  1 1 .  Vanquishes  Cn.  Fulvius, 
proconsul,  at  Herdonea,  xxvii.  1.  He 
surrounds  Marcellus,  who  is  slidn,  27. 
After  the  death  of  Hasdrubal,  he  retires 
into  Bruttium,  51.  Worsted  by  Scipio, 
he  retires  firom  Locri,  xxix.  7.  Is  re- 
called from  Italy,  xxx.  19.  Holds  s 
conferen  ce  with  Scipio,  29.  Is  conquer- 
ed at  Zama,  and  flies  to  Adrumetum, 
35.  Is  kindly  received  by  Antiochus, 
at  Ephesus,  xxxiii.  49.  Advises  Antio- 
chus  to  attack  the  Romans  in  Italy, 
xxxiv.  60.  Converses  with  Scipio, 
xxxv.  14.  Loses  the  favour  of  Antio- 
chus,  43.  Is  restored  to  his  good 
opinion,  xxxvi.  6,  15,  41.  Is  defeated 
at  sea  by  the  Rbodians,  xxxvii.  24.  Is 
compelled  by  the  Romans  to  leave  the 
court  of  Antiochus,  45.  Having  found 
reftige  with  Prusias,  but  being  still  per- 
secuted by  the. Romans,  he  swallowa 
poison,  xxxix.  51. 

Hanno,  head  of  the  faction  which  opposed 
the  Barcine,  insists  that  Hannibal  ought 
not  to  be  sent  into  Spain,  xxi.  8 ;  but 
to  be  given  up  to  the  Romans,  9.  After 
the  battle  of  Cannse,  he  recommends 
making  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Ro- 
mans, xxiii.  13. 

,  son  of   Bomilcar,  distinguishes 

himself  in  the  passage  of  the  Rhone, 
xxi.  27, 28. 

defeated  and  taken  in  Spain  by 


Cn.  Scipio,  xxi.  60. 

driven  out  of  Lucania  by  Sempro- 


nius  Longus,  xxiii.  17.  Persuades  the 
Grecian  cities  in  Bruttium  to  join  him, 
xxiv.  1.  Fights  a  desperate  battle  with 
GracchuS|  14,  15.  Flies  to  Bruttium, 
xxv.  14.  Commands  the  garrison  of 
Metapontum,  xxvii.  42. 
■  ■  succeeds  Hasdrubal  Barcaa  as 
commander  in  Spain,  xxviiL  1.  Is 
made  prisoner  by  the  Romans,  2 ;  and 
sent  to  Rome,  4. 

-,  an  officer  under  Mago,  ia  routed 


by  L.  Marcius,  xxviii.  30. 

,  general  of  cavalry,  falls  in  battle, 


xxix.  29,  35. 

-,  son  of  Hamilcar,  defeated  and 


slain  by  Masinissa,  xxix.  34. 
Harmonia,  daughter   of   Gelon,  put  to 

death,  xxiv.  24,  25. 
Haroalus,  ambassador  Arom  Perseus,  gives 

onence  to  the  senate,  xlii.  14. 
Hasdrubal,  son-in-law  and  successor  of 

Hamilcar,  killed  by  a  savage,  xxL  2. 
— — — ^  brother  of*  Hannibal,  it  left 
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eommander  In  Spain,  xxl.  22.  Is  de- 
feated by  the  Scipioa.  zxiil.  29.  Cuts 
off  the  two  Roman  generaU,  with  the 

S'eateat  part  of  their  men,  xxr.  82. 
aflltfs  Nero,  xxvi.  17.  Is  defeated  br 
Scipio,  xxvil.  18,  19.  Passes  into  Gaul, 
and  over  the  Alps,  36, 39.  Lay*  sine 
to  Placentia,  43.  Is  vanquished  at  the 
Metaurus,  and  slain,  48,  49.  His  head 
is  thrown  into  Hannibal's  camp,  51. 

Hasdrubal,  Calvus  is  sent  into  Sicily, 
xxiii.  32,  84.  Defeated  and  tfken,  40,41. 
,  son  of  Gisgo,  commands  in 
Spain,  xxiv.  41.  Is  overthrown  by 
Scipio,  xxviii.  15,  16.  Flies  into  AfHca, 
17.  He  and  Scipio  dine  together  in  the 
house  of  Syphax,  18.  He  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Syphax,  xxix. 
23.  He  and  Syphax  are  defeated  by 
Scipio,  XXX.  5,  6. 

Hsedus,  advises  the  Carth»- 

ginians  to  conclude  a  peace,  xxx.  42. 
Reproves  Hannibal's  laughter,  44. 

Health,  her  temple,  ix.  43.;  x.  1. 

Hegeas,  commander  of  Neapolitan  caval- 
ry, xxiiL  1. 

Hellespont,  xxxi.  15  ;  xxzviL  9. 

Helorus,  xxiv.  85. 

Helvius,  Cn.,  military  tribune,  killed, 
xxx.  18. 

,  praetor,  xxxil.  7,  8.  Com- 
mands in  Spain,  xxxiii.  21.  Is  honour- 
ed with  an  ovation,  xxxiv.  10. 

Hephaestia,  xxxiii.  85. 

Heraclea,  in  Greece,  xxviii  5,  7 ;  xxxvL 
22,  24 ;  xliv.  8,  9. 

,  in  Italy,  i.  18;  viii.  24. 

Minor,  in  Sicily,  xxiv.  35  ;  xxv. 

40. 

Sintici,  in  Macedonia,  xlv.  29. 

Heraclides,  one  of  Philip's  generals,  xxxi. 
16.    Is  thrown  into  prison,  xxxil.  5. 

,  Byzantian,  xxxvii.  34. 

Heraclitus  Scotinus,  Philip's  ambassador 
to  Hannibal,  xxiii.  39. 

Hereea,  xxviii.  7,  8.  The  direction  of  the 
Hereean,  or  Juiionian  games,  is  con- 
ferred on  Philip,  xxvil.  SO. 

Herbessus  taken  by  Marcellus,  xxiv.  30, 
35. 

Hercinian  forest,  v.  84. 

Herculaneum  taken  by  Carvilius,  x.  45. 

Hercules,  in  Latium,  i.  7.  Alectistemium, 
or  banquet,  in  honour  of  him,  v.  13. 
His  ministers  Potitii,  i.  7 ;  ix.  29.  His 
pillars,  xxi.  43. 

Herdonea,  xxv.  21.  Is  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal, and  the  inhabitants  are  expelled, 
xxvil.  1. 

Herdonius,  Ap.,  a  Sabine,  seizes  the  Capi- 
tol, iu.  15.    Is  kUled,  18. 

Herdonius,  Turnus,  inveighs  against  Tar- 
quinius,  i.  5.  Who  procures  his  death,  51. 

Herennius  Bassus,  and  Herius   Pettius 

Nolans,  confer  with  Hanno,  xxiii.  43. 
■  Pontius/  Samnite,  ix.  1.     His 


opposite  opfaifanu  xespeetbig  tbs  Be- 
mans  at  C«idium,  3. 

Hermanalca  stormed  by  HaimflMl,  xxLS. 

Herminiua,  Lara,  cooaul,  iiL  65. 

,  T.,  assists  Homtias  Codes  ia 

defending  the  teidge,  iL  10.    Is  slain  at 
Regillus,  20. 

Hermione,  town,  xxxi.  44. 

Hemicians  prepare  for  war,  iL  22.  Are 
conquered,  40.  Their  lands  are  wasted 
by  ^quans  and  Volsdans,  iiL  6.  They 
revolt  from  the  Romans,  vL2.  Who 
are  defeated  by  them,  vii.  6.  Thesis 
subdued  by  C.  Plautius,  15.  They 
make  war  again,  iv.  42.    Surrender,  4J. 

Herodicus,  Thessalian,  killed  by  Philip, 
and  his  fionily  persecuted,  xL  4. 

Hexapylon,  at  Athens,  xxr.  24, 82, 39. 

Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  promises  oran 
and  clothing  to  the  Roman  legions,  xzL 
60.  Alter  the  defeat  at  TnsJmeniu, 
he  sends  ample  supplies  to  the  Romans, 
and  a  golden  image  of  victoiy,  xxiL  37. 
Dies,  xxiv.  4. 

Hieronymus,  Hiero's  grandson  sod  toe* 
cessor,  his  cluoacter,  and  a  c<nupincy 
formed  against  him,  xxiv.  4,  5.  He 
sneers  at  the  Roman  ambaimadffr^  6. 
Is  slain  by  the  conspirators,  7. 

Himera,  river,  xxiv.  6 ;  xxv.  49. 

HimOco,  leads  an  army  into  Sicily,  xxiv. 
85,  86.  Retires  to  Agrigentnm,  89. 
Brings  supplies  to  Syracuse,  and  dies  of 
the  plague,  xxr.  26. 

Hippo  Royal,  in  Africa,  xxix.  4,  82. 

,  in  Spain,  xxxix.  30. 

Hippocrates,  in  coi^unction  with  the  Car- 
thaginians, carries  cm  war  ai^st  Mar* 
cellus,  xxiv.  85.  Is  defeated,  36. 
Brings  supplies  to  Sjrracuse,  and  dies, 
xxv.  26. 

Hhrpinians,  xxii.  18.  Join  the  Carthagi- 
nians, 61 ;  xxiii.  1.  Their  towns  sre 
taken  by  the  Romans,  17.  lliey  sub- 
mit, xxvii.  15. 

Honour  and  Virtue,  their  temples,  xxviL 
25. 

Hope,  her  temple,  ii.  51. 

Horatii,  brothers,  fight  the  Curiatii,  L 
24,  25. 

Horatius  Cocles  maintains  the  Sublidaa 
bridge,  leaps  into  the  river,  and  escapes, 
iL  10. 

,  C,  consul,  fights  the  Etmilani, 
ii.  51. 

Pulvillus,  C,  consul,  routa  ti»e 

^quans,  iii.  30.    Dies  augur,  32. 

Barbatus,  L.,  warmly  opposes 


the  decemvirs,  iii.  39.  Drives  Ap.  Clau- 
dius out  of  the  forum,  49.  Is  made  con- 
sul, 55.  Defeats  the  Sabines,  and  tri- 
umphs without  leave  of  the  sraate,  61, 
63.  See  iv.  6. 
^—~-  Pulvillus,  M. ,  consul,  fi.  8 ;  vfl.  I 

,  M.,  consular  tribune,  vL  SI. 

I  P.»  labours  to  save  his  son  fiiB 
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the  pnnishi^nt  Incurred  by  killing  his 

8i8ter»  i.  26. 
Horses,  public,  given  to  the  knights,  i.  43 ; 

V.  7.    Taken  ttom  some  by  the  censors, 

xxiT.  18;  zxvii.  11. 
Hostages  of  the  Tarentines,  attempting 

an  escape,  are  seized,  and  put  to  death, 

XXV.  7. 
of  the  Spanish  states  are  restored 

to  their  friends  by  Scipio,  xxvi.  49. 

required  from  the  Carthaginians, 


XXX.  SI. 

Hottilian  senate-house,  i.  SO. 
Hostilius  Cato,  two  of  this  name,  A.  and 
C,  xxvii.  85. 

■  Tubulus,  C,  praetor,  xxvii.  6. 
Defeats  Hannibal,  40.  Is  continued  in 
command,  xxviii.  10. 

■  Mancinus,  A.,  praetor,  xl.  35. 
-,  L.,sent  by  Minucius 


with  four  hundred  horsemen  to  procure 
intelligence,  is  cut  off  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, xxii.  IS. 

,  TuUus,  king,  1.  22—31. 

-,  Hostus,  distinguishes  himself  in 


battle  against  the  Sabines,  and  falls,  L 

12. 
Hybla,  xxvi.  21. 

Hypata,  xxxvi.  17 ;  xxxvii.  7  ;  xU.  25. 
Hyrcanian  pluns,  xxxvii.  38. 

Ibera,  city,  xxiii.  28.  So  called  from 
Iberus,  river,  the  boundary  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians  in  Spain, 
xxi.  2,  5;  xxvi.  17. 
Icilius,  L.,  betrothed  to  Virginia,  iii.  44— 
61.  Is  made  plebeian  tribune  on  the 
Aventine,  54. 

,  plebeian  tribune,  iv.  52. 
,  Sp.,  plebeian  tribune,  ii.  58. 
-,  three  of  that  name  plebeian  tri- 


bunes in  one  year,  iv.  54. 

Idaean  Mother  brought  to  Rome  from 
Pessinus  in  Asia,  xxix.  10, 14. 

Ilergetians  subdued  by  Hannibal,  xxi.  23. 
Their  country  wasted  by  Cn.  Scipio,  62. 
They  renew  the  war,  xxii.  21.  They 
implore  aid  Arom  the  Romans,  xxxiv.  1 1. 

Ilians,  xxix.  12 ;  xxxviii.  39. 

Ilium,  XXXV.  43 ;  xxxvii.  9. 

lUiberis,  xxi.  24. 

Illitui^  is  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  relieved  by  the  Romans,  xxiii.  49. 
Is  again  besieged,  and  relieved,  xxiv. 
41 ;  xxvi.  17.  Revolts  to  the  Carthagi- 
nians, xxviii.  19.  Is  taken  by  Scipio, 
and  burnt,  20,  25. 

Illyrians,  their  designs,  in  favour  of  Phi- 
lip, are  discovered  to  the  Romans,  xlii. 
26.  They  Join  Perseus,  xliv.  30 — 32. 
Are  declared  firee,  xlv.  18. 

Tlva,  island,  xxx.  39. 

Ilvatian  Ligurians,  xxxi.  10;  xxxii.  29. 

India,  ix.  17  ;  xxxv.  32 ;  xlv.  9. 

Indians,  bad  soldiers,  ix.  19. 

Indibilis,  prince  of  the  Ilergetians,  xxii. 


21;  XXV.  34.    His  family  kindly  treated 

by  Scipio,  xxvi.  49.    He  Joins  Scipio, 

xxvii.  17.    Changes  sides  again,  xxvdi. 

24.   Submits  to  Scipio,  and  is  pardoned, 

34.    Revolts,  and  is  killed  in  battle, 

xxix.  2,  3. 
Jndiges  Jupiter,  JEncM  so  called,  i.  2. 
Indigetes,  deities,  viii.  9. 
Indus,  river,  xxxviii.  14. 
Ingaunian  Ligurians,  xxviii.  46 ;  xxx.  19. 

A  treaty  between  them  and  the  Romans, 

xxxi.  2. 
Insubrian  Gauls,  a  canton  of  the  .£duans, 

found  Mediolanum,  v.  34.    Plunder  and 

bum  Placentia,  xxxi.  10.    Are  defeated 

by  the  Romans,  xxxii.  30. 
Interamna,  Roman  colony,  ix.  28.     In 

vain  attempted  by  the  Samnites,  x.  86. 

Refuses  supplies,  xxvii.  9.     Is  com- 
pelled to  contribute  more  than  usual, 

xxix.  15. 
Interest  of  money,  vii.  16,  21.    Reduced, 

27. 
Intermarriage  of  patricians  and  plebeians, 

iv.  1,  3,  4. 
Inuus,  Pan  so  called,  i.  5. 
Interregnums,  i.  17,  22;  iii.  8;  iv.  7,  43, 

51 ;  V.  17,  31 ;  vL  1,  5 ;  vii.  17,  21,  28 ; 

viii.  3,  17;  ix.  7;  X.  11 ;  xi.  10,  23,  33. 
Ionia,  xxxiii.  38  ;  xxxiv.  58 ;  xxxviii.  13. 
Ionian  Sea,  xiii.  35  ;  xxiii.  33  ;  xlii.  48. 
Isalca,  Gstulian  general,  xxiiL  18. 
Issa,  island,  xliii.  9. 
Isssans  Join  the  Roman  fleet,  xxxi.  45. 

Complain  of  the  Macedonians,  xliL  26. 
Ister,  river,  xxxix.  35 ;  xl.  21,  57. 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  xlv.  28. 
Ifitrians,  a  savage  nation,  x.  2 ;  xxi.  16. 

The  Romans  at  war  with  them,  xli.  1, 

II. 

Jamphorina,  capital  city  of  Msdica,  sur- 
rendered to  the  Romans,  xxvi.  25. 

Janiculum  added  to  the  city,  i.  33.  Is 
seized  by  the  Etrurians,  ii.  10,  51. 

Janus,  his  temple  shut  twice  after  the 
reign  of  Numa,  i.  19. 

Jassus  demanded  by  the  Rhodians,  xxxii. 
33.  The  Romans  raise  the  siege  of  it  at 
the  request  of  the  Rhodians,  xxxvii.  17. 

Jubellius  Taurea,  Campanian,  his  en- 
oounter  with  CI.  Asellus,  xxiii.  8,  47. 
His  death,  xxvi.  15. 

Jugarian  street,  in  Rome,  xxiv.  47; 
xxvii.  37;  xxxv.  21. 

Julian  family,  originally  Alban,  L  30. 

Julius  Julus,  C,  consul,  ii.  43.  Decemvir, 
iii.  S3.  Is  deputed  by  the  senate  to  tht 
seceders  on  the  Aventine,  50. 

,  C,  consul,  iii.  65.    Again,  iv.  21. 

A  third  time,  23. 

Julus,  C,  consular  tribune,  iv.-56. 


Again,  61.    Dies  censor,  v.  31. 

,  C,  dictator,  vii.  21. 

Mento,  C,  consul,  disputes  witfi 


his  colleague  and  the  senate,  iv.  26. 
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Julhii,  L.,  GonniUr  trnmne,  It.  16. 
ter  of  hone,  26.    Consul,  30. 
-,  consular  tribune,  vi.  80. 


Mat- 


Julus,  L.,  consular  tribune,  v.  1. 

.,  consular  tribune,  y.  10. 


Again,  16. 

,  Sex.,  consular  tribune,  ir.  83. 

Caesar,   Sex.,  prctor,  zxyii.  21. 


Deputed  to  the  consul,  29. 

Junius  Bubulcus,  C,  consul,  ix.  20.  A 
second  time,  28.  Dictator,  29.  A  third 
time  consul,  80.  Master  of  horse,  88. 
Censor,  48.  Dictator,  x.  1.  He  tri- 
umphs over  the  iBquans. 

-— —  Brutus,  D.,  master  of  horse,  tUL 
12.    Consul,  29. 

-— ^^  Scseva,  D.,  lieutenant-ge- 
neral, X.  43.    Consul,  47. 

,  D.,  commander  at  the  mouth  of 

the  Vultumus,  xxy.  22. 

Brutus,  L.,  is  sent  to  Delphi,  with 

the  sons  of  Tarquinius,  L  66.  Accom- 
panies Collatinus  to  Lucretia,  58.  Takes 
the  lead  in  expelling  the  Turquins,  59. 
Is  created  consul,  60.  Puts  his  own 
sons  to  death  for  a  conspiracy,  IL  2. 
Falls  in  fight,  together  with  Aruns  hii 
antagonist,  6. 

L.,  commissioner  to  Macedonia, 


xlv.  17. 

Pennus,  M.,  plebeian  aedile,  xxix. 

11.    Praetor,  xxx.  40. 

Pera,  M.,  dictator,  after  the  battle 

of  Cannae,  xxii.  57  ;  xxiii.  14. 

,  M.,  deputed  to  the  senate  by  the 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
xxii.  59. 

Silanus,    M.,    prsetor,    xxv.    2. 

Lieutenant-general  to  P.  Scipio,  xxvi. 
19.  He  gains  a  victory  over  Mago  and 
Hanno,  xxviii.  2. 

Brutus.  M.,   prsetor,   xxxv.  24. 

Commissioner  to  settle  the  af&irs  of 
Asia,  xxxvii.  55.    Consul,  xl.  59. 

,  P.,  plebeian  tribune,  sup- 
ports the  Oppian  law,  xxxiv.  1.  Ple- 
beian aedile ;  he  punishes  usurers,  xxxv. 
41. 

P.,  prstor,  xxxvi.  45.    Leads  an 


army  against  the  Etrurians,  xxxvii.  2. 
,  Q.,  plebeian  tribune,  proposes  to 


3; 


revenge  the  death  of  Maelius,  iv.  16. 

Juno,  L  32. 

-^—  Moneta,  vii.  28. 

Sospita,  viii.  14;  xxxiv.  25. 

Lacinia,  xxii.  1 ;  xxiii.  33 ;  xxiv. 

xxviii.  46 ;  xxx.  20. 

— —  Regina,  v.  21.  Brought  from  Veii 
to  Rome,  22.  An  offering  made  to  her 
by  Camillus,  vi.  4.  A  temple  dedicated 
to  her  by  M.  ^milius,  xl.  52. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  i.  55 ;  vi.  17. 

Dodonsus,  viii.  24. 

Elicius,  i.  20. 

Feretrius,  i.  10. 
Imperator,  vL  29. 


Jupiter  Optimot  Maximiit,  hr.  S. 

Stator,  L  12,  41 ;  x.  86. 

'  Victor,  z.  29. 

—  Latiaria,  xxL  63;  zxiL  1. 

Olyropiua,  xxiv.  21. 

Trophoniua,  xlr,  27. 

Vicilinua,  xxiv.  44. 

Juventaa,  goddeaa,  ▼.  54 ;  xxL  O ;  xxxrfl. 

86. 
Juventius  Thalna,  L.,  lieutenant-genaal, 

xxxix.  81. 


,  M.,  plebeian  tribont, 

accusea   Locretioa,  xliiL  8.     Pnetor, 
xlv.  16. 

King  of  the  sacrifices,  ILS;  ▼L41;ix.U. 

Kings  banished  fhnn  Rcme,  L  59. 

Knights,  three  centuries  inatitnted  \if 
Romulus,  LIS.  The  number  doabM 
by  Senr.  Tullius,  43.  There  sre  tbns 
hundred  in  each  l^icm,  viiL  8.  They 
are  fumiahed  with  horses  by  the  pabUc, 
i.  43, 45.  They  wear  gold  rinp,  xxiii. 
12.  Are  reviewed  annually,  ix.  46. 
They  serve  on  their  own  hones,  and  pf 
is  sssigned  to  them,  t.  7.  The  ooison 
punish  several  for  misconduct,  by  de- 
priving them  of  their  hones,  xxiv.  18; 
xxviL  11 ;  xxix.  87.  Six  hundred  are 
given  as  hostages  to  the  ffiT"*****,  ix. 
6.    Are  recovered,  15. 

Labeatians  sUl^ect  to  Gentins,  xM.  19; 
xliv.  31. 

Labeo,  Cn.,  military  tribune,  xxxifi.  21 

Labid,  or  Lavici,  taken  by  Coriolanas,  X. 
39.  Its  lands  wasted  %  Gracchus,  iiL 
25.  It  is  taken  by  the  Romans,  vho 
settle  a  colony  there,  iv.  47,49.  LaviesB 
road,  41. 

Lacedaemon  robbed  by  Nalria  and  hit 
wife,  xxxiL  40.  Besieged  by  Qaintiiu, 
xxxiv.  40.  Visited  by  P.  JEmilius,  xlv. 
28.    See  Sparta. 

Lacedaemonians,  or  Laconians,  under  (He- 
onymus,  infest  the  coast  of  Itsly,  x.  1 
Quarrel  with  the  Achaeans,  xxxL  U. 
War  is  declared  agidnst  them  by  tb* 
Romans,  xxxiv.  22.  They  are  subdued 
by  T.  Quintius,  xxvL  40.  Are  given  is 
charge  to  the  Achaeans,  xxxv.  IS.  Tbeir 
towns  on  the  coast  are  attadwd  by  N>^ 
bis,  22.  They  are  delivered  tarn  the 
tjrranny  of  Nabis,  who  is  assassinated 
l^  ^tolians,  and  thiey  Join  the  Achaan 
league,  36. 

Lacerius,  C,  plebeian  tribune,  v.  10. 

Lacetania,  xxi.  23. 

Lacetanians  are  reduced  by  Sdpio,  xxi 
60,  61.  They  attack  the  allies  of  the 
Romans,  xxviii.  24.  M.  Sikuras  is  sent 
against  them,  26.    See  'rrrin.  34. 

Lacinium,  xxxvL  42. 

Lacumaces,  Numidian,  called  king  bf 
Mesetulus,  xxix.  29,  SO. 

Lalius,  C.»  is  appodntsd  camrninikir  if 
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the  fleet  by  Scipio,  xzvi.  42.  Sent  to 
Rome  with  despatches,  xxvii.  7.  Sent 
to  Africa,  zxix.  1, 4, 6.  Goes  with  Scipio 
into  Africa,  25.  He  and  Masinissa 
pursue  and  defeat  Syphax,  xxx.  9,  11, 
1.3,  17. 

Lselius,  C,  praetor,  xxxiii.  25.  Consul, 
xxxvi.  45. 

Lsetorius,  C,  curule  cdUe,  xxiii.  80 ;  xxv. 
22.    Pretor,.xxvi.  23;  xxvii.  8. 

,  Cn.,]ieutenant-general,  xxxi.2I. 

,  L.,  plebeian  sedile,  xxx.  39. 

,  M.,  chief  centurion,  is  appointed 
to  dedicate  a  temple  of  Mercury,  ii.  27. 

Lake,  Alban,  rises  to  an  unusual  height, 
V.  15. 

»— ,  Curtian,  i.  13 ;  yii.  6. 

,  Fucine,  iv.  57. 

-t  Regillus,  ii.  19 ;  ▼!.  2. 

— — ,  Vadimon,  ix.  39. 

,  Avemus,  xxiv.  IS,  20. 

,  Trasimenus,  xxii.  4. 

,  Ostia,  xxvii.  11. 

Lamia,  ^tolians  defeated  there  by  Philip, 
xxvii.  SO ;  XXXV.  43.  Besieged  by  him, 
xxxvi.  25.  By  Acilius,  xxxvii.  4.  Is 
taken,  5. 

Lampsacus  attacked  by  Antiochus,  xxxiii. 
38 ;  XXXV.  42.  Is  admitted  into  alliance 
with  Rome,  xliii.  6. 

Lanuvians,  revolt,  vi.  21.  Are  made  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  viii.  14. 

Lanuvium,  iii.  29 ;  vi.  2 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  zxix. 
14. 

Lares,  household  gods,  viii.  9.  Permarini, 
xl.  52. 

Larissa,  a  council  of  the  Thessalians  held 
there,  xxxvi.  8.  Philip's  forces  assem- 
bled, xxviii.  5;  xxxii.  15,  25,  33; 
xxxvi.  9. 

,  Cremaste,  xlii.  56. 

Larissus,  river,  xxvii.  31. 

Lars,  or  Lartes.  See  Porsenna  and  To- 
lumnius. 

Lartius,  Sp.,  assists  Horatius  in  defence 
of  the  bridge,  ii.  10. 

,  T.,  consul  and  first  dictator,  iL  18. 

A  second  time  consul,  21. 

Laticlaves  laid  aside  in  mourning,  ix.  7. 

Latin  festival,  v.  17,  19  ;  vi.  42;  xxi.  63; 
zzii.  1 ;  zzv.  11 ;  xxxii.  1 ;  xxxviL  3  ; 
xl.  45. 

Latins,  whence  so  called,  L  2.    Ancient 
'  Latins,  3,  32,  52. 

■■  are  conquered  by  Ancus  Marcius, 

and  many  removed  to  Rome,  i.  32,  33. 
Their  wars  with  Tarqulnius  Priscus,  35, 
88.  A  treaty  concluded  with  them,  50, 
52.  They  suffer  a  severe  overthrow  at 
the  lake  Regillus,  ii.  19,  20.  Are  ad- 
mitted into  alliance,  33.  They  assist 
the  Romans  against  the  £quans  and 
Volscians,  iii.  7.    Revolt,  vi.  2.    Obtain 

race,  vii.  12.    Ravage  Samnium,  viii. 
Reiquire  a  consul,  and  half  the  senate 
•f  ftome,  to  be  choaen  out  of  Latium,  5. 


The  RoiiAns  declare  war,  and  entirely 

subdue  ttem,  6 — 14. 
Latinus,  king,  forms  an  alliance  and  »!• 

finity  with  ^neas,  i.  1. 

Sylvius,  king  of  Alba,  L  8. 

Latona,  v.  13 ;  xxv.  12. 

Lavinia  married  to  £neas,  and  Lavinium 

built,  i.  1. 
Laurentians,  the  treaty  with  them  renewed 

annually,  ten  days  after  the  Latin  festi- 
val, viii.  11. 
Lautia,  entertainment  furnished  to  ambas- 
sadors, xxviii.  39:  xxx.  17. 
Lautulfie,  vii.  39 ;  ix.  23. 
Lautumise,  xxvi.  27 ;  xxxvii.  3 ;  xxxix. 

44. 
Law,  Divine  and  human,  i.  18. 

,  civil,  published  by  Flavins,  ix.  46. 

Laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  iii.  84,  57. 

Lebadia,  xlv.  27. 

Lectistemium,  or  banquet  of  the  gods,  the 

first  at  Rome,  and  the  ceremonies  used, 

V.  13;  vii.  2,  27 ;  vui.  24;  xxiL  1,  10, 

&c. ;  one  at  Caere,  xxL  62. 
Legion,  and  its  divisions,  described,  viii. 

8.    Linen  legion  of  the  Samnites,  x.  38. 
Lemnos,  island,  xxvilL  5. 
Leonatus,  commander  of  the  chosen  band 

of  Perseus,  xlii.  51. 
Leonides,  Lacedaemonian,  commands  the 

Grecian  auxiliaries  under  Perseus,  xlii. 

51. 
Leonorius  and  Lutarius,  Gallic  chieftains, 

seize  Byzantium,  xxxvili.  16. 
Leontini,  Hieronymus  is  slain  there,  xxiv. 

7.    The  city  is  occupied  by  Hippocrates 

and  Epicydes,  29.  Taken  by  Marcellus, 

30. 
Leptis,  xxx.  25.    The  dominion  of  it  dis- 
puted by  Masinissa  and  the  Carthagini- 
ans, xxxiv.  62. 
Letus,  mount,  where  the  Ligurians  are 

defeated,  xli.  18. 
Leucas,  promontory  and  island,  xxvi.  26 ; 

xxxiiL  16.    Taken  by  the  Romans,  17. 

Is  exempted  from  the  government  of 

the  Acamanians,  xlv.  31. 
Leucaspis  phalanx,  xliv.  41. 
Levy  of  troops  not  made  out  of  the  whole 

people  indiscriminately,  iv.  46. 

of  volunteers,  ix.  10. 

of  all  kinds  of  men,  x.  21. 

of  slaves,  zxii.  57  ;  xxiii.  14. 

made  with  difficulty,  xxv.  5.     See 

xxii.  37,  38 ;  xxiv.  11 ;  xzvi.  85 ;  xxvii. 

38. 
Liber  and  Libera,  their  temple,  iii.  55. 
Liberty,  temple  of,  xxiv.  16.     Court  in 

which  the  Tarentine  hostages  were  kept, 

xxv.  7 ;  xxxiv.  44. 
Libitina,zl.  19;  zll.  Xl. 
Libuan  Gauls,  zzi.  So. 
Libumians,  a  savage  people,  x.  2. 
Libyphoenicians,  xxl.  22 ,  xxv.  40. 
Licinius  Macer,  who  wrote  a  history  of 

Rome.  iv.  7.  20,  23 ;  viL  9 ;  x.  9,  *e. 
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XNDEir. 


Lkiniiu,  C,  plebeian  tribune,  iL  ii. 

,  consular  tribune,  ri.  81.  First 

plebeian  maiter  of  hone,  39 ;  z.  8. 

Calvus  Stolo,  C,  plebeian,  mar- 


ried to  the  daughter  of  Fab.  Ambuatus, 
it  made  plebeian  tribune,  vL  35.  Being 
plebeian  tribune  a  tenth  time,  be  elbcta 
the  passing  of  his  laws  against  the  patri- 
cians, vi.  42.  Is  consul,  ix.  S.  Again, 
9.  Is  condemned  on  one  of  bis  own 
laws,  16. 

-,  C.f   ambassador  to  Carthage, 


xxi.  18. 

Cnwsus,  C,  praetor,  zliL  9,  27. 

Consul,  28.  Proconsul  and  commis- 
sioner to  settle  the  affairs  of  Macedonia, 
xlv.  17. 

,  L.,  praetor,  xxyiL  8. 

PoUfo,  L.,  xxvii  27. 

.  Lucullus,  L.,  curule  sedfle,  xxz. 


39. 


-,  M.,    military    tribune,    sUUn, 
xxvii.  12. 

Lucullus,  M.,  prctor,  xxxix.  6. 

Strabo,   M.,   military   tribune, 


xli.  2. 

Calvus,  P.,  first  plebeian  con- 
sular tribune,  v.  12.  The  same  post 
being  offered  to  him  again,  he  requests 
it  may  be  conferred  on  his  son,  18. 

,  consular  tribune,  v. 


18,  20. 

Crassus,  P.,  chief  pontiff,  xxr.  5. 

Master  of  horse,  xxvii.  6.  Censor,  6. 
Praetor,  21.  Consul,  xxviiL  38.  He  and 
his  army  suffer  by  sickness,  xxix.  10. 
He  and  the  consul  Sempronius  defeat 
Hannibal,  36.  His  character,  xxxi.  1. 
Varus,  P.,  curule  aedUe,  xxvii  6. 


Praetor,  21. 

,  P.,  chief  pontiff,  disputes  with 


Fabius,  flamen  of  Quirinus,  xxxviL  51. 
His  death,  xxxix.  46. 

Crassus,  P.,  praetor,  xli.  14.  Con 


sul,  xlii.  28. 

Tegula,  P.,  poet,  xxxi.  12. 

Ligurians,  v.  35.     Ambassadors  sent  to 

them  from  Rome,  xxii.  33.    They  pre- 

Sare  aid  for  Hasdrubal,  xxvii.  39.  Join 
lago,  xxviii.  46 ;  xxix.  5.  Ravage  the 
country  on  the  Po,  xxxiv.  56.  Invest 
Pisa,  XXXV.  3.  Are  subdued  by  Minu- 
cius,  xxxvii.  2.  Both  consuls  are  sent 
against  them,  xxxviii.  42.  They  sur- 
render, and  are  removed  from  the  moun- 
tains, xl.  38,  41.  They  prepare  for  war, 
xli.  11.  Are  defeatea  by  C.  Claudius, 
12.  They  seize  Mutina,  xli.  14.  Are 
defeated,  18.  Again,  xlii.  7.  They  and 
their  effects  are  sold,  8. 

Ligudtinus,  Sp.,  receives  public  thanks 
for  encouraging  the  levies,  xlii.  34. 

Lilybaeum,  promontory,  xxv.  31;  xxvii. 
5.    Sea-fight  near  it,  xxL  50. 

Linen  books,  iv.  7. 

Lingonians,  v.  35. 


Llntemam,  xxiL  16 :  xjdfiL  SS. 

Liparensian  ^cratea,  ▼.  28. 

LijwcsB  islands,  xxL  49. 

Liris  river,  z.  21 ;  xzvL  9,  S4. 

Litana,  wood,  where  the  Gauls  destrojr  a 

Roman  armv,  xxiiL  24. 
Livius,  poet,  first  who  wrote  comedy  on  s 

regular  plot,  riL  2. 
,C.,pontifi;xzvi.23.  Curule  aedOe, 

xxix.  38.     Praetor,  *-»-t    26.    Consul, 


xxxviiL  35  ;  xliiL  11. 

,  L.,  praetor,  xlv.  44. 

Denter,  M.,  consul,  x.  1.     One  of 


the  first  plebeian  pontifib,  9.  Dictates 
to  Dedua  the  foxm  of  devoting  himaeU; 
28. 

,  M.,  ambassador  to  Carthage,  xxi. 

18.  Eight  years  after  a  aevere  sentence 
had  been  passed  cm  htm,  he  is  brou^ 
back  to  Rome,  and,  against  his  will, 
made  consul  a  second  time,  xxvii  S4. 
He  vanquishes  Haadrubal,  46, 49.  Tti* 
umphs,  xxviii.  9.  Is  made  dictator,  10. 
Censor;  he  acqjfcirea  the  surname  Sa- 
linator,  and  nuriwfmfaiT  ^  shamefbl  dis- 
pute with  his  colleague,  xxix.  37. 

-,  defends  Tarentum,  xxiv.  M. 


I.  obliged  to  retire  into  the  citadel  xxv. 
10,  1 1 ;  xxvi  39.  A  dispute  about  him 
in  the  senate,  xxvii  25. 

Macatus,  M.,  xxvii  34. 

,  T.,  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Augoitiu, 

xxviii  12.    &»iv.20. 

Locri,  revolts  to  the  Carthaginians,  xxiL 
60 ;  xxiii.  30.  Is  besieged  by  CxiqiinQS, 
xxvii.  25.  Retaken  by  Scipio,  xxix.  6, 
7.  Is  put  under  the  command  of  Fie* 
minius,  8.  His  conduct  there,  8— SI. 
Its  laws  and  liberty  are  restored  bj  tbe 
senate,  21. 

Locris,  in  Greece,  xxvi  26:  xxviii  6: 
xxxU.  18,  32. 

Locusts  waste  Campania,  xxx.  11. 

Longula,  ii  83 ;  ix.  39. 

Loryma,  port,  xxxvii.  17;  xlv.  10. 

Lua,  mother,  viii.  1. 

Luca,  xxi  59 ;  xli.  IJL 

Lucanians,  support  the  Samnites  sgainst 
Alexander  of  Epirus,  viii  17.  Make 
an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  25.  Re- 
volt, 27.  Are  suppressed,  x.  11,  18. 
Several  of  their  towns  are  taken  bjr  the 
Romans,  xxv.  1.  They  submit,  xxviL 
15. 

Luceres,  tribe,  i  IS ;  x.  6. 

,  century  of  knights,  i  13,  36. 

Luceria,  ix.  2.  Roman  hostages  kept  there, 
12.  Is  taken  by  the  Romans,  15.  Lost, 
and  recovered,  and  settled  as  a  colooy, 
26.    Is  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  X.  35. 

Lucretia,  wife  of  Collatinus,  i  57.  Vio- 
lated by  Sex.  Tarquinius,  she  kills  her- 
self, 58. 

Lucretius,  C,  commander  of  a  fleet,  xl. 
26.  Is  accused  by  the  people  of  Cbti 
cis,  xliii  7;  and  condemned,  6. 
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Lueretius  Oallus,  C,  pnetor,  xlii.  28. 
— — —  Tricipitinus,  Hostus,  consiil,  iv. 

30. 
Flaviis,  L.,  consul,  defeats  the 

^quans,  ▼.  29.    Consular  tribune,  he 

defeats  the  Volsinians,  32. 

Tricipitinus,  L.,  consul,  van- 


quishes the  Volscians,  and  triumphs, 
iii.  8.  10. 

,  consular  tribune. 

It.  4.     A  second  time,  21.    A  third, 
22. 

L.,  qusestor,  betrayed  to  Han- 
nibal, xxi.  59. 

,  M.,  plebeian  tribune,  xzvii.  5. 

,  P.,  consul,  ii.  15. 

Tricipitinus,  P.,  consular   tri- 
bune, iv.  44.    Again,  47. 

-,  P.,  governor  of  Rome,  iii.  24. 


,  Sp.,  father  of  Lucretla,  L  68. 
Dies  in  the  consulship,  ii.  8. 

,  praetor,  xxviii.  88.  Is  con- 
tinued in  command,  xxix.  IS.  Again, 
zxx.  1. 

-,  T.,  consul,  ii.  8.   Again,  16. 


Lucumo,  son  of  Demaratus,  removes  to 
Rome,  where  he  is  called  Tarquinius, 
1.84. 

— —  debauches  the  wife  of  Aruns  of 
Clusium,  V.  88. 

Luna,  city,  xli.  19 ;  xliii.  9 ;  xlv.  IS. 

— —  harbour,  xxxiv.  8;  xxxix.  21. 

Lupercal,  i.  5. 

Lusitania,  xxi  48 ;  xxvii.  20.  Is  sub- 
dued by  ^milius  Paullus,  xxxvii.  57. 

Lustrum.    See  Survey. 

Lutarius,  Gallic  chieftain,  xxxviiL  16. 

Lutatius,  Cn.,  made  prisoner  by  the 
Boians,  xxL  25.  Is  restored  to  liberty 
sixteen  years  after,  xxx.  19. 

'  Cerco,  Cn.,  ambassador  to  Pto- 

lemy, xliL  6. 

-,  Q.,  consul,  xxx.  44. 


Lycaonia,  xxxviil.  38 ;  xxxix.  54. 

Lycseum,  at  Athens,  burned  by  Philip, 
zzxi.  24. 

Lycean  Pan,  i.  5. 

Lycia,  xxxiii.  41 ;  xxxvii.  16,  23.  The 
Lycians  complain  of  the  Rhodians, 
xli.  6. 

Lycortas,  of  Megalopolis,  general  of  horse, 
father  of  Polybius  the  historian,  xxx  v. 
29.  Ambassador  of  the  Achaeans  to 
Rome,  xxxviii.  32.  Ftaetor,  xxxix. 
S5. 

Lycurgus,  tyrant  of  Laoedsemon,  xxxiv. 
26. 

,  lawgiver,  his  laws  and  institu- 
tions abolished,  xxxviii.  34;  xxxix. 
33,36. 

Lycus,  in  Dassaretia,  xxxL  33 ;  xxxii.  9. 

Lydia,  xxxviii.  39. 

Lyncus,  xxvi.  25. 

Lysfanachia,  having  been  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  Thracians,  is  rebuilt  by 
Antiochus,  xxxiii.  38, 40, 41 ;  xxxiv.  68. 

7 


Lysimachus,  king,  xxxiv.  58. 

,  Macedonian  courtier,  xl.  8. 

Lysinoe,  city,  xxxviii.  15. 

Macedonia,  i.  I ;  ix.  18.  An  obscure  state 
before  the  reign  of  Philip,  son  of  Amyn- 
tas,  subsisted  from  its  highest  summit 
of  grandeur  under  Alexander  to  Per- 
seus, the  last  king,  150  years,  xlv.  9, 
30.    See  Philip,  Perseus. 

Macedonian  army  compared  with  the  Ro- 
man, ix.  19.  Solemnity  of  its  purifica- 
tion, xl.  6. 

■  phalanx,  Ix.  19. 

'  territory,  divided  into  four  dis- 
tricts, xlv.  29. 

Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  makes  war 
on  the  Achseans,  xxvii.  30 ;  xxviii.  5,  7. 

Macri,  or  long,  plains  so  called,  xli.  .18; 
xlv.  12. 

Maoris,  island,  xxxvii.  13,  28,  29. 

Maduatenians,  xxxviii.  40. 

Maeander,  river,  xxxvlL  55 ;  xxxvilL  18, 
15. 

Maecian  tribe  added,  viii.  17. 

Maecilius,  Sp.,  a  turbulent  plebeian  tri- 
bune, iv.  48. 

Msedica,  xxvi.  25  ;  xl.  21,  22. 

Maelius,  P.,  consular  tribune,  v.  12. 
Again,  18. 

,  Q.,  plebeian  tribune,  ix.  8. 

,  Sp.,  aspires  to  absolute  power,  iv. 

13.  Is  summoned  to  attend  the  dictator 
Cincinnatus,  and  slain  by  Servilius 
Ahala,  14.  His  house  is  demolished, 
16. 

Msnalus,  mount,  xxxiv.  28. 

Maenius,  C,  consul,  triumphs  over  the 
Aricians  and  Lavlnians,  viii.  13.  Dic- 
tator ;  he  abdicates,  is  accused,  and  ac- 
quitted, ix.  26,  34. 

,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,  regulates  the 

interest  of  money,  viL  16. 

,  M.,  proposes  an  Agrarian  law, 

and  obstructs  the  levies,  iv.  58. 

-,  plebeian  tribune,  in  the  com- 


motions excited  by  Manlius,  submits  to 
the  direction  of  the  senate,  vi.  19 ;  and 
prosecutes  Manlius,  20. 

-,  military  tribune,  falls  in  a  bat- 


tle with  Mago,  xxx.  18. 

,  P.,  consular  tribune,  v.  12. 

-,  T.  praetor,  xxxix.  6,  8. 


Maesian  wood,  1.  33. 

Magaba,  mount,  xxxviii.  19. 

Magalus,  Boian  chief,  xxi.  29. 

Magistrates,  curule,  iv.  7.  Their  eleetioM 
prevented  during  five  years  by  the  ple- 
beian tribunes,  vi.  35.  Auspices  &16  not 
observed  at  the  election  of  plebeiax  ma- 
gistrates, vi.  41. 

Magius,  Cn.,  medixtuticus,  or  cLU  ma- 
gistrate of  Campania,  xxiv.  19. 

,  Decius,  Capuan,  maintains  hi§ 

fidelity  to  the  Romans,  and  takes  i# 
fuge  m  Egypt,  xxiii.  7,  10. 
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MagnctU,  on  the  Meander,  xxztU.  45. 

,  near  Sipyliu,  xxxvl  43 ;  xxxtIL 

11.37,44. 
Magnesians,  and  Magnetarch,  xxxiiL  84 ; 

XXXV.  31. 
Ifago,  brother  of  Hannibal,  xxi.  47,  54 ; 
xxU.  46.  Carries  to  Carthage  an  ac- 
count of  Hannibal's  successes,  xxiiL 
12,  13.  Is  sent  into  Spain,  and  defeated 
at  Illiturgi,  32,  49.  He  levies  troops, 
xxiv.  42.  In  conjunction  with  Hasdru- 
bal,  Gisgo  defeats  P.  Scipio,  xxr.  82, 
84.  His  camp  is  taken  by  Marcius, 
39.  He  Joins  his  brother,  Hasdrubal, 
xxvii.  20.  Is  obliged  to  fly,  xxviii.  S. 
Sails  to  Italy,  and  takes  Genoa,  37,  46. 
Is  defeated  by  the  Romans,  xxx.  18. 
Dies,  19. 

,  Carthaginian  ambassador  to  Philip, 

xxiii.  34. 
_— Barcine  made  prisoner  in  Sardinia, 
xxiii.  41. 

,  governor  of  New  Carthage,  surien- 

ders  to  Scipio,  xxvi.  44,  46. 
Maharbal,  son  of  HimOco,  xxi.  12,  45. 
Pursues  the  Romans  flying  from  Tra- 
siraenus,  xxii.  6.  Advises  Hannibal, 
after  the  battle  of  CannsB,  to  march  di- 
rectly to  Rome,  51  ;  xxiii.  18. 
Malea,  promontory,  xxxi.  44, 47 ;   xxxii. 

16 ;  xliL  56. 
Maleventum,  ix.  27  ;  x.  15. 
Malian  bay,  xxvii.  30 ;  xxxi.  46. 
Mallea,  xxxi.  41. 
Mamertines,  xxviii.  28 ;  xxx.  81. 
Mamilius  Vitulus,  C,  first  plebeian  chief 
curio,  xxvii.  8.    Ambassador  to  Philip, 
xxx.  26.    Praetor,  xxxv.  38. 

,  L.,  dictator,  of  Tusculum,  assists 

the  Romans,  iii.  18,  29. 

,  Oct.,  of  Tusculum,  descended 

from  Ulysses  and  Circe,'  marries  the 
daughter  of  Tarquinius  the  proud,  i. 
49.  Entertains  him  in  his  exile,  ii.  15. 
Raises  thirty  states  against  the  Romans, 
18.    Is  wounded  at  Regillus,  19. 

,  Q.,  plebeian  sedile,  xxvii.  36. 

Thurinus,  Q.,  praetor,  xxviii.  10. 

Mandonius,  xxii.  22.    Brother  of  Indi- 
bUis,  chief  of  the  Ilergetians,  xxvi.  49. 
He  joins  the  Romans,  and  his  wife  and 
children  are  restored  to  him,  xxvii.  17. 
He  goes  over  to  the  enemy,  xxviii.  24. 
Is  defeated,  33;  and  pardoned  by  Sci- 
pio, 34.    Rebels,  is    taken  and  put  to 
death,  xxix.  3. 
Manduria  taken  by  Fabius,  xxvii.  15. 
Manes,  the    rites  proper  for  appeasing 
them  are  directed  by  the  chief  pontiff, 
i.  20.    Decius  devotes  himself  to  the 
gods,  maues,  and  the  earth,  viii.  9. 
Manicius,  prater  of  Praen*»ste,  xxiii.  19. 
Manilius,  Sex.,  a  leader  in  the  secession  of 

the  soldiers,  iii.  5. 
^Aanipulus,  a  company  of  soldiers,  i.  52. 
VIL  24 ;  viu.  8. 


ManUan  orden,  It.  99 ;  riOL  7. 
Maulins,  Anl.,  eonsnl,  is  accoaed,  H.  S4. 

His  accuser  is  mnrdcnced,  and  he  is  made 

deoemTir,  iiL  38. 

,  consular  tribune,  iv.  61. 

A  second   time,  t.  8.     A  third,  16. 

Sent  with  a  golden  hason  to  Delphi,  is 

taken  by  Liparaean  pirates,  and  set  at 

liberty,  28. 
Ca 


^apitolimu,  A.,  ccmsular  tribune, 
▼i.  1.  Again,  11.  A  third  time,  21. 
A  fourth,  36. 

A.,  militazy  trflrane,  killed,  xxviL 


27. 

.t  consul  when  the  first  Punic 

war  was  terminated,  xxx.  44. 


Vulso,  A.,  consul,  xL  59. 

,  C,  consT:dar  tribune,  vi.  80. 

,  Cn.,  consul,  ii.  43. 

,  consul,  defeats  the  Tibnrtiaiis, 

vii.  12.  Again  consul,  16.  Interrex, 
17.    Censor,  22.    Master  of  horse,  28. 

Vulso,    C,    praetor,   xxxiiL   42. 

Consul,  xxxvii.  47.  Commands  in  Gal- 
logrsecia,  xxxviii.  12.  And  after  sur- 
mounting many  diflSculties,  entirely 
subdues  the  Gauls,  27.  Is  accused  by 
his  own  lieutenant-generals,  xxxviiL 
45.  A  triumph  is  decreed  to  him,  50; 
xxxix.  6. 

Imperiosus,  L.,  dictator,  viL  8. 

His  severity  to  his  son,  and  the  dntiftil 
conduct  of  the  latter,  4,  5. 

Capitolinus,  L.,  consular  tribune, 

iv.  42. 

Torquatus,  L.,  lieutenant-general, 

slain  by  the  Gauls,  x.  26. 

.L.,  praetor,  is  defeated  by  the  Boian 


Gauls,  xxi.  17,  25. 

,   Acidinus,   L.   praetor,  xxvi.  28. 

Commands  an  army  at  Namia,  xxvii. 
43,  50.  Succeeds  Scipio  in  the  province 
of  Spain,  xxviii.  88.  His  conduct  there, 
xxix.  2,  3,  18.  He  is  disappointed  of 
an  ovation  by  M.  Porcius  Laeca,  xxxii. 
7. 

,  L.,  having  assaulted  Carthagi- 
nian ambassadors,  is  delivered  up  to 
them  by  the  feciales,  and  sent  to  Car- 
thage, xxxviii.  42. 

,  praetor,  xxxviii.  35.  Isiefnstd 

a  triumph,  and  allowed  an  ovation, 
xxxix.  29.    Consul,  xl.  43. 

,  M.,  consular  tribune,  iv.  44. 

,  Capitolinus,  M.,   consul,  v.  81. 

He  saves  the  Capitol,  47.  Is  made  in- 
terrex, vi.  5.  His  ambition  and  sedi- 
tious behaviour,  11 — 18.  Ho  is  brought 
to  trial,  condemned,  and  thrown  firom 
the  Tarpeian  rock,  20. 

,   P.,    consular   tribune,    vi.    30. 


Dictator,  38. 

Vulso,    P.,    praetor,    xxvi.   Mj 

xxvii.  6. 

,  T.,    son  of    L.,    an  example  of 

filial  duty,  vii.  5.    He  kills  •  Gaol  te 
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tiagle  eomlNit,  and  if  named  Torqnatut, 
10.  Is  made  dictator,  19.  A  second 
time,  26.  Consul,  27.  Again,  28.  A 
third  time,  viiL  S.  Puts  his  son  to 
death,  7. 

Manlius  Torquatus,  T.,  consul,  dies,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  ftom  his  horse,  x. 
11. 

.votes  against  ran- 
soming the  prisoners  taken  at  Cannse, 
xxii.  60.  Is  sent  goyemor  of  Sardinia, 
and  subdues  the  island,  xxiii.  34, 40, 41. 
Is  a  candidate  for  the  post  of  chief  pon- 
tiff, XXV.  5.  Refuses  the  consulship, 
xxvi.  22.    Is  made  dictator,  xxvii.  88. 

Manly  gown,  xxvi.  19. 

Mannus,  a  slave,  discovers  a  plot  of  the 
Calavii  to  bum  Rome,  xxvL  27. 

Mantua,  xxiv.  10. 

Marcian  shield,  xxv.  89. 

Marcios,  C,  signalises  himself  in  the  tak- 
ing of  Conoli,  and  is  sumamed  Corio- 
lanus,  iL  83.  Warmly  opposes  the  ple- 
beian tribunes,  34.  Goes  into  exile,  85. 
Is  made  general  of  the  Volscians,  89. 
Is  prevailed  on  by  his  mother  to  retire 
from  Rome,  and  dies,  40. 

,  plebeian  tribune,  prosecutes 

Q.  Fabius  for  taking  part  m  a  fight 
against  the  Gauls,  vi.  1. 

Rutilus,  C,  consul,  triumphs 

over  the  Privemiajis,  vii.  16.      First 

{>lebeian  dictator,  he  triumphs  without 
eave  of  the  senate,  27.  Consul  a  second 
time,  21.    First  plebeian  censor,  22.   A 
third  time  consul,  28.    A  fourth,  88. 
,  C,  augur,  X.  9. 
Rutilus,  C,  consul,  ix.  38.  Takes 


AUifse,  88.   Is  pontiff,  x.  9.    Censor,  47. 
-,  L.,  chosen  general  by  the  sol- 


diers on  the  death  of  the  two  Scipios  in 
Spain,  xxv.  37.  He  takes  the  two  camps 
of  the  enemy,  89.  He  gives  offence  to 
the  senate,  xxvL  2.  Takes  Astiqia, 
xxviii.  22. 

■ ,  M.,  xxvii  6. 
Ralla,  M.,prsetoT,  xxix.  11 ;  xxx. 


88. 


Sermo,  M.,  and  Q.  Marcius  Scyl- 
la.  xlii.  21. 
,  Numa,  pontiff,  i.  20. 

Philippus,  Q.,  prsetor,  xxxviU. 


35.  Consul,  xxxix.  6.  Commissioner 
of  religious  affairs,  xl.  42.  His  confer- 
ence with  Perseus,  and  insidious  con- 
duct, xlii.  40,  43.  Again  consul,  xliii. 
11.  Goes  into  Macedonia,  xliv.  1,  16. 
— ^— >  Ralla,  Q  ,  xxxv.  41. 

Rex,  Q.,  plebeian  tribune,  xxxUi. 


25. 


-,  a  soothsayer,  xxv.  12. 


Marica's  grove,  xxvii.  87. 

Marius  Blosius,  prsetor,  at  Capua,  favours 

Hannibal,  xxiii.  7. 
Marius  Statilius  detects  a  stratafom  tf 

Hannibal,  xxii.  42. 


Maronea,  in  Samnium,  xxvii.  1. 

,  in  Greece,  xxxi.  16 ;  xxxviL  M. 

Mars  Gradivus,  i.  20 ;  ii.  45. 

Mars's  field  dedicated,  i.  44 ;  ii.  5. 

Marsians,  viii.  6.  Revolt,  ix.  41.  Are 
conquered  and  fined,  x.  3 ;  xxiL  9. 
They  furnish  seamen,  xxviii.  45. 

Marsyas  river,  xxx  viii.  13. 

Marucinians,  viii.  29 ;  ix.  45 ;  xxii.  9, 

Masesylians,  subjects  of  Syphax,  xxiv. 
48;  xxviii.  17;  xxix.  32;  xxx.  11. 

Masgaba,  son  of  Masinissa,  comes  to 
Rome,  xlv.  18, 14. 

Masinissa,  king  of  the  Masylian  Numidi- 
ans,  overthrows  Syphax,  xxiv.  48,  49. 
In  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  h« 
gives  much  trouble  to  P.  Scipio,  xxv. 
84.  Confers,  and  forms  a  treaty  with 
him,  xxviiL  16,  35.  Complains  of  Sci- 
pio's  delay,  xxix.  4.  His  various  turns 
of  fortune,  and  expulsion  firom  his  king- 
dom, 29— 32.  He  Joins  Scipio,  38.  Bums 
the  camp  of  Syphax,  xxx.  5. '  Recovers 
his  kingdom,  11.  Marries  Saphonisba, 
and  being  reproved  by  Scipio,  pends  her 
poison,  12, 14, 15.  Receives  a-faurge  ad- 
dition to  his  dominions,  44.  Resents 
sent  to  him  flrom  Rome,  xxxi.  II.  He 
sends  a  supply  to  the  Romans,  19.  An- 
other, very  large,  xxxvi.  4.  A  dispute 
between  him  and  the  Carthaginians  is 
pleaded  at  Rome,  xliii  23,  24. 

Massilians,  a  colony  Arom  Phocsea,  v.  34. 
Inform  the  Romans  of  Hannibal's  pass- 
ing the  Iberus,  xxi.  25.  Act  as  guides 
to  Scipio,  26. 

Massiva,  nephew  of  Masinissa,  is  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  back  to  his  uncle  by 
Scipio,  xxvii.  19 ;  xxviii.  35. 

Master  of  horse,  the  first,  Sp.  Cassius,  ii. 
18.  The  first  plebeian,  C.  Licinius,  vi. 
89.  Master  of  horse  raised  to  an  equal- 
ity of  power  with  the  dictator,  xxiL  25. 
A  dictator  without  a  master  of  horse, 
xxiii.  22,  28. 

Matienus,  M.,  praetor,  xli.  28.  Goes  into 
exile,  xliU.  2. 

,  P.,  military  tribune,  abused 

by  Pleminius,  xxix.  6,  8. 

Matrons  mourn  a  year  for  Brutus,  ii.  7 ; 
and  for  Publicola,  16.  Bring  all  their 
gold  and  ornaments  to  the  treasury,  t. 
25.  Make  a  contribution  towards  satis- 
fying the  Gauls,  50.  Are  repaid,  vi.  4.  i 
A  dispute  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  x.  23.  They  dedicate  a  brazen 
statUe  to  Juno  on  the  Aventine,  xxi.  62. 
Also,  a  golden  bason ,  xxvii.  37.  Receive 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  xxix.  14. 

Matuta,  Mother,  v.  21 ;  xxv.  7 ;  xxix.  87; 
xlL  28. 

Mavors,  Mars,  xxii.  I. 

Mauri,  or  Moors,  auxiliaries  to  Hasdmbal 
in  Spain,  xxL  22;  xxviiL  17.  Eiooft 
Masinissa,  xxix.  30. 

Maurusiaos,  xxiv.  49. 
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Medliut,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,  tt.  58. 

Medians,  Thracian,  xxviiL  5. 

Medians,  Asiatic,  xxxv.  48. 

Mediolanum  founded  by  the  Gauls,  v.  S4 
Defeat  of  the  Gauls  there,  xxxiv.  46. 

Medixtuticus,  title  of  the  chief  mafistrate 
of  Campania,  xxiv.  19 ;  xxvL  6. 

Medullia,  i.  33,  88. 

Megalesian  games,  xxix.  14. 

Megalopolis,  xxxii.  5;  xxxvi.  81. 

Megalopolitans.  xxviii.  8 ;  xxxlL  22. 

Megara,  in  Sicily,  xxiv.  80,  35. 

,  in  Greece,  xxviii.  7 ;  xxxi.  22. 

Megiste,  port,  xxxvii.  22,  24,  44. 

Me  e,  or  Meles,  xxiv.  20 ;  xxviL  1. 

Melessum,  xxviii.  3. 

Meliboea,  xxxvi  13.  Besieged  by  the 
Romans,  xliv.  IS.    Taken,  48. 

Melita,  island,  xxi.  51. 

Memmius,  C,  praetor,  xUL  10. 

Memnon,  xxxii.  22. 

Memphis,  xlv.  12. 

Menenius,  Agrippa,  consul,  11.  16.  He 
brings  home  the  commons  from  the  sa- 
cred mount,  32.    Dies,  33. 

■  •,  commissioner  of  a  co- 

lony, iv.  11. 

Lanatus,  Agrippa,  consul,  iv.  18. 

Consular  tribune,  45.    Again,  47. 

,  C,  consul,  iii.  32. 

Lanatus,  L.,  consul,  iv.  12. 

,  L.,    consular    tribune,    vL    5. 


Again,  2. 

T.,  consul,  ii.  51, 52. 


Meninx,  island,  xxii.  31. 

Menippus,  Macedonian  general,  xxvii.  32 ; 

xxviii.  5. 
,  envoy  of  Antiochus  to  the  ^to- 

lians,  xxxv.  32  ;  xxxvi  10. 
Mens,  Mind,  a  temple  dedicated  to  her, 

xxii  10;  xxiU.  31. 
Mensarii  triumviri,  commissioners  of  the 

public  accounts  appointed  for  the  li- 
quidation of  debts,  vii.  21 ;  xxiii.  21. 
Mercenary  troops,  first  employed  by  the 

Romans,  xxiv.  49. 
Merchants,  a  college  of  them,  ii.  27. 
Mercury,  ii.  21  ;  v.  13. 
Mercury's  hill,  xxvi.  44.     Promontory, 

xxix.  27. 
Mericus,  a  Spaniard,  betrays  the  island,  a 

part  of  Syracuse,  to  the  Romans,  xxv. 

30.    Is  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of 

Rome  and  a  golden  crown,  xxvi.  21. 
Messana,   in  Sicily,  xxi.  49 ;    xxiv.  1 ; 

xxix.  7,  9. 
Messapians,  viii  24. 
Messene,  in  Peloponnesus,  xxix.  12.    Is 

besieged  by  the  Achaeans,  and  united 

to  them,  xxxvi.  31. 
Metapontus,   i  18;   viii  24;    xxv.   11; 

xxvii  1. 
Metapontines,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 

revolt  to  Hannibal,  xxii  61  ;  xxv.  15  ; 

xxvii  16. 
Metapontine  lands,  xxi'  20. 


Metaums  river,  xxvfi.  47. 

Metellus,  Q.,  curule  aedile,  zxriL  86.  A^ 

gues  in  favour  of  P.  Scipio,  xxix.  20. 
Vetilius,  M.,  plebeian  tribune,  inve^ 

against  Fabius,  xxii  15.     Proposes  to 

give  the  master  of  horse  equal  author!^ 

with  the  dictator,  25. 
Metilius,  Sp.  plebeian  tribune,  iv.  48. 
Croto,    T.,    Ueutenant-genoal, 

xxiii.  31. 
Metropolis  surrenders  to   the  Romana, 

xxxii  15  ;  xxxvi  10. 
Mettius  Curtius,  i  12,  18. 
•^—^  Fuffetius,  dictator  of  Alba,  i  23. 

His  treachery,  27.    Punishment,  28. 
-,  Vectius,    Volscian,  distinguishes 


himself  highly  in  battle,  iv.  28. 
Mevania,  ix.  41. 

Mexentius,  king  of  Etruria,  i.  2. 
Mexetulus,      Numidian,     disputes    th« 

throne   with    Capusa,  xxix.   29.     Is 

obliged  to  fly,  SO. 
Mictio,  general  at  Chalcis,  xxxv.  88. 
Milesians,  xxxviii  39. 
MUetus,  xxxviii  IS. 
Milionia,  x.  3,  84. 
Milo,  favourite  of  Perseus,  xliv.  82.  Faf> 

sakes  him,  45. 
Milvian,  or  Mulvian  bridge,  xxvii  5L 
Mincius,  river,  xxiv.  10 ;  xxxii  SO. 
Minerva  discovered  the  use  of  numbeiSi 

Alois,  xlii  51. 

1  tenia,  xxxvi.  20. 

Minerva's  promontory,  xl.  18 ;  xlii  20. 

Mines  in  a  Mege,  v.  19,  21 ;  xxiii  18. 

Minii  Celeres  entertain  Hannibal  in  Ca> 
pua,  xxiii.  8. 

Minio,  prime  minister  of  Antiochus, 
xxxv.  15,  16  ;  xxxvii.  40. 

Minoa  Heraclea,  xxiv.  35. 

Minors,  their  money  lent  to  the  puUk^ 
xxiv.  18. 

Mintumse,  viii  11 ;  ix.  25.  A  colony 
settle  there,  x.  21 ;  xxvii.  38. 

Minucia,  a  vestal,  buried  alive,  viii.  15. 

Minucius,  L.,  consular  tribune,  hli  bad 
conduct,  iii.  25,  26.  He  is  relieved  by 
the  dictator  Cincinnatus,  and  ordered 
to  abdicate,  29. 

,  decemvir,  iii.  35. 

,  director  of  the  market,  dis- 
covers to  the  senate  the  designs  of  Me- 
lius, iv.  13.    Is  rewarded,  16. 

Myrtilus,  L.,  having  ill-treated 


ambassadors  of  Carthage,  is  sent  thithei 
in  custody,  xxxviii.  42. 

,  L.,  praetor,  xxxi  4. 

,  M.,  consul,  ii.  21.    Again,  34. 

-,  plebeian  tribune,  v.  1 1. 


Fessus,  M.,  plebeian  augur,  x.  9. 

Rufus,  M.,  master  of  horse  to 

Fabius,  xxii.  8.  Censures  his  cautioD, 
14.  Is  invested  with  equal  authority, 
26.  Engages  Hannibal,  and  is  savra 
by  Fabius  from  a  total  defeat,  28, 28. 
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Acknowledges  his  mlieondaet,  80.    Is 
killed  at  Cannc,  49. 
Minucius,  M.,  plebeian  tribane,  xxiii  SI. 
,  P.,  military  tribune,  zxzt.  5. 

,  Q.,  consul,  iii.  SO. 

■  -     ,  lieutenant-general,  xxyL  83. 

I  Thennus,  Q.,  prsetor,   xxxiiL 

24. 


Rufiis,    Q,   praetor,  zxxL   4. 
Consul,  xxxiL  27. 

Thennus,   Q.,   eurule   cdUe, 


xxxii.  27.  Prsetor,  xxxiii.  26.  Consul, 
xxxiv.  54 ;  xxxT.  20.  Defeats  the  Li- 
gurians,  21.  Is  refused  a  triumph, 
xxxvii.  46.    Dies,  xxxviii.  41. 

-,  T.,  consul,  defeats  the  Samnitet, 


ix.44. 


Rufus,  T.,  xlii.  54. 

MoUiculus,  T.,  prctor,  xl.  88. 

Misagenes,  son  of  Masinissa,  xliL  29. 
Brings  aid  to  the  Romans  against  Per- 
seus, 62. 

Misenum,  promontory,  xxiv.  18. 

Mithridates,  son  of  Antiochus,  xxxiii.  19. 

Mitylene,  xxxvii.  21. 

Molossis,  viii.  24. 

Moneta,  Juno,  vi.  20. 

Money,  lent  out  of  the  treasury,  secured 
by  mortgages  and  bonds,  xxii.  60. 

■  of  widows  and  minors  lent  to  the 

public,  xxiv.  18. 

Mopsian  faction,  at  Compsa,  xxiii.  1. 

Mother,  Idaean,  xxix.  10.  Her  priests 
come  out  of  Pessinus  to  meet  the  con- 
sul Manlius,  xxxviii.  18. 

Mucian  meadows,  U.  IS. 

Mucins,  C,  mistakes  Porsenna's  secretary 
for  the  king,  and  kills  him,  bums  his 
right-hand,  and  is  thence  called  Sc«- 
▼ola,  ii.  12,  IS. 

^-        ,  P.,  praetor,  xl.  44. 

Scaevola,  Q.,  praetor,  xxilL  24^ 

Mummius,  C,  praetor,  xli.  8. 

,  L.  and  Q.,  oppose  the  proposal 

of  Petillius  respecting  Scipk>  Anricaniu, 
xxxviii.  54. 

Mnnatius,  C,  praetor,  xlii.  4. 

Munda,  xxiv.  42.  Taken  by  Gracchus, 
xl.  47. 

Murcia,  goddess,  L  88. 

Murgantia,  in  Samnium,  taken,  x.  17. 

,  in  Sicily,  xxiv.  17,  86;  xxvi. 

21. 

Mutina,  xxi.  25 ;  xxviL  21 ;  xxxv.  4,  6. 

Mutines,  having  learned  the  art  of  war 
under  Hannibal,  is  very  troublesome  to 
the  Romans  in  Sicily,  xxv.  40;  xxtL 
21.  Is  Hi-treated  by  Hanno,  40.  Sur- 
renders Agrigentum  to  the  Romans, 
xxvii.  8. 

Mutiny  of  Roman  soldiers,  iv.  50;  xxviii. 
24,  &c. 

Mycenica,  near  Argos.  xxxiL  89. 

Myla,  river,  xxiv.  80,  81. 

Myndus,  xxxvii.  16. 

Myiia,  xxxviii.  89. 


Nabis,  tyrant  of  Laoedcmon,  xxix.  12. 
Forms  an  alliance  with  Philip,  xxxii. 
88.  Sends  aid  to  the  Romans,  40.  War 
is  declared  against  him  by  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  xxxiv.  24.  He  refuses 
the  terms  of  peace  offered  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 86.  Being  besieged  in  Lacedae- 
mon,  he  is  forced  to  comply  with  them, 
40.  The  Achaeans  decide  war  against 
him,  xxxv.  25.  He  is  defeated,  80. 
Put  to  death,  85. 

Nadagara,  a  conference  there  between 
Scipio  and  Hannibal,  xxx.  29. 

Naevian  gate,  ii.  11. 

Naevius  Crista,  Q.,  praefect  of  allies,  drives 
Philip  out  of  his  camp  at  Apollonia, 
xxiv.  40. 

Balbus,  L.,  praetor,  xlv.  18. 

,  M.,  said  by  some  to  be  the  accuser 

of  P.  Scipio,  xxxviii.  56. 

•,  Q.,  commissioner   of  a  colony, 


xxxiv.  58 ;  xxxv.  40. 

,  Matho,  Q.,  praetor,  xxxix.  82. 

Nail  driven  by  a  dictator,  vii.  8 ;  ix.  28. 
vui.  18. 

Namia,  colony,  x.  9,  10.  ReAises  sup- 
plies, xKviL  9;  xxix.  15. 

Namian  tribe,  vL  5 ;  xxix.  37. 

Nasos,  or  Island,  part  of  Syracuse,  xxv. 

24.  Taken  by  the  Romans,  80. 
Navius,  Accius,  i.  36. 

-,  Q.,  advises  to  mix  footmen  with 

the  cavalry,  xxvi.  4.  His  brave  con- 
duct, 5. 

Naupactum,  xxvL  86 ;  xxvii.  SO ;  xxxvl. 
SO. 

Naustathmus,  port  at  Fhocaea,  xxxvii. 
31. 

Nautius,  C,  consul,  iL  52.    Again,  iii. 

25.  He  routs  the  Sabines,  xxvi.  29. 
— — — —  Rutilus,  C,  consul,  iv.  52. 
,  Sp.,  consul,  iL  89. 

Rutilus,  Sp.,  consular  tribune, 

iv.  35.    Again,  45. 

,  commands  the  co- 
horts of  the  allies,  x.  41.  Is  honoured 
for  his  bravery,  44. 

Neapolis,  viii.  22.  Its  ambassadors  ofifer 
gold  to  the  Romans,  who  accept  the 
smallest  bason,  xxii.  32.  Its  lands  are 
ravaged  by  Hannibal,  xxiv.  13. 

Nemean  games,  the  direction  of  them 

gven  to  Philip,  xxvii.  30,  81 ;  to  T. 
uintius,  xxxiv.  41. 

Nepete.  is  taken  by  the  Etrurians,  and  re- 
covered by  the  Romans,  vi.  9,  10.  A 
colony  is  settled  there,  21.  It  reftisefl 
supplies,  xxvii.  9.  Is  punished,  xxik. 
15. 

Neptune,  equestrian,  L  9.  A  lectister- 
nium  to  obtain  his  favour  t.  18  ;*  xxiL 
10. 

Neptunian  lake,  xxxix.  44. 

Nerulum,  stormed  by  the  Romans,  ix. 
20. 

Nessus,  river,  xlv.  29. 
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Nicss,  city,  on  the  Malean  \my,  xxvUL 

5  ;  XXXV.  26. 

Vicander,  a  leader  of  pirates,  xxxviL 
11. 

,  £tolian  prastor,  xxxtUL  4,  5. 
Vieias,  Achaean  praetor,  xxviiL  8. 

,  Macedonian,  put  to  death  by  Per- 
•eua,  xliv.  10. 

Nlcf)  forms  a  conspiracy,  and  hetrajrs  Ta- 
rentum  to  Hannibal,  xxv.  8,  9.  Rilli 
D.  Quintius,  xxvi.  39.  Is  killed  in  the 
capture  of  Tarentum,  xxvii.  16. 

NicodamuB,  Atolian  general,  xl.  5. 

Nile  river,  xliv.  19. 

Nola,  taken  by  the  Bomans,  Ix.  28.  Is 
besieged  by  Hannibal,  xxiii.  14,  16. 
Again,  43,  46.  The  plebeian  party  in- 
vite Hannibal,  xxiv.  IS. 

Nomentan  road,  iiL  52. 

Nomentum.  taken  by  Tarquiniua  Priscus, 
i.  38  ;  iv.  22. 

Norba.  Roman  colony,  ii.  34.  Is  attacked 
by  the  Prlvemiaiis,  vii.  42.  Maintains 
constant  friendship  with  the  Ronums, 
xxvii.  10. 

Nortia,  Etrurian  goddess,  viL  8. 

Novendiale  sacrum,  or  nine  days'  festival, 
i.  31  ;  xxi.  62 ;  xxv.  7 ;  xxvL  23,  frc. 

Novensiles,  deities,  viii.  9. 

Nuceria,  ix.  38.  Is  taken  by  Hannibal, 
xxiii.  15,  16.  The  inhabitants  are  re- 
moved to  Atella,  xxvii.  30. 

Numa  PompUius,  is  chosen  king,  L  18. 
His  various  religious  institutions,  21. 
His  commentaries,  32.  His  books  of 
philosophy  discovered,  xl.  29. 

Numerius  Decimius,  Samnite,  xxii.  24. 

Numicius,  river,  i.  2. 

-  ■■  ■  ,  L.,  Latin  praetor,  summoned  to 
Rome,  viii.  3. 

Priscus,  T.,  consul,  defeats  the 


Volscians,  ii.  63 

Numidians,  xxi.  22;  xxiv.  48;  xxix.  23, 
31,  34;  XXX.  12;  xxxv.  II.  iiee  Sy- 
phax,  Masinissa,  Gala. 

Numisius,  Latin  general,  viiL  11. 

Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3,  5. 

Numitorius,  L.,  chosen  tribune  in  an  as- 
sembly of  the  tribes,  ii.  58. 

Nursians  promise  soldiers  to  Scipio, 
xxviii.  45. 

Nymphius  betrays  Palaepolis  to  the  Ro- 
mans, viii.  25,  26. 

Ocriculum,  ix.  41 :  xxii.  11. 

Octavjus  Metius,  x.  41. 

— — — ,  Cn.,   praetor,  xxviii.   38.     He 

captures  eighty  Carthaginian  ships,  46. 

Is  sent  ambassador  to  Africa,  xxxi.  11. 

Made  commissioner  of  a  colony,  xxxiv. 

45.  Praetor,  xliv.  17.  He  triumphs  over 

Macedonia,  xlv.  42. 
Octolophus,  in  Dassaretia,  xxxi.  36. 
Odrysians,  xxxix.  53 ;  xliv.  42. 
Oeneum,  xliii.  19. 
Oenus  river,  xxxiv.  2^ 


Oesalees  socceeda  his  btottier  Gala  Ii  flw 

kingdom  of  Nomidia,  xxix.  29—11. 
Oeta.  mount,  the  highest  part  called  Csl* 

lidromos,  xxxvi.  15,  SS,  M ;  xxxviL  S*, 

xlL  22. 
Ofilius  Calavius,  s  Campanian,  Us  (^ioB 

of  the  silenoe  of  the  B4Miians  going 

home  from  Caudium,  ix.  6. 
Ogulnios,  Aul^  military  trflnme,  xxxifi. 

36. 

,  Cn.  and  Q.,  plebrian  trSnmes, 

propose  a  law  to  op«i  the  p'testtMiod  to 

plebeians,  x.  6.    Are  curate  Kdiks,  23. 
-,  M.,  is  sent  into  Etruria  to  pur- 


chase corn,  xxvii.  3. 
Olba,  in  Sardinia,  ravaged  Igy  Hamileir, 

xxvii.  6. 
Oleades,  islands,  conquered  )gf  Hann9Ml. 

xxL  5. 
Olympia,  xxvi.  24 ;  xlv.  28. 
Olympian  games,  xxvii.  35  ;  xxviiL  7. 

Jupiter,  xxiv.  21. 

Olympias,  mother  of  Alexander  the  Greet 

ViiL  24. 
,  city,  formerly  ConnocondyhuB, 

xxxix.  25. 
Olympium,  temple,  near  Syracuse,  xzif* 

88. 
Olympiu,  mount,  xxxviiL  18—20.  23. 
Olxinium,  xlv.  26. 
Onesimus,   a    Macedonian,    is  received 

kindly  by  the  Roman  senate,  admitted 

an  ally,  and  presented  with  a  house  and 

land,  xliv.  16. 
Onomastus,  by  mder  of  Philip,  massaem 

the  Maronites,  xxxix.  34 ;  xl.  8. 
Opimia,  a  vestal,  buried  alive,  xxii.  57. 
Opimius  Pansa,  L.,  quaestor,  x.  32. 
Opitemius,  L.,  a  Faliscian,  a  leader  <tf  the 

Bacchanals,  xxxix.  17. 
Oppia,  a  vestal,  condemned  for  a  breach 

of  chastity,  ii.  42. 
Oppia  and   Cluvia,  Campanian  women, 

their  liberty  and  goods  are  restored  by 

the  Romans,  xxvi.  88,  34. 
Oppius,  C,  plebeian  tribune,  iii.  54w 
,  praefect  of  allies,  is  surprised 

by  the  Gauls,  and  slain,  xxxi.  2. 

proposer  of  the  law  forbid- 


ding women  the  use  of  golden  omsr 
ments,  and  a  debate  about  that  law, 
xxxi.    1,  2,  &c. 

,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,  xxxiL  28. 

Salinator,  L.,  commander  of  a  fleet 


protecting  Sicily,  xxxv.  23 ;  praetor,  24. 
-,  M.,  leader  of  the  seceding  soldieiii 


iii.  51. 


Comicen,  Sp.,  decemvir,  ilL  35. 
Is  left  in  Rome  with  Ap.  Claudius,  41. 
Endeavours  to  assist  him,  49.  Assem- 
bles the  senate,  SO.  Accused,  and  or- 
dered into  prison,  he  lays  violent  hands 
on  ^'^.j^  58. 
CkM»,  hei  vjii^le  strock  hy  lightaiic^ 
I       XTTii   22. 

Criius,  is  sacked  Vy  Attains,  xxviii  !• 
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DiMensioM  fbere,  xxxiL  82.  Its  port 

Cyniu,  xxTiii.  6. 
Oracle  of  Delphi,  L  56 ;  v.  15 ;  zxiz.  10, 11. 

■  of  Jupiter,  at  Dodona,  viii.  S4. 
Orbitaoium,  xxiv.  20. 
Orestis,  xxvii.  SS. 
Oretans,  xxi.  11. 

Oreum,  xxviii.  5, 7, 8.    Taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, xxviii.  6.     Again,  by  them  and 

Attains,  xxxi.  46 ;  xxxiii.  31,  84. 
Oricum  is  taken  by  Philip,  and  retaken 

by  the  Romans,  xxiv.  40 ;  xxtL  25 ; 

xxxiv.  51,  52  ;  xlv.  83. 
Oringis,  or  Aurinx,  xxviii.  8. 
Oroanda,  xxxviii.  18,  37,  89. 
Oroandes,  a  Cretan,  robs  Perseus  of  bis 

treasure,  xlv.  6. 
Oropus,  xlv.  27. 
Orsua  and  Corbis  determine,  in  single 

combat,  their  dispute  about  the  throne, 

xxviii.  21. 
Orthobula,  wife  of  Proxenus,  is  condemn- 
ed for  poisoning  her  husband,  xlL  25. 
Ortiagon,  a  Gallic  chief,  xxxviii.  19.    His 

wife's  Ul-treatment  and  revenge,  24. 
Ortona,  ii.  43. 
Oscan  silver,  from  Osca,  now  Huesca  in 

Spain,  xxxiv.  10. 
Oscians,  inventors  of  the  Atellan  force, 

vii.  2. 
Ossa,  mount,  xlii.  54. 
Ostia,  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  by 

Ancus   Marcius,  i.    33;    xxii.   11,   27; 

xxlii.  38:  xxv.  20;  xxvii.  22;  xxix.  14. 
Otacilius,  T.,  prstor,  xxii.  10.    Is  sent  as 

propraetor  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily,  xxiii. 

32.     Is  disappointed  in  a  near  prospect 

of  the  consulship,  by  Q.  Fabius,  xjdv. 

7,  9 ;  xxv.  31 ;  xxvi.  1,  22,  28. 
Ovation,  iii.  10,  &c. 
Ovlle,  enclosure  in  the  field  of  Mars,  where 

the  centuries  gave  their  votes,  xxvi.  22. 
Ovius  Paccius,  Samnite  priest,  directs  the 

ceremonies  in  devoting  the  soldiers,  x.  8. 

Pach]mum,  promontory,  xxiv.  27,  85; 
xxv.  27. 

Pactius  and  Vibius,  brothers,  men  of  emi- 
nence in  Bruttium,  apply  to  Q.  Fabius, 
xxvii.  15. 

Padus,  now  Po,  rhrer,  v.  88,  85 ;  xxi.  48, 
47,  52. 

PflBonia,  xxxiii.  19;  xxxviii.  17;  xxxix. 
54.    Afterwards  called  EmathUt,  xl.  3. 

Paestum,  viiL  17;  xxiL  86;  xxvi.  9S; 
xxvii.  10. 

Palspharsalus,  xliv.  I. 

Falsepolis,  viii.  22.  Surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  xxv.  26. 

Palatine  hill,  i.  5,  7,  38 ;  Ii  10 ;  xxix.  37. 

Palinurus,  promontory,  xxxvii.  11. 

Pallene,  xxxi.  45 ;  xxxviii.  28 ;  xliv.  11 ; 
xlv.  80. 

Falm  branches  first  given  in  token  of  vic- 
tory at  the  Roman  games,  x.  47. 

NtomMnum  taken  by  the  Romans,  x.  45. 


Parophylia,  xxxvii.  28, 40 ;  xliv.  14 ;  xlT. 
22. 

Pan,  Lycsan,  called  by  the  Romans  Inuns, 
i.5. 

Panstolium,  general  assembly  of  the 
.£toIians,  xxxi.  29,  32 ;  xxxv.  32. 

Pandosia,  viii.  24.  Is  surrendered  to  the 
Romans,  xxix.  38. 

Panormus,  in  Sicily,  xxiv.  86 ;  xxix.  1. 

,  in  Samos,  xxxvii.  11. 

Pantaleon,  .£tolian  chief,  protects  Eu- 
menes  at  Delphi,  xlii.  15. 

Pantauchus,  ambassador,  and  intimate 
friend  of  Philip,  xlii.  39;  xliv.  23.  Sur- 
renders Beroea  to  the  Romans,  45. 

Paphlagonia,  i.  1. 

Papirian  tribe,  viii.  87. 

cruelty,  x.  8. 

Papirius  Crassus,  C,  consular  tribune,  vL 
18. 

Maso,  C,  xxL  25.    Dies  pontiff. 


XXV.  2. 


xli.  6. 


Turdus,  C,   plebeian   tribune. 


Carbo,  C,  prctor,  xliv.  17. 
-,  L.,  consular  tribune,  vi.  22,  88. 

,  prstor,  viii.  1 7. 

-.  a  detestable  usurer,  viii.  28. 


Crassus,  L.,  consul,  iv.  21. 

,  consul,  iv.  30.  • 

-,  dictator,    viii.    12. 


Consul,  16.     Again,    19.     Master   of 
horse,  36. 

Cursor,  L.,  consular  tribune,  vL 


5.    Again,  11.  He  was  censor  when  the 
city  was  taken,  ix.  34. 

-,  master  of  horse,  viiL 


12.  Consul,  23.  Dictator,  29.  Deter- 
mines to  punish  Fabius,  his  master  of 
horse,  for  fighting  contrary  to  orders, 
30,  34.  On  the  request  of  the  people, 
forgives  him,  35.  Is  made  consul  a  se- 
cond time,  ix.  7.  He  takes  Luceria,  and 
sends  the  Samnites  under  the  yoke,  10. 
Is  a  third  time  consul,  15.  Triumphs, 
16.  Is  made  consul  a  fourth  time,  22. 
A  fifth,  28.  Dictator  a  second  time; 
he  triumphs  over  the  Samnites,  40. 

-,  consul,  X.  9.     Pays 


little  attention  to  auspices,  40.  Tri- 
umphs over  the  Samnites,  46.  Is  chosen 
praetor,  47. 

Mugillanus,   L.,  consul,  iv.  7. 


The  first  censor,  8.  Is  consul  a  second 
time,  30.  Consular  tribune,  42.  In- 
terrex,  43. 

-,  consul,  viii.  23. 


,  M.,  one  of  the  elders,  slain  by 

the  Gauls  on  their  entering  Rome,  v.  41. 
-,  a  commissioner  for  the  li- 


quidation of  debts,  vii.  21. 

Atratinus,  M.,  consul,  iv.  52. 

Crassus,  M.,  consul,  iv.  12.  Die* 


tator,  viii.  17. 

Mugillanus,  M.,   consular  tri- 


bune, iv.  45.    Again,  47. 
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F^iiiiiM,  8p.,  pnetoT,  v\.  tS.    Again,  S7. 

■  ,  infonni  his  uncle,  the  con- 

•ul,  of  a  defect  in  the  autpioet,  x.  iO. 

Parilia,  feitival,  xl.  2. 

Parma,  Roman  colony,  xxxiz.  55. 

ParnaMui,  mount,  xfii.  16. 

Paroreia,  xxxix.  27;  xlii.  51. 

Paros,  island,  xxxi.  15. 

Partheniui,  mount,  xxxiv.  26. 

Parthiani,  ix.  18. 

Parthinians,  xxix.  12 ;  xxxiii.  94. 

Patara,  capital  of  Lycia,  xxxiiL  41 ;  xxxril. 
15. 

PaUvium,  x.  2;  xli.  27. 

PatrflB,  xxxvi.  21 ;  xxxviii.  29. 

Patrician  chastity,  its  chapel,  x.  23. 

Patricians,  why  so  called,  1. 8 ;  x.  8.  They 
insist  that  they  only  have  the  power  of 
taking  auspices,  and  consequently  a 
right  to  magistracies,  and  the  command 
of  armies,  iii.  1 ;  vi.  41 ;  vii.  6.  Their 
eontest  with  the  plebeians  about  the 
eonsulship,  iv.  1.  Is  compromised,  6. 
Renewed,  vi.  34;  vii.  18 — 28;  X.  15. 
They  claim  the  ofHces  of  praetor  and  cu- 
rule  aedile,  vi.  42;  vii.  1.  They  have 
the  power  of  appointing  an  interrex,  vi. 
41.  Are  not  eligible  to  plebeian  magis- 
tracies, iv.  25.  The  law  is  repealed 
which  forbade  their  intermarrying  with 
plebeians,  iv.  6. 

Pausanias,  praetor  of  Epirus,  xxxiL  10 ; 
xxxvi.  9. 

Pausistratus,  praetor  of  Rhodes,  xxxiii. 
18;  xxxvii.  11. 

Pedanius,  T.,  centurion,  throws  the  stand- 
ard among  the  enemy,  and  forces  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  xxv.  14. 

Pedum  taken  by  Coriolanus,  ii.  39;  vii. 
12.  By  Camillus,  and  the  inhabitants 
made  citizens  of  Rome,  viii.  13. 

Felagonia,  xxvi.  25 ;  xxxi.  39. 

Pelignians,  viii.  6,  29.  Revolt,  and  are 
defeated,  ix.  41.  Peace  is  granted  to 
them,  45  ;  x.  30. 

Pella,  xxvi.  25 ;  xliv.  42—46. 

Pellene,  xxxiii.  14,  15. 

Pellina,  xxxi.  39. 

Pelliti,  tribe  of  Sardinians,  xxiii.  40. 

Peloponnesus,  L  7. 

Pelops,  king  of  Lacedeemon,  xxxiv.  32. 

Pelusium,  xliv.  19.  Pelusian  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  xlv.  11. 

Penestia,  xliU.  19—21;  xliv.  11. 

PeneuB,  river,  xxxii.  15 ;  xlii.  38,  55,  60; 
xliv.  6 ;  xlv.  29. 

Pennine,  summit  of  the  Alps,  v.  35  ;  xxi. 
38. 

Pentrian  tribe  of  Samnites,  ix.  31 ;  xxii. 
61. 

Peparethus,  island,  xxviii.  5.  City,  xxxi. 
28. 

Persa,  xxxii.  34,  35. 

Pergamus,  xxix.  1 1 ;  xxxi.  46 ;  xxxvii. 
18,  19. 

PeroUa  resolves  to  1  'U  Hannibal,  xxiL  8. 


Perpenna  and  PetnUna,  Ronaa 
dors,  impriaoned  1^  Gentius,  Tliv.  27. 

Perrhaebia,  xxxi.  41;  zxxiL  15;  xia.S6, 
53 ;  xliv.  35. 

Perseus,  Macedonian  general,  xxvL  25. 

,  son '  of  king  PhQip,  xxxL  28. 

Quarrels  with  his  brother  Demetihu, 
xl.  6 — 16.  His  forgery  of  letters  de- 
tected. 54,  55.  He  gets  possesskm  of 
the  kingdom,  57,  58.  Prepares  for  war 
against  the  Romans.  xlL  22,  23.  Is  so- 
eused  at  Rome  1^  Eumenes,  xliL  Il- 
ls. Emp1o]rs  aasasaina  to  murder  Sn- 
menes,  15,  16;  and  Rammius  of  Brun- 
dusium  to  poison  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors, 17.  Confers  with  Q.  Mareina, 
39 — 43.  Collects  a  very  large  army,  51. 
Is  worsted  hv  the  Romans,  59,66.  Gains 
advantages  in  Thrace  an  J  lUyxia,  sliiL 
18—23.  Is  utterly  defeated  at  Fydna 
by  iEmilius  Paulina,  xliv.  42.  Flite  ts 
Samothrace,  46  ;  where  he  and  Us  ddl- 
dren  are  taken,  xlv.  6,  7 ;  and  an  lad 
in  triumph,  40. 

Persians,  ix.  18,  19 •,  xxxvi.  15. 

Perusia,  ix.  37,  40;  x.  SO,  31,  37;  zxiiL 
17;  xxviii.  45. 

Pesshius,  xxix.  10, 11. 

Petelia,  xxiiL  20,  30 ;  xxTiL  26. 

Peteline  grove,  vL  20. 

Petillii,  accusers  of  Scipio  ASikum, 
xxxviii.  54. 

Petra,  xl.  22 ;  xliv.  32. 

Phalanna,  xlii.  54,  65. 

Phalanx,  Macedonian,  compared  with  Be* 
man  troops,  viii.  8;  ix.  19. 

Phalera,  xxvii.  SO  ;  xxxv.  43 ;  xxxvL  29. 

Phanae,  harbour,  xxxvi.  43 ;  xlv.  10. 

Phaneas,  or  Phaeneas,  Atolian  praetor, 
xxxii.  32,  34 ;  xxxviiL  8.  His  dispute 
with  M.  Aciliua,  xxxvi.  28. 

Phamaoes,  king  of  Fontus,  sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  xl.  20. 

Pharsalus,  iii.  35  ;  xxxvi.  14. 

Phaselis  xxxviL  23.  The  fleet  of  Antie- 
chus,  commanded  by  Hannibal  and 
ApoUonius,  is  defeated  there,  24. 

Pherae,  xxxii.  13 ;  xxxiiL  6 ;  xxxv.  80; 
xxxvi.  9,  14. 

Phileas,  Tarentine,  xxv.  7. 

Philemenus  betrays  Tarentnm  to  Hanni- 
bal, xxv.  8,  9;  xxvii.  16. 

Philetaerus,  brother  of  Eumenes,  xliL  65. 

Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  xxii.  33.  Foims 
an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  xxHL  M^  S9. 
Commences  hostilities  by  taking  Ori- 
cum,  and  is  obliged  to  fly  ftom  ApoOe> 
nia,  xxiv.  40.  Makes  several  incursioiu 
on  the  Thessalians  and  others,  xxvL 
25 ;  xxvii.  SO ;  xxviii.  7.  Concludes  s 
peace  with  the  Romana  and  JEtolians, 
xxxix.  12.  Demands  the  Macedoniaa 
prisoners,  who  had  served  under  Han* 
nibal,  and  is  refused  by  the  senate,  xsx 
42.  War  is  renewed,  xxxi  8.  He  la- 
vages Attica,  14.    Besi^ei  Abydoa,  14 
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Makes  a  flmitless  attempt  on  Athens, 
24.  Is  defeated  by  the  Romans,  37. 
Holds  a  conference  with  the  consul 
Quintins,  xxxii.  10.  Is  defeated,  and 
flies  to  Thessaly,  12.  At  another  con- 
ference he  obtains  a  truce,  36 ;  but  his 
application  to  the  senate  is  rejected,  37. 
He  makes  an  jJliance  with  Nabis,  88; 
who  breaks  it,  89.  He  is  utterly  defeated 
by  Quintius,  xzxiii.  7,  9.  A  peace  is 
concluded,  13.  He  assists  the  Romans 
against  Antiochus,  xxxvi.  18.  Is  of- 
fended at  the  behaviour  of  the  Romans, 
xxxix.  28, 29.  His  cruelty  to  Herodicus 
and  his  family,  xl.  4.  His  sons  qtuurel, 
5 — 16.  He  employs  Didas  to  poison 
Demetrius,  24.  Discovers  the  villany 
of  Perseus,  and  resolves  to  leave  the 
crown  to  Antigonus,  but  dies,  M,  55. 
Philip,  praetor  of  Epirus,  xxbt.  12. 

,  of  Megalopolis,  defends  Pelli- 
nseum,  xxxvi.  IS.  Is  sneered  at  by 
king  Philip,  14.  Is  made  governor  of 
Za^rnthus,  32. 

,  governor  of  Cassandrea,  xliv.  12. 


Philippic,  golden  coin,  xxxvii.  59 ;  xxxix. 
5,  7. 

Phflippopolis,  xxxix.  25,  58. 

Pbilo,  of  Chalcis,  xxxvii.  4. 

Philocles,  Macedonian  general,  xxxL  16 ; 
xxxii  16 ;  xxxiv.  32.  Ambassador  to 
Rome,  xl.  20. 

Philocrates,  Rhodian  ambassador,  xlv.  25. 

Philodemus  betrays  mount  Euryalus  to 
the  Romans,  xxv.  25. 

PhOopoemen,  pr»tor  of  Achaia,  xxxv.  25. 
Defeated  in  a  sea-fight  by  Nabis,  26. 
His  method  of  acquiring  skill  in  war, 
28.  Surprises  and  vanquishes  Nabis 
on  land,  27,  29.  Is  taken  by  the  Messe- 
nians,  and  poisoned,  xxxix.  50. 

PhUostratus,  pr»tor  of  Epirus,  xliiL  28. 

PhUus,  xxviiL  7. 

Pbocaea,  xxxviL  31.  Taken  1^  the  Ro- 
mans, 82. 

Phocaeans,  xxxiii.  82,  84 ;  xxxviii.  39. 

Phods,  xxviii.  7. 

Phoenice,  in  Epirus,  xxix.  12. 

Phragandse,  xxvl.  25. 

Phrygia,  xxix.  11. 

PhiTgians,  xxxvii.  40 ;  xxxviiL  17. 

Phthiotians,  xxxiii.  86 ;  xxxvL  15. 

Phylace,  xlv.  26. 

Picenian  territory,  xxii.  9. 

Picenum,  xxi.  62 ;  xxvii.  48.. 

Pieria,  xxxix.  26 ;  xliv.  9.  Pierian  wood, 
43. 

Pinarii,  priests  of  Hercules,  i.  7. 

Pinarius,  L.,  governor  of  Enna,  suppresses 
an  insurrection,  xxiv.  8f ,  39. 
,  consul,  ii.  56. 
Mamereinus.  L.,  consular  tri- 


Piraeeus,  port  of  Athens,  xxxi.  25,  26; 

xxxv.  50 ;  xxxvi.  42. 
Pisse,  xxi.  39 ;  xxxiv.  56 ;  xl.  43. 
Pisaurum,  colony,  xxxix.  44. 
Pisidia,  xxxv.  13, 14 ;  xxxviL  56 ;  xxxTffl. 

15. 
PisistratidsB,   Hippias   and    Hipparchus, 

sons  of  Pisistratus,  xxxi.  44. 
Pisistratus,  a  Boeotian  of  eminence,  put 

to  death  for  the  murder  of  Brachyllas, 

xxxui.  28. 
Piso,  the  historian,  i.  55;  iL  58;  ix.  44; 

X.  9 ;  xxv.  .39. 
Pithecusae,  island,  viii.  22. 
Pityusa,  island,  xxviii.  37. 
Placentia,  colony,  xxi.  56.    The  Roman 

troops  take  reAige  there,  57,  59.    It  is 

besieged  by  Hasdrubal,  xxviL  39.    The 

siege  raised,  43.    It  is  sacked  by  Gauls 

and  Ligurians,  xxxi.  10. 
Placentians,  xxxiiL  23.  Their  lands  wasted, 

xxxiv.  56 
Plains,  Old,  name  of  a  place,  xxr.  16. 
Plator,  Macedonian,  governor  of  Oreum, 

gives  it  up  to  the  Romans,  xxviii.  6,  7. 
,  brother  of  Gentius,  murdered  by 

him,  xliv.  30. 
Plautius,  C,  consul,  viL  12.     Master  of 

horse,  17. 

,  consul,  vii.  27.  Again,  vilL  1. 

,  consul,  triumphs  over  the  Prl- 

vemians,  viii.  20.    Censor,  ix.  29,  33. 
Hypsaeus,  L.,  praetor,  xxxvii.  47. 


bune,  iv.  25. 

-,  L.,  master  of  horse,  vii.  3.  Pna- 


tor,  25. 


>  M.,  pnaior,  xl.  18. 


Plebeian  nobles,  xxii.  34,  85. 

Pleminius,  Q.,  propraetor,  takes  one  of  the 
citadels  of  Locri,  xxix.  6.  Is  appointed 
by  Scipio  governor  of  the  city,  displays 
great  cruelty  and  avarice,  and  robs  the 
temple  of  Proserpine,  8.  Is  sent  to 
Rome  in  chains,  21 ;  and  put  to  death 
for  a  plot  to  bum  the  city,  xxxiv.  44. 

Plestina  taken  by  the  Romans,  x.  3. 

Pletorius,  C,  commissioner  of  a  colony, 
xxxiv.  45.  Ambassador  to  Gentius, 
xlii.  26. 

Pleuratus,  king  of  Illyria,  xxvi.  24 ;  xxvii. 
30;  xxviiL  5;  xxxL  28;  xxxviii.  7; 
xliv.  30. 

Politorium,  i.  88. 

Pollian  tribe,  viii.  37. 

Pollentia,  or  Polentia,  colony,  xxxix.  44 ; 
xli.  27. 

Polusca,  ii.  83. 

Polyaratus,  a  man  of  power  in  Rhodes, 
xliv.  23,  29 ;  xlv.  22. 

Polybius,  a  writer  deserving  great  credit, 
XXX.  10,  45. 

Polyaenus,  of  Syracuse,  his  free  and  mo- 
derate address  to  his  countrymen,  xxiv. 
22. 

Polyphantes,  Macedonian  general,  xxvlL 
32 :  xxviii.  5. 

Polyxenidas,  a  Rhodian,  commander  of 
Antiochus's  fleet,  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans, xxxvi.  45.  Imposes  on  the  Rho- 
dian commander,  defeats  and  kills  bia* 
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xxzTii.  10«  II .    Is  defeated  by  the  Ro- 
mans and  Rhodians,  M. 

Pomaerium,  i.  26,  44. 

Pometia,  «ee  Suesaa. 

Pompeii,  ix.  38. 

Fompeius,  L.,  military  tribune,  xlii.  65. 

Pomponius,  L.,  praefeet  of  allies,  zxv.  1. 

;  an  infamous  farmer  of  the 

revenues,  3. 

Matho,  Man.,  master  of  horse, 

abdicates,    because    his    appointment 
prored  to  be  irregular,  xxii.  S3.    Prae- 
tor, 35  ;  xxii.  55  ;  xxiiL  24 ;  xxtL  23. 
,  plebeian    adile, 


zxviii.  10. 

.  M.,  deputed  to  carry  an 

offering  to  Delphi,  xxviii.  45.  Praetor, 
xxix.  11.  Appointed  to  command  a 
fleet,  XXX.  2. 

-,  M.,  plebeian  tribune,  protests 


against  a  war  with  Rhodes,  xlv.  21. 

,  Sex.,  xxi.  51. 

-,  M.,  plebeian  tribune,  accuses 


L.  Manllus,  whose  s<m  deters  him  from 
the  prosecution,  vii.  45. 

Pomptine  tribe,  tU.  15. 

<— ^^  lands,  ii.  34;  iv.  25  ;  tL  5,  21. 
Wasted  by  locuste,  xliL  2. 

Pontiff,  chief,  created  by  Nimia,  his  duties 
and  privileges,  i.  20;  iv.  44.  Inferior 
pontifib,  xxii.  57. 

Pontiflcius,  Ti.,  plebeian  tribune,  proposer 
of  the  Agrarian  law,  ii.  44. 

Pontius  Cominius,  swimming  down  the 
Tiber,  conve]r8  intelligence  from  Camll- 
lus  to  the  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  v.  46. 
,  C,  Samnfte  general,  shuts  up  the 
Roman  army  in  the  defiles  of  Caudium, 
and  sends  them  under  the  yoke,  ix. 
1—15. 

Popilius  Sabellus,  C,  distinguishes  him- 
self in  fight,  xli.  4. 

■  Lcenas,  C,  consul,  xlii.  9.    Am- 

bassador to  Antiochus  and   Ptolemy, 
xliv.  19;  xlv.  10. 

,  M.,  consul,  overthrows 

the  Tiburtians,  vii.  12.    Again  consul, 
17.    A  third  time,  23.    A  fourth,  26. 
,  M.,  consul,  ix.  21. 
P.,    ambassador    to    Sjrphax, 


xxvil.  4. 

,  T.,  xxvi.  6. 

Porcian  law,  x.  9. 

Porcius  Licinius,  L.,  lieutenant-general, 
xxvi.  6.  Plebeian  aedile,  xxvii.  6.  Prae- 
tor, XXXV.  39. 

,  L.,  consul,  xxxix.  33. 

■■  Licinius,  L.,  xl.  34. 

■  Cato,  M.,  quaestor  to  Scipio,  xxix. 

25.    Consul,  xxxiii.  42.    Pleads  in  sup- 

Eort  of  the  Oppian  law,  xxxiv.  2.  Goes 
ito  Spain,  8.  And  effectually  subdues 
all  the  country  as  far  as  the  Iberus,  17. 
Triumphs,  46.  Shows  himself  a  bitter 
enemy  to  Scipio  AiHcanus,  xxxviii.  54. 
Censor,  xxxix.  41.     Acts  with  strict 


■evmrity,  4S,  44.   Faroon  the  Rbodims 
xlv.  15. 

Porcius  Cato,  M .,  praetor,  xxxH.  7. 

Porsenna,  Lar,  m  Lartes,  king  of  Clnshim, 
entortaina  the  Tarquins,  and  makes  war 
<m  the  Romans,  ii  9.  Besides  Rome, 
11.  Restores  the  hostages,  and  eon- 
dudes  a  treaty  of  IHendship  with  the 
Romans,  15. 

Pofsenna's  goods  to  sale,  wfaenoe  tiw 
phrase,  iL  14. 

Postomia,  a  vestal,  rebuked  for  too  mock 
attention  to  dress,  iv.  44. 

Postnmius,  A.,  dictator,  vanquishes  the 
Latins  at  Regfllus,  and  triumphs,  fi.  19, 
to.    Is  made  consul,  21. 

— — —  Albns,  A-,  consul,  ffi.  4.  Am- 
bassador to  the  JEquans,  is  afionted  by 
their  general,  25. 

■  Regillensia,  A.,eonsnlartTiboiie, 

overpowers    the    Tarqoinians,  v.  16. 
Again  consular  tribune,  vi.  22. 

Tibertus,  A.,  master  of  lK»se,lv. 


23.    Dictator ;  defeats  the  JEqoana  ani 
Volscians,  26,  29. 

"  Albinus,  A.,  praetor,  xxxix.  23. 

Luscus,  A.,  consul,  xL 


35.    Censor,  xli.  27. 

Luseus,  A.,  commiairfonerteset' 


tie  Macedonia,  xlv.  17. 

Albfams,  L.,  coosolar  tribune^ 
vi.  1.    Again,  22. 

— ~-—  M^sellns,  L.,  eonsol,  tiinmphi 
ovOT  the  Samnitea,  ix.  44.  Propnetor, 
X.  26.  Again  consul.  Si.  Trnunpbi 
over  Etruna,  in  opposition  to  the  senate 
and  people,  S7. 

—  L.,  consul  elect,  cut  off  with  his 


army  in  the  wood  Litina,  xxiiL  24. 
— — —  Albinus,  L.,  prstor,  xL  35.  Tri* 
umphs  over  Lusitania,  xlL  7.  Ccmsnl, 
28.  Candidate  for  the  censorship,  xIoL 
14.    Flamen  Quirinalis,  xlv.  15. 

M.,  consular  tribune,  iv.  SI. 


Fined  10,000  asses,  41. 

Albinus,  M.,  consular  triboae, 


V.  L 


Regillensis,  M.,   consnlsr  tii* 

bune,  iv.  49.    Stoned  by  his  army,  50. 
Purgensis,  M.,  a  oontxaetn  for 


suppljring  the  armies,  outlawed,  snd 
his  property  confiscated,  for  frandnloit 
practices,  xxv.  3,  4. 

-,  P.,  consul,  triumphs  over  the 


26. 


Sabines,  ii.  16. 

,  Sp.,  consul,  iii.  2.  Decemvir,  S3. 

—  Albus,  Sp.,  consular  tribune,  v. 
Overcomes  the  JEquans,  28. 

,  8p.,  consul,  viii.  16.     Caisoi^ 

17.    Master  of  horse,  23.    Agidn  eon- 
sul,  ix.  1.    Is  sent  under  the  yoke  at 
Caudium,  6. 
^—  Regillensis,  Sp.,  censor,  vi  27. 
■         Albinus,  Sp.,  praetor,  xxxrfi.  4R 
Consul,  xxxix.  6.    Augur,  45. 
Potidania,  xxviii.  8.   . 
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Votitian  funily,  priesto  of  Hercules,  L  7. 
Delegate  the  office  to  slaves,  and  the 
family  becomes  extinct,  ix.  29. 

Prseneste,  vi.  29 :  vii.  12.' 

Pnenestines  revolt,  vl.  21.  Are  conquer- 
ed, and  the  statue  of  Imperial  Jupiter 
is  removed  to  Rome,  28.  They  aid  the 
Pedans,  and  are  punished,  viii.  12,  14. 
Five  hundred  Praenestines  defend  Casi- 
linum,  xxiii.  17,  19    Are  rewarded,  20. 

Praerogative  century,  v.  18 ;  x.  22. 

Prsetor,  chosen  out  of  the  patricians  to  ad- 
minister justice  in  the  city,  vi.  42 ;  vii. 
1.  Was  elected  under  the  same  au- 
spices, and  considered  as  a  colleague  of 
the  consuls,  iii.  55  ;  viiL  32.  The  first 
plebeian,  vUi.  1. 

Praetorium,  general's  pavilion,  vii.  12. 

Praetutian  lands,  xxii.  9 ;  xxvii.  45. 

Praxo,  a  woman  of  distinction  at  Delphi, 
confidant  of  Perseus,  xlii.  15,  17. 

Priene,  xxxviii.  13. 

Priests  chosen  by  Numa  out  of  the  patri- 
cians, i.  20.    Plebeians  added,  x.  6,  8. 

Primigenia,  Fortuna,  xxix.  36. 

Prince  or  chief  of  the  senate,  the  mode  of 
choosing  him  altered,  xxvii.  11. 

Prison,  first,  built  in  Rome,  i.  33.  Pri- 
vate prisons,  vi.  36. 

Privemum,  the  inhabitants  ravage  the 
Roman  territory,  vii.  15.  Are  defeated, 
and  their  city  taken,  by  C.  Marcius,  16. 
Renew  the  war,  are  conquered,  and  two 
parts  of  their  lands  taken  from  them, 
viiL  1.  Again  commence  hostilities, 
are  conquered,  and  their  senate  banish- 
ed beyond  the  Tiber,  19, 20.  Undaunted 
reply  of  one  of  their  ambassadors,  21. 

Procas,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

Proconsul,  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  iii.  4. 
The  first  who  was  continued  m  com- 
mand on  the  expiration  of  his  consul- 
ate, Publius  Philo,  viii.  26.  Procon- 
suls had  no  authority  in  the  city,  xxvi. 
9: 

Proculus  Giganius  Maurinus,  consul,  iv. 
12. 

Julius,  i.  16. 

'  Virginius,  consul,  his  contest 

with  his  colleague  about  the  Agrarian 
law,  iL41. 

ProdictatoT,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  xxii.  8. 

Propontis,  sea,  xxxviii.  16, 18. 

Prosecution,  capital,  ii.  52.  Pecuniary, 
xxvi.  3. 

Proserpine,  xxiv.  39.  Her  temple  at  Locri 
robbed  by  Plerainius,  xxix.  7.  Com- 
plaint made  by  the  Locrians,  18.  By 
the  praetor  Minucius,  xxxi.  12;  who 
replaces  the  treasure,  13.  See  xxix. 
20,  21. 

Proxenus,  Atolian,  poisoned  by  his  wife, 
xli.  25. 

Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  solicited  by 
Antiochus  to  join  him  in  war  against 
the  Romans,  is  prevented  by  a  letter 


f^om  Sciplo  Afiricanus,  xxxvii.  25. 
After  giving  reftige  to  Hannibal,  be  con- 
sents to  surrender  him  to  T.  Quintius, 
xxxix.  51.  Proposes  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Perseus,  xliv. 
14.  Comes  to  Rome,  and  behaves  with 
abject  meanness,  xlv.  44. 

Prytanis,  the  title  of  the  chief  magiS' 
trate  of  Rhodes,  xlii.  45. 

Pteleimi,  xxxv.  43.  Is  demolished,  xlii. 
67. 

Ptolemy  Phflopatet,  king  of  Egypt,  his 
statue  affords  refuge  to  Magius  the  Ca- 
puan,  xxiii.  10.  He  renews  a  treaty  of 
friendship  with  the  Romans,  xxvii.  4. 
Offers  to  repress  the  inroads  of  Philip, 
xxxi.  9. 

,  king  of  Egypt,  xxxii.  33.  Marries 

the  daughter  of  Antiochus,  xxxv.  13. 
and  Cleopatra,  king  and  queen  of 


£?ypt>  ofifer  aid  to  the  Romans  against 
Antiochus,  xxxvii.  3.  Implore  their 
asistance  against  him,  xliv.  19.  The 
elder  Ptolemy  is  reconciled  to  his  bro- 
ther and  sister,  and  received  in  Alex- 
andria, xlv.  11.  They  are  saved  from 
the  attempts  of  Antiochus  by  Roman 
ambassadors,  12. 

Publicans,  farmers  of  the  revenue,  furnish 
suppliea  to  the  troops  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, on  being  promised  payment 
when  money  should  come  into  the  trea- 
suiy,  xxiii.  48,  49.  Fraudulent  prac- 
tices and  turbulent  behaviour  of  some 
of  them,  XXV.  3,  4. 

Publicius  Bibulus,  C,  plebeian  tribune, 
his  charges  against  Marcellus  and  the 
patricians,  xxvii.  21. 

,  L.,  military  tribune, 

xxii.  53. 

Publilian  tribe  added,  vii.  15. 

Publilius,  C,  confined  for  his  father's 
debts,  viii.  28. 

Volscus,  L.,  consular  tribune, 

V.  12. 

,  Q.,  plebeian  tribune,  during  the 

dissensions  excited  by  Manlius,  sup- 
ports the  cause  of  the  senate,  vi.  19; 
and  commences  a  prosecution  against 
Manlius,  20. 

Philo,  Q.,  consul,  defeats  tile 


Latins,  is  nominated  dictator,  procures 
laws  to  be  passed  in  favour  of  the  com- 
mons, viii.  12.  He  is  the  first  plebeiui 
praetor,  15.  Is  made  master  of  horse,  16. 
Censor,  17.  Consul  a  second  time,  22. 
He  is  the  fin«t  nerson  continued  in  com* 
mand  on  the  expiration  of  his  consulate, 
and  the  first  that  triumphed  when  out 
of  ofiice,  26.  Consul  a  third  time,  ix.  7. 
He  vanquishes  the  Samnites,  13 — 15. 

,  T.,  plebeian  augur,  x.  9. 

-,  Volero,  a  plebeian,  refuses  to 


enlist  in  the  army,  and  appeals  to  the 
tribunes  and  to  the  people,  ii.  55.  Is 
eiuMen  plebeian  tribune,  56.  ProposMa 
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law.  that  plebeian  magittratet  should 
b9  elected  m  auembliee  of  the  tribes ;  is 
re-elected  tribune,  ibid, 

Publilius,  Volero,  consular  tribune,  ▼.  IS. 

Pupinion  district,  xxvL  9. 

Pupius,  Cn.,  a  commissioner  to  build  a 
temple  of  Concord,  xxii.  S3. 

-^— ,  L.,  candidate  for  the  pnetorahip, 
xxxiz.  S9.    Praetor,  45. 

,  P.,  one  of  the  first  plebeian  quses- 
tors,  iv.  54. 

Puteoli,  xxiv.  12;  xxt.  22;  xxtL  17. 
Attacked  in  rain  by  Hannibal,  xxiT.  IS. 

Pydna,  xliv.  6,  10,  42.  Sacked  by  the 
Romans,  45. 

PylsB,  or  Thermopylae,  xxxii.  4. 

Pylsemenes,  king  of  the  Heneti,  L  1. 

Pylaic  council,  xxxiii.  85. 

Pylos,  xxviL  SO. 

Pyra,  on  mount  (Eta,  the  place  were  Her- 
cules was  burned,  xxxvi.  SO. 

Pyrene,  promontory,  xxtL  19. 

Pyrensean  mountidns,  ii.  23.  Harbour, 
xxxiv.  8. 

Pyrgus,  fort,  xxvii.  S2. 

Pyrrheum,  fort,  at  Ambracia,  xxxviiL  5, 
6. 

Pyrrhias,  praetor  of  Atolia,  defeated  by 
Philip,  xxvii.  SO. 

Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  his  kind  treat- 
ment of  Roman  prisoners,  xxii.  59. 
His  character  mentioned  by  Scipio, 
xxxv.  14.  He  was  warned  by  the  Ro- 
mans to  guard  against  poison,  xxxix. 
51.  His  dishonourable  death  a  punish- 
ment for  robbing  the  temple  of  Proser- 
pine, xxix.  17. 

Pyrrhus's  camp,  name  of  a  place  in  Ma- 
cedonia, xxxii.  13;  xxxv.  27. 

Pythagoras,  the  Samian  philosopher,  pos- 
terior to  Numa,  i.  18.  Some  supposed 
that  Numa's  books  were  written  by 
him,  xl.  29. 

— —  — — ,  son-in-law  of  Nabis,  governor 
of  Sparta,  xxxiv.  25.  Makes  a  vigorous 
defence,  39. 

Pythian  Apollo,  his  answer  brought  by 
Fabius  Pictor  the  historian,  xxiii.  11. 

Pythium,  xlii.  53 ;  xliv.  2,  35. 

Pytho,  Macedonian,  governor  of  Cassan- 
drea,  repulses  the  Romans,  xliv.  12. 

Quadrants,  contributed  by  the  people  to 

bury  Valerius,  iii.  18. 
Quadrigati,  coin  so  called,  xxii.  52. 
Quadrireme,  galley  of  four  banks  of  oars, 

XXX.  25. 
Quadruplator,  a  term  of  reproach,  iii.  72. 
Quaestois,  first  mentioned  by  Livy,  ii.  41. 

Their  number  doubled,  iv.  43.    First 

plebeian,  54. 
Quaestorium,  part  of  a  camp  taken  by  the 

Samnites,  x.  32. 
Quinquatrus,  feast  of   Minerva,  lasting 

five  days,  xxvi.  27 ;  xliv.  20. 
Quinquereme,  five-banked  galley,  xxi.  17. 


Quintian  finnfly,  m.  12.    Meadowi,  28. 
Quintii,  Albans  made  Roman  senaton.  i. 

SO. 
Quintilis,  month,  the  mmes  teppaiateA  fat 

the    ApolUnarian    games,    xxviL  23. 

Calling  magistrates  Into  crfBoe,  v.  S2. 

Knights  reviewed,  ix.  46. 
Quintuius  Varus,  xxx.  1. 
,  Cn.,  dictator,  to  drive  a  nafl  in 

the  Capitol,  viiL  18. 

Varus,  M.,  eoosular  tribaiwt 


▼.  1. 

,  M.,  xxx.  18. 

Varus,  P.,  prsetor,  xxix.  38; 

xxx.  1.     Defeats  Mago  in  Insubriao 


Gaul,  18. 


18. 


•,  flamen  of  Mars,  xliv. 


-,  Sextus,  consul,  iii.  42. 
Varus,  T.,  xxxix.  SI. 


Quintius  Cindnnatus,  consular  tribune, 
iv.  49. 

,  Cieso,  warmly  opposes  the  tri- 
bunes, iii.  11.  Is  falsely  charged  with 
murder,  is  the  first  that  gives  bail  to 
the  people,  goes  into  exile,  IS. 

'  Flamininus,  Caeso,  commissiooer 


to  build  a  temple  of  Concord,  xxii. 
33. 

Cincinnatus,  C,  consolar  tri- 


bune, vi.  32. 

Capitolinus,  Cn.,  first  comle 


aedile,  vii.  1. 

-,  D.,  of  obscure  birth,  remark- 


able for  bravery  and  conduct,  com- 
mander of  a  Roman  fleet,  is  killed  in  a 
sea-fight  with  the  Tarentines,  xxvL  39. 

,  L.,  military  tribune,  viii.  25. 

Cincinnatus,  L.,  supplicates  the 


people  in  £etvour  of  his  son  Caeso,  iii.  12. 
Consul,  19.  Refuses  to  be  re-elected 
consul,  21.  Is  called  firom  the  plough 
to  the  dictatorship,  26.  Surrounds  and 
vanquishes  the  Mqn«n%,  and  sends 
them  under  the  yoke,  27,  28.  Is  pre- 
sented by  his  army  with  a  golden  crown, 
and  triumphs,  29.  A  candidate  for  the 
decemvirate,  fails,  35.  Executes  the 
business  of  censor  with  moderation, 
iv.  6.    Is  again  dictator,  13. 

-,  L.,  son  of  Cincinnatus,  consular 


tribune,  iv.  16.  Master  of  horse,  17. 
Consular  tribune,  35.  Again,  44.  A 
fourth  time,  vi.  6.  Again,  82.  Re- 
covers Tusculura,  33. 

■  Capitolinus,  L.,  consular  tribune, 


vi.  11. 


Flamininus,  L.,  augur,  xxv.  t. 
Praetor,  xxxi.  49. 

Crispinus,  L.,  praetor,  xxxix.  6. 


Commissioner  of  a  colony,  55.  Tri- 
umphs over  the  Celtiberians  and  Lpsi* 
tanians,  xxxix.  42. 

Flamininus,  L.,  brother  of  the 


consul  Titus,  admiral  of  the  fleet  on  tbi 
coast  of  Greece,  «««iL  16.     Cooaid, 
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10.    Is  expelled  the  sewtte  for 
barbarotu  cruelty,  xxxix.  42. 

Quintius  Cincinnatus,  P.,  consular  tri- 
bune, iv.  61. 

,  Q.,  consular  tribune,  vi.  36. 

<— —  Barbatus  Capitolinus,  T.»  con- 
sul, appeases  the  fury  of  the  populace, 
ii.  56.  Is  thanked  by  the  senate,  57. 
A  favourite  of  the  soldiers,  60.  Is 
raised  again  to  the  consulship  by  the 
patricians,  and  by  a  stratagem  defeats 
the  Volscians,  64.  Commissioner  of  a 
colony,  iii.  1.  Consul  a  third  time,  2. 
Proconsul,  rescues  the  consul  firom  im- 
minent danger,  4,  5.  Pleads  in  favour 
of  Caeso  Quintius,  12,  IS.  Quaestor, 
arraigns  Volscius,  on  whose  evidence 
Caeso  had  been  condemned,  25.  A  can- 
didate for  the  censorship,  is  disappoint- 
ed, 35.  A  foiirth  time  consul,  66.  His 
character,  69.  He  defeats  the  Aquans 
and  Volscians,  70.  Interrex,  iv.  7.  A 
fifth  time  consul,  8.  A  sixth,  he  nomi- 
nates L.  Quintius  Cincinnatus  dictator, 
13.  Supplicates  the  people  in  fovour  of 
T.  Quintius,  son  of  Cincinnatus,  41. 

Cincinnatus  Pennus,  T.,  iv.  26. 


His  disputes  with  his  colleague,  and 
activity  in  the  field,  27,  29.  Again  con- 
sul, 30.  Consular  tribune ;  unsuccess- 
ftil  at  Veil,  31.  Shares  in  victory  with 
the  dictator,  82, 33.  Is  brought  to  trial, 
and  acquitted,  41. 

Capitolinus,  T.,  son  of  Capitoli- 
nus, consul,  iv.  43.  ConsuUur  tribune, 
61. 


Cincinnatus,  T.,  consular  tri- 
bune, vi.  4.  Again,  18.  Dictator;  he 
subdues  the  Prsenestines,  28,  29.  And 
in  bis  triumph  conveys  to  the  Capitol 
the  image  of  Imperial  Jove,  brought 
from  Praeneste. 

Capitolinus,  T.,  consular  tribune. 


and  master  of  horse,  vi.  11 

,  T.,  consular  tribune,  vi.  88. 
Pennus,  T.,  master  of  horse,  vi. 


42. 


,  T.,  dictator,  vii.  9.    Master  of 

horse,  11.    Consul,  18. 

Pennus,  T.,  consul,  viL  22. 

T.,  chosen   as   leader   by  the 


troops  in  mutiny,  vii.  39,  41. 

— — ,  commissioner  of  a  colony, 

viii.  16. 


Crispinus.  T.,  appointed  by  Mar- 

cellus  to  the  command  of  a  fleet,  xxiv. 
39.  Praetor,  xxvii.  6.  Consul,  21.  Is 
wounded,  27.  Disconcerts  a  scheme  of 
Hannibal,  28.    Dies  of  his  wound,  33. 

'  ■■  ,   his   singular  en- 

counter with  Badius,  a  Campanian, 
XXV.  18. 


Flamininus,  T.,  curule  aedile, 

exhibits  stage  plays  with  great  magnifi- 
eence,  xxxi.  4.  Consul,  xxxii.  7.  Sails 
to  Greece,  9.    Holds  a  conference  with 


Philip,  without  eflbct,  10.  Defeats  Phi- 
lip, 12.  Is  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Atrax,  18.  Holds  another  conference 
with  Philip,  which  produces  a  truce, 
but  not  a  peace,  32,  37.  Gives  Philip  a 
total  overthrow,  xxxiii.  9,  10.  Con- 
cludes a  peace  with  him,  13,  24,  80. 
Proclaims  liberty  to  the  states  of  Greece, 
32.  Leads  an  army  to  Argo,  xxxiv.  25. 
Lays  siege  to  Lacedaemon,  1^.  Refuses 
at  first  to  listen  to  Nabis,  and  afterwards 
grants  him  peace,  40.  Triumphs  during 
three  days,  52.  Procures  the  siege  of 
Naupactum  to  be  raised,  xxxvi.  85. 
Censor,  xxxvii.  58 ;  xxxviiL  28.  Augur, 
xlv.  44. 

Quirinal  flamen  created  by  Numa,  i.  20. 

hill  added  to  the  city,  i.  44. 

Quirinus,  i.  20 ;  v.  52 ;  viii.  9.  His  tem- 
ple, iv.  21.  Dedicated,  and  adorned 
with  spoils  of  the  enemy,  x.  46. 

Quirites,  why  so  called,  i.  13. 

Quiritian  trench  made  by  Anc  Marcius, 
i.  38. 

Rabuleius,  Man.,  decemvir,  iii.  85. 

Kacilia,  wife  of  Quintius  Cincfamatus,  iii. 
26. 

Ramnius,  L.,  a  Brundusian,  tempted  by 
Perseus  to  poison  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors and  officers,  discovers  the  matter 
to  the  Romans,  xlii.  17,  41. 

Ramnenses,  or  Ramnes,  one  of  the  first 
tribes,  and  a  century  of  knights,  i.  13, 
36 ;  X.  6. 

Reate,  xxv.  7 ;  xxvi.  11.  Promises  sol- 
diers to  Scipio,  xxviii.  45. 

Red  rocks,  ii.  49.    Sea,  xlv.  9. 

Regillum,  town  of  the  Sabines,  ii.  16. 

R^Uus,  lake,  near  which  Postumius 
routed  the  Latins,  ii.  19,  20 ;  vi.  2. 

Religion  established  by  Numa,  i.  19.  A 
passion  for  foreign  religious  rites  pre- 
vails, iv.  30.  Religious  worship  per- 
formed with  more  piety  than  magnifi- 
cence, iii.  57.  The  bad  consequences  of 
introducing  foreign  modes  of  worship, 
xxv.  1. 

Remus,  made  prisoner,  and  given  up  to 
Amulius :  assists  in  restoring  his  grand- 
father, and  is  slain  by  his  brother,  i.  5. 

Retius,  M.,  ambassador  to  Gaul,  xxvii.  36. 

Revenue  managed  by  the  censors,  iv.  8. 

Rhaphia,  xxxv.  13. 

Rhaeteum,  promontory,  xxxvii.  9,  87; 
xxxviiL  89. 

Rhaetians,  ▼.  88. 

Rhea  Sylvia,  i.  3, 4. 

Rhegium,  faithful  to  the  Romans,  xxiii. 
80.  Attempted  by  the  Carthaginians, 
xxiv.  1 ;  xxvi.  12 ;  xxix  6.  Fumishee 
the  Romans  with  a  supply  of  ships, 
xxxvi.  42. 

Rhinocolura,  xlv.  11. 

Rhion,  or  Rhium,  strait  between  Nau- 
pactum and  Patrse,  being  the  entrance 
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to  the  bay  of  Corinth,  xxvii.  90; 
xxviU.  7. 

Rhitiasut,  of  Pellene,  threatens  his  son 
Memnon  with  death,  if  he  persists  in 
obstructing  the  proceedings  of  a  council 
of  the  Achseans,  xxxiL  22. 

Rhison,  xlv.  26. 

Rhodians,  send  ambassadors  to  compose 
disputes  between  Philip  and  the  ^to- 
lians,  xxvii.  SO ;  xxviii.  7.  Send  a  fleet 
to  aid  the  Romans  against  Philip,  xxxL 
46.  Recover  Persa  from  the  Macedoni- 
ans, xxxiii.  18.  Join  their  fleet  to  the 
Roman  against  Antiochus,  xxxvii.  9. 
Defeat  his  fleet,  commanded  by  Hanni' 
bal,  xxiii.  24.  Again,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Romans,  defeat  Polyxenidas, 
SO.  Receive  Lycla  and  Curia,  after  the 
reduction  of  Antiochus,  xxxviii.  39. 
Send  to  the  Roman  consul  a  menacing 
embassy  in  favour  of  Perseus,  xliv.  14. 
Implore  pardon  of  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors, and  punish  the  advisers  of  their 
misconduct,  xlv.  10.  Juvencius  Thalna, 
praetor,  proposes  to  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners a  declaration  of  war  against 
Rhodes,  and  is  opposed  by  the  tribunes, 
21. 

Rhoduntia,  one  of  the  summits  of  mount 
(Eta,  near  Thermopylae,  xxxvi.  16,  18. 

Rhone,  xxi.  31 ;  xxvii.  39.  Crossed  by 
Hannibal,  xxi.  26. 

Rings  laid  aside  in  mourning,  ix.  7. 

Rome,  built  by  Romulus,  L  16.  Augment- 
ed by  the  destruction  of  Alba,  30.  Sur- 
rounded with  a  stone  wall,  38.  Besieged 
by  Porsenna,  ii.  11.  Sacked  and  burned 
by  the  Gauls,  v.  41,  42.  Rebuilt,  55, 
and  vi.  4.  Its  situation  and  advantages 
described,  v.  54.  Doubled  by  the  ac- 
cession of  the  Sabines,  i.  13.  Attempted 
by  Hannibal,  xxvi.  10.  Suffers  much 
by  fire»  xxiv.  47 ;  xxvi.  27. 

Romans,  their  magnanimity,  iv.  6.  Love 
of  liberty,  ii.  15  ;  vi.  19.  Moderation  in 
prosperity,  xxx.  42.  Fortitude  in  ad- 
versity, ix.  3.  Love  of  their  country, 
xxiii.  49;  xxiv.  18;  xxvi.  36.  Grati- 
tude to  its  friends,  ii.  10,  13;  v.  47. 
Justice,  V.  27.  Rega/d  to  religion,  i. 
21.  Military  abUities,  ix.  17,  19.  See 
Army,  Camp,  Discipline.  They  long 
held  poverty  in  honour,  see  Poverty. 
It  is  the  character  of  a  Roman,  both  to 
act  and  to  suffer  with  fortitude,  ii.  12. 

Romilius,  T.,  consul,  brought  to  trial  on 
a  charge  made  by  CI.  Cicero,  iii.  31. 
Decemvir,  33. 

Romular,  afterwards  Ruminal,  fig-tree, 
i.  4. 

Romulea  taken  by  the  Romans,  x.  17. 

Romulus  Sylvius,  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

"  ■■  ,  son  of  Rhea,  kills  his  brother 
Remus ;  builds  a  city  on  the  Palatine 
hill,  and,  from  his  own  name,  calls  it 
Rome,  i.  16.    Forms  the  government, 


enlarges  the  ettjr,  opem  a  sanctony, 
and  forme  a  senate,  8.  Orders  the 
■eicure  of  the  Sabine  women,  9.  Over- 
throws the  Caeninians,  killing  their 
king,  oflers  the  grand  spoile  to  Jupiter 
Feretrius.  and  dedicates  to  him  the  first 
temple  in  Rome,  10.  DefeaU  the  An- 
temnians  and  Crustamnians,  11.  Dis- 
tressed ia  battle  with  the  Sabines,  vows 
a  temple  to  Jupiter  Stator,  12.  Makes 
peace  with  the  Sabines,  and  divides  the 
city  into  thirty  curias,  13.  Conquers 
the  Fidentians  and  Veians,  appoints 
three  hundred  celeres  to  guard  his  per- 
son, 15.  Dies,  and  ia  esteemed  a  di- 
vinity, 16. 

Rorarian  soldiers,  YiiL  8. 

Roseius,  L.,  Roman  ambassador,  killed 
by  order  of  Tolumnius,  iv.  17. 

Ruscino,  where  some  states  of  Gaul  as- 
sembled, with  intent  to  oppose  Hanni- 
bal, xxi.  24. 

-,  a  sea-port  in  AfHca,  zxx.  10. 


Rusellan  lands,  x.  4.    Wasted,  and  the 
city  taken,  37. 

Rutiiius  Crassns,  8p.,  consular  tribune, 
iv.  47. 

,  P.,  plebeian  tribune,  warmly 

opposes  the  censors,  and  brings  them  to 
trial,  xliii.  16.  Is  fined,  and  disfran- 
chised, xliv.  16. 

Calvus,  ^.,  praetor,  xIt.  44. 


Rutulians  vanquished  by  .£neas,  i.  2.  By 
Tarquinius  the  Proud,  57. 

Sabatine  tribe,  yi.  5. 

Sabatines,  xxvi.  S3. 

Sabellan  cohorts,  x.  19.     Country,  viiu  1. 

Sabine  women  seized  by  the  Romans,  L 

9.  Put  an  end  to  the  fight  between  the 
Romans  and  Sabines;  their  names 
given  to  the  curias,  13. 

Sabines  make  war  on  the  Romans,  L  9, 

10.  Seize  the  citadel,  11.  Maintain  a 
furious  fight,  and  afterwards  make  a 
peace,  IS.  Are  attacked  and  conquered 
by  T.  Hostilius,  30,  31.  Those  who  re- 
moved to  Rome  with  Tatius  reside  on 
the  Capitol  and  citadel,  33.  The  Sa- 
bines are  attacked,  and  defbated  by 
Tarquinius,  36,  37.  Make  preparations 
for  war,  ii.  16.  Sue  for  peace,  18.  Make 
a  predatory  inroad  as  far  as  the  Anio, 
and  are  dispersed,  26.  Renew  the  war, 
and  are  defeated,  81.  Join  the  Veians 
against  Rome,  and  are  overthrown,  53. 
Advance  to  the  gates  of  the  city,  63, 64. 
Recommence  hostilities,  iiL  26,  30. 
Are  defeated,  63. 

Sacred  Mount,  ii.  32 ;  iii.  52.  Street,  iL 
13.  Rites,  foreign,  forbidden  at  Rome, 
XXV.  1.  Shocking  rites  of  the  Samnites, 
X.  38,  39.    Sacred  spring,  xxxiv.  44. 

Sacrifices,  several  extraordinary,  perform 
ed  by  direction  of  the  SibylUne  books 
xxiL  57.    The  anniyenaiy  sacrifice  of 
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C«re8  omitted  after  the  battle  of  Canna, 
xxii.  56. 

Sacriportui,  haibour,  near  Tarent^in, 
xxvi.  39. 

Sagmina,  vervain,  i.  24 ;  xxx.  43. 

Saiguntum,  an  opulent  city  on  the  Iberus, 
xxi.  7.  Besieged  and  taken  by  Hanni- 
bal, the  inhabitants  throv  their  valu- 
ables and  themselves  into  a  fire,  14, 15. 
Spanish  hostages  are  kept  at  Saguntum, 
xxii  22.  It  is  retaken  by  the  Romans, 
and  restored  to  its  old  inhabitants,  xxiv. 
42 ;  xxviii.  39. 

Sagimtines,  threatened  by  Hannibal,  send 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  xxi.  2,  6.  Show 
great  firmness  in  supporting  the  sie^e, 
11.  Send  an  embassy  to  Rome  with 
thanks  to  the  senate,  xxviii.  39.  An- 
other embassy,  xxx.  21. 

Salapia,  xxiv.  20,  47.  Surrendered  to 
Marcellus  with  the  Carthaginian  garri- 
son, xxvi.  38;  xxvii.  4. 

Salapians  over-reach  Hannibal,  xxviL  28. 

Salarian  street,  vii.  9. 

Salassians  dwelling  on  the  Alps,  xxi.  38. 

Salera,  in  Africa,  xxix.  34. 

Salemum,  colony,  xxxii.  29 ;  xxxiv.  45. 

Salii,  twelve  priests  of  Mars  instituted  by 
Numa,  i.  20.  Twelve  more  vowed  by 
Tullus,  and  called  Agonales,  or  Colline, 
27. 

Salinator,  why  Livius  was  so  sumamed, 
xkix.  37. 

SiQlentines  conquered,  ix.  42.  Some  of 
their  towns  revolt  to  Hannibal,  xxv.  1. 
Their  country,  x.  2 ;  xxiv.  20. 

Salonius,  C,  commissioner  of  a  colony, 
xxxiv.  44 ;  xlii.  4. 

,  P.,  alternately  military  tribune 
and  chief  centurion,  entreats  the  sena- 
tors not,  on  his  account,  to  refuse  the 
demands  of  themutinous  soldiers, vii.  41. 

Salpinians  infest  the  Roman  lands,  v.  31, 
32. 

Salsula,  vii.  19. 

Salyi,  or  Salyes,  or  Salluvii,  people  of 
Gaul,  V.  35.    Their  mountains,  xxi.  26. 

Samaeans,  in  Ceph^lenia,  treak  the  peace, 
which  had  been  concluded,  and  are  be- 
sieged, xxxviii.  28.  After  a  vigorous 
defence  the  city  is  taken,  and  sacked, 
29. 

Same,  or  Samos,  island,  xxxvL  42.  Sa- 
mians,  xxxi.  31 ;  xxxiii.  20. 

Saninites,  form  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans, vii.  19.  Origin  of  the  war  be- 
tween those  states,  29.  Ambassadors 
sent  to  the  Samnites,  receive  a  rude  and 
menacing  answer,  31.  War  is  pro- 
claimed, 32.  A  fiirious  battle,  in  which 
the  Samnites  are  defeated,  33.  Are 
again  defeated  in  Samniimi,  36.  A 
thurd  time,  37.  They  send  ambassadors 
to  sue  for  i>eace,  viii.  1.  The  old  treaty 
is  renewed,  2.  They  join  the  Lucanians 
against  Alexander  of  Epire,  17.    An- 
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swer  with  haughtiness  the  expostula- 
tions of  the  Romans,  23.  Are  expelled 
Paleepolis,  26.  Defeated  by  Fabiub, 
master  of  horse,  30.  Again,  by  Papi- 
rius,  dictator,  36.  Make  a  truce  for  a 
year,  break  it,  and,  after  a  desperate  en- 
gagement, are  defeated,  38,  39.  Entrap 
the  Roman  army  at  the  Caudine  forks, 
ix.  2 ;  and  after  violent  exertions,  and 
8u£fering  many  defeats,  13 — 16,  21 — ^23, 
27,  31,  40,  41,  they  submit,  and  are 
sent  under  the  yoke,  42.    Their  gold 

.,  and  silver  shielded  battalions,  40.  The 
old  treaty  is  renewed  with  them,  45. 
They  take  arms  again,  and  are  worsted^ 
X.  12.  Fight  a  furious  battle,  and  are 
obliged  to  fly  into  Etniria,  16.  Are 
again  defeated,  19.  Again,  and  their 
general  taken,  20.  They  join  the  Etru- 
rians, Umbrians,  and  Gauls,  21.  With 
the  Gauls  invade  the  Roman  territories, 
27;  and  are  defeated,  29.  Their  cha- 
racter as  soldiers,  28.  They  are  defeated 
in  a  bloody  battle,  31 .  They  assault  the 
Roman  camp,  32 ;  and  are  repulsed,  33. 
Seven  thousand  of  them  are  sent  imdet 
the  yoke,  36.  Again,  by  Papirius,  xli. 
42.  Their  towns  taken,  45.  They,  ex- 
cepting the  Pentrians,  revolt  to  Hanni- 
bal, xxii.  61.  Their  country  severely 
ravaged  by  Marcellus,  xxiii.  42. 

Samnites,  gladiators  so  called,  ix.  40. 

Samnium,  vii.  32. 

Samothrace,  island,  xliv.  25.  Perseua 
takes  refuge  there,  45,  46 ;  xlv.  2,  5. 

Samus,  island,  xxxvii.  10,  11,  &c. 

Sangarius,  river,  abounding  with  fish, 
xxxviii.  18. 

Sappinian  tribe,  district  of  Umbria,  xxxi. 
2 ;  xxxiii.  37. 

Sardes,  xlv.  34. 

Sardians,  or  Sardinians,  xxi.  16.  Send  a 
secret  embassy  to  the  Carthaginians, 
xxiii.  32.  Are  vanquished  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 40.  Entirely  subdued,  41.  Suc- 
cesses of  Sempronius  against  them, 
xli.  12. 

Sardinia,  island,  xxi.  1 ;  xxii  31.  Ra- 
vaged by  a  Carthaginian  fieet,  xxvii.  6. 
A  Roman  army  ordered  to  be  sent 
thither,  xli.  9.  Are  conquered  by  Sem- 
pronius Gracchus,  and  a  picture  hung 
up,  xlL  28. 

Sarpedon,  promontory,  xxxviii.  38. 

Sams,  river,  fleet  of  Antiochus  ship- 
wrecked at  its  mouth,  xxxiii.  41. 

Saticula,  vii.  32,  34.  Besieged  by  the  Ro- 
mans, ix.  21.  Taken,  22.  Its  territory, 
xxiii.  14.  Its  inhabitants  commended 
by  the  Romans,  xxvii.  10. 

Satricum,  taken  from  the  Romans  by  Co- 
riolanus,  ii.  39.  By  the  Romans  irom 
the  Volscians,  vl.  8.  By  the  Praenes- 
tines  and  Volscians,  22.  Burned  by 
the  Latins,  33.  The  Antians  settle  a 
colony  there,  and  the  Romans  sack  and 
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burn  th^  dty,  tIL  27.    TheVolfdaas 

take  poet  at  Satricum,  viiL  I.    It  ia 

Taken  bj  Papirins,  ix.  16. 
Satune,  interludes,  rii.  2. 
Saturnalia,  ioitituted,  ii.  21.    Proclaimed 

to  last  a  day  and  a  night,  and  to  be  ob- 

senred  for  ever,  xxiL  1. 
Saturn's  temple,  11.  21.    Sacrifices  and  a 

lectistemium  at  it,  zxii.  1. 
8at3rrus,  Rhodian  ambassador,  xllL  14. 
Scaevola.    See  Mutius. 
Scantinius,  P.,  pontiff,  xxiii.  21. 
Scaptian  tribe  added.  Till.  17. 
Scaptius,  P.,  persuades  the  Roman  people 

in  a  case  where  they  are  arbitrators,  to 

assume  to  themselves  some  lands  in 

dispute  between  the  Ardeans  and  Ari- 

clans,  iii.  71. 
Scarcity,  and  consequent  disturbances,  U. 

34;  iv.  12. 
Scea,  called  Tripolis,  xliii.  55. 
Scerdilaedus,  king  of  Illyria,  xxvi  24; 

xxvii.  SO  ;  xxviii.  5. 

,  son  of  Oentius,  xlir.  32. 

Scharphia,  xxxri  19. 

Schcenus,  merchant,  informs  Quintius  of 

the  roads  to  Perrhaebia,  xliv.  35. 
Sciathus  demolished  by  Philip,  xxxL  28, 

45 ;  XXXV.  43. 
Scissis,  xxi.  60. 
Scodra,  capital  of  lUyria,  xlilL  20 ;  zltv. 

31,32;  xlv.  26. 
Scodrus,  mount,  xliv.  81 . 
Scopas,  praetor  of  the  ^tolians,  xxvi.  24. 

Makes  war  on  the   Acamanians,  25. 

Carries  a  large  body  of  troops  to  Egypt, 

xxxi.  43. 
Scorpions,  engines,  the  number  found  in 

New  Carthage,  xxvi.  47. 
Scotussa,  xxviii.  5,  7.    Plain  of  Scotussa, 

or  Melambium,  xxxiii.  6. 
Scribonius  Curio,  C,  plebeian  sdile,  pro- 
secutes farmers  of  the   public  lands, 

xxxiii.  42.    Is  made  chief  curio,  xli.  21. 

Praetor,  xxxiv.  54. 
,  L.,  deputy  from  the  Roman 

prisoners,   taken   by    Hannibal,   xxii. 

61. 


Libo,  L.,  commissioner  of  the 
exchequer,  xxiii.  21.  See  xxii.  61. 
Praetor,  xxix.  11. 

,  praetor,  xxxv.  10. 
-,  praetor,  xxxix.  23. 


Scultenna,  river,  at  which  the  Ligurians 
are  defeated  by  C.  Claudius,  xli.  12,  18. 

Scyllseura,  promontory,  xxxi.  44 ;  xxxvi. 
42. 

Scyrus,  xxxi.  45 ;  xxxiii.  30. 

Seamen  supplied  by  private  persons,  xxiv. 
II. 

Secession  of  the  commons  to  the  Sacred 
Mount,  ix.  32,  83  ;  to  the  Aventine,  iii. 
50,  51  ;  and  thence  to  the  Sacred  Mount, 
52.    Of  the  soldiers,  viii.  39,  52. 

Sedentary  occupations,  people  of,  sum- 
moned to  take  arms,  viiL  20. 


Sedettnla  eoantnr  wasted  tj  jCandoiaDfii 
zxriiL  24 ;  xxix.  2. 

Sedetanians  Join  the  Romans,  zxxir.  20. 

Seditiouf  commotiona  at  Rome,  iL  23, 28, 
56 ;  ilL  66,  See.  Sec. 

Segistlca,  xxxfv.  17. 

Seguntia,  xxxir.  19. 

Seleucia,  Macedonian  colony,  xxzUL  41 ; 
xxxYtii.  17. 

Seleucua,  son  of  Lysimachna,  xxxHL  40. 

,  son  of  Antiochna,  xxxiii.  40. 

Recovers  Phocaea,  xxxvii.  11.  Wastes 
the  country  of  Pergamna,  and  lays 
siege  to  the  city,  xxxvii.  18.  Is  com- 
pelled by  Diophanes,  an  Achaean,  to 
retire  out  of  the  country,  21. 

Selinut  taken  1^  Antiochna,  xxxilL  20. 

Sellius,  A.,  plebeian  tribune,  iv.42. 

Selymbria,  xxxiiL  39. 

Sempronius  Blaesna,  qtuutor,  is    slain 
with  one  thousand  of  his  men,  xxii.  31. 

,  A.,  conaul,  ii  21.    Again,  34. 

Atratinus,  A.,  one  of  the  first 

consular  tribunes,  iv.  7.  Again,  44.  A 
third  time,  47.  Master  of  horse,  vL  28. 
,  C,  conaul,  hia  neg- 
ligence and  rashness,  iv.  37.  He  is  ac- 
cused by  L.  Hortensins,  plebeian  tri- 
bune, and  saved  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  military  tribunes  of  faia  army,  42. 
Is  again  accused,  and  condemned,  44. 
Blaesus,  C,  brings  to  trial. Cn. 


Fulvius,  for  the  loss  of  hia  army,  xxvi. 
2. 

— — f  CJn.,  lieutenant-gene- 
ral under  Q.  Fulvius,  xxvii.  6. 

C,   plebeisji  aedile, 


xxxix.  7.  Praetor,  32^ 

Longus,  C,  commissioner  of 


religious  aflbirs,  xli.  21. 

Atratinus,  L.,  consiQ,  iv.  7. 


Censor,  8. 


Tuditanus,  M.,  on  the  capture 
of  New  Carthage,  appointed  arbiter  in 
the  dispute  about  a  mural  crown,  xxvi. 
48.  Praetor,  xxxvii.  47.  Consul,  xxxix. 
23.  Chief  pontiff,  46.  Dies  of  the 
plague,  xli.  21. 

,  P.,  ambassador  to 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  xxxi.  2.  Curule 
aedile,  is  made  praetor,  xxiv.  43,  44- 
XXV.  3 ;  xxvi.  1.  Censor,  xxvii.  11.  Con- 
sul, xxix.  11.  Makes  peace  with  Philip, 
12.  Engages  in  an  irregular  combat 
with  Hannibal,  and  is  worsted;  en- 
gages him  again,  and  gains  the  victory. 

Sophus,  P.,  plebeian  tribune. 


ix.  33.  Inveighs  against  Appius  Clau- 
dius, censor,  and  orders  him  to  be  im- 
prisoned, 34.  Consul,  he  enjoys  a  tri- 
umph, 45.  Is  made  pontiff,  x.  9.  Prae- 
tor, 21. 

Blaesus,  P.,  plebeian  tribune, 


opposes  the  grant  of  a  triumph  to  P. 
Cornelius  Scipio,  xxxvi.  39. 
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Seii.proniu8  Graccnus,  P.,  plebeian  tri- 
bune, and  Caius,  accuse  Acilius  Glabrio 
of  peculation,  xxxvii.  58. 

■  Longus,  P.,  praetor,  xxxix.  82. 

■  Gracchus,  Tib.,  master  of 
horse,  xxii.  57.  Sends  com  and  nuts 
down  the  river  to  the  besieged  in  Casi- 
linum,  xxiii.  19.  Curule  aedile,  is  made 
consul,  24.  Supports  the  spirits  of  the 
senate,  25.  Takes  the  command  of  the 
volunteer  slaves,  32.  His  services, 
35 — 37.  He  defeats  Hanno,  xxiv.  14, 15. 
Gives  freedom  to  the  volunteer  slaves, 
16.  Again  consul,  43.  His  actions  in 
Lucania,  xxv.  I.  He  is  insnared  by 
treachery,  and  his  body  is  sent  to  Han- 
nibal, 16. 

■■  i — ,  when  very  young, 

is  made  augur,  xxix.  38.  Chosen,  as 
remarkably  spirited,  by  Scipio,  for  an 
expeditious  journey  to  Philip,  xxxvii.  7. 

•  Longus,  Tib.,  consul,  xxi.  6. 

Is  sent  into  Sicily,  17.  Recalled,  and 
joins  his  colleague,  51.  Is  defeated  by 
Hannibal,  55.  Fights  Hannibal  again, 
is  successful  at  first,  but  worsted  After- 
wards, 59.  Fights  Hanno  with  good 
success,  xxiii.  37. 

Gracchus,  Tib.,  plebeian  tri- 


bune, although  at  enmity  with  Scipio 
Africanus,  stops  the  prosecution  against 
him,  and  receives  thanks  firom  the  se- 
nate for  his  honourable  conduct,xxxviii. 
53.  Prevents  the  imprisonment  of  L. 
Scipio,  60. 

,  commissioner  of 

a  colony,  xxxix.  55.  Prsetor,  xl.  35. 
Consul,  xli.  8.  Triumphs  over  the  Cel- 
tiberians,  7. 

Longus,  Tib.,  son  of  Caius, 


commissioner  of  religious  affairs,  xxvii. 
6.  Praetor,  xxxiii.  24.  Consul,  xxxiv. 
42.  Informs  the  senate  of  an  insurrec- 
tion in  Liguria,  56. 

Musca,  Tib.,  commissioner  of 


lands,  xlv.  13. 

Sena,  colony,  xxvii.  46. 

Senate,  instituted  by  Romans,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  members,  called  Patres, 
and  their  descendants,  Patricians,  i.  8. 
Why  called  Conscript  Fathers,  ii.  1. 
Their  number  augmented  on  the  de- 
struction of  Alba,  i.  17,  30,  to  two  hun- 
dred, and  to  three  hundred  by  the  first 
Tarquinius,  called  Fathers  of  Inferior 
Birth,  35.  Is  diminished  by  the  cruelty 
of  Tarquuiius  the  Proud,  49 ;  and  filled 
up  by  Brutus,  ii.  1.  Chiefs  of  the  Albans 
chosen  into  the  senate,  i.  30.  The  first 
mention  by  Livy  of  a  plebeian  senator, 
V.  12.  Appius  Claudius  procures  the 
admission  of  sons  of  freed-men  into  the 
senate,  but  this  practice  is  not  followed, 
ix.  46.  The  rule  altered,  which  re- 
quired the  senate's  previous  approbation 
of  a  law,  before  it  was  passed  by  the 
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people,  i.  17.  Senators  chosen  first  by 
the  kings,  8,  80,  35 ;  afterwards  by  the 
consuls,  ii.  1 ;  and  from  the  year  300, 
by  the  censors,  iv.  8.  After  the  battl« 
of  Cannae,  a  dictator  created  to  choose 
the  senate,  xxiii.  22.  Prince  of  the 
senate  generally  the  member  alive  who 
had  been  censor  first,  xxvii.  11.  This 
rule  not  always  observed,  13.  A  par- 
ticular place  assigned  to  senators  at  the 
public  shows,  xxxiv.  54.  Decrees  of 
the  senate  first  kept  by  the  aediles  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres,  iii.  55.  Afterwards  in 
the  treasury.  9.  Decree  of  the  last  ne- 
cessity, 4.  Senators  forbidden  to  deal 
in  merchandise,  xxi.  63.  Liable  to  a 
fine  for  non-attendance,  iii.  38.  Judg- 
ment of  the  senate,  auctoritas,  iv.  57. 

Senones,  people  of  Gaul,  advance  to  Clu- 
sium,  and  to  Rome,  v.  35.  See  Gauls. 
Surround  and  cut  to  pieces  a  Roman 
legion,  X.  26. 

Sentina,  x.  27,  SO. 

Sepinum  taken  by  L.  'Papirius,  x.  44,  45. 

Seppius  Lesius,  the  last  Campanian  who 
was  chief  magistrate  at  Capua,  xxvi.  6, 
13. 

Sergia,  practised  in  poisoning,  put  to  death 
by  a  dose  of  her  own  composition,  viii. 
18. 

Sergius,  C,  consular  tribune,  vi.  5.  Again, 
11.    A  third  time,  27. 

1  L.,  carrying  an  offering  to  Delphi, 

taken  by  pirates,  and  dismissed,  v.  28. 

Fidenas,  L.,  military  tribune,  v. 

16.  Consul,  17.  Consular  tribune,  25. 
A  second  time  consul,  30.  A  second 
time  consular  tribune,  35.     A  third 


time,  45. 


35. 


•,  consular  tribune,  iv. 


-,  Manlius,  decemvir,  iii.  35. 

Fidenas,  Man.,  consular  tribune, 

iv.  61.  Again,  v.  8.  On  his  camp  being 
attacked  by  the  Faliscians,  he  chooses  to 
be  vanquished  by  the  enemy,  rather 
than  send  to  his  colleague  for  succour, 
for  which  he  is  brought  to  trial,  11,  and 
fined,  12. 

-,  Man.,  military  tribune,  assists  in 


thetakingofLocri,  xxix.  6.  Is  scourged 
by  Pleminius,  and  put  to  death,  9. 

Silus,  Man.,  praetor,  when  the  num- 


ber was  increased  to  six,  xxxii.  27.  Lieu- 

tenant^eneral,  xliv.  30. 
Serrhium,  fort,  taken  by  Philip,  xxxi.  16. 
Servilii,  Albans,  chosen  into  the  senate  by 

Tullius  Hostmus,  i.  30. 
Servilius,   C,   commissioner    of   lands, 

obliged  to  fly  by  an  inroad  of  the  Boians, 

xxi.  25. 

'  '    ',  consul,  ii.  49. 

■■,  consular  tribune,  contend- 
ing with  his  colleagues,  submits  to  the 

advice  of  his  father,  iv.  45. 
Ahala,  C,  master  of  horse,  kills 
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Melius,  ir.  13, 14.  It  commended  by 
the  dictator,  15.  Made  consul,  SO.  Con- 
sular tribune,  56.  Master  of  horse,  and 
a  second  time  consular  tribune,  57.  A 
third  time,  v.  8.  In  obedience  to  the 
vrUl  of  the  senate,  he  obliges  his  co!- 
leaf^ues  to  abdicate,  9. 

Servilius  Ahala,  C,  master  of  horse,  vi.  2. 

,  C,  commissioner  for  conducting 

a  colony  to  Placentia,  is  seized  by  the 
Gauls,  xxi.  25  ;  and  sixteen  years  after 
is  delivered,  and  brought  home  by  his 
son,  XXX.  19. 

-,  son  of  the  preceding,  lieu- 


tenant-general, throws  supplies  into  the 
citadel  of  Tarentum,  xxv.  15.  Is  made 
pontiff,  xxvii.  6.  Plebeian  aedile,  21. 
Master  of  horse,  and  curule  aedile,  83, 
36.  Praetor,  xxviii.  10,  46.  Consul, 
xxix.  38;  xxx.  1.  Liberates  and  brings 
home  his  father,  xxx.  19.  Dictator,  39. 
Chief  pontiff,  xxxix.  46.  Is  ordered  to 
find  out  expiations  in  time  of  a  pesti- 
lence, xl.  37.    Dies,  42. 

Casca,    C,    plebeian    tribune, 


xxv.  3. 


Caepio,  Cn.,  pontiff,  xxv.  2.  Cu- 
rule aedile,  xxviii.  10.  Praetor,  xxxviii. 
46.  Consul,  xxix.  38;  xxx.  1.  Goes 
over  to  Sicily  in  pursuit  of  Hannibal, 
but  is  recalled  by  a  dictator  appointed 
for  the  purpose,  24.    Dies,  xli.  21. 

Geminus,  Cn.,  consul,  xxi.  57 ; 


xxii.  1.  He  ravages  the  island  of  Ma- 
ninx,  31.  Follows  the  plan  of  Fabius 
in  conducting  the  war,  32,  43.  Is  slain 
at  Cannae,  49. 

Structus,  L.,  consular  tribune, 


iv.  47. 


M.,  augur,  xxvi.  23.  Curule 
aedile,  xxix.  38.  Master  of  horse,  xxx. 
24.  Consul,  26,  27.  Is  continued  in 
command,  41.  His  speech  in  favour  of 
^milius  Paullus,  xlv.  37,  ^c. 

-,   M.,  military  tribune,  xl.  27. 


Pontiff,  xliii.  1 1. 

Geminus,  M.,  master  of  horse. 


xxx.  24,  27.     Commissioner  of  lands, 
xxxi.  4.     Of  a  colony,  xxxii.  29. 

-,  P.,  consul,  ii.  21.     Not  pleasing 


either  to  the  patricians  or  plebeians,  27. 
-,  consul,  iii.  6.     Dies,  7. 


,  Q.,  consul,  ii.  6.     Again ;  and 

is  sent  against  the  .^qnans,  iii.  2. 

-,  quaestor,  prosecutes  M.  Vol- 


scius  for  false  evidence  against  Caeso, 
iii.  24. 

Priscus,  Q.,   dictator,    iv.    21. 


Routs  the  Etrurians,  and  takes  Fidenae, 
22.     Calls  on  the  tribunes  to  make  the 
consuls  name  a  dictator,  26.    Is  made 
dictator,  46.     Defeats  the  .^quans,  47. 
Fidenas,  Q.,  consular  tribune,  v. 


8.  Again,  14.  Interrex,  17.  Consular 
tribune  a  third  time,  24.  A  fourth,  36. 
A  fifth,  vi.  4.    A  sixth,  6. 


Serviliua,  Q.,  consular  tribune,  \L  tL 
Again,  SI.    A  third  time,  36. 

Ahala,  Q.,  consul,  vii.  1.    A 

second  time,  4.  Dictator ;  be,  by  di« 
rection  of  the  senate,  vows  the  great 
games,  and,  after  several  services,  abdi- 
cates, 11.    Is  made  interrex,  17. 

-,  Q.,  master  of  horse,  vii.  22.  C<hi- 


sul,  38. 


-,  Sp.,  consul,  repulses  the  Veiam ; 
is  afterwards  worsted  by  them,and  saved 
by  his  colleague,  ii.  51,  52. 

Priscus,  Sp.,  consul,  vL  31.  Ccfo* 


sular  tribune,  38. 

Servius  Cornelius,  consul,  ii.  41. 

Tullius,  i.  18.    Son  of  a  prisoner 

taken  at  Comiculum,  39,  and  iv.  3. 
Advanced  to  the  throne  by  the  se- 
nate, 41.  Marries  his  daughters  to  the 
Tarquins.  42.  Institutes  the  census, 
42 ;  and  closes  the  lustrum,  44.  Is  mur- 
dered, 48.    His  commentaries,  60. 

Sestius  Capitolinus,  P.,  consul,  iii.  22. 
Decemvir,  S3. 

,  P.,  a  patrician,  brought  to  trial 

before  the  people  by  C.  Julius,  decem- 
vir, iii.  33. 

-,  quaestor,  iv.  50. 


Sestos,  or  Sestus,  on  the  Hellespont, 
xxxiL  33. 

Setia,  colony,  vi.  80.  Plundered  by  the 
Privemians,  viL  42 ;  xxvi.  8 ;  xxx.  14. 
Refuses  supplies,  xxvii.  9.  Decree  of 
the  senate  on  the  occasion,  xxix.  15. 

Setians  inform  of  the  revolt  of  the  Priver- 
nians,  viii.  1. 

^wer,  great,  constructed  by  Tarquinins 
the  Proud,  i.  55. 

Sextilius,  C,  a  plebeian  consular  tribune, 
vi  30. 

,  M.,  of  Fregellae,  answers  for 

eighteen  colonies,  that  they  would  sup- 
ply troops,  xxvii.  10. 

Sextius,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,"  iv.  49. 

,    plebeian   tribune,    proposes 

laws  concerning  debts.conceming  lands, 
and  the  admission  of  plebeians  to  the 
consulship,  and  prevents  the  election 
of  curule  magistrates,  vi.  35.  Being  a 
tenth  time  tribune,  he  is  made  the  first 
plebeian  consul,  42. 

Sabinus,  M.,  praetor,  xxx.  26. 


Ships,  long,  or  ships  of  w^ar,  v.  28. 

,  light,  xxi.  28. 

,  transport,  xxii.  11. 

,  praetorian,  or  chief  commander's, 

xxix.  25. 

,  beaked,  xxviii.  45,  46 ;  xxx.  10. 

,  scout,  xxx.  10. 

conveyed  over  land  at  Tarentum, 

xxv.  11. 
Ship-race,  annual,  at  Patavium,  x.  2. 
Shops  of  the  silver-smiths  in  the  Roman 

forum  set  up  to  sale  by  Hannibal,  xxvi* 

11. 
Sibaris,  xxvi.  39. 
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Sibyl,  i.  7. 

Sibylline  books,  ill.  10;  y.  IS,  frc. 

Siccius,  L.,  murdered  by  contrivance  of 

the  decemyirs,  iii.  43. 
Sicilians,  their  affairs  regulated  by  Mar- 

cellus,  xxiv.  40.    They  complain  to  the 

senate  of  Marcellus,  xxvi.  29.     The 

humble  supplication  of  the  ambassadors 

to  him,  S3. 
Sicilian  war,  xxiv.  36 ;  xxy.  40.     Strait, 

i.  2. 
Sicilius,  who  had  excited  the  Hirpinians 

to  a  revolt,  beheaded,  xxiii.  37. 
Sicily,  JEneas  arrives  there,  i.  1.    Com  is 

?urchased  there  by  the  Romans,  ii.  34. 
he  Carthaginians  first  send  an  army 
thither,  iv.  29.  A  fleet  sent,  as  sup- 
posed by  Livy,  by  the  tyrants  of  Sicily, 
infests  the  Tuscan  sea,  vii.  25.  The 
island  is  abandoned  by  the  Carthagi- 
nians, xxvi.  40.  Its  affairs  adjusted  by 
Scipio,  xxix.  1. 

Sicinius,  C,  advises  the  secession  to  the 
Sacred  Mount,  ii.  32.  Is  one  of  the  first 
plebeian  tribunes,  33.    See  iii.  54. 

,  Cn.,  praetor,  xlii.  10.     Is  sent 

with  an  army  to  Macedonia,  27. 

,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,  vi,  6. 

-,  T.,  consul,  iL  40.    Defeats  the 


Volscians,  41. 
,  proposes 


that   the   Romans 


should  remove  to  Veii,  v.  24. 

Sicyon,  xxvii.  13  ;  xxxii.  23,  39. 

Sicyonians,  Aratus,  (father  and  son,)  mur- 
dered by  Philip,  xxxii.  21.  The  country 
wasted,  xxxiii.  15. 

Sidetans,  people,  xxxv.  1 3. 

Sidicinians,  attacked  by  the  Samnites, 
procure  the  assistance  of  the  Campa- 
nians,  vii.  29.  Wish  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  the  Romans ;  and,  being  re- 
jected, are  reduced  by  the  Latins,  viii. 
1,  2.  Wage  war  with  the  Auruncians, 
15. .  Are  conquered  by  the  Romans,  16, 
17. 

Sidicinian  lands  ravaged  by  Hannibal, 
xxvi.  9. 

Sidonians,  xxxv.  48. 

Sigeum,  promontory,  xliv.  28." 

Signia,  colony,  i.  55 ;  ii.  21 ;  viii.  3.  Faith- 
ful to  the  Romans,  xxvii.  10. 

Sigovesus,  leader  of  the  Celts  into  Italy, 
v.  34. 

Silenus,  a  Greek  writer,  xxvi.  49. 

Silius,  Q.,  first  plebeian  quaestor,  iv.  54. 

Silpia,  XX viii.  12. 

Silver  accruing  from  fines,,  by  which 
brazen  images  were  purchased,  and  set 
up  in  the  temple  of  Ceres,  xxvii.  6; 
and  XXX.  39. 

,  contribution  of,  to  the  treasury, 
xxviii.  38 ;  xxx.  45. 

mine!  in  Spain,  xxviii.  3. 


Sinope,  afterwards  Sinuessa,  x.  21 ;  xxviL 

38 ;  xxxii.  9. 
Sinuessa,  viii.  II.   Colony,  x.  21 ;  xxii.  14. 


Sinuessan  waters,  xxiL  13. 

Sipontum  tfiken  by  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
viii.  24. 

,  colony,  xxxiv.  45.    Deserted, 

xxxix.  23. 

Sipyrrhicas,  ^tolian  ambassador,  xxxi. 
46. 

Slingers,  xxi.  21 ;  xxviii.  37 ;  xxxviii.  21, 
29. 

Smyrna  asserts  its  freedom,  xxxiii.  38. 
Defends  itself  with  bravery,  xxxv.  42. 
Is  honoured  by  the  Romans,  and  re- 
warded with  an  addition  of  territory, 
xxxviii.  39. 

Soldiers,  Roman,  first  receive  pay,  iv.  59. 
Donations  usually  made  to  them  by  a 
general  at  his  triumph,  x.  44.  Their 
verses,  iii.  26 ;  iv.  40.  See  Army  and 
Legion. 

Soli,  fort,  xxxiii.  20. 

Solon's  laws,  copied  by  the  Romans,  iii. 
31. 

Sopater  made  praetor  at  Syracuse,  xxiv. 
33. 

,  one  of  Philip's  generals,  carries 

four  thousand  men  to  Africa,  xxx.  26. 
Is  refused  to  the  demand  of  Philip's 
ambassadors,  42. 

Sophonisba,  daughter  of  Hasdrubal,  wife 
of  Syphax,  marries  Masinissa,  xxx.  12. 
Swallows  poison,  15. 

Sora,  taken  by  the  Romans,  vii.  23.  In- 
habitants kill  the  Roman  colonists,  and 
join  the  Samnites,  ix.  23.  It  is  taken 
by  the  Romans,  by  means  of  a  deserter, 
24.  Retaken  by  the  Samnites,  43.  Re- 
covered by  the  Romans,  44.  A  colony 
settled  there,  x.  1.  Decree  of  the  senate 
on  its  refusing  supplies,  xxix.  15. 

Sosis,  and  Theodotus,  as  soon  as  Hierony- 
mus  was  slain,  hasten,  to  Syracuse, 
xxiv.  21. 

,  sent  by  Marcellus  to  the  governor 

of  the  fort  Euryalus,  xxv.  25.  Wears 
a  golden  crown  in  Marcellus's  triumph, 
and  is  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of 
Rome,  xxvi.  21. 

Sosistheus  Magnus,  ambassador  of  Philip 
to  Hannibal,  xxiii.  39. 

Sospita,  Juno,  viii.  14. 

Sotimus,  page  to  Alexander  of  Epirus, 
viii.  24. 

Spain,  divided  between  the  Romans  and 
Carthaginians  by  the  river  Iberus,  xxi. 
2.  Cn.  Scipio  the  first  Roman  who 
headed  an  army  there,  xxi.  32 ;  xxv. 
37.  The  first  conquest  attempted  on 
the  continent,  and  the  last  completed, 
xxviii.  12.  The  inhabitants  restless, 
and  fond  of  change,  xxii.  21. 

Sparta,  in  early  times,  had  not  walls, 
xxxiv.  38.  Romans  attempt  to  storm 
it,  S9.  Its  mode  of  education  rough 
and  hardy,  xxxviii  17.  See  Laco- 
deemon. 

Sperchise,  xxxiL  IS. 
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Sperchiut,  river,  xxxvi.  14 ;  xxxvfi.  4. 

8piei,  employed  by  Hannibal,,  taken  by 
the  Roman  guards,  are,  by  the  order  of 
Scipio,  conducted  through  all  parts  of 
the  camp,  and  dismissed,  xxx.  29. 

Spoils,  grand,  offered  by  Romulus  to  Ju- 
piter Feretrius,  i.  10.    Offered  asain  by 
Com.  Cossus,  iv.  20,  82. 
,  equestrian,  viii.  7. 

burned  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  i.  87. 

Spoletum  attempted  in  vain  by  Hannibal, 
xxii.  9;  xxiv.  10.  The  inhabitants  com- 
mended by  the  Romans,  xxvii.  10. 

Spring,  sacred,  xxxiii.  44. 

Spurius  Nautius  Rutilus,  consular  tri- 
bunei  iv.  61.  See  Nautius. 

Spy  of  the  Carthaginians  discovered  at 
Rome,  had  bis  hands  cut  off,  and  was 
sent  away,  xxii.  S3. 

Statiellse,  a  Ligurian  city,  unjustly  at- 
tacked by  M.  PopiUus,  xUi.  7, 8, 21.  He 
eludes  punishment,  22. 

Statilius,  Manius,  a  Lucanian,  detects  a 
stratagem  of  Hannibal,  xxii.  42, 43. 

Statius  Trebius  promises  to  put  Hanni- 
bal in  possession  of  Compsa,  xxxiii.  1. 
■  Metius,  commander  of  the  cele- 

brated garrison  of  Casilinum,  xxiv.  19. 
-,  T.,  plebeian  tribune,  accuses  Sp. 


Servilius,  iL  52. 

Gellius,  Samnite  general,  is  taken 


by  the  Romans,  ix.  44. 

Minatius,  Samnite  general,  is  made 


prisoner,  x.  20. 

Stator.    See  Jupiter. 

Statorius,  Q.,  left  with  Syphax  to  disci- 
pline his  troops,  xxiv.  48 ;  xxx.  28. 

Stellatian  plains,  ix.  44;  x.  81. 

Stellatine  tribe,  vi.  5. 

Stena,  defile,  near  Antigonia,  xxxii.  5. 

Stenius  Minius  Celer,  one  of  Hannibal's 
hosts  at  Capua,  xxiii.  8. 

Stertinius,  C,  praetor,  xxxviii.  35. 

,  L.,  commissioner  to  give  li- 
berty to  several  Thracian  states,  xxxiii. 
35. 

Stimo,  xxxii.  14. 

Stobi,  xxxiii.  19. 

Stratonice,  a  fruitless  expedition  of  the 
Rhodians  against  it,  xxxiii.  18.  It  is 
assigned  to  the  Rhodians  by  the  Ro- 
mans, 30. 

Stratonides,  accomplice  of  Steuxippus  in  a 
plot  against  Brachyllas,  xxxiii.  28. 

Stratum,  xxxvi.  1 1 ;  xxxviii.  4, 5 ;  xliii.  21. 

Streets,  cause  of  their  irregularity,  v.  55. 

^trymon,  river,  xliv.  44,  45. 

Stubera,  xxxi.  39 ;  xliii.  19. 

Stymphalia,  xxxiii.  14.  The  same  as 
Stymphalis,  xlv.  30. 

Rub-centurion,  a,  conquers  a  Latin  cen- 
turion, viii.  8. 

Sublician  bridge,  v.  40. 

Suburra,  part  of  Rome,  iii.  13. 
Suessa  Pometia,  taken  from  the  Volscians, 

/.  41,    Revolts,  ii.  16.    Is  taken,  17. 


Suessa  Auninca,  viii.  15.  CoLony,  ix. 
28.  Refuses  supplies,  xxvii.  9.  De- 
cree of  the  senate  in  consequence,  xxix. 
15. 

Suessetans,  people  of  Spain,  xxv.  34 
Their  lands  wasted  by  Mandonius, 
xxviii.  24  ;  xxxiv.  20. 

Suessula,  vii.  37  ;  xxiii.  14, 17  ;  xxiv.  46  ; 
xxv.  7,  22  ;  xxvi.  9  ;  xxviii.  9. 

Suessulans  are  complimented  with  the 
freedom  of  Rome  without  right  of  suf- 
firage,  viii.  14. 

Suffetes,  title  of  the  chief  magistrate  at 
Carthage,  xxviii.  37  ;  xxx.  7. 

Suismomontium,  mount,  xxxix.  2 ;  xl. 
41. 

Sulmo,  xxvi.  11. 

Sulpicia,  mother-in-law  to  the  consul 
Postumius,  gives  him  a  good  character 
of  iBbutia,  in  the  afiair  of  the  Baccha- 
nals, xxxix.  11. 

Sulpicius  Camerinus,  C,  abdicates  the 
censorship,  vi.  27. 

Longus,    C,    consul,   viii.    15. 

Again,  37.    A  third  time,  ix.  24.    De- 
feats the  Samnites,  27. 

C,    lieutenant-general,    van- 


quishes the  Hernicians,  vii.  7.  Proba 
bly  the  same  with  C.  Sulpicius  Paeticus, 
consul,  vii.  2.  Again,  9.  He  takes 
Ferrentinum,  9.  Is  made  dictator,  and 
defers  coming  to  action,  to  the  dissatis- 
faction of  his  army,  12.   His  stratagem, 

14.  He  defeats  the  Gauls,  and  triumphs, 

15.  Is  made  interrex,  and  a  third  time 
consul,  17.  A  fourth  time,  19.  A  se- 
cond time  interrex,  and  a  fifth  time 
consul,  22. 

,  praetor,  xxv.  41. 

Gallus,  C,  pontiff,  xxxii.  7. 

Galba,  C,  augur,  xli.  21. 

Gallus,  C.,  praetor,  is  chosen  a 


patron  by  hither  Spain,  xliii.  2.  Praetor, 
11.  Military  tribune;  foretells  to  the 
army  an  eclipse  of  the  moon,  xliv.  37* 
Consul,  xlv.  44. 

,  L.,  military  tribune,  xl.  27. 

Severus,  P.,  consul,   triumphs 


over  the  ^quans,  ix.  45.    Censor,  x.  9. 
Galba,  P.,  before  he  had  held 


any  curule  office,  made  consul,  xxv.  41. 
Is  sent  intq  Apulia,  and  thence  to 
Macedonia,  xxiv.  22,  28.  His  exploits, 
xxvii.  10,  31,  32 ;  xxviii.  S,  7.  Dictator, 
xxx.  24. 

-,  consul,  xxxi.  5.    Sent 


to  Macedonia,  14.    His  services  there 
to  47. 

',  Q.,  lieutenant-general  under  A. 


Postumius,  dictator,  iv.  27. 

Camerinus,  Q.,  consular  tribune, 


V.  8.    Again,  14. 

Longus,  Q.,   consular  tribune, 

V.  36,  47.      Makes  terms  with  Brennus 
for  raising  the  siege  of  the  Capitol,  48. 
— —-     Galba,  Servius,  curule  aedilft, 
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xxvii.  21.  Ambassador  to  Attalui, 
xxuL.  11.    Pontiff,  XXX.  26. 

Bulpicios,  Servius,  consul,  ii.  19. 

■■  ,  chief  curio,  iii.  7. 

,  consul,  iii.  10.  Deputy 

to  Athens,  to  collect  laws,  31.  Decem- 
vir, 33.  Deputy  to  the  seceding  troops 
on  the  Aventine,  50. 

■    '  Camerinus,  Servius,  consul,  vii. 


28. 


Riifus,  Servius,  consular  tri- 
bune, vL  4.  A  second  time,  18.  A  third 
time,  vi.  21. 

,  Servius,  consular  tribune,  vi. 

22.  Again,  32.  Retakes  Tusculum,  S3. 
His  wife  daughter  of  M.  Fabius  Am- 
bustus,  34.  Consular  tribune  a  third 
time,  26.    A  fourth,  38. 

Galba,  Servius,  prsetor,  xxxviii. 


80,000 
124,214 
132,409 
262,322 
137,108 
214,000 
258,308 
269,015 


42.  Instigates  the  second  legion  to  op- 
pose the  triumph  of  P.  iBmilius,  xlv. 
35. 

Snmmanus,  Pluto,  his  temple  at  Rome, 
xxxii.  29. 

Sunium,  promontory,  xxviii.  8;  zxxL 
23 ;  xxxu.  17. 

Suovetaurilia,  i.  44;  viiL  10. 

Sura,  P.,  lieutenant-general,  xxii.  31. 

Surrentines  revolt  to  the  Carthaginians, 
xxiL61. 

Survey,  general,  instituted  by  Ser.  Tul- 
lius,  i.  42. 
Performed,  L  44.  Number  rated 

iii.  3.  — 

0       iii.  24.  — 

^—       X.  9, 47.       — 

-  xxvii.  86.    — 

xxix.  37.      — 

-  xxxviiL  36.  — 

xUi.  10.        — 

Sutrian  lands,  xxvi  34. 

Sutrium  taken  by  Btrurians,  and  retaken 

by  Camillus,  vi.  3.  The  city  is  besieged 
b^  the  Etrurians,  and  relieved,  9.  Con- 
sidered as  the  key  of  Etruria,  and  again 
besieged,  ix.  32,  35.  See  x.  14.  Re- 
fuses supplies  as  a  colony,  xxvii.  9. 
Decree  of  the  senate  in  consequence, 
xxix.  15. 

Swine  used  in  confirming  a  treaty,  i.  24 ; 
ix.  5. 

Sycurium,  operations  of  Perseus  and  the 
Romans  near  it,  xlii.  54,  57,  62,  64. 

Syleum,  xxxviii.  14. 

Sylvanus,  supposed  to  have  uttered  a  loud 
voice  from  the  Arsian  wood,  ii.  7. 

Sylvius,  surname  of  the  Alban  kings,  i.  8. 

Synnada,  xxxviii.  15 ;  xlv.  34. 

Syphax,  king  of  Numidia,  solicited  by 
Scipio,  forms  a  treaty  of  amity  with  the 
Romans,  xxiv.  48.  Defeated  by  Masi- 
nissa,  he  flies  to  the  Maurusians,  49. 
Sends  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  re- 
ceives one  f^om  thence,  xxvii.  4.  Is 
visited  by  Scipio  and  Hasdrubal,  and 
makes  an  alliance  with  Scipio,  xxviii. 


17, 18.  Marries  a  daughter  of  Hasdru- 
bal, and  renounces  the  friendship  of 
Scipio,  xxix.  23.  His  war  with  Masio 
nissa,  33.  His  camp  is  burned  by  Sci- 
pio and  Masinissa,  xxx.  5.  He  advances 
against*  Masinissa  and  Laelius;  is  de- 
feated and  taken,  11.  His  discourse  to 
Scipio  on  being  brought  to  the  Roman 
camp,  13.  He  is  sent  to  Rome,  17,  and 
dies  in  confinement,  45. 

Sypheum  comes  over  to  the  Romans,  xxx. 
19. 

Syracuse,  suffers  great  disturbances  after 
the  death  of  Hieronymus,  xxiv.  21,  27, 
28,  Falls  under  the  command  of  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes,  33.  is  besieged 
by  Maroellus,  and  defended  by  Archi- 
medes, and  the  siege  turned  into  a  block- 
ade, 34.  The  city  is  taken,  xxv.  28i  81. 
The  spoils  carried  to  Rome,  40. 

Syracusans  put  their  city  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  MarceUus,  xxvi.  32. 

Syria,  xxxvii.  3. 

Syrians  by  nature  fitted  fiur  slavery,  zxxvi. 
17. 

Syrtis,  lesser,  xxix.  33. 

TabsB,  xxxviii.  13. 

Tables,  twelve,  of  laws,  iii.  34,  37.  En- 
graved in  brass,  and  hung  up  in  public, 
57. 

Tagus,  river,  xxi.  5 ;  xxvii.  19. 

Talassio,  whence  the  practice  of  repeating 
this  word  at  weddings,  L  9. 

Tanagra,  xxxiii.  28. 

Tanais,  river,  xxxviii.  38. 

Tanaquil,  wife  of  Lucumo,  skilled  in  au- 
gury, i.  34.  Advises  her  husband  to 
give  the  best  education  to  Servius  Tul- 
us,  39.  Conceals  the  death  of  Tar- 
quinius  until  Servius  secures  the  throne, 
41.    See  47. 

Tarentines  engage  the  Lucanians  in  a  war 
against  Rome,  viii.  27.  Their  insolent 
embassy  derided  by  Papirius,  ix.  14. 
They  join  the  Carthaginians,  xxii.  61. 
Send  ambassadors  to  Hannibal,  xxiv.  13. 
Their  hostages,  apprehended  in  fiight 
firom  Rome,  are  thrown  ft'om  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  xxv.  7.  They  join  the  ene- 
my, 8,  &c.  Their  fleet  defeats  that  of 
the  Romans,  while  the  Romans  defeat 
their  army  on  land,  xxvi.  39. 

Tarentum  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  xxv.  8, 
9.  Taken  by  Fabius  Maximus,  xxvii. 
15.  The  citadel  besieged  by  Hannibal, 
xxv.  11.  Its  defence  provided  for  by 
the  Romans,  15. 

,  country  of,  xxvii.  40.      Its 

harbour,  xxiiL  33. 

Tarpeius,  Sp.,  commander  in  the  citadel 
of  Rome ;  his  daughter,  bribed  by  T. 
Tatius,  admits  the  Sabines  into  the  for- 
tress, i.  11. 

,  accused,  on  the  expiratioB 

of  his  consulate,  iii.  31.    Is  one  of  tjm 
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deputies  sent  to  the  seceden  on  the 
Arentine,  50.  Made  plebeian  tribune, 
65. 

Tarpeian  mount,  i.  55.    Rock,  vL  20. 

Tarquinii,  i.  S4 :  xxvii.  4. 

Tarquinians,  take  arms  in  favour  of  Tar- 
quinius  the  Proud  ;  and,  after  a  battle 
with  the  Romans,  ii.  6,  return  home,  7. 
Ravage  the  Roman  territory,  are  de- 
feated, and  treated  with  severity  for 
having  massacred  Roman  soldiers,  19. 
A  truce  of  forty  years  is  granted  to 
them,  22.  The  Tarquinians  and  Talis- 
cians  defeat  the  consul  Fabius  by  means 
of  snakes  and  burning  torches,  vli.  17. 

Tarquinius  Prisons,  L.,  appointed  tutor 
to  the  king's  sons,  forms  designs  on  the 
throne,  i.  34.  Is  elected  king,  adds  one 
hundred  to  the  senate,  wages  war  with 
the  Latins,  35;  with  the  Sabines,  86. 
His  works,  38.    Death,  40. 

,  L.,  aspires  to  the  crown,  i.  46. 
Instigated  by  his  wife,  seizes  it  by  force, 
47.  Puts  the  princiiMd  senators  to  death, 
secures  his  person  by  a  strong  guard, 
neglects  the  practice  of  consulting  the 
senate,  courts  the  favour  of  the  Latins, 
marries  his  daughter  to  Mamilius  of 
Tusculum,  is  sumamed  the  Proud,  49. 
Is  severely  censured  by  Herdonius,  50, 
whose  death  he  procures,  51.  He  makes 
war  on  the  Volsciuis,  and  takes  Suessa 
Pometia ;  takes  Gabii  by  stratagem,  53, 
54.  Builds  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ca- 
pitolinus,  and  executes  other  works,  55. 
Lays  siege  to  Ardea,  57.  Is  dethroned, 
and  banished,  60.  Attempts  to  recover 
the  kingdom  by  the  aid  of  the  Veians 
and  Tarquinians,  ii.  6 ;  then  of  Porsenna, 
and  is  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Regil- 
lus,  19.    Dies,  21. 

Aruns,  son  of  the  Proud,  sent 


to  Delphi,  i.  56.  Falls  in  battle,  together 
with  his  antagonist  L.  J.  Brutus,  ii.  6. 
-,  L.,  son  of  the  Proud,  i.  56.  Is 


present  in  the  battle  of  Regillus,  ii.  19, 
20. 

-,  Sex.,  son  of  the  same,  betrays 


Gabii  to  his  father,  1.  53,  54.  His  treat- 
ment of  Lucretia,  58.  He  is  killed  at 
Gabii,  60. 

-,  Aunins,  brother  of  the  Proud, 


mild  in  disposition,  is  murdered  by  hit 
wife,  i.  46. 

— — — —  CoUatinus,  L.,  son  of  Egerius, 
husband  of  Lucretia,  i.  57.  Is  made 
consul,  60.  Abdicates,  and  goes  into 
exile,  ii.  2. 

Tarquitius,  L.,  master  of  horse,  iii.  37. 

Tarracina,  formerly  Anxur,  iv.  59.  Co- 
lony, pleads  exemption  flrom  sea-ser- 
vice, xxxvi.  3 ;  xxii.  15 ;  xxvii.  4 ; 
xxviii.  II. 

,  river,  xxiv.  44. 

"arraco.  xxi.  61;  xxii.  19;  xxvi.  17,  51. 
/ts  harbour,  xxii,  22,    An  assembly  of 


all  the  Spanish  allies  is  held  there  by 
Scipio,  xxvi.  19. 

Tartessians,  Spanish  people,  xxiil.  26. 

Tatius,  T.,  i.  10,  11,  13,  14. 

Taulantians,  xlv.  26. 

Taurea,  see  Jubellius. 

Taurilia,  games,  xxxix.  22. 

Taurine  forest,  v.  34. 

Taurinians,  their  capital  city  taken  by 
Hannibal,  xxi.  39. 

Tauris,  mount,  xxxv.  13;  xxxvii.  35,  45, 
52—54;  xxxviii.  27,  37,  38,  47,  53,  59. 

Tauropolos,  Diana  so  called  at  Amphipo- 
lis,  xliv.  44. 

Taurus,  river,  xxxviii.  15. 

Taxes,  remitted  to  the  commons  of  Rome, 
ii  9.  Imposed  for  payment  of  the  army, 
and  collected  in  spite  of  the  tribunes, 
iv.  60.  Are  collected  with  difficulty,  v. 
10,  12.  A  tax  for  building  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone,  vi.  32.  Another  for  paying 
the  army,  x.  46.  Double  taxes  imposed, 
xxiii.  32. 

Taygetus,  mount,  xxxiv.  28. 

Teanians,  ix.  20. 

Teanum,  city  in  Apulia,  xxiii.  24.  In 
Sidicinia,  xxii.  57. 

Tectosagian  Gauls  settle  in  the  inland 
part  of  Asia,  xxxviii.  16.  Form  an  am- 
bush for  the  Roman  consul,  25  ;  and  are 
defeated,  27.  Ordered  not  to  carry  arms 
beyond  their  own  bounds,  40. 

Tegea,  xxxv.  27 ;  xxxviii.  34. 

Tegmon,  xlv.  26. 

Telesia,  taken  by  Hannibal,  xxii.  13. 
Stormed  by  the  Romans,  xxiv.  20. 

Tellenae,  i.  33. 

Tellus,  goddess,  x.  28.  Her  temple,  ii.  41. 

Telmessus,  xxxviii.  39. 

Telmessian  bay,  xxxvii.  16. 

Tempanius,  Sex.,  decurio  of  horse,  by 
making  the  cavalry  dismount,  prevents 
a  total  defeat,  iv.  38.  His  prudent  an- 
swer respecting  the  consul  Sempronius, 
41.    He  is  made  plebeian  tribune,  42. 

Tempe,  vale  in  Thessaly,  xxxii.  15.  A 
meeting  there  of  Cn.  Cornelius  and 
Philip,  xxxiii.  35;  xxxvi.  10;  xlii.  67; 
xliv.  6,  7. 

Tendeba,  xxxiii.  18.  .    . 

Tenedos,  island,  xxxi.  16;  xliv.  28.         '    * 

Teos,  island,  supplies  Antiochus  with  pro-  \ 
visions,  xxxvii.  27.  Is  plundered  by  ^ 
the  Romans,  and  compelled  to  furnish  ij 
supplies,  28.  A  naval  victory  gained  & 
there  by  the  Romans  over  Antiochus  f 
30.  J 

Terentillus  Arsa,  C,  plebeian  tribune,  pro- 
poses the  creation  of  five  commissioners 
to  compose  laws  for  restraining  the 
power  of  the  consuls,  iii.  9. 

Terentine  tribe,  x.  9. 

Terentius  Varro,  A.,  praetor,  xxxix.  82. 
Deputy  to  Greece,  xlv.  17. 

,  C,  of  mean  birth,  pro- 

^     looses  an  order  of  the  people,  giving  th<s 
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master  of  horse  authority  eqaal  to  that 
of  the  dictator,  and  is  made  consul,  xxii. 

-  25,  35.  Disagreement  between  him  and 
his  colleague  ^milius,  xli.  44.  Gives 
the  signal  of  battle  at  Cannae,  45.  Flies 
to  Venusia,  49.  At  his  return  to  Rome, 
receives  general  thanks,  6 1 .  His  speech 
to  the  Campauian  deputies,  xxiii.  5. 
He  is  continued  in  command  during 
several  years,  xxv.  6 ;  xxvii.  85.  Sent 
ambassador  to  Philip,  xxx.  26 ;  to  Africa, 
XX  xi.  1 1.  Commissioner  of  a  colony,  49. 

Terentius,  L.,  sent  one  of  ten  deputies  to 
adjust  a  dispute  between  Antiochus  and 
Ptolemy,  xxxiii.  39. 

Massa,  L.,  plebeian  aedile,  zxxi. 


50. 


Praetor,  xxxviii.  42. 
—  Tuscivicanus,  P.,  xlv.  17. 
•,  Q.,  deputy  to  the  consul  Fla- 


minius,  xxi.  63. 

Culleo,  Q.,  a  senator,  after  having 


been  long  a  prisoner  of  the  Carthagini- 
ans, is  restored  to  his  country,  xxx.  43. 
Follows  Scipio  in  his  triumph,  45.  Am- 
bassador to  Carthage,  xxxiiL  47.  Prae- 
tor, xxxviii.  42.  Is  commissioned  to 
hold  an  inquiry  respecting  the  conduct 
of  Scipio,  55. 

Terentine  tribe,  x.  9. 

Terina  taken  byAlexanderof  £pire,viii.24. 

Termessus,  xxxviii.  15. 

Termhialia  festival,  xliii.  11 ;  xlv.  44. 

Terminus,  deity,  L  55 ;  v.  54. 

Tessera,  ticket,  mode  of  conveying  orders, 
vii.  35;  ix.  32;  zxvu.  46;  xxviii.  14. 

Testudo,  fence,  formed  of  close  shields,  x. 
29,43. 

Tetraphilia  delivered  from  the  Macedonian 
garrison,  xxviii.  1. 

Thanksgiving  of  one  day,  iii.  7.  Two 
days,  X.  23.  Three  days,  xxvii.  51.  Four 
days,  xxix.  14.    Five  davs,  xxx.  21. 

Thaumaci,  besieged  by  Philip,  relieved  by 
the  ^tolians,  xxxii.  4.  Taken  by  the 
Romans,  zxxvi.  14. 

Thebe  plahi,  celebrated  by  Homer,  xxxvii. 
19. 

Thebes,  capital  of  Boeotia,  its  ruins,  ix. 
18.  It  is  seized  by  T.  Quintius,  xxxiii. 
1,  3.  The  inhabitants  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  stronger  of  which  surrenders 
the  city  to  the  Romans,  xliL  44.  The 
Romans  again  take  possession  of  it,  63. 

,  in  Phthiotis,  xxviii.  7.    Retained 

by  the  Romans,  in  opposition  to  the 
^tolians,  xxxiii.  13;  xxxix.  25. 

Themistus,  son-in-law  of  Gelon,  accom- 
plice of  Andranodorus,  put  to  death, 
xxiv.  24,  25. 

Thensae,  carriages  for  the  images  of  the 
gods,  V.  41 ;  IX.  40. 

Theodotus,  one  of  the  conspirators  against 
Hieronynius,  when  put  to  the  torture, 
conceals  his  accomplices,  and  falsely  ac- 
cuses Thraso,  xxiv.  5.  Hastens  with 
Sosis  to  Syracuse,  after  the  death  of 
Hieronymus,  21. 


Theogenes,  Macedonian  general,  xliv.  32. 

Theondas,  king  of  Samothrace,  summons 
Evander  of  Crete  to  stand  trial  for  mur- 
der, is  bribed  afterwards  by  Perseus, 
xlv.  5. 

Theoxena,  daughter  of  Herodicus,  aThet- 
salian  chieftain,  her  extraordinary  affeo* 
tion  for  the  children  of  her  sister  Archo^ 
and  her  courageous  death,  xl.  4. 

Thermopylae,  straits,  xxviii.  5,  7.  Fylaie 
council  held  there,  xxxiii.  35. 

^— ,  why   so  called,   rendered 

memorable  by  the  efforts  of  the  Lacedae- 
monians against  the  Persians,  xxxviii. 
15.  Defeat  of  Antiochus  near  it,  18,  19. 
See  42,  and  xlv.  22. 

Thesprotian  bay,  receives  the  river  Ache- 
ron, viii.  24. 

Thesprotians  assist  Ap.  Claudius  in  Epi- 
rus,  xliii.  21. 

Thessalian  cavalry,  ix.  19. 

Thessalians,  make  heavy  complaints  a- 
gainst  Philip,  xxxix.  25.  Are  answered 
by  him  in  a  menacing  manner,  26.  Raise 
insurrections  on  account  of  debts,  xlii.  5. 

Thessalonice,  a  congress  held  there,  con- 
cerning Thracian  cities  seized  by  Philip, 
xxxix.  27  ;  xl.  56. 

Thessaly,  xxvii.  30,  32.  Its  rich  plains 
tempt  the  ^tolians,  xxxi.  41.  It  is 
plundered  by  three  armies  at  once, 
xxxii.  14, 15.  Philip  defeated  there  by 
T.  Quintius,  xxxiii.  7,  8,  24. 

Thetidiura,  xxxiii.  6,  7. 

Thoas',  praetor  of  the  ^tolians,  persuades 
them  to  engage  Antiochus,  Philip,  and 
Nabis,  in  alliance  against  the  Romans, 
XXXV.  12.  Exaggerates  the  power  of 
Antiochus,  32.  Dissuades  Antiochus 
from  employing  Hannibal,  42.  Opposes 
Phaeneas's  proposal  of  an  accommoda- 
tion, 45.  Is  required  to  be  given  up  to 
the  Romans,  xxxviii.  38. 

Thrace,  xxxvii.  60.  Invaded  by  the  Gauls, 
xxxviii.  16. 

Thracians  attack  the  troops  of  Manlius  on 
their  march,  xxxviii.  40,  41,  46.    Con- 
sent to  give  a  passage  to  the  Bastar- 
nians,  xl.  57.    On  the  death  of  Philip, 
quarrel  with  and  expel  them,  58.   Send 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  and  form  an  al- 
liance and  friendship,  xlii.  19.    Wage    ^ 
frequent  wars  with  the  Macedonians,    i 
52.    Attack  the  Roman  cavalry  with    % 
extraordinary  fury,  59.    Send  an  en»-    ^ 
bassy  to  Rome  to  ransom  prisoners,  ana    ', 
obtain  them  without  ransom,  xlv.  42.        . 

Thrasians,  plunderers,  put  to  flight  by  the 
Romans,  xxxviii.  41. 

Thrasimene,  or  Trasimene,  lake,  the  bat- 
tle near  it,  xxii.  6, 7  ;  xxiv.  IS. 

Thrasippus,  Macedonian,  commander  of 
a  chosen  band  of  targeteers,  xlii.  51. 

Thraso,  intimate  ftiend  of  Hieronymus, 
king  of  Syracuse,  falsely  accused  as  a 
conspirator,  and  put  to  death,  xxir.  5. 

Thronium,  a  conference  held  there  bs* 
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tween  Philip  and  Quintius,  xxxii.  36 ; 
XXXV.  37  ;  xxxvi.  20. 

Thunder  being  heard  while  an  assembly  is 
held,  vitiates  the  proceedings,  xxiii.  31. 

Thurise,  or  Thurii,  ix.  19 ;  x.  2.  Having 
rerolted  to  Hannibal,  returns  to  its 
former  friendship  with  Rome,  xxv.  1. 
Revolts  again  to  Hannibal,  the  Roman 
garrison  1>eing  treacheroiisly  exposed  to 
Hannibal's  stratagem,  15. 

Thyatira,  xxxvii.  8,  21. 

Thymbris,  river,  xxxviii.  18. 

Thyrium,  xxvi.  11.  Refusing  an  alliance 
with  Antiochus,  is  besieged  by  him,  but 
the  siege  is  soon  raised,  12.  A  council 
of  the  Acamanians  held  there,  to  give 
audience  to  Roman  commissioners, 
xliii.  17. 

'iVber,  jr  Tibcrinus,  river,  formerly  Al- 
bula,  until  king  Tiberinus  was  drowned 
in  it,  i.  3.  Frozen  so  hard,  that  the  na- 
vigation is  stopped,  XV.  13.  Remarka- 
ble floods  in  it,  xxiv.  9 ;  xxx.  38 ;  xxxv. 
9.  Two  bridges  and  many  buildings  in 
Rome  destroyed,  21.  The  field  of  Mars 
and  low  parts  of  the  city  overflowed 
twelve  times  in  one  year,  xxxviii.  28. 

Tiberina,  island,  ii.  5. 

Tiberinus,  tenth  king  of  Alba,  i.  3. 

Tibur,  xxii.  12. 

Tiburtians,  war  declared  against  them  by 
the  Romans,  vii.  9,  who  gain  a  victory 
over  them,  11.  They  come  in  the  dead 
of  the  night  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and 
are  defeated,  12.  Compelled  to  submit 
to  the  Romans,  19.  They  support  the 
Pedians,  viiL  12.  Are  conquered  by  L. 
Furius,  18.  And  stripped  of  part  of 
their  lands,  14.. 

Tiehius,  a  summit  of  mount  (Eta,  xxvi. 
16,  18. 

Ticinus,  river,  v.  84. 

Tifata,  mount,  vii.  29  ;  xxiif.  36 ;  xxvi. 
5 ;  xxxii.  7. 

Tifemum,  ix.  44;  x.  14,  31. 

Timanor,  Macedonian  general,  xlii.  58. 

Timasitheus,  commander  of  the  Liparean 
pirates,  protects  the  Roman  ambassa- 
dors, V.  28. 

Timavus,  lake,  xli.  2. 

Timisicrates,  Rhodian  naval  commander, 
xxxvii.  14. 

Timocrates,  governor  of  Gythium,  xxxiv. 
29.  40. 

Timon,  a  person  of  consequence  in  Fhthi- 
otic  Thebes,  xxxiii.  5. 

,  made  governor  of  Lydia  by  Antio- 
chus, xxxviL  44. 

Timotheus,  Macedonian  general,  xlii.  67. 

TitiensBS,  a  century  of  Roman  knights, 
and  an  old  tribe,  i.  13,  36 ;  x.  6. 

litiniuj,  L.,  consular  tribune,  v.  12. 
Again,  he  is  unsuccessful  against  the 
Faliscians,  18. 

-^—,  M.,  plebeian  tribune,  iii.  54. 

-,  master  of  horse,  x.  1. 


Titinlus,  "SI.  and  C,  plebeian  tribunes, 
oppose  the  suit  of  L.  Cornelius  for  a 
triumph,  xxxv.  8. 

,  P.,  lieutenant-general,  xxxi.  21. 

Toletum,  xxxv.  7.  Taken  by  M.  Ful» 
vius,  22. 

Tolistoboian  Gauls,  xxxviii.  16,  19. 

Tolumnius,  Lars,  king  of  the  Veians,  or- 
ders the  Roman  ambassadors  to  be  slain, 
iv.  17.  Is  killed  in  battle  by  Cornelius 
Cossus,  military  tribune,. 19. 

Torone,  taken  by  Philip,  xxviii.7 ;  xliv.  12. 
,  promontory,  xxxi.  43. 

Torquatus,  see  Manlius. 

Tralles,  in  Asia,  surrendered  to  the  Ro* 
mans,  xxxvii.  45.  Assigned  to  £u- 
menes,  xxxviiL  39. 

Trallians,  Illyrian,  xxvii.  32 ;  xxxi.  35 ; 
xxxvii.  39,  40. 

Treasury,  ii.  23 ;  iv.  22 ;  xxiv.  18 ;  xxvi.  86. 

Trebellius,  M.,  xliii.  21. 

,  Q.,  centurion,  claims  the  mu- 
ral crown  at  New  Carthage,  xxvi.  48. 

Trebia,  taken  by  Coriolanus,  ii.  39. 

■',  river,  where  Hannibal  defeats  the 
Romans,  xxi.  48. 

Trebius  procures  the  surrender  of  Compsa 
to  Hannibal,  xxiii.  1. 

Trebonian  law,  v.  11,  12. 

Trebonius,  C,  plebeian  tribune,  v.  11. 

,  lieutenant-general,  x.  40. 

,  L.,  plebeian  tribune,  a  bitter 

adversary  to  the  patricians,  thence  sur- 
named  Asper,  iii.  65. 

-,  M.,  consular  tribune,  vi.  21. 


Trebula  stormed  by  Fabius,  xxiii.  39. 
Trebulans  made  free  of  Rome,  x.  1. 
Tremellius  Flaccus,  C,   ambassador  to 

Attains,  xxix.  11.    Praetor,  xxx.  26. 
,  C,   commissioner  of  lands, 

xxii.  4. 
■ Flaccus,  C,  plebeian  sdile, 

xxx.  26. 
,  Cn.,  plebeian  tribune,  protests 

against  the  censors  being  continued  in 

office,  xlv.  15. 
Triarian,  veteran  soldiers,  ii.  47 ;  vii.  23 ; 

viii.  8. 
Tribune  of  the  celeres,  i.  59. 
Tribunes,  military,  on  the  secession  of  the 

soldiers,  are  appointed  by  the  troops, 

iii.  51. 
,  military,  at  first  appointed  by 

the  generals,  Afterwards  in  part  by  the 

people,  vii.  5 ;  ix.  30. 
,  consular,  three  in  number,  first 

elected,  iv.  67.    Four  elected,  31.    Six 

are  elected,  61.    Eight  are  elected,  v.  1, 

All  patricians  during  forty-four  years, 

vi.  37.    The  first  plebeian,  v.  12. 

-,  plebeian,  first   created,   ii.    83, 


CuTvus,  M.f  praetor,  xl.  59.  \ 


Their  persons  inviolable,  iii.  55.  Magis- 
trates of  the  commons,  not  of  the  people 
at  large,  ii.  35, 56.  Ordered  to  be  elected 
in  an  assembly  of  the  tribes,  and  three 
added  to  their  number,  56,  58.  The 
ii\xm\kei  Vxicx^d&^^  lo  ten^  iii.  30.    Th« 
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office  laid  aside  on  the  creation  of  de- 
cemvirs, 32-.  Restored,  54.  Two  are 
brought  in  by  choice  of  their  college, 
64,  and  v.  10.  This  mode  of  co-optation 
forbidden,  iii.  65,  and  v.  11.  A  plebeian 
tribune  orders  his  beadle  to  seize  a  con- 
sul, ii.  56.  The  tribunes  threaten  to 
imprison  the  consuls,  iv.  26.  Do  the 
same  to  the  consular  tribunes,  v.  9. 
Prevent  the  election  of  curule  magis- 
trates during  five  years,  vi.  35;  Their 
power  confined  within  the  walls  of  the 
city,  m.  20. 

Tricca,  xxxii.  13.  Recovered  from  the 
Athamanians,  xxxvi.  13.  Disputed  by 
Philip  and  the  Thessalians,  xxxix.  25. 

Tricorian  people,  xxi.  30. 

Trigemina  gate,  iv.  16;  xxxv.  10,  41; 
xli.  27. 

Triphylia  restored  to  the  Achaeans  by 
iniilip,  xxviii.  8 ;  xxxii.  5. 

Tripolis,  in  Laconia,  xxxv.  27. 

,  Scea,  in  Perrhsebia,  xlii.  63, 55, 67. 

Tripudium  Solistimum,  when  the  chick- 
ens eat  greedily,  x.  40. 

Tritonon,  xxviii.  7. 

Tritmiph  of  Tarquinius  Prlscus,  the  first 
mentioned  by  Livy,  L  38. 

,  iii.  29.  The  dress  of  generals 
in  triumph,  x.  7.  The  granting  of  a 
triumph  belongs  properly  to  the  senate, 
iii.  63.  A  triumph  ordered  by  the 
people,  without  the  approbation  of  the 
senate,  iii.  63;  vii.  17.  One  without  an 
order  of  either,  x.  37. 

,  a,  not  allowed  to  a  commander, 
who  was  not  invested  with  any  magis- 
tracy, xxviii.  38. 

of  Scipio  Africanus,  xxx.  45. 

Trocmi,  one  of  the  three  tribes  of  Gauls 
that  migrated  to  Asia,  xxxviii.  16. 

Trogilii  harbour,  xxv.  23. 

Troilium,  x.  46. 

Tromentine  tribe  added,  vi.  5. 

Trophonian  Jupiter,  his  temple  in  Leba- 
dia,  xlv.  27. 

Troy  taken  ;  two  other  places  named 
Troy,  i.  1. 

Trojan  district,  i.  1. 

Tubero,  Q.,  historian,  iv.  23 ;  x.  9. 

Tuccius,  M.,  curule  sedile,  xxxv.  41. 
Praetor,  xxxvi.  45.  Commissioner  of  a 
colony,  xxxix.  23. 

Tullia,  two  of  the  name,  daughters  of 
Servius  Tullius,  king,  1. 46—59. 

TuUianum,  prison,  xxix.  22. 

Tullius,  Man.,  consul,  ii.  19. 

,  Sex.,  chief  centurion  a  seventh 
time,  addresses  the  dictator  Sulpicius  on 
his  protracting  the  war^  vii.  13.  Shows 
Extraordinary  bravery  m  battle,  16. 

Tumult,  Gallic,  vii.  9. 

Tunes,  a  strong  city,  fifteen  miles  distant 
f^om  Carthage,  taken  by  Scipio,  xxx. 
9,  16. 

Turdetans,  or  Turdulians,  a  restless 
people  in  Spain,  xxi.  6.    Are  entirely 


subdued  by  the  Romans,  sold  bv  aae« 
tion,  and  their  city  razed,  xxiv.  42. 
Their  lands  tributary  to  Saguntum, 
xxviii.  39.  They  are  defeated  by  P. 
Manlius,  xxxiv.  17,  19. 

Tumus,  king  of  the  Rutulians,  L  2. 

Tuscans,  see  Etrurians. 

Tuscan  sea,  v.  33 ;  xxvi.  19. 

— —  street,  in  Rome,  ii.  14  ;  xxviL  39. 

Tusculum,  ii.  15,  16.  Taken  by  the  La- 
tins, and  recovered,  vi  33.  Shuts  its 
gates  against  Hannibal,  xxvi.  9.  Its 
hiUs,  iii.  7,  8.    Citadel.  23,  and  vi.  33. 

Tusculans  send  succours  to  Rome,  iii.  18. 
War  declared  against  them  by  the  Ro- 
mans, which  they  avoid  by  peaceable 
demeanour,  obtain  peace,  and  privileges 
of  Roman  citizens,  vi.  25, 26 ;  viiL  14, 37. 

Tutia  river,  xxvi.  11. 

Tycha,  part  of  Syracuse,  xxiv.  21 ;  xxv.  25. 

Tyndarium,  xxxvi.  2. 

Tyrrheum,  or  Thyrium,  xxxvi.  11; 
xxxviii.  9. 

Tyrus,  xxxiii.  48,  49;  xxxiv.  61. 

Tyscos,  xxxviii.  18. 

Ufens  river,  v.  85. 

Ufentine  tribe  added,  ix.  20. 

Ufiugum  revolts  Arom  the  Carthaginians 
to  the  Romans,  xxx.  19. 

Ulysses  said  to  be  the  progenitor  of  OC' 
tavius  Mamilius,  i.  49. 

Umbria,  x.  1.  Part  of  it  called  the  Ma- 
terine  tract,  ix.  41.  Another  part  the 
Sappinian  tribe,  xxi  2;  xxii.  9; 
xxvii  43. 

Umbrians  are  driven  out  of  their  country 
by  the  Boians,  v.  35.  They,  and  the 
Etrurians,  are  defeated  by  the  Romans 
at  the  Ciminian  forest,  ix.  37.  Utterly 
overthrown,  39.  They  boast  that  they 
will  attack  Rome,  are  vanquished,  and 
compelled  to  give  up  the  advisers  of 
their  revolt,  41.  They  join  the  Etru- 
rians, Samnites,  and  Gauls,  against  the 
Romans,  x.  21,  27. 

Urbicua,  taken  by  Fulvins  with  great  dif- 
ficulty, xl.  16. 

Urites,  people,  furnish  ships  to  the  Ro- 
mans for  the  Macedonian  war,  xlii.  48. 

Uscana,  in  lUyria,  where  Appius  Claudius 
is  insnared  by  the  garrison,  and  sufifers 
severely,  xliii.  10.  It  is  taken  by  Per- 
sens  after  an  obstinate  defence,  18. 
Perseus,  in  violation  of  the  capitulation, 
sells  the  natives,  and  confines  the  Ro- 
mans, 19. 

Usurers,  fined,  vii.  28 ;  x.  23.  Their  prac- 
tices, viii.  28. 

Utens  river,  tee  Ufens. 

Utica,  its  lands  ravaged  by  Otacilius, 
xxv.  31.  Agidn  wasted,  xxvii.  5. 
Again  by  Valerius  Laevinus,  xxviii  4. 
'  Scipio  encamps  near  it,  xxix.  28.  Lays 
siege  to  it,  and  retires,  35.  Besieges  it 
again,  xxx.  3,  5,  8.  His  fleet  is  at- 
tacked by  the  Carthaginians,  9, 10. 
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VacMeans,  people,  Spanish,  conquered  by 
Hannibal,  xxi.  5.  Defeated  by  M.  Ful- 
rius,  XXXV.  7 ;  xl.  47,  50. 

Tacciprata,  viii.  19.    See  VitruviuB. 

Vadimon  lake,  a  furious  battle  fought 
there  by  the  Romans  and  Etrurians,  ix. 
99. 

Valerius  Antias,  historian,  ilL  5.  Re- 
gardless of  truth,  xxvi.  49.  Quoted, 
XXV.  89 ;  xxix.  ^5 ;  xxx.  19,  29,  &c. 

Flaccus,  military  tribune,  xxv. 


14; 


xxxix.  4. 
— ,  C,  consular  tribune,  vi.  S6. 
■.,  consul,  viii.  18. 


Potitus,  C,  consular  tribune,  iv. 

49.    Consul,  5S.     Consular  tribune  a 
second  time,  57.    A  third  time,  61. 

Flaccus,  C,  made  flamen  of  Ju- 


piter against  his  will,  assumes  a  seat  in 
the  senate,  xxvii.  8.  Made  curule 
sdile,  he  cannot  take  the  requisite  oath, 
xxxi.  50. 

Tappus,  C,  plebeian  tribune, 


xxxviii.  86. 
L., 


-,  jLi.,  quaestor,  accuses  Spurius 
Cassius  of  treason,  U.  41.  Is  made  con- 
sul, 42.  Again,  61.  Wages  war  with 
the  ^quans,  62. 

-,  interrex,  ▼.  17. 

-,  deputed  to  carry  to  Delphi  an 


offering  to  Apollo,  is  taken  by  pirates, 
and  set  at  liberty,  v.  28. 

master  of  horse,  viii.  18. 


— — ,  Foplicola,  L.,  consular  tribune, 
V.  26.    A  second  time,  vi.  1.    A  third 
tinle,  5.    A  fourth,  21.    A  fifth,  27. 
■  Potitus,  L.,  commences  an  op- 

position to  the  decemvirs,  iii.  39,  41. 
With  M.  Horatius,  drives  Appius  out  of 
the  forum,  49.  Is  deputed  by  the  se- 
nate to  the  commissioners,  53.  Made 
consul,  he  procures  laws  in  favour  of 
the  commissioners,  55.  His  conduct  in 
war,  60,  61.  He  triumphs  by  order  of 
the  people,  without  consent  of  the  se- 
nate, 63.  Refuses  to  be  continued  in 
office,  64.    See  iv.  6. 

,  consular  tribune,  iv. 

49.  A  second  time,  58.  A  third,  v.  1. 
A  fourth,  10.  A  fifth,  14.  Consul,  he 
defeats  the  ^quans,  and  triumphs,  31. 

,  interrex,  v.  82.   Again, 

vi.  5. 

,  L.,  pontiff,  xxxiii.  44. 

Flaccus,  L.,  curule  sedile,  xxxi. 

4.  Praetor,  49.  Consul,  xxxiii.  42.  De- 
feats the  Boians,  xxxiv.  21.  Proconsul, 
he  entirely  vanquishes  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians,  46. 

,   with  L.  Valerius 

Tappus,  commissioners  of  colonies, 
xxxvii.  46,  57.  Candidate  for  the  con- 
sulship, 58. 

,  chosen  censor  with 
opposition    to  the    nobility. 


Cato,  in 
xxxix.  41. 
xi.42. 


Valerius  Tappus,  L.,  praetor,  xxxv.  lOi 
Commissioner  of  colonies,  xxxvii.  46.       | 

,  M.,  herald,  ratifies  a  treaty  in 
form,  i.  24. 

-,  Man.,  brother  of  Poplicola,  con- 


Pontiff,  dies  of  the  plague, 


sul,  triumphs  over  the  Sabines,  ii.  16. 
Is  slain  at  Regillus  in  attempting  to 
kill  Tarquinius,  20. 

,  not  the  first  dictator,  it  18. 

-,  son  of  Volesus,  dictator,  ii. 


80.  Triumphs  over  the  Sabines,  and, 
not  being  suffered  to  fulfil  the  hopes 
that  he  had  given  to  the  commissioners, 
abdicates,  81. 

,  quaestor,  iii.  25.  Consul,  31. 

-,  military  tribune,  gains  the 


surname  of  Corvus,  from  being  aided 
by  a  crow  in  a  single  combat  with  a 
Gaul,  and  is  made  consul  at  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  vii.  26.  A  second 
time  consul,  he  triumphs  over  the  Vol- 
scians,  27.  A  third  time  consul,  28. 
Is  beloved  by  the  soldiers,  S3.  Tri- 
umphs over  the  Samnites,  38.  Dictator, 
89.  Composes  a  mutiny  of  the  troops, 
40,  41.  A  fourth  time  consul,  he  tri- 
umphs over  the  Ausonians,  viii.  16. 
Interrex,  17,  and  ix.  7.  Dictator  a  se- 
cond time,  X.  3.  Triumphs,  5.  Con- 
sul a  fifth  time,  6.  A  sixth  time,  11. 
-  Maximus,  M.,  consular  tribune, 

V.  14.    Again,  24. 

-,  ix.  28.  Lieutenant- 


general,  40.    Praetor  a  fourth  time,  41. 

Poplicola,  M.,  master  of  horse, 

vii.  12.    Consul,  17.    Again,  19. 
■'  Falto,  Man.,  ambassador  to  At- 

talus,  xxix.  11.      Curule  sedile,  xxx. 
26.    Praetor,  40. 

Laevinus,  M.,  praetor,  xxiii.  24s 

80,  31,  37.  Propraetor,  he  guards  the 
coast  at  Brundusium,  xxiv.  10.  His 
exploits  in  Greece  during  the  Macedon- 
ian war,  40,  and  xxvi.  24,  26.  He  is 
chosen  consul  in  his  absence,  22.  Ex- 
changes provinces  with  Marcellus,  29. 
Persuades  the  senators  to  contribute 
their  gold,  silver,  and  money  to  the 
treasury,  36.  Drives  the  Carthaginians 
quite  out  of  Sicily,  40.  Disputes  with 
the  senate  about  the  nomination  of  a 
dictator,  xxvii.  5.  Proconsul,  he  passes 
from  Sicily  into  Africa,  xxviii.  4.  Is 
sent  ambassador  to  Attalus,  xxix.  11. 
Proposes  restitution  of  the  money  con- 
tributed by  private  citizens,  16.  Re- 
markable funeral  games  are  exhibited 
in  honour  of  him  by  his  sons,  xxxi.  50. 
Messala,  M.,  admiral,  sails  to 


Afirica,  and  ravages  the  coast,  xxvii.  5. 
Is  made  praetor,  xxxiv.  54.  Consul, 
xxxvii.  47.  A  second  time,  xxxviii.  35. 
Pontiff,  xlii.  28. 

,  P.,  son  of  Volesus,  accompanies 

Collatinus  to  Lucretia,  i.  58.  Swears 
after  Brutus,  59.  Is  made  consul  in  the 
place  of  Colhtenus,  ii.  2.     Overcomes 
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the  Tarquinii  in  battle,  6.  Is  accused 
of  aiming  at  sovereignty,  clears  himself, 
compliments  the  people,  and  is  sur- 
named  Publicola ;  is  also  made  consul, 
8.  A  third  time,  15.  A  fourth,  he  de- 
feats the  Sabines,  triumphs,  and  dies  so 
poor,  as  not  to  leave  sufficient  money 
for  his  funeral,  16. 

Valerius,  P.,  consul,  ii.  52. 

Potitus,  P.,  consular  tribune, 

vi.  6.  A  second  time,  18.  A  third,  27. 
A  fourth,  32.  A  fifth,  36.    A  sixth,  42. 

■  Publicola,  P.,  interrex,  iii.  8. 
Consul,  15.  Attempts  to  recover  the 
Capitol  from  Herdonius,  and  is  slain,  18. 

■  '  ,  consul,  vii.  21. 

Praetor,  23.  Dictator,  28.  Master  of 
horse,  viii.  17. 

Flaccus,  P.,  ambassador  to  Han- 
nibal, xxL  6.  Lieutenant-general  un- 
der Marcellus,  xxiii.  16.  Commander 
of  the  fleet,  34,  38.    See  xxvi.  8. 

-,  T.,  lieutenant-general,  xxiv.  40. 


Vatican  lands,  x.  26. 

Veian  lands  are  divided  among  the  com- 
mons of  Rome,  v.  30. 

Veians,  make  incursions  on  the  Roman 
territories,  and  are  routed  by  Romulus, 
L  15.  Agam,  by  Tullus,  27.  See  30, 42. 
They  assist  Tarquinius,  ii.  6.  Waste 
the  lands  of  the  Romans,  43.  Challenge 
the  Romans  to  battle,  45.  Are  defeat- 
ed, 46,  47.  After  cutting  off  the  Fabii, 
fiO,  are  vanquished  by  the  Romans, 
51.  Are  defeated  again,  53.  They  kill 
the  ambassadors  sent  from  Rome,  and 
renew  the  war  with  bad  success,  iv. 
17 — 19.  Force  the  Romans  to  retire, 
31 ;  but  are  afterwards  routed,  33.  Ob- 
tain a  truce  of  twenty  years,  35.  Their 
senate  gives  a  haughty  answer  to  Ro- 
man ambassadors,  58;  on  which  the 
Romans  declare  war,  60.  The  Veians 
elect  a  king,  which  disgusts  the  Etruri- 
ans, V.  1. 

Veil,  is  besieged  by  the  Romans,  iv.  61. 
A  winter  encampment  before  it,  v.  2. 
Transactions  of  the  siege,  7 — ^21 ;  when 
it  is  taken  by  Camillus  after  a  siege  of 
ten  years,  22.  A  design  formed  at  Rome 
of  removing  to  Veii  causes  great  com- 
motions, 24,  25,  29 ;  is  laid  aside,  30. 
The  relics  of  the  fight  at  Cannae  fly  to 
Veii,  37.  Camillus  marches  thence  to 
recover  Rome,  46,  48.  The  proposal  of 
removing  to  Veii  is  renewed,  49, 50 ;  re- 
jected, 55.  Such  as  had  gone  thither, 
are  recalled,  vi.  4.  A  tenth  part  of  the 
spoils  of  Veii  vow6d  to  Apollo  by  Camil- 
lus, V.  21.    See  23,  25,  28. 

Velabrum,  a  street  in  Rome,  xxvii.  37. 

Velia,  a  city  in  Lucania,  xxvi.  39. 

— — ,  a  district  in  Rome,  ii.  7. 

Velitre,  iL  30.  A  colony,  31.  Augment- 
ed, 34. 

Velitrans,  revolt,  vi.  13, 21.  Are  subdued, 
22,  29.    Attack  Tusculum,  and  are  in- 


vested by  the  Romans,  86—42.  Plun? 
der  the  Roman  territory,  vii.  15.  Re- 
volt again,  viii.  3, 12.  Are  treated  with 
severity  on  account  of  their  many  re- 
volts, and  banished  beyond  the  Tiber,  14. 

Veneti,  in  Italy,  descended  from  the  He- 
neti  and  Trojans,  i.  1.  Live  round  the 
•bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  v.  33 ;  x.  2. 

Venus,  i.l.  Her  temple,  near  the  Circus, 
built  out  of  fines  levied  for  breach  of 
chastity,  x.  31. 

Cloacina,  iii.  48. 

Erycina,  xxii.  9;   xxiiL  80,  31; 

XXX.  38. 

Venusians,  give  a  hospitable  reception  to 
the  fugitives  Arom  Cannae,  xxiL  54. 
Maintain  their  loyalty  to  the  Romans 
during  a  general  defection,  xxvii.  10. 

Veragrians,  an  Alpine  tribe,  xxi.  38. 

Vercellius,  beheaded  fcg  promoting  a  re- 
volt of  the  Hirpinians,  xxiii.  37. 

Vergae,  xxx.  19. 

Vergiliae,  constellation,  xxi.  85. 

Vergium,  a  fort  in  Spain,  a  receptacle  of 
robbers,  is  taken  by  Cato ;  the  robbers 
are  put  to  death,  and  the  guilty  part  of 
the  inhabitants  sold,  xxxiv.  21. 

Vermina,  son  of  S3rphax,  forces  Masinissa 
to  fly,  xxix.  33.  Brings  succours  to  the 
Carthaginians,  xxx.  36.  Sends  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome,  xxxi.  11.  Submits  the 
conditions  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  19. 

Verona,  v.  35. 

Verrugo,  iv.  1,  55,  56  ;  v.  28. 

Verses,  Fescennine,  vii.  2. 

Vertumnus,  his  statue,  xliv.  16. 

Verulans,  ix.  42.  Prefer  their  own  laws 
to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  43. 

Vescelia,  ^xxv.  22. 

Vescia,  viii.  11.  Comes  Into  the  hahds  of 
the  Romans,  ix.  25. 

Vescian  people,  x.  20. 

lands,  xxi.  81. 

Veseris,  river,  viii.  8 ;  x.  28. 

Vesilius,  mount,  iii.  50. 

Vesta,  a  couch  for  her  at  a  feast  of  the 
gods,  xxii.  10.  The  fatal  pledge  of  the 
Roman  empire  is  kept  in  her  temple, 
which  is  saved  by  some  slaves  firom  3e- 
ing  burnt,  xxvi.  27.  Her  flre  is  extin* 
guished,  xxviii.  11. 

Vestal,  Rhea  Sylvia,  mother  of  Romulus, 
is  made  one,  i.  3,  4. 

virgins,  chosen  by  Numa,  have  a 

stipend  appointed,  and  many  privileges 
are  conferred  on  them,  i.  20. 

Vilnius,  with  the  sacred  stores,  are 


carried  to  Caere  by  L.  Albinius,  v.  40. 
Vestal,  a,  accused,  is  dismissed,  with  a 
charge  to  be  more  serious  in  conversa- 
tion, and  more  grave  in  her  dress,  iv.  44. 

■  ,  convicted  of  a  breach  of  chas- 
tity, is  buried  alive,  viii.  15. 

-,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  sa- 


cred fire,  when  it  was  extinguished,  ia 
scourged  to  death,  xxviii.  11.  Of  two 
vestals  foimd  guilty  of  incontinenee^ 
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one  is  buried  alive  nt  the  Colliue  gate, 
the  other  ki  U  henielf,  xxU.  57. 

Veatia  Oppia,  a  woman  of  AtellA,  who 
had  offered  daily  sacrifices  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Romans,  is  restored  to  her 
liberty  and  property,  xxvi.  33,  34. 

Vestians,  join  the  Samnites,  are  routed 
and  dispersed,  viii.  29.  An  alliance  is 
granted  on  their  petition,  x.  3. 

Vesuvius,  mount,  viii.  8. 

Vettians,  a  warlike  people,  adjoining  Ma- 
cedonia, xlv.  30. 

Veittones  defeated  by  M.  Fulvius,  xxxv. 
7.    A  second  time,  22. 

Veturia,  mother  of  Coriolanus,  prevails 
on  him  to  retire  from  Rome,  IL  40. 

Veturian  century,  xxvi.  22. 

Veturius,  C,  consul,  is  charged  with  mis- 
conduct, iii,  31.    Is  made  an  augur,  32. 

,  consular   tribune,   vi.   32. 

Again,  3G. 

,  L.,  decemvir,  iii.  83. 

-,  consular  tribune,  vi.  38. 


Philo,  L.,  dictator,  to  hold  elec- 
tions, xxii.  33.    Censor,  xxvii.  6. 

-,  curule  aedile,  xxvii.  6. 


Praetor,  7.  Propraetor  in  Gaul,  32. 
Lieutenant-general,  xxviii.  9.  Consul, 
10.  Master  of  horse,  xxix.  11.  Is  sent 
home  from  Africa,  and  recounts  the  ex- 
ploits of  Scipio,  XXX.  38,  40. 
— — — ,  M., -consular  tribune,  v.  18. 

-  Philo,  T.,  flamen  of  Man,  xxix. 


38. 


'■  Calvinus,  T.,  consul,  viii.  16. 
Again,  ix.  1.  Is  sent  under  the  yoke 
of  Caudium,  6.  Offered  as  prisoner  to 
the  Sabines,  10. 

-^— —  Geminus,  T.,  consul,  routs  and 
disperses  the  Volscians,  iii.  8.    Is  hon- 


oured with  an  ovation,  10. 
Vetusius,  C,  consul,  ii.  19. 

.  T.,    consul,    ii.    28. 


Marches 


against  the  iEquans,  30. 

Vibius  Accuaeus,  praefect  of  a  Pelignian 
cohort,  throws  the  standard  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  xxv.  H. 

—  Virius,    one    of   the    Campanian 

ambassadors  to  the  consul  Varro,  per- 
suades his  countrymen  to  join  the  Car- 
thaginians, xxiii.  6.  Exhorts  the  sena- 
tors to  put  an  end  to  their  lives,  xxvi. 
13.  He  and  twenty-seven  senators 
swallow  poison,  14. 

•,  a  Bruttian  of  distinction,  comes 


ambassador  to  Rome  with  offers  of  sub- 
mission, xxvii.  15. 

VilK),  xxxi.  3.  A  colony  settled  there, 
xxxv.  40.     Its  lands,  xxi.  51. 

Vioaepota,  or  Victory,  her  temple,  ii.  7. 

Vicilinus,  Jupiter,  xxiv.  44. 

Victims  of  tlie  larger  kinds,  xxx.  21. 

Victory,  her  temple,  built  with  money  ac- 
cruir  g  from  fines,  x.  33.  Her  temple 
OP  the  Palatine,  xxix.  14.  A  chapel  of 
Virgm  Victory,  xxxv.  9.  A  golden 
Uaikge  of  Victory,  weighing  three  hun- 


dred and  twenty  pounds,  sent  by  Hiero 
to  the  Roman  senate,  xxiL  37.  Mount 
of  Victory,  xxiv.  41. 

Victorius,  Q.,  chief  centurion,  throws  a 
standard  among  the  enemy,  xxxiv.  46. 

Victumvise,  sea-port,  xxi.  45.  Is  taken 
with  great  slaughter  at  the  inhabitants, 
57. 

Villa  publica,  house  for  lodging  ambassa- 
dors and  strangers  of  note,  built,  iv.  22. 
Repaired,  xxxiv.  44. 

Villius  Tappulus,  L.,  plebeian  cedUe, 
xxv.  2. 

,  praetor,  xxxi.  49. 

,  P.,  plebeian  tribune,  iit  54. 

Tappulus,  P.,  is  raised  from  the 


office  of  plebeian  aedile  to  that  of  prae- 
tor, xxix.  38. 

P.,  a  commissioner  to  adjust  a 


dispute  between  Antiochus  and  Ptole- 
my, xxxiii.  39. 

Tappulus,   P.,  commissioner   of 

lands  for  Scipio's  soldiers,  xxxi.  4. 
Consul,  49. 

Vuninal  hill  added  to  Rome,  i.  44. 

Vindicius,  a  slave,  discovers  a  conspiracy 
formed  for  restoring  the  Tarquinii,  iL  4. 
Is  rewarded  with  liberty,  and  a  sum  of 
money,  5. 

Virbian  hUl,  i  48. 

Virginia,  daughter  of  Aulius,  a  patrician, 
married  to  Volumnius,  a  plebeian  con- 
sul, being  excluded  from  the  temple  of 
Patrician  Chastity,  dedicates  a  chapel 
and  altar  to  Plebeian  Chastity,  x.  23. 

■,  daughter  of  Lucius,  her  unfor- 
tunate beauty,  lamentable  death,  and 
the  punishment  of  her  persecutors,  iii. 
44,  48,  58. 

Virginius,  A.,  consul,  ii.  28.  Routs  the 
Volscians,  30. 

,  son  of  Appius,  consul,  ii. 

63. 

Rutilus,  A.,  consul,  ii.  51. 

.  A.,  commissioner  of  lands,  iii.  I. 

,    plebeian  tribune,  commences 

a  capital  prosecution  against  Caeso 
Quintius,  which  causes  violent  con- 
tentions, iii.  11,  13. 

is  brought  to  trial  and  fined, 


for  having  in  his  tribuneship  favoured 
the  senate,  v.  29. 

,  L.,  father  of  Virginia,  chief  cen- 
turion, iii.  44.  His  contest  with  Ap- 
pius about  his  daughter,  47.  He  kills 
her,  48.  Commotions  in  consequence, 
49,  50.  He  advises  the  soldiers  to  elect 
ten  military  tribunes,  and  refuses  to  be 
one,  51.  Is  made  plebeian  tribune,  54. 
Prosecutes  Appius,  56  ;  and  orders  him 
to  be  imprisoned,  57.  Remits  the  capi- 
tal punishment  of  Claudius,  who  had 
claimed  Virginia,  58. 

,  consul,  iv.  21.     Again,  23. 

-,  consular  tribune,  out  of  en- 


mity neglects   assisting    his   colleague 
Servius,  v.  8.  Both  are  compelled  to  re- 
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•!gn  Om  «ffioe,  9.  He  it  brought  to  trial 
by  a  plebeian  tribune,  and  fined,  11,  12. 

VirginiuB,  L.,  consular  tribune, vi.  1. 

,  Opiter,  consul,  with  his  col- 
league, takes  Pometia,  and  triumphs, 
iL  17. 

-,  consul,  iL  M. 


,Proculus,  consul,  maintains  a 
contest  with  his  colleague  about  the 
Agrarian  law,  ii.  41. 

>  Sp.,  consul,  iii.  31. 

,  T.,  consul,  ii.  21,  48. 

RutOus,  T.,  augur,  iiL  7. 

Coelimontanus,  T.,  consul,  iii.  65. 


Virtue,  her  temple  vowed  by  Marcellus, 
xxvii.  25.  Dedicated  by  his  son,  xxix. 
11. 

Visceratio,  distribution  of  flesh,  viii.  22. 

Vitellia,  taken  byCoriolanus,  ii.  39.  A 
Roman  colony  taken  by  the  JEquans,  v. 
29. 

Vitellii,  brothers,  conspirators  in  fovour 
of  the  Tarquinii,  iL  4. 

Titruvius  Vaccus,  of  Fundae,  general  of 
the  Privemians,  viii.  19.  Is  scourged, 
and  put  to  death  by  the  Romans,  his 
house  razed,  and  his  property  confiscat- 
ed to  Semo  Sanchus,  20.  The  site  of 
his  house  on  the  Palatine  is  called  Vac- 
ciprata. 

Tocontians,  xxL  31. 

Volae,  or  Bols,  belonging  to  the  ^quans, 
iv.  49,  51 ;  vi.  2. 

Volatenae,  x.  12.  The  inhabitants  pro- 
mise Scipio  riggmg  for  his  ships,  and 
com,  xxviiL  45. 

Volcans  oppose  Hannibal's  passing  of  the 
Rhone,  xxL  26. 

Volero,  see  PublHius.  The  tribunes  call- 
ed Voleros  by  Appius  Claudius,  ii.  58. 

Volones,  slaves  enlisted  in  the  armies, 
XX ii.  57  ;  xxiii.  32  ;  xxiv.  11.  Gracchus 
promises  them  liberty,  on  condition  of 
their  bringing  the  heads  of  the  enemies, 
xxiv.  14.  Theyareset  free,  15.  Grac- 
chus orders  their  public  feast,  at  Bene- 
ventum,  to  be  represented  in  painting ; 
hangs  up  the  picture  in  the  temple  of 
Liberty,  16 ;  xxv.  20 ;  xxvii.  38 ;  xxviii. 
46. 

Volscians,  are  attacked  by  Tarquinius  Su- 
perbus,  L  53.  Com  is  purchased  from 
them,  ii.  9.  They  prepare  to  assist  the 
Latins,  but  give  hostages,  yet  secretly 
prepare  for  war,  22 ;  and  march  to  at- 
tack Home,  24.  Are  defeated,  25.  Re- 
new the  war,  and  are  conquered,  30. 
Deprived  of  part  of  their  lands,  31. 
Again  defeated,  33.  Are  ordered  to 
quit  Rome,  37.  At  the  instigation  of 
AttiusTullus  they  take  arms  against 
the  Romans,  xxxviiL  39.  Are  led  to 
Rome  by  Coriolanus,  40.  Are  conquer- 
ed, and  treated  with  the  harshest  sever- 
ity, 53.  A  tmce  of  forty  years  is  grant- 
ed to  them,  54.  They  renew  hostilities, 
W.    Defeat  the  Romans,  59.    Attack 


their  camp,  and  are  severely  beaten,  64, 
65.  They  invade  the  Roman  territory, 
are  utterly  routed,  and  the  nation  is 
almost  extirpated,  iii.  7,  8.  They  renew 
the  war  in  conjunction  with  the  JE- 

?uan8,  10.  Are  vanquished,  12,  60. 
'hey  lay  siege  to  Ardea,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  the  Romans,  iv.  9.  Beaten, 
and  sent  under  the  yoke,  10.  They 
again  Join  the  .£quans  against  the  Ro- 
mans, 26.  Attack  the  consul's  camp, 
27.  Their  own  camp  is  taken,  and  ail 
the  prisoners,  except  senators,  are  sold 
as  slaves,  29.  Again  they  renew  hostili- 
ties, 37,  55,  56.  Sufier  a  defeat,  57. 
Take  Venugo,  58.  Are  again  worsted 
in  battle,  61.  They  besiege  Anxur,  v. 
16.  Obtain  peace,  23.  Break  the  peace, 
and  are  reduced  to  submission  by  Ca- 
millus,  vi.  2.  Meet  the  same  fate  in 
two  subsequent  efforts,  6,  8,  11,  13. 
Join  the  Praenestines,  and  take  Satri- 
cum,  22.  Suffer  several  discomfitures, 
23,  32;  vii.  17;  viiL  1.  They  desert 
Hannibal,  and  submit  to  the  Romans, 
xxvii.  15. 

Volscians  and  ^quans,  so  often  conquer- 
ed, still  found  recruits  for  their  armies  ; 
this  is  accounted  for,  vi.  12. 

• ,  people  in  Spain,  their   much 

approved  answer  to  the  Roman  ambas- 
sadors, xxi.  19. 

Volscius  Fictor,  M.,  appears  as  a  witness 
against  Cseso  Quintius,  iiL  13.  Is  pro- 
secuted for  false  evidence  by  the  quses- 
tors,  24.    Condemned  and  banished,  29. 

Volsinians,  make  inroads  on  the  Roman 
territory,  v.  31.  Are  defeated,  and  ob- 
tain a  truce  of  twenty  years,  32.  They 
use  nails,  fixed  in  the  temple  of  the 
goddess  Nortia,  as  a  registry  of  the 
years,  viL  3.  They  sufier  several  de- 
feats, ix.  41  ;  X.  37. 

Volturana,  god4ess,  her  temple,  iv.  23; 
v.  17.  A  general  assembly  of  Etmria 
is  summoned  thither,  iv.  23,  25  ;  v.  17. 
A  conspiracy  against  the  Romans  is 
formed  there,  vi.  2. 

Volumnia,  wife  of  Coriolanus,  ii.  40. 

Volumnius,  L.,  consul,  gets  the  better  of 
the  Sallentincs,  ix.  42.  A  second  time 
consul,  X.  15.  I^e  leaves  his  own  pro- 
vince to  succour  Appius  Claudius,  and, 
after  some  altercation,  they  gain  a  glo- 
rious victory,  18,  19.  He  surprises  the 
Samnites  who  had  plundered  Campania, 
20,  21.  Shows  remarkable  moderation 
and  prudence  at  the  elections,  21.  Is 
continued  in  command,  22 ;  and  acts 
with  success  in  Samnium,  30,  31. 

,  P.,  consul,  iiL  10.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  ^quans,  he  is  insulted  by 
their  leader,  Gracchus  CIcelius,  25. 

Voluntary  contribution  to  the  treasury  bj 
the  senators,  xxvL  36. 

Volunteer  soldiers,  v.  IC;  xxviL  46  j 
xxviiL  45 ;  xxix.  1,  Sec. 
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Volostana,  rammit  of  fhe  Cambnnian 
mountains,  xliv.  2. 

Vulcan,  the  arms  and  spoils  of  the  enemy 
aodicated  to  him,  and  burned,  L  37 ;  viii. 
10  His  temple  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
xxiv.  10.  Arms  of  the  Carthaginians, 
offered  to  him  by  Scipio,  xxx.  6.  Court 
of  his  temple,  ix.  46 ;  xxxix.  46 ;  xl.  19. 

Vulcan's  islMids,  xxi.  49,  51. 

Vultumos,  river,  viii.  11;  x.  20,  81 ; 
xxU.  14 ;  xxiii.  14,  19.  Fort  at  its 
mouth,  afterwards  a  city,  xxv.  20,  22. 

,  a  city  of  the  £trurians,  seized 
by  the  Samnites,  and  called  Capua,  iv. 
67. 

wind  blows  dust  into  the  eyes 


of  the  Romans  at  Cannae,  xxii.  46. 

Walls  built  round  Rome,  i.  6,  33,  36,  44  ; 

vi.  32. 
War,  the  mode  of  declaring  it,  L  32. 
Watches,  the  night  divided  into  four,  the 
first,  V.  44.    Second,  vii.  35.    Third, 
fac.  44.    Fourth,  ix.  37.      . 

,  mounted  by  senators,  iii.  6. 

,  posted    in  all    the  streets  of 

Rome,  X.  4. 
Water  brought  into  the  city,  ix.  29. 
Waters    of  Cums,    medicinal,    xli.    16. 
Those  of   Sinuessa  much  celebrated, 
xxii.  13. 
Wicked  street,  i.  48. 

field,  viii.  15. 

Widows,  their  taxes  assigned  to  the  main- 
tenance of  horses  for  the  knights,  i.  43. 
Their  money  lent  to  the  public,  xxiv.  18. 
Wine  for  sacrifices  supplied  by  the  public, 

X.  23. 
— —  allured  the  Gauls  into  Italy,  v.  33. 
Winter  campaign  at  Veii,  v.  2. 

,  uncommonly  severe,  v.  13. 
Wolf,  said  to  have  suckled  Romulus  and 
Remus,  i.  4.    Images  of  the  wolf  and 
infants,  x.  23. 

,  sacred  to  Mars,  x.  27. 

Wood,  the  Arsian,  ii.  7. 

Ciminian,  ix.  36. 

-       Msesian,  i.  33. 

Malitions,  i.  30. 

Litana,  xxiii.  24. 

Writers  quoted  by  Livy : 

Acilius's  Annals^xxv.  39. 

Cincius,  vii.  3. 

Claudius  Quadrigarius,  viii.  19. 

Clodius  Liciiiius,  xxix.  22. 

Liclnius  Macer,  iv.  7. 

Piso,  i.  55. 

Silenus,  xxvi.  49. 

Tubero,  iv.  23. 

Valerius  Anti.-is,  iii.  5. 

Linen  books,  iv.  7. 

Books  of  the  magistrates,  iv.  20. 


Commentaries  of  the  pontiA,  tL  1. 
See  iv.  3. 

Xanthippus,  Lacedsemonian  general* 
xxviU.  43. 

Xenarchus,  praetor  of  the  Acheeans,  wishes 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Perseus,  xli 
23. 

Xenoclides.  governor  of  Chalcis,  disap- 
points an  attempt  of  Thoas  and  the 
JStolians,  xxx  v.  38.  Reinforces  the 
garrison  of  Chalcis,  50. 

Xenophanes,  head  of  an  embassy  firoip 
Philip  to  Hannibal,  is  taken  by  a  party 
of  Romans,  and  escapes  through  an 
artful  fiction,  xxiii.  3.  Is  taken  aga^i, 
and  conveyed  to  Rome,  xxxiv.  38. 

Xenophon,  Achaean  chief,  accompaniei 
Quintius  at  a  conference  with  Philip, 
xxxii.  33. 

Xychus,  accomplice  of  Perseus  in  com- 
passing  the  ruin  of  Demetrius,  forges 
letters  under  the  signature  of  Flamini- 
nus,  xl.  55. 

Xynise,  xxxii.  13;  xxxiii.  3. 

Year  is  divided  by  Numa  into  twelve 

lunar  months,  i.  19. 
Years  reckoned  among  the  Volsinians  by 

nails  fixed  in  the  wall  of  a  temple,  viL  S. 
Yoke,  military,  iii.  28.    A  Roman  army 

sent  under  it,  ix.  5.    A  Samnite  army, 

15.    See  X.  36. 
Youth,  a  goddess,  v.  54.    A  feast  of  tht 

gods  in  honour  of  her,  xxi.  62. 

Zacynthus,  island,  xxi.  7.  Is  taken  by 
Laevinus,  xxvi.  24.  Is  given  up  to  the 
Romans,  xxxvi.  32. 

Zama,  five  days'  journey  from  Carthage ; 
here  Scipio  defeated  Hannibal,  xxx.  29. 
,  or  Same,  island,  xxxii.  16. 

Zelasium,  promontory,  xxxi.  46. 

Zeno  supplicates  T.  Quintius  in  favour  of 
his  countrj'men  the  Magnetians,  xxxv. 
31. 

is  made  governor  of  Apamea  by  An- 

tiochus,  xxxvii.  44. 

,  Macedonian,  governor  of  Theium, 

xxxviii.  1. 

Zeuxides,  praetor  of  Acarnania,  is  deposed 
for  favouring  the  Romans,  xxxiii.  16. 

Zeuxis,  ambassador  from  Antiochus  to 
Scipio,  xxxvii.  45. 

Zoippus,  son-in-law  of  Hiero,  guardian  of 
Hieronymus,  xxiv.  4,  5.  Being  sent  am- 
bassador to  Egypt, he  remains  involun- 
tary exile,  and  his  wife  and  daughters 
are  murdered  by  the  Syracusans,  26. 

Zyboea  holds  part  of  Bithynia  in  opposi- 
tion to  Nicomedes,  and  is  conquered  by 
the  aid  of  the  Gauls,  xxxviii.  16. 
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